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THE RUMMINDEI INSCRIPTION, HITHERTO KNOWN AS THE PADARIYA 
INSORIPTION, OP ASOKA. 

BY VINCENT A. SMITH, M A., LC.S. (Retd ). 

T he inscription on the pillar which maarks the traditional birth-place of Gautama 
Buddha Sd.kyamuni, although perfectly preserved in every letter, has given occasion 
for much discussion and diversity of interpretation by reason of the strange "words which 
it contains. Prof. Pisohel, in a paper published m 1903, has essayed to settle the 
controversy by the weight of his unrivalled authority as a Prakrit scholar, and I propose to 
place his results before the readers of the Indian Antiquary, accompanied by brief comments 
and a suggested explanation of the technical meaning of one of the two most difficult words.^ 

Following previous accounts, Prof. Pischel entitled his essay ‘ Die Inschrift von PaderiyS,’ 
or ‘ The Paderiyd Inscription.’ But this nomenclature is not quite accurate, and is open 
to oritioistn. Pa<lariya or PapariyA, not Pa<leriya, is the name of the inhabited village 
nearest to the inscribed pillar. The village stands about two miles north of BhagwAnpnr, 
the headquarters of the Nepalese Tahsil of that name, and is distant about five miles, 
in a north-easterly direction, from Dnlhd House in the Basti District, the residence of 
Mr. Gibbon. About a mile to the north of Padariyfl, a large mound, now cultivated, about two 
furlongs lu length from east to west, and one furlong m breadth from north to south, marks 
the site of an ancient village or small town, with tanks on the west and south. The RummindSi 
mound of ruins, on the west side of which the pillar stands, is about five hundred feet to the 
north of this site, and is consequently more than a mile distant from the village of Padariytu 
The name BummindSl, of which a variant form Rupad^i is known to the hill-men, is that of 
the shrine near the top of the mound of ruins, which stands some forty-five feet to the east of 
the pillar. The tappft, or subdivision, comprising a number of villages, including the 
rnins, also is known by the name of EummindSi, which means ‘the goddess of 
Bummin,’ the ancient Lummini or Lnmbini, mentioned in the record on the pillar. I submit, 
therefore, that the inscription should be designated as that of BummindSi, or Lumbini, 
and not as that of Padariya. I would add that the topographical details are recorded on 
page 34 of the late B^bu Pfiruachandra Mukherji’s K,epQTt on a Tour of Exploi ation of the 
Antiquities in the Tardi, Nepdl (Arohseol. Survey of India, Imp Ser., No. XX Yl., Part I,, 
Calcutta, 1901), to which I contributed a Preface. The notes of position given by Dr. Fuhrer 
inaccurate, and his errors were naturally repeated by Buhler and myself in publications 
earlier in date than the Report above oited. The error of PadSriya for Padanya was corrected 
by Buhler in the ‘Additions and Oorrections’ of Bj), Ind Vol. V. (1898-99) p. VI. I have 
twice visited the spot myself, and can attest the accuracy of Babu P. 0. Mukherji’s statements. 
A general plan of the Rammind6i mins is given in Plate XYIII. of his volume. Two 
photographic views will be found iu Plate XIX., and details are illustrated in Plates VII., XX. 

1 SiUungaiepchU der Kdnigl. JPrmas, AAad, d&r Wissentoh,, GeBainmtsitzxing vom 9 Juli, 1903 ; ‘Die Inschrift 
von Pddeiiya,’ von H. Pisohel. 
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to XXIII., and XXlVa. The map, Plate I., shows all the localities of historical interest 
between the rivers BdogangS and Til4r. 


The column has been split by lightning, and the upper part is missing. At the base 
it is surrounded, at the distance of a foot and a half from the shaft, by a wall, the lower courses 
of which are composed of very large ancient bricks, while the upper courses are built of smaller 
and more modern bricks In my preface to Mukherji’s Report, I remarked that “ the pillar, 
which was prosciate in the seventh century, may have been set up again by one of the Buddhist 
Pala kings in the eleventh or twelfth century ” Prof. Pischel takes exception to this remark, for 
the reasons that the pillar has never been removed from its place and that there is no trace of 
damage or subsequent repair to its lower part. He therefore prefers to suppose that the pillar, 
after being struck by lightuiug, was nuderpinned (untet mauert), but not in any other sense set up 
again. The discrepancies in the translations of Hiuen Tsang’s account raise some doubt 
as to the actual condition of the pillar when seen by the pilgrim in the seventh 
century, that is to say, there is a doubt as to whether the whole pillar was then lying on the 
ground or only the upper portion of it. According to Beal {Si-yu-li, II. 25), “ it was broken off in 
the middle, and fell to the ground,” which rendering suggests that only the upper segment fell. 
J alien represents the column itself as prostrate, and translates “ cette colonne gib I terre, bnsde 
par le mihen ” The standing portion of the shaft has never been excavated right down to the 
base, and if Jnlien’s version is correct, it still seems to me possible that the whole column fell 
and was set up again If such an event happened, tbe restorer is more likely to have been 
one of the Paia kings than anybody else. 


Hiuen Tsang testifies that the figure of a horse was on the top of the pillar, which, as 
Bfibfi P. C. Mukherji has proved, had a capital of the usual bell-shape. The figure of the horse has 
not yet been found. I willingly accept Prof. Pisohel’s suggestion that the image was intended to 
represent the legendary steed Kaijthaka, which Buddha rode when leaving Kapilavastn. 


Interpreters of the inscription have naturally been disposed to find in it a reference to the 
image of the horse, and have translated the word vigadabhl so as to give the required allusion. 
The version of the earlier part of the record which I printed in AsoU (p. 145), and which 
seemed to me three years ago to be the best supported, accordingly ran as follows : — » His 
Majesty King Piyadasi, in the tweuty-first year of his reign, having come in person, did 
reverence. Because here Buddha the SSkya ascetic was born, he had a stone horse made, and 
set up a stone pillar.” In the original the concluding clause (line 3 of the inscription) is • — 
sildmgadabhkMMldpitasildthahUchati.sa]^dpiti. The difficult word is vigadabM, -nhiGh. has 
been variously interpreted as ‘horse,’ ‘she-aas,’ ‘big sun,’ and ‘railing’ or ‘enclosure.’ 
Prof. Pischel shows sound reasons for rejecting all these versions, and translates Tigadabhl 
as an adjective meaning ‘fiawless,’ or ‘without defect’ {Jehlerfrei), qualifying sild, ‘stone.’ 


He argues that vigadabhl should be analysed into viga^a + bhi, the second element 
being the taddhita snflfix bha in the feminine. This affix may be appended to a word without 
affecting Its meaning j as, for example, stMhbha and gudabha are alternative forms of Mia and 
gu^a Gada means ‘obstacle ’ or ‘defect’ (‘ anlardya), and consequently ngada, or 
the couverae ‘free from defeot,’ just as nkult,a is the Lverse of luija. 
and 905 &he are alteruati™ forma of gada, and gavda-iaila, or -iUd, is the ieohnioel term 

KM aWd “ detached from the qnamy. A mganda-iaiU, or 

slonld therefore be the opposite, namely, a block from irbich all defects and aspenties haye 

mrai^rZ i be regarded as equiyslent to vxgaUta in form, and to mgala in 

ailAtha^aa ns “ ‘ Hence tbe clause sUft TigadabblobA kSlApita 

be DMn«td “ t * faultless block of stonf to 

be prepared, and from it had a stone-pillar made, which he erected. • 
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So far as I can judge, this argument seems to he sound, and I am quite willing to accept 
Prof. Pischel’s rendering of the disputed word vigadabM, which is not known to occur elsewhere. 
But, of course, the criticism of his etymology is a matter for linguistic experts, among whom 
I do not claim a place. The sense obtained from Prof. Pisohel’s rendering is certainly natural 
and reasonable, and I shall be surprised if his interpretation is not generally accepted by 
specialists m the Prakrit dialects .2 

In the concluding portion of the inscription the difficulty lies in the word athabhdgiyd, 
which, like vigadahM, is peculiar to this record. The question is whether the first element of 
the compound should be derived from arthay meaning ‘ wealth,’ &o , or from ashtan, meaning 
‘ eight.’ The scholars who have preferred the former solution were partly influenced by 
a remembrance of the tradition affirming Asfika’s liberality at the birth-place of Buddha, when 
he visited the spot under the guidance of TTpagupta ; and in my book I adopted this notion and 
translated' — “ Because here the Venerable One was born, the village of Lnihmini has been 
made revenne-free, and has partaken of the King’s bounty ” j athabhdijiye being taken as 
meaning ‘ sharer in wealth.’ 

Prof. FischePs reasoning convinces me that this rendering is erroneous, and that atha- 
shonld be derived from ashtan, * eight,* the compound being interpreted as a technical 
term of revenue la'^. He points out that a village or piece of urban ground bestowed as 
a grant is called bhogagrdma, and that the term ashtabhdga frequently occurs in inscriptions. 
Athabhdgigi should be regarded as equivalent to ashtahkdgya, and compared with vtmsati- 
bMgavdn of the Nadupurn grant.* A grant of bkdgabhogaLat a implied the concession of all the 
dues claimable by the Government from both the land itself (bhdga), and its produce, com, 
wood, grass, and the like (bhbga). The frequent use of the term ashtabhdga in insorip- 
tiona suggests that land conferred as a bhdgagr&ma ordinarily was understood to 
carry with it eight kinds of bhdga. The number eight plays a prominent part in grants, 
and the supposed Sanskrit word ashiabhdgya may be compared with the technical terms 
ashtabhdga and ashtaibvarya. 

Prof. Pischel therefore comes to the conclusion that atihabhagiyS (ashfiabMgya) 
should be interpreted as meaning ‘with eight plots of assessable land » (* acht Parzellen 
des fiskalisohen Landes’). In the text of his essay as printed, there is a puzzling discrepancy. 
On page 10 the record is explained as stating that Asdka “ granted to the village of Lumbini 
eight plots of the assessable land as common land, along with the remission of all taxes 
thereon”; whereas the formal translation of the whole inscription on the next page is to the 
eSect that Asolca “ made the village of Lumbini revenue-free, and granted to it one-eighth (of 
the assessable land) It is obvious that these two interpretations are incompatible. Atha bJiagiye 
cannot mean both ‘ with eight plots ’ and * with one-eighth part.’ In reply to a reference. 
Prof. Pischel has courteously informed me that he admits the discrepancy, and desires that 
in the second passage the words ‘acht Parzellen’ (eight plots) should be substituted for ‘ein 
Aohtel’ (one-eighth). 

His German version, as amended, therefore runs as follows : — “ Der gottergeliebter 
Konig Priyadarsin kam zwanzig Jahre naoh seiner Kronnng selbst hierher nnd bezengte seine 
Ehrfnrcht (indem er sagte) : ‘hierist Buddha geboren, der Weise der Sakyas.’ Und er Hess 
einen feblerfreieu Felsblook herstellen nnd (darans) eine Steinsanle anfrichten (zum Zeiohen 

1 allow tLis expiession of opinion to stand, as oorreotly giving my first impression. Sat I am no longer 
confident that Prof. Pisohel is right. Dr. Fleet has intimated to me that there are ohjeotions, which I leave to 
him or to someone else to explain. 

* ** This agraJi&ra, which oontams twenty shares, (and) whioh was given together with the eigh^j powers 
(ai&varya), and with the eight enjoyments {Ihdga), is resplendent, being called Y^rmapura after her name ” (t. 31 ; 
Bp, IwZ. in. 292). 
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dass) hiei’ der Herr geboreu wurde. Das Dorf Lumbiai* maclite er steuerfrei und schenckte 
ihm acht Parzellea (des fiskaliscben Laiides).” 

The English equivalent is: — “King Priyadarsin, beloved of the gods, came here in 
person twenty years after his coronation, and testified his reverence, saying, ‘Here was 
Buddha born, the sage of the i^Akyas.’ And he caused a flawless block of stone to be prepared, 
and a stone-pillar to be erected made from it, as a memorial that here the Lord was born. The 
village of Lumbini he made revenue-free, and granted to it eight plots of the assessable area.” 

As a grammatically correct ‘ oonstime ’ of the record this version appears unobjectionable, 
bat I venture to take exception to it in certain particulars as an adequate lendering of the 
true sense of the original. For reasons which I have already published, following M Sylvain 
Levi, I hold that it is misleading to translate ddvflnaihpiya by gottergehebter in German, or 
‘ beloved of the gods ’ in English. The phrase was a mere formal title of kings, and should be 
rendered by some such title a,s ‘ His Sacred Majesty,’ not by analysis of its etymological 
elements. Piyadaai seems to be similarly a mere epithet or title, not a personal name, and 
the entire formula devdnaihpiya jjiyadasi is best rendered by ‘ His Sacred and Gracious Majesty, 
or some equivalent formula of European royal style.* 

Prof. Pischel’s interpretation of athabhfigiyS (ashtabhagiya) is open to a like objec- 
tion. Etymologically ashtahhdga means ‘eight parts’ or ‘shares’ of land, and the derived 
adjective means ‘with eight parts’ or ‘shares’ of land. But a technical expression of revenue 
law must have had a more definite meaning, and its adequate interpretation must carry with it a 
clear idea of the exact purport of the grant. A conveyance of ‘ eight plots (or shares) of assessable 
land ’ has to my mind no definite signification. The expression is far too vague to suflBce for the 
determination of the nature of the grant, and the word athabh&giyfi must have had a much 
more determinate meaning fully iutelUgiblo to both the officials and the grantees. 

In modern times, as all officers concerned with revenue matters are aware, a village is com- 
monly regarded as a rupee, or unit consisting of sixteen parts, or annas; and in current phraseo- 
logy a grant of ‘eight shares’ would mean one affecting half of the village land. Bat there is 
no reason to suppose that the practice of treating a village as a unit containing sixteen parts is 
ancient. Moreover, the words Lxinmmi-gdmi xihdhMhatS clearly apply to the whole village, and 
the supplementary words athabhdgiye'cha must be interpreted as emphasizing or explaining the 
exemption of the whole village from the payment of land revenue and other Government dues. 

It seems to me probable that the term athabhftgiyfi, * -with eight shares (of land),» 
was intended to define the grant unmistakably as covering the whole of the village 
lands. The similar terms aslitaisvarya and ashtahhoga quoted by Prof. Pischel imply that 
a hhtgagrdma^ or free grant of a village, was understood to carry with it privileges known 
technically as the ‘eight aUmryas' and the ‘eight bhogat,' the number eight being held to 
imply completeness. In other words, the grant of eight bhdgas and eight aUvaryas meant that 
all the incidents of a tenure were conveyed. Similarly, I think that the grant of eight bhdgas^ 
or shares of land, should be interpreted as meaning that the grant covered the whole of the 
lands ; that is to say, that a village was regarded in ancient times as a unit of eight parts, not 
of sixteen, as is now usual. If this view be correct, the words athabhftgiyScha mean 
‘ in its entirety,* 

The whole record may, therefore, be freely rendered : — “ His Sacred and Gracious 
Majesty the King, having come in person twenty years after his coronation, did reverence, 
(saying), ‘Here was Buddha born, the sage of the Sakyas.’ And he caused a faultless block 
of stone to be prepared,® and set up a stone-pillar (made from (saying), ‘ Here was the 
T^enerable One born.* And he made the village of Lummini revenue-free, in its entirety,” 

* The final vovel of lurhmim is short. 

6 and * See, however, note 2 above. 


« ‘The Meaning of Piyadasi,’ ante, Vol. XXXII. 1903, p. 235. 
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OHANAKYA’S LAND AND REVENUE POLIOY. 

(4th Century S, C.) 

BY E. SHAMASASTEY, B A. 

Introduction* 

The Kautallya Arthasastra, t.e., “Kautalya’s Science of Economies,” from which the 
present paper has been extracted in translation with notes, is a work by Ghanakya. The book 
itself tells us its origin thus: — 

“ This Sasira,” says the author at the end of the book, “ has been written by him who, with 
knowledge in his head and weapon in his hand, snatched with irresistible force the earth from 
Nanda.” And again, while citing his own views in contrast with those of other scholars on 
controversial points of EconomiCb, the author always uses such phrases as — “ But Kautalya says 
thus,” or “ Kautalya objects to it,” implying thereby that the author of the Arthakdstra was 
known by the name Kautalya. That Kautalya and Vishi3.ugupta are other names by which 
Ohanakya is known, is a fact with which Oriental scholars are too familiar to doubt, and that 
Ghanakya was the historical personage who put an end to the power of Nanda, is a fact which is 
mentioned in a number of Sanskiit works : The Vishimpur&na ^ narrates, in its prophetic style, 
that “ The Brahman Kautalya will root out the nine Nandas and will place Chandragupta on 
the throne.” 1u.\\iq SthaiiravalU-oharita,^ or “Lives of the Jama Patriarchs,” Hlmachandra 
gives us a short account of Ohanakya, which, though legendary, agrees with Vishnupurdna in 
making him the destroyer of Nanda and supporter of Ohandragnpta. In the Nandisdtra^^ a Jaina 
religious work m Pi4kyitic language, ChAo.akya is extolled for the success which he achieved as 
Eiuanoe Minister to Chandragupta. 

Such allusions to ChSnakya and his exploits in the works admitted to have been written 
somewhere between the first and fourth centuries A D. are fairly reliable data for assummg that 
Chftnakya lived as minister of Chandragupta in the 4th century B. 0. 

The genuineness of the ArthahAstra as the production of ChAnakya has been attested 
by Dandi in his Dasahmdraoharitd, and by KSmandaka in bis NiHsdra. 

The Dasahumdrachariid, Pt. II., Oh. 8, of Dandi, says: — “The Science of Politics and 
Economics was abridged by Vishnugupta in 6000 granthas for the guidance of the Mauryas, in 
the hope that a well -digested study of, and administration according to, the precepts of the 
Arthakdstra will enable a king to conduct his rule with brilliant success. The student of the 
Arthakdstra follows the advice of Ohftijakya and begins to study the science. In the course 
of the study itself, the student is overtaken by old age ; for that science comprises in its fold 
all other kinds of sciences and can never be clearly mastered without a firm grasp of the yast 
field of knowledge covered by language. If it be granted that, nevertheless, one succeeds in 
the attainment of a perfect understanding of the Arthakdstra, the very first result of his 
mastering this science would he to induce him to lose his faith even in his wife and children. 
Even with regard to the cooking of his own food, he has to gravely decide what quantity of 
fuel cook a certain amount of nee ........ Even after he Las had his meal, he will 

not be free from the fear of poison till his food is well digested ” 


1 P. 186, Chap XXIV., Book lY , of Wilson’s translation o£ Vishm^urSjna. 

2 SthaviramcM'Ohcmta'b&a been edited by Prof H. Jaoobi and published m the BiblioiTieea Indica, 
> NandAstkbra, p. 333, Oalontta Edition. 
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Such IS the sarcastic fasbion m which Dandi in the above and succeeding passages deals 
with Chauakya’s work, and one can hardly fail to appreciate the force of his criticisms, when 
one reads in the Atthasdstra such passages as “25paZaaof fuel will cook ivfo jjrasthas of rice,”^ 
and “ the king shall partake only of such food as is tasted in his presence by his physician, his 
attendant, and his cook.”® 

But while Dandi thus treats the Arthasdstra^ K&maAdaka seems to have esteemed it so 
highly that he not only based his Nitisdra on the ArthaMsira, but borrowed its very words and 
phrases for his book. 

“Salutation,” says Kamandaka at the beginning of his Nitisdra. “to the creative power of 
Vishijugupta, who extracted the very ambyosia (of political science) from the vast ocean of 
the science of polity. As this science is very much appreciated by kings, I shall make a brief 
but clear abridgment of the treatise of that learned scholar, who was well versed in all branches 
of learning.” 

It would take up too much space to prove by quotations how far Hamandaka is indebted 
to Ghanakya even for words and phrases, and it would be hardly necessary, because, as a 
matter of fact, he employs the ipsisdma verha of Ohanakya, except where the exigencies of metre 
prevent him. Had KSmandaka, however, rendered into verse the whole of the drthasdstra 
without omitting a large portion of the otiginal, his Nitisdra would, by virtue of its clear and 
intelligible style, have replaced the archaic and aphoristic prose of the Arthasdstra. But in his 
zeal for abridgment, he has omitted not only passages here and there m the portions which he 
has versified, but entire portions of the 2nd, Srd, 4th, and I4th books. But whatever may be 
the practical value of Kamaudaka’s paraphrase, the fact that his Nihsdra is one of the most 
popular Sanskrit works, which the people of the inland of Bah® are reported to possess and is 
therefore believed to be earlier than the 4th century A. D*., goes to prove that the Kdutaltya 
Arthasdstra must be a genuine production of OhA^akya* 

With such writers as Kamandaka and Dandi to quote as witnesses, it is unnecessary to 
give full references to other Sanskrit writers. It will be enough to note that the Nandi-Sutrat 
of the Jainas, the PancJiatantra,^ and the Nitiodkydmuia^ of Somadiva are among the Sanskrit 
works which aUude to the Kdutaliya Arthasdstra. 

Considermg the widely-spread fame of the work among Sanskrit wi iters, it seems strange 
that MSS. of it should be very rare. Fortunately for the study of Indian historical subjects, 
a paiidit of the Tanjore District of tlie Madras Presidency,, who had in his possession a MS, of 
the Arthasastra, together with an imperfect commentary on it by Bhattasvami, was generous 
enough to hand over the two MSS. to the Mysore Government Oriental Library. They are 
on palm-leaf in the Grantha characters and do not appear to be more than a century or two old 
The MS. of the Arthasdstra seems to be fairly correct, with the exception of a few clerical errors 
and omissions of a line or two in some places. The MS. of the Commentary is not only imper- 
fect, extending merely from the 8th to the 36th chapter of the 2Hd Book of the Arthakdstia, 
but it is also very incorrect. As the commentator, Bhattasvami, makes references to interpreta- 
tions which differ from his own, without, however, specifying the names of the commentators, 
there must have existed a few other commentaries earlier than his own 


* Chap. XXII., Book II.. of the Artliat&slra 6 Chap XXI , Book L, of the ArthcAtstra. 

6 See Eajendralala Mitra’a preface to his ed. of Xamandaka’s JVfiisdro, Caloutta. 

7 P. 891, Wandi-SHtra, Caloutta Ed. 8 ranchakmtra, Oh. I. 

* Edited in the K&vyam&la Series, Bombay, 
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The ArthaSastra is, in its author’s own words, “ divided into fifteen books, containing on 
the whole 150 chapters, which in 6,000 granthas^^ deal with 180 themes” 

The 1st Book deals with the training, discipline, and personal safety of kings and 
their ministers. The 2nd Book treats of the several Departments of State and of the 
administrative wotk carried on in those departments. The 3rd and 4th Books are devoted to 
the description of the administration of Civil and Criminal law. The 6th Book describes 
the duties of Government servants towards the king and of those of the king towards his 
servants. The 6th Book deals with rise and progress of States The 7th Book treats of 
the six-fold diplomacy or policy of kings The 8th Book deals with the vices to which 
kings are liable. The 9th, 10th, 12th, 13th, and 14th Books are devoted to the description 
of military matters in their various aspects. The 14th Book deals with such measures as 
are supposed to secure peace and plenty to States. The 15th Book describes the plan on 
v hich the Arthasdstra has been composed- 

In the following pages translated extracts are headed by a numeral in heavy type and 
notes relating to them by the word ‘Note * in heavy type. 

EXTRACT I. 

LAND LAWS. 

(A) Pohtioal Divisions of Land. 

1 . 

The king shall open out new villages, consisting of from a hundred to five hundred houses, 
and inhabited for the most part only by the Sfidras and other cultivating classes of people. 
The villages shall be situated in such a way that they should be a league or two distant from 
each other so that they could help each other against enemies. The boundaries of each of the 
villages shall be marked by rivers, mountains, forests, natural or artificial caves, artificial con- 
trivances o-f various designs or by trees mimosa suma, semul tree, or by trees whose juice is 
milky. A fortress of wooden posts shall constructed round every village at a distance of 
a hundred yards from it. 


The centre of eight hundred villages shall be the seat of a fortress called Sthdntya. 
A fortress, called Bronamukha, shall be constructed in the centre of four hundred villages. Two 
hundred villages shall have at their centre a fortress called Khdrvdtiha. A fortress called 
Sangrahana shall be constructed at the centre of ten villages. 

The boundaries of kingdoms shall have fortresses manned by brave soldiers. The entrances 
of fortified cities shall ever be guarded likewise. The interior portions of kingdoms shall he 
protected on all sides by hunters, fowlers, mountaineers, and Ohand&las. 


32 syllables make one grcmiha. 
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3. 

Having divided the country into fonr districts and having classified the villages as of first, 
second or third rank, the Collector- General shall register the names of the villages and bring 
them under one or the other of following heads : — 

(1) Villages that are exempted from taxation. 

(2) Villages that are military stations. 

(3) Villages that have to supply a fixed quantity of grains, money, and raw materials. 

(4) Villages that have to supply a fixed number of coolies and quadrupeds. 

(5) Villages that have to supply animal and vegetable produce in lieu of taxes. 

A G6pa shall be placed in charge of five or ten villages and shall be answerable to the 
Collector-General for discharging his duties satisfactorily. It is the duty of Gopa to maintain 
the boundary marks, not only of villages, but also of fields, gardens, roads, pasture lands, tem- 
ples, groves, bathing-places, and countries. It is also the duty of Gopa to personally supervise 
the transactions of gift, sale, or mortgage of lands and other properties of the villagers He 
shall also keep a register giving in detail the number not only of the souls living in each of the 
houses in the villages in his charge, the people being at the same time classified according to the 
various castes to which they belong, but also of the slaves, coolies, quadrupeds, and birds that 
are maintained in each of the houses. He shall also note in the same register not only the 
amount of taxes and tolls which each of the houses in the villages has to pay to the Government, 
hut also the probable collection of coolies and fines from each of the bouses in the villages. 

4. 

He shall not only enter in the register an estimate of the annual income and expenditure 
of all the inhabitants, male or female, young or old, in the villages, but also record the nature of 
their respective professions 

6 . 

A SthSnika shall superintend over the affairs of a district as minutely as a G6pa does over 
the affairs of villages Minor Government employes under Gopas and Sfhanikas shall gather 
not only taxes but also sundry information, both in districts and villages. The accounts and 
various statements made by Gopas and SthSmkas shall be compared with those obtained from 
Government spies who are employed to watch the work of Government servants and the people 
alike. 


(B) Distribution of Land. 

1 . 

Priests, teachers, and other learned Brahmans shall be given lands which shall be subject 
to no tax whatever and which shall yield sufficient means of livelihood to the donee. Govern- 
ment servants, such as superintendents of various departments, accountants, overseers of 
villages, commanders of the army, physicians, veterinary surgeons, doctors of elephants, &o,, shall 
likewise be given lands free, with this restriction, however, that these employes shall neither 
sell nor mortgage the lands thus freely given to them for service. Those who are willing to pay 
a fixed amount of tax to the king shall be given waste hut fertile lands, their right over such 
lands being restricted for life only. Lands that are not made fit for cultivation shall not be 
taken away from those who are preparing them for cultivation. Those who have allowed their 
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lands to waste stall be deprived of their right over such lands and the same shall be given to 
others. Waste lands may also be brought under cultivation by Government agency ; for those 
who do not properly cultivate lands pay less to the king, thereby causing great loss in 
revenue. 


Pasture lands for cattle shall be reserved only m uncultivable tracts. Brahmans abiding 
in forests shall be given such portions of forests as are made free from roaming wild beasts. 
Hermits engaged in making penance shall be given similar forests which shall be called after 
the names of the Gotra of the Brahmans who reside therein. The king shall reserve snch forests 
as are frequented by elephants. He shall also make several forest reserves for procuring 
various kinds of forest produce mentioned elsewhere. 

(0) Concessions to Cultivators. 


The king shall help cultivators by bestowing seeds, cattle and money, provided the 
recipients of such favours pay the Government dues very easily. The king shall take care that 
the concessions and remissions shown to the cultivators are such as increase the king’s treasury 
but not deplete it ; for a king with depleted treasury will certainly eat into the vitality of the 
people themselves The king may also allow proper remission only when fresh lands are being 
laid out for cultivation. He shall have tanks, lakes, &c., constructed either with perennial 
water or with constant supply of water from other sources. Or he shall provide with land and 
materials those who engage themselves in such constructions as tanks, temples, groves, <&c. 
In the case of co-operative construction of tanks, &c., substitutes or bullocks of those persons 
who absent themselves from such works shall carry out the work which the absentees ought 
to have done. In the case of such co-operative works as entail heavy expenditure, the absentee 
shall bear a share of the expenditure, but no share of the profits that will accrue from thh 
work. 


The king shall exercise rights over fishery and boating in tanks, lakes, ifco., and also over 
the vegetable produce growing on their banks. 

The rights of ownership over houses, fields, gardens, tanks, and temples will be forfeited if 
they are neglected for five years continuously. 

(D) Remissions of Taxes on Lands. 

1 . 

Persons who construct new tanks at their own cost will be exempt from being taxed for 
five years on the lands under such tanks. Taxes will be remitted for four years on the ^ands 
under such repaired tanks as would have been otherwise useless. If existing tanks are extend- 
ed so that more land may be brought under cultivation, taxes will be remitted for three years 
on the lands newly brought under cultivation. Taxes will be remitted for two years on land 
which are newly made fit for dry cultivation. 
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(E) Village Rules. 

1 . 

There shall be constructed in the villages no theatres and other buildings intended for 
pleasure and play Nor shall dramatic companies, band of musicians, speakers, and other 
peisons of artistic profession disturb the villagers from their peaceful and homely avocations 
The arrival at, and encampment in, the villages of such people Tvith a view to collect grains, 
liquids, coolies, and money uhich can be easily piocured in the villages cause serious injury to 
the occupation of the villagers who will otherwise be always at work in their fields and gardens. 
Those who encroach upon public or private lands bordering on their own lands shall pay a fine 
of 12 Juanas, provided the encroachment is made in the season of cultivation. But if the 
encroachment is due to ignoiance of exact boundary marks or to such causes as hinder 
cultivation, the offence shall not be punishable. 

(P) Land Sales. 

1 . 

Wealthy kinsmen {jJiaha) or neighbours shall have the right to purchase lands brought 
for sale in auction Neighbours forty in number and owning lands or bouses in the vicinity 
of the land or the house to be sold shall congregate before the laud, or in front of the house 
to be sold, and announce it as being such. While the aged persons of the neighbouihood shall 
be presiding over the transaction, the auction sale of the land or the house shall be carried out 
with full description of the boundaries and other particnlais and the purchaser shall purchase 
it only after the auctioneer has loudly called out three times, “who will purchase the land or 
the house at such a priced ” If at this stage of the tiansaction, bidding commences and the 
price is enhanced, the enhanced amount, together with the toll on the sale value, shall be paid 
into the king’s treasury. The purchaser shall pay the toll. The seller of lands or houses, the 
owners of which are absent or unknown, shall pay a fine of 24 ^anas. 


Cultivators shall mortgage or sell their lands only to cultivators. Persons who enjoy 
bfahnmUyika (i evenue-f ree) lands shall mortgage or sell such lands only to those who deserve 
or are already endow'ed with such lauds. Otherwise the sellers shall pay a fine of 3,000 jtanas. 

A tax-payer (larada) shall live only in such a village as is exclusively inhabited by tax- 
payers If a tax-payer goes to live in a village of such inhabitants as are not tax-payers, he 
shall be fined 3,000 ^anas. 


If a tax-payer acquires property in a village of tax-payers, he shall have the rights and 
privileges of that tax-payer who has been replaced by him. But the new-comer shall not claim 
the house of the former occupant. Eien the house may be given over to him provided tho 
former occupant does not need it or is not injured thereby. If the owner of a piece of land 
is unable to cultivate his lands, another may cultivate them for five years and shall surrender 
the same afterwards on taking such ransom as is equivalent to the improvement he made on 
the lands. Persons who leave the cultivation of their lands in abeyance by being obliged to 
sojourn abroad for a time shall not forfeit the right of ownership of those lands. 

(To be continued.') 
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THE RELIGION OE THE IRANIAN PEOPLES. 

BY THE LATE C. P. TIELB. 

(Translated hy G. K. l^anman,") 

(Continued fiom Yol. XXXII. p. 800.') 

CHAPTER III. 

The Pounding of the Zarathushtrian Religion and the First Period of its Development. 

1. The Zarathushtrian Religion a Reformation. 

The religion which we study in the Gftthas and the writings connected with them, and 
whose subsequent history is embalmed in books indited in a younger dialect, is not the result 
o£ a tardy unraveling evoked by the altei’ed environments of a people and consequently what 
IS usually called a natural growth, but an actual deliberate reform. Not, however, that the 
new faith had no roots in the past. On the contrary, when it voices unfamiliar thoughts, the 
forms in which they are clothed are borrowed in the vast majority of cases from religious 
concepts and notions prevailing from remote antiquity. Even the cardmal thought on which 
it rests, its sharply-defined Dualism, the irreconcilable contest between the power of the Good 
and the power of the Evil, is based on the old Aryan myth of the wars of light and darkness, 
fertility and sterility, life and death in a higher and ethical sense The fact is incontrovertible, 
though we cannot infer from it that the Dualism as such is derived from the same myth.®i Had 
it been otherwise, the new doctrine would never have found access to the people Nor is the 
doctrine, as will be shown later on, introduced fiom without. Though it may contain many 
foreign ingredients, it is a growth of the native soil, national in form and origin. It is a germ 
of the old stock, which has not shot up as a weed, bub has been carefully planted and has 
thriven into an individual tree. The Zarathushtrian creed has not sprang up of its own 
accord. It was founded. Bearing this fact in mind, we shall be in a position rightly to 
understand it, and the evidences are not far to seek to every unbiassed reader of the Gdtlias. 
The concept that the world is parted into two hostile camps, the empire of perfectly holy 
spirits and that of absolutely evil creatures, empires which are divided off by a neutral zone 
which 13 the theatre of their struggles, may have existed in the East Aryan, possibly even in 
the old Ai’yan, mythology, but then not as an unequivocally formulated article of faith, but 
only as an embryo of one Latterly, myths of an earlier period were transferred to the two 
spirits. But in the form they both occur m the oldest hymns, they are the philosophical 
creations of the speculations of religious innovators of a school or sect. This applies before all 
to the highest God Mazda and his satellites. The Jehova of Moses is not more distinct from 
the thundering god of the heavens in the desert than is the Mazda Ahura of the Gdthas from 
the celestial deities of light or from any other divinity of the ancient Aryans. The entire 
scheme no longer represents a natural religion, hat is converted into a definite ethical system. 
At the outset we have to allude to the otherwise inexplicable circumstance that the collective 
Aryan mythology, the dogma held by the preceding generations, is not touched upon in the 
Qdtlias. The Gdtlias are silent respecting all the old divinities, including Mithra the most 
prominent among them. But at that time the gods were by no means forgotten. They had 
obviously still a number of devotees in Iran. And these were so numerous that in a later age 
people saw themselves compelled to enter these gods once again into the catalogue of adored 
beings, accommodating them to the orthodox tenets. Mithra was accordingly honored with 


81 Darmesteter’s OrmaxS. et Ahrimms leurs origines el leur hisioire — Paris, 1877. It is superfluous to observe 
that subsequently he altogether changed his opinion. 
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a niche by the side of Mazda, which he had before occupied, and which he has ever kept, among 
the neighbonring Indians, by the side of Varuna. Again, the Gdtlias mention none of the 
heroes, several of whom were to be subsequently reinstated as transformed into Zarathushtrian 
Yazatas. Yima is the solitary exception. He is the Vedic Tama, but in the Gdthas he 
becomes a saint of the past and is held up to the Mazda worshippers as a prototype 

The place of the old occupants of heaven is now assumed by Mazda Ahura with his 
retinue of sox Ahuras, making seven in all — the Amshaspands that were to be. And with 
them was associated Siaosha, the genius of obedience and revelation. In other words, the posi- 
tion of deified beings was ceded to more or less personified abstractions, the least personified 
being those in the oldest epoch, but not more persomfied than is wisdom with the Hebrew poets. 

One spirit alone, Armaiti, the Vedic Aramati, of whom we have spoken above, appears to 
constitute an exception. But she had already in the Bast Aryan age a two-fold significance, 
and one phase of her charactei was appropriated to the symbolization of a Zarathushtrian idea. 
The heroes are supplanted by Zarathushtra himself, his km and friends. So far it can be 
no accident, but only intention. Had the latna of Mazda been evolved step by step from the 
previous popular national religion, we should encounter the favorite gods and heroes of the 
ancestral creed in shapes however modified. 


Not less emphatically it bespeaks the leforming mission of Zarathushtra that the Gdthas 
are altogether silent over the Haoma service, which bmlt a principal and uninterrupted 
factor in the cult of the Vedic Indians, and which, even in Mn, posterity had to reinstall. 
Not once is mention made of its name. If the Soma-Haoma service originated so far 
back m the East Aryan times as is generally assumed at present, it is unintelligible, especially 
in view of the importance attached to it in later Parsiism, how the Gdihas completely ignore 
it,®3 the only alternative supposition being that the silence is of set purpose and is owing to the 
abhorrence of the exponents of the new dogma for those who were partial to the drink, which 
was of the essence of their cult. But there are, as already indicated, some grounds for the 
assumption that the Haoma worship proper had not spread universally among the ancient 
Ira,nians, and that it was leagued with Zarathushtriamsm after the propagation of the Mazdaio 
religion into the Eastern countries. This, however, is true only of Soma-Haoma, ?. e. of the 
beverage extracted from plants. The Iranians, too, like all Aryan nations, were probably 
aware of another immortalizing drink which they quaffed at certain religious ceremonies. 
Such a peculiar drink as the Soma, distasteful to many, could hardly have been anythin^ but 
a surrogate for another intoxicating liquor, and (indeed, to my mind, for wine itself or a similar 
substance discovered by roaming tribes who cultivated no vine and could not obtain it by way 


»a The paaeage to whioh I refer is usually interpreted m a totally different manner. Fosno 32 8 • — oesham 
_ ThensnaJ rendering of ammgham by “ evil-doers ” and of the second verse as if it told us that 

preceding strophe) and he (accordingly) instructed tlShLan rac^ (to g^ve) ts a ^rtTtST^Vt^^ 
comes to me thereof, depends on thy decision, Mazda - » ^ ^ 

regarding the first eatmg of the flesh of beasts ” J — Tb ] rendermg here and recalls Genesis ix., 3, 

Y^48, 10, ..to. J ^ r.«l ..4 

explained as an intoxicating drink But Saoma nuluo. + 1 , t ’ . known to him, into madhahya which he 

a to l«rt MSS.'har. m,dh,a . . aXto Zr" 
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of commerce), esteemed not so much as a favourite beverage as an indispensable constituent in 
an immemorial cult. We can cite passages from the oldest litanies, which seem 'to bear on 
such a cult, at all events on an ambrosial drink. But this is an uncertain test, and at any rate 
the drink there has not that importance in the divine service, which is assigned to it in the 
posterior times. 

Above an, the unique charatiter of the Gftthas, and the tenets laid down in them, show 
that the latter have not sprung spontaneously from the popular religion, but have issued from 
the genius of some (or rather one) thinker. These hymns, though they embrace panegyrics and 
prayers, are for the most part prophecies, not, however, in the sense of predicftions, but m that 
of proclamations, exhortations, and apologia for -a new doctrine and its cult. Let us, for 
instance, listen to the exordium of Yasna 30: — “Now will I proclaim,” so it runs, “ to you who 
are assembled here the wise sayings of Mazda, the praises of Ahura, and the hymns of the good 
spirit, the -sublime truth which I see arising ont of these sacred flames.” This is immediately 
followed by tbe exhortation-: — “ Hear with your ears *the best, see with a good mind, make 
a decided choice, man for man, each for himself, regarding this great Cause, attentive to this our 
dogma.” This is the pervading tone. The sage is not simply a sacred poet inspired by the 
divine afflatus, who would glorify the solemn cult and the efficacy of the sacrifice by new 
songs. He is rather the incarnation of Ahura Mazda who has revealed all to him, of whom 
he constantly inquires, whom he perpetually interrogates.^ 

After the example of Zarathushtra, who declared himself ready for the difScmlt task of 
propagating the faith among men, he would preach to all who came from near and far so long 
as 'life and strength are vouchsafed to him, and prays to Mazda that men may lend ear to his 
manthras.^^ And when the Saoshyants, prophet-saints, are spoken of, who bring about reno- 
vation of the world, this refers — and we shall prove it further on — not to a distant future 
but to the -times gone by^ and by the prophet-saints, through whose mouth they voice their 
thoughts, the minstrels mean the diffusers of the Zarathushtrian doctrine.®® 

They do not meet with a uniform audience or find listeners everywhere. In tbe seven 
continents of the world prevails infidelity fostered by the imposture of the Druksh. It is not 
every one who is prepared forthwith to decide his choice and renounce the fraternity of the 
daevas and the damned.®^ Recalcitrants are numerous, who refuse to give in their adhesion to 
the new institutes, while they are -supported by lying prophets. There are the ignorant who 
instruct the ignorant ; to lend ear to them is dangerous. They hill reason and incite those 
who pursue their evil counsel to turn pasture into wastes and persecute the pious with tbe 
'Sword.®® Not seldom the prophedis complain of tbe ■difficult mission : they have laid to heart 
the dogma of Mazda through sorrow and suffering. The oppressors of the true faith are 
unrelenting dn their hatred.®® Repulsed with incredulity by their own friends and kinsmen 
they sigh under misunderstanding, violence, outrage, and penury. Almost with despondence 
bewails one of tbe prophets'(the bard no doubt means Zarathushtra) : — “ Whereto of all the world 
shall I go, which way shall I turn me ? ” and he consoles himself with the confidence he has in 
divine protection and the sustaining hope that he would win over to his side Kava Vishtaspa 


Yasna 31, 22 ; 33, 13 , 34, 12. 86 Compare Taana 43, 11 with 28, 4 and 45, 1 and 28, 7, 

8® See Yasna 30, 9, where it plainly stands, “may we then belong to you, we who (or so that we) oonsummate 
this lenovation of the woild,” Even Spiegel has seen that tradition hero cannot be relied npon. Only Darmesteter, 
as ever, remains true to it. Observe also Faana 31, 2 ; 32, 6 ; 33, 13 , 34, 14 , 44, 13 ; 45, 11 ; 50, 6 ; 51, 3 and 10. 

8T DoeuowTicTia hhrafashiratsh mashyaishcha, Yasna 84, 5, which mentions not three but only two categories. 
Cf Yasna 81, 12 and 18 , 32, 3, 9, 10, 11 } 34, 5 , 50, 3 , 51, 14. For unbelief, see Yasna 32, 2 , and on the right 
choice, Yasna 30, 2 and 31, 5. 

88 Yasna 34, 7 and 8 


88 Yasna 34, 7 and 8. 
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and his eniourage.®^ It is evident that the singers merely tiansfer to the erainent personages 
of yore -what they themselves purposed and experienced. 


The object of the reform to which the Gdthas testify is two-fold a purification of the 
religion coupled with the announcement of a new, more efhical theology and an improvement in 
the social condition by means of a progressive exchange of the nomadic and bucolic life for the 
more settled occupation of husbandry. With the Gathaic poet, genuinely pious man, 
ardent cultivator, and just master are only synonymous expressions. To wish to participate in 
the practice of the good religion, -without cherishing tillage, is nothing but hypocrisy. Agricul- 
turists are the only rational people, men after the heart of Asha and Vohumano. Such as abide, 
but do not co-operate, with them, and follow their own profane avocations, db but promote 
Aesma or Hatred because of their folly, advance Kama or Jealousy because of their vile 
language, and further the interests of the daevas in general with their deceitful precepts.®^! The 
two motives are so intrinsically united, that a social reformation arose, which was ultimately 
■wedded to an ethical creed, or rather which entirely reposed on it from its very beginnings. 
The most primitive records witness to Zarathnshtrianism being such a combination. And we 
may note by the way that it speahs for its relative antiqnity. Centuries after Alexander there 
was no call for the introduction of agrienlltire into Iran, nor need a life of fixed domicile have 
been recommended as acceptable in the sight of God. A religious incentive to agricultural 
pursuits belongs to hoary antiquity. But he that as it may, the Mazda religion has ever retained 
this peculiar feature of its origin, and whether or not the dogma was subsequently accom- 
modated to other surroundings and other conditions, the. active and energetic husbandman 
remained the type of devout Zarathushtrian. The veneiation and the sanctification of cattle 
common to the Indian and the Iranian have their sources in a much anterior peiiod. But 
its latest presentment apart, the ancient view assumed a peculiar shape in the scheme inaugu- 
rated by Zarathushtra, the symbolic significance of which is still misjudged by many. The 
reformers here linked themselves to the earlier mythic conceptions which they attempered to 
the requirements of their credenda. 


When we reflect upon its semi-philosophic, semi-rsligious tenor, the doctrine is anything 
but a poet or thinker’s transmutation of popular beliefs. It is a well-conceived and tolerably 
coherent system, in which the uppermost dignity is accorded to a moral God encircled by 
beings and spirits commanding homage from man and composing his divine council. But these 
celestial appantions aie too diaphanous impersonations of the permanent attributes and principal 
blessings of this Godhead to come within the purview of mythology proper. A system of this 
description cannot evolve itself gradually among a God-fearing nation, but can only bethought 
out and preached with the full consciousness of its being the best revelation from on high in 
a school of divines and sages. ^ 


« •4.^^-^ sketch we intend to give of this system will itself furnish the most convincing proof 
of It. But a glance at the native country and at the origin and the founder of the Zarathush- 
tnan faith must precede our outline of the reformation. 


Fasna 46, 1 seq. 

See lasna 31, 10 and S3, 3. Of Aeshma and Eama tradition makes hatred and lealonsy (Fasna 49 - 41 The 
Se T;' °n,’“ H”-. '“d that form . I woS 
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2. Zarath-ushtra and Ins Entourage in the Ga,thas. 

Throngkont the Avesia Zarath-ushtra passes for a great reformer, one to whom Ahnra 
Mazda has disclosed his revelation and who communicates the same to humanity. Not less 
than the views of the learned, the reports of the Oriental and Greek writers differ as to the 
author of this religion. If^ according to some he was a contemporary of Hystaspes, father of 
Darius, — a view which has obviously resulted from confounding Hystaspes with the Vish- 
taspa of the Zarathushtrian legends, — in the opinion of others he lived six centuries prior to 
the beginning of the Christian era, while there are those who would go still farther back. 
If a few call him, a Median, a Persian, or a Medo-Persian, others declare him to have been 
a Baktrian or even a Babylonian. It is impossible to educe historical facts out of this medley of 
accounts ; and the more so because Herodotus, on whom we may rely with the greatest con- 
fidence, makes no mention of Zarathushtra. 

The name itself of Zarathushtra is not easy to interpret. Whichever way it is construed 
we have to recognise an anomaly in the 'compound word — a deviation from the rules of 
Iranian phonetics. It is nnintelligible how the Greeks came by the formation Zoroastros, as 
it is against all the Oriental metamorphoses of the appellation,, and the one we find in Diodorus 
is probably borrowed from Ktesias, vig., Zathnaustes, which, however, makes a nearer approach 
to the original. Semitic derivation (which has been attempted) was foredoomed to failure. It 
could not surmount the difficulty which lies in the iJi and which is not solved by the sugges- 
tion of Sir Henry Eawlinson who would make Zarathushtra eq^ual to the Assyrian Zimishtar. 
The name is undoubtedly Aryan, but perhaps it belongs to a stage in the evolution of the 
language preceding the Iranian we know : hence the uncertainty of its significance 

No wonder that the hazy incertitude of the meaning has given rise to the theory that 
Zarathushtra was no- historical personage, hut purely a mythical figure, possibly an embodi- 
ment of the school or sect from which the new religmn issued, or a semi-anthropomorphic 
image of the god Mithra. 

Other scholars hold it impossible to set up anything like a biography of the prophet from 
the narratives bequeathed to us, and would relegate all that the younger Avesta and the later 
Persian writings relate of him to the limbo of myth. They, however, urge that that view does 
not preclude the possibility that a real prophet bearing the name once lived and. taught and 
laid the foundation of the Mazdayasnian religion. There are, on the other hand, distinguished 
Orientalists, who, with Martin Hang at their head* consider Zarathushtra not merely as 
a historic personality, but claim fbr him, or failing that for bis contemporaries and disciples, 
to some extent the composition of the Gdikas. 

First of all to investigate this last hypothesis. Let us admit without further ado that 
several chants in the Gathic collection are calculated to appear as the authentic produc- 
tion of Zarathushtra himself and his earliest believers. One hymn directly claims him for 
its author. It is the opening one in the Gdiha Uslitavaiti {Yasna 43). The minstrel describes 
how the Deity himself came attended by Vohumaao to him and asked, “ Who art thou ? whose 
art thou ?” Whereupon he immediately answers, ‘Zarathushtra,’ and expresses his desise “to 
prove a stern chastiser of transgressors, a friend and a help to the righteous, and to win over 


Kern regards Zarathuslitra as a star-genius or a ligM-god and analyses the name into Zara-thusbtra which 
he translates like Windisohmann by “ gold-briHiance.” Most soholarB divide the compound into Zatath and uahir, 
finding “ camel ” in the second component, which occurs also in names like Avaracshtra, Prasaoshtra, &o., and the 
first is reduced to garai or garadh, making of the whole “ gold camel, ” or “yellow camel,” or "camel-hearted,” or 
“ possessing bold camel.” 

To them belong Sartholomae, Geldner, and William Jackscir. 
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the zealous searchers alter the kingdom of Grod by means of unceasing praise and meditation of 
Mazda.” The object of the hymn lies on the face of it, though it 'contains passages which 
have so far resisted elucidation. It depicts the call of Zarathushtra to his prophetic mission. 
He realises the enormous difficulty ©f his message, but is prepared for its execution, Ahura 
Mazda will vouchsafe him support, and Aramaiti will instruct him. This entire narrative, 
therefore, is reported by Zarathushtra himself. Bnt even in the strophes where he is not 
mentioned — for instance, where he complains of persecution and misunderstanding and is at 
a loss whither to wend his way — - the speaker and the prophet are identical. 

Nevertheless it does not follow that he is the actual poet. There are found arguments 
warranting suspicion. It is patent that to the singer of this hymn Zarathushtra is a sancti- 
fied being of bygone ages. We may not believe it, bat he declares that he existed from before 
the creation. At all events the following words are pat in his month in strojplie 5 : — 

“ Thee I conceive as holy Mazda Ahnra, 

Because at the creation of the world I beheld Thee first, 

When Thou didst appoint that deeds and words shall their recompense have 
For the wicked evil, happy blessings for the good.” 

Here then he is so far glorified as to have experienced this apocalypse at the first begin- 
ning of things. And this idea recurs again. He is named in numerous passages where he 
can neither be the poet nor his contemporary. A striking instance is the celebrated dialogue 
with Geush TJrva, the soul of the Kine, a personification whose significance we shall discuss 
m the sequel. Geush TJrva laments over her snfEerings and beseeches Mazda for a guardian. 
Mazda responds that Zarathnishtra is the only protector ordained to be her lord, her Batu, for 
he knoweth all the divine commandments. In spite of her appeal for a more puissant care- 
taker, Geush Urva has to content herself with Zarathushtra.®* 


Fancies of this description do not crop up in the life-time of a person. They are the 
result rather of his apotheosis decreed by posterity. 

In another song along with him we come upon Visttasp, whom tradition makes his 
patron, Frasaoshtra, whom it makes his father-in-law, who both are already living, if I construe 
the passage correctly, with Ahura Mazda in heaven, “where Asha is united with Armaiti” 
(righteousness with true belief), where the sovereignty of the Good Mind premils, and where 
Ahura Mazda tenants what we may call his Valhalla {varedmam). Vishtasp is counted among 
the inmates of Maxda’s house, and of the Haeohataspa Spitamas, the house of Zarathnshtra 
It IS claimed that they brought to the believers Asha (nighteousneBs) according to the primordial 
or aboriginal ordinance of Ahnra. It is permissible to expound all this in a metaphorical sense, 
but taken all m all it produces the impression that the minstrel refers to persons now exalted to 
divinity whom he pays homage.®® 


o^atutes a whole a«d perohaeoe ie cl the oldeet, contain 

several allusions to the Zarathushtarian legends,®® 

P«>l.lem,ifitwae lees mutaeted aad so mote ieielli- 
L the M ‘ that Zarathaehtra had “recentlj- pioelaimed a reward 

laearf. orparadiee. Oae oaasLoely refram&om 

t Zaratheehtra here epokea of ie aot a pereoe, but rather au 

wMoh Z H “V iMtauoe the pieces which deal with the gifts with 

which Zarathnshtra must be propitiated 


Tasm 29, 8, 9. 

The GUha, rohuhhehathra, Tasna 50. (See flpeciaUy strophes 11 and 15 ) 


Tasna 46, 13—19. 

Fasna 46, 13 ; 49, 12 ; 60, 6, 
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Sometimes lie obvioasly discriminates between tbe holy saints of yore and himself and 
his own. 8® 

One wonld almost be inclined to discover in the three names the ideal representatives of 
the three states, the priest-seers, the rulers and the men, were it not that we have reasons to 
look upon the legend of Viahtasp’s kingdom as of younger date. 

The last is the only Gdtha,'^ the claim of which to translate us directly to the times of 
Zarathushtra can be logically sustained. 

But unfortunately the greater part of it is in a hopelessly mangled condition^o® and is hard 
to interpret on this account, as well as because of its many obsolete words. Not more than the 
opening few strophes yield an easy sense. They display as living, besides Zarathushtra, Pra- 
shaoshtra and the eldest or the most beautiful of Zarathnshtra's daughters, — Pauruchista 
Spitami. The composition is evidently a nuptial song for the prophet’s daughter. It treats 
of her housewife’s duties and the bridegroom addresses a few words of monition to the bride.^ 
The Qdtha is either extremely archaic and beuce hard to construe, or very posterior, which 
should account for its defective formation. I suspect the latter.® The way in which the 
first strophe mentions Zarathushtra does not favor the supposition that here the speaker is 
a contemporary and shows that he cannot be the bard himself. Most probably it is a marriage- 
song in which holy men of antiquity are held up to imitation. 

Hence for a historical construction the texts lend but scanty support. At the 
same time positive evidence for regarding the whole as mare myth is equally meagre. 
We encounter names which would be borne by gods and demi-gods. But those of the kmsmen 
and the first disciples of Zarathushtra are not of this description. They may indicate mythical 
beings, but men quite as well. Most are compounds ending with osp (horse) ; Haechataspa 
was the ancestor, Paurushaapa waa the father, of Zarathushtra, — the father is not mentioned 
in the Gdthas, — Jamaspa was his trusty friend, Vishtaspa his patron. The names sometimes 
terminate in ushira (camel), as Frashaoahtra. Paurnchishta, the name of his daughter, may be 
an ordinary proper name, ]ust as Spitama, the honorific title of Zarathushtra and some of his 
relations, which was latterly construed as a patronymic. Spitama, or Spitamenes,® and Vishtaspa 
are acknowledged old Persian names. Not the less can they be applied to common persons. 
Compounds with asp present themselves from ancient times in the names of deities, and 
the name of Vishtaspa’s father, Aurataspa,is one of the epithets of Apam-napat, the god of 
“fire ‘which resides in water,” the hghtning god. Maidyo-maongha, another adherent of the 
prophet’s, is called by a name, which, for a man’s, is highly suspicious ; assuredly it sounds 
queer to be called “ Middle-of-the-moon,” or, as I should say, Full-moon. Tbe pros and cons 
tolerably hold the balance. But if we are here not ou historic ground, we do not also go 


98 Yasna 28, 6 — 8, where Frasaoshtra is emphatioally znantioned as “ tbe man.” 

99 Oditha VahxshtoisMi, Yasna 58 

190 Strophe 2 offers the hardest difftculties, and the most mystifying line runs — 

Kavadha Yishtaspa Zarathushtrish Spviamo Mrashaoahtrasoha, 

Are two persons named here or three ? If three, what is Zarathnshtrish Spitamo P It cannot be Zarathushtra 
himself, inasmuch as he is already named m the preceding strophe and hoi here refers to him It follows, therefore 
that two men only are spoken of — note that the cha is only once repeated — and that Zarathnshtrish* goes with 
Kara Vishtaspa and Spitamo with Erashaoshtra Por the first, see Jasht, 13, 98. 

1 [See the beantifnl metrical version in Mill’s The Qaihas of Zarathushtra in metre and rhythm, p 191 .— Tb ] 

9 Darmesteter sees m the last strophe a germ of the Ahunavairya prayer, which, if it was correct, wonld make 
the song very old But I wonld rather assume the reverse — the end of the hymn is a paiapbraae of the old prayer, 
s Spitamenes was leader of Sogdian cavalry under Bessos. Arrian, III., 28, 16. 
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beyond the bounds of tradibon Not the faintest trace of a single myth is found in the 
Gdthas which were subsequently current in connection with Zarathushtra. There is 
no vestige in the Gdthas of his miraculous birth, his temptation, his struggle with the Evil 
Spirit, his expected apparition at the end of time The Zaiathushtra of the most ancient 
records is in fact another than the one figuring in the younger works. Here, in general, he is 
the sublime seer to whom Mazda Ahura imparts his profound wisdom, a sort of Moses, who 
communes with the Supreme Deity as a man does with hia fiiend. He is the chosen prophet. 
Occasionally he is raised to a still higher eminence He is no doubt no god or theomorphic 
man. He is not installed by the side of Ahura Mazda as the head of the mundane, as Ahura 
Mazda is of the celestial, economy. If he is appointed Eatu or spiritual champion of Geush 
TJrva, that is only a figurative phrase to suggest that his new doctrine is the basis of a more 
humane social order , though it closely approaches the dogma of his domination of all temporal 
concerns, for already at the genesis it was he who beheld Mazda and i eceived his revelation. 
To be brief, his glorification has perceptibly commenced, though it is yet in its undeveloped 
stage. 

The circle of his kindred and siannch followers, so far as the Gdthas are concerned, is 
purely human. Though Vishtaspa^ has become a king for the Gdtha poet (and as such he is 
invariably viewed from here downwards), his realm is ethereal — Maghahya khshatra ; whatever 
its meaning, science or sagacity according to tradition, or the community of the faithful, 
accoiding to Geldner and Jackson He is a Kava, which is his constant epithet and which 
primarily signified nothing save sage or seer for a certainty. And as Kava he was also 
a poet — a fact which is explicitly stated. He belonged indeed to the Magavans, for he is 
styled the intrepid, and is ever celebrated as the most intimate friend of Zarathushtia and the 
defender of his following. 

Of the brothers Frashaoshtra and De-Jamaspa, who are called Hvogvas,B whatever the 
import of the term, at least the second seems to have been a minstrel also. But as to the 
enigmatic Maidhyo-maongha it is distmctly asserted that he volunteered to receive instruc- 
tion in the canon of Mazdaism with intent to profess the creed all his life. Despite the 
circumstance that so early as in the old hymns they show lineaments, which time has somewhat 
helped fade, I do not see why we should deny them all, excepting perhaps Maidhyo-maongha, 
historic existence. Whether this is true of Zarathushtra also is another question. Similar 
snspicions have been entertained about persons of undoubted reality. The employment of 
the term Zarathushtra for priests so frequently in the Gdthas and even in the superlative 
degree, garaiWirofewio, to indicate the arch-hierophant, tends to demonstrate that the 
expression stands for the personification of a school or denomination of priest-prophets or sages, 
who in a combined league brought about a social and religious upheaval or a general 
amehoration. But this inference is not absolutely inevitable. The possibility remains that 
a person Zarathushtra by name was the great reformer, the story of whose life shrouded in 
a nimbus of legends, evades successful investigation, 

(To he continued.) 


* are the most important passages treating of Tishtaspa mostly along with his other early proselvtes: 
1 ama 2S, 7 ; 46, 16 ; 51, 16. The last is very noteworthy. 

s Hyogva, later hvoia, is used as a family name, bnt may mean “ well-situate ” or “noble.” The daughter op 
Jamasp is also so snrnamed in the TaaUa. De, as need before Jamasp, is UHnally explained by “ wise ” I’d!- 
Maidhyo-maongha, see raswo 61, 19 . • jjor 
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SYSTEM OE SANSKRIT TRANSLITERATION 
Sib, — Altliougli Oriental scholarsliip is far 
advanced m Europe, and a great deal has already 
been done to present Indian lore and literature 
in the more important of the European languages, 
it IB a matter of gieat regiet that no uniform 
system of the transliteration of the Sanskiit 
Alphabet into Roman characters has yet been 
adapted The system now followed in the publi- 
cations of the Indian Goveniment is what is known 
as the Hunterian system The Asiatic Society 
of Bengal follows a system of its own. The 
Intemational Congress of Orientalists approved 
a slightly modified system in 1894, and the Royal 
Asiatic Society of GreatBritain and Ireland again 
modified that system in 1896 and recommended 
its adoption by all the countries engaged in 
Oiiental studies It is needless to diiate heie 
upon the advantages of a uniform system They 
are too well known to require any advocacy, 
much less from a man of my position and acquiie- 
ments I would, therefore, ask Has not the time 
yet come when a serious attempt should be made 
to reduce the different systems now in vogue to 
unifoimity, so that students may be spared the 
unnecessary difficulty they have to encounter in 
studying the different systems before they can 
read Oriental publications perfectly? Personally 
I am of opinion that it is time that some Oriental 
Society should take up the work in hand and 
appomt a committee consisting of the lepiesenta- 
tives of the different Oriental Societies in Em ope 
and Asia. This committee should study the 


different systems of tiansliteration. and either 
choose one of the existing ones or suggest a new 
one ; the latter, of course, will be an adaptation 
more oi less of the several existing ones. 
I, theiefore, biing this matter to the notice of 
Oiiental scholais and Societies through the 
medium of this Jouinnl, and trust that my 
request will not be totally disiegarded. 

In case this request meets with the attention 
which, I think, it deseives, there is one point 
which I would at once place befoie scholars and 
Societies. It is this In almost all the systems 
now in vogue 5, S', 5" and 3“ aie represented by 
t, fh, d and dh, and ff, 3, and Vf by t, th, d, dh, 
respectively My suggestion is that ?, 3, T and 
3 should be represented by t, th, d, and dh, an/l 
by t, th, d, and dh, and in justifica- 
tion of this suggestion I would note (1) that 
t and d aie always pronoimced as 3 and ^3 in 
English and not as 3 and 3 and (2) that the 
letters ocoui after the 33^ ones in Sanskrit, and 
consequently it is but reasonable that the diacriti- 
cal maiks should be added to the second set, 
if, of course, it does not sacrifice ‘ completeness’ 
in any way. 

Stam Stjndar Das 

Benares. 

[ I stiongly sympathise with the writer, but 
nearly thirty years’ experience has taught me the 
practical hopelessness of bringing about the 
reform he very properly desires. — Ed.J 


MISCELLANEA. 


A NOTE ON VIENPAKSHA OE 
VIJATANAOARA. 

The Alampdndi plate of Yirdpdksha was pub- 
hshedby Mr V.Venkayya, ante, Vol. III. p 224 ff., 
and was followed by a note in Additions 
and Corrections printed at the beginning of 
Vol Y. (p v). Mr Yenkayya points out that 
the Sanskrit drama Ndrdyanivildsa confirms the 
Alampfindi plate in declaring that Yirfipdksha’s 
parents were Hanhara II of Yijayanagara, and 
his wife MallS.dSvi, the daughter of King Rdma. 
The facts are these : — The plate in question 
asserts that MallddM belonged to “the race of 
RSmadfiva,” while the drama explicitly declares 
her to have been the daughter of Kmg Rdma, 
ealhng Yirfipdksha the ‘‘daughter’s son of Kmg 
Rama”; and from this Mr. Yenkayya deduces that 


the lady in question was the daughter of King 
Rdmachandra of the family of the Tddavas of 
Dfivagiii. But I think it far more likely that 
the plate is correct and the drama incorrect. 
R&machandra reigned from A. D 1271 to 1309, 
his death occurring in the latter year. The reign 
of Hanhara II of Yijayanagara began, probably, 
in 1379 A D and lasted till the end of 1399, when 
he died. It seems quite impossible that he could 
have marned a daughter of King Rdmachandra, 
and therefore I thmk we must assume that his 
wife MallddSvi, or Malldmbika, though she may 
have been “ of the race of,” was not the daughter 
of. King Rama, — if Rama was identical with 
R4machandra of D^vagiri. 

R. Sewell. 
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IN MEMORY OP HER LATE MAJESTY 
QUEEN VICTORIA {oh. 22-1-1901) 

The bells send forth their deepest mournful tunes ’ 
The heai-ts of miUions almost stop in beating; 
The sea throws furious waves against the shore, 
As if to stop her Royal Queen’s retreating. 

For many millions ’tis a sacred time ; 

The busiest people stop their daily calling. 

The lightning spaik goes flashing round the earth 
And tells the woild the news the most appalling. 
’Tis as if Nature’s self proclaimed to men 
In stoi m and thunder Listen to the tiding ; 

“ The best of souls God’s angels take away. 

And you must stop and brave the storms abiding.” 
No better Queen nor ever monarch was 
Than she who was the jewel of her nation; 

And never will a better ruler come 
To follow in her earthly lofty station. 

No better wife, no better mother lived 
In all her wide dominions, raled by love , 

May Heaven grant her peace, which earth denied. 
In God’s eternal regions above ! 

H. Humbert. 

Breslau, (Germany), 25th January 1901. 

Ghantabhir viralair vidarunaravaiS IdSuchyate 
v=abhito 

hpitpadmair atisamkhyagair api nnnadi soshup- 
yate du^khitaih I 

samraja saritam cha bhfshanatamai rorudhyate- 
v=ormibhi 

rddhorodhibhir atmapalanapato rajSyas svar- 
arohanam U 

Sarvesham ayam atidussaho nu kalal^ 
karyastha kvachid api dri^yate na karmatheshu | 
taditkam pan jagatim parltya tejo 
hrmmarmasprisam anuvakty=udantam a 
samantat il 

Nanu hatavidhir arad garjat=Tttham jananam 
stanitamukharavakyair bho hatasah kim anyat 1 
divi cha bhuvi cha manya neshyate devavrmdaih 
tatham api hndi dhairyaeh chhokabhSio 
’nuvahyahll 

Dhii angleyasudhapayomdhisamudbhutam nu 
muktaphalam 

lujui sarvajanasraya prabhntaya=nanya hi 
Viktdriya j 

no bhutam na bhavishyati priyagunagaiam 
jagatyam tato 

bhumipalanabhagyabhS.janachanam vastu 
dvitiyam dhruvam il 

Priye pnyatara kanta mata vatsalyavi^ruta I 
n=otpatsyate ’para rajiiya rashtre kashthanta- 
vistrite II 


Yasyai iajasavritty=eyam vasudha na sukham 
dadau I 

deyat tasyai sada santaldkadhishthanam 
avyayah I 

H. Keishija Sastei. 
Ooiacamund, 23rd February 1904. 

THE ORIGIN OP THE EDIBLE LOCUST. 

( Tailing Folklore J 
BY B. EOTDU, MAHARAJA. 

The tutelary god of herds and flocks among 
the aboixginal Tailings is called Mallaxma. 
He IS a tribal god, but the long legend about 
him appears to be an allegory on the pastoral 
and agricultuial conditions of the people. In 
this legend Mallanna tends and lears herds and 
flocks, while his elder bi others become agricul- 
tuiists and live by tilhng the land. He is a 
princely heio, but a bachelor and very virtuous- 
Of both heioic and priestly descent, he neverthe- 
less supplies the dairy produce of the world. 
His elder brothers are married, and his sisters-in- 
law dislike him, and, desirmg to bamsh him from 
the family, they drug him and have designs 
against his life He, however, sticks to the 
family, because he is treated with great affection 
by his younger sist^s, who are vii'gins 
At last, Mallanna’s sisters-m-law stir their hus- 
bands against him, until one day, while his 
brothers are ploughmg m the fields and he is 
tending cattle close by, a quarrel arises and he is 
^saulted and banished by his brothers. He then 
proceeds to the woods in which he subsequently 
lives for many days, wandenng far and wide, 
remote and friendless. 

After his banishment, his sisters-in-law arrive in 
the fields with food for their husbands, and his 
younger sisters bring rice and milk for him, but 
find him absent. Learning what had taken place 
and that he had betaken himself to woods, the 
younger gills also proceed in the same dmection 
in search for him. Filled with grief and great 
sorrow, they give way to loud lamentations, call 
for him, and search everywhere in the woods, but 
cannot find him. At last, when they are exhausted 
by continuouB lamentations and are overcome 
with fatigue, they, m utter despair, pray to 
the gods, and in their brother’s name empty their 
vessels of nee and imlk mto ant-hiUs and other 
holes m the earth. Then, fuU of grief and 
sorrow, they return home. The holy rice and 
milk thus buried becomes animated in the womb 
of the earth, and, being transformed into the 
beautiful locusts caUed uswrL, which are edible 
both by man and beast, flew up into the sky. 
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KASHGAR AND THE KHAROSHTHL 
BY 0. PBANKE AND E PISCHEL. 

PART I. 

2'ransla(ed, with the permission of the authors and tinder revision by iheoi, 
from the “F> oceediJiffS of the Eoyal Academy oj Sciences ofFiussia” 3th Febiuaty,1903,pp. 184 to 196, 
by Christian A. Caaieron. 

1. — The Chinese sources. 

By O. Pranke. 

S YLVAIN LEVI lately stated, in an essay on the Indian writing running irom light to left,i that 
Kharoshtri, not Khaioshthi, is its name, and that it means the v»ritmg of Kashgar. The com- 
mentary (Yin yi ) to the now tianslation of the Avatamsaka-Sutia (Sin yi Ta fang liiiang Fo hua yen 
king) composed by Hui yuan during the T*ang Dynasty ( not eailier than the 8th century A. D.), 
oontaiiis an explanation of the name Shu- oi Su-le to the tollowing effect “ The coirect fonii of the name 
Su-U IS K'-ia-lu-shu-tan-le, For long this country has been called by the abbreviated form Slm-U, 
and it has become customary to substitute anothei chaiacter for the sound shu. Shu-U is the name 
of a mountain of this kingdom, whence it is derived. It is said also to mean ‘ evil nature ’ and to 
refer to the disposition of the natives.’' IFia (K‘fi)-lu-shu-ta(nJ-li answers exactly to the Sanslmt 
woid Kliai oshtra, and as 8hu-U, the contraction for it (such contractions are very fiequent in 
Chinese), is an old name for Kashgar, Levi concludes that “Kharoshfcia means the country of 
Kashgai, and that the Khaioshtil is most piobably the wilting of Kashgar.” The gloss from which 
he draws this conclusion is repeated woid foi woid in Ch'an kuan’s commentary to the Sutra 
mentioned (Bunyiu Nan]io, No. 1589), and also in a compilation by Hui lui, a native of Kashgai, 
and in the continuation of this work by Hi lin. All these writings belong to tbe T‘aiig Dynasty, 
Bublor’s^theory that the Khaioshthi was confined to the small distiict of the older Gaudhara m the 
north-west of India was confuted alieady by the discovery of the Eharoshthi manusciipts of the 
Dhammapada at Khotau, and by Stem’s discoveiy of numerous documents [185] in similar writing, 
on wood and leather, in places of worship on the Niya River. Now Levi’s discovery would piove 
not only that the Khaioshthi was the writing of Oential Asia,® as he says, but that it even originated 
in Kashgar, and took its name fiom that town. 

Let us now consider what other Chinese sources have to say about the Kharoshthi. In 
accordance with the Lalitavistara, the Buddhist Encyclopiaedia Fa yuan chu lin, an original work 
completed in 668, mentions, as Tenien do Lacoupene already has shown, ^ G4 systems of writing, of 
which the fiist is the Brahmi, the second the K‘ (i) c^lu-se-t‘o ; on the latter name a gloss remarks 
that it “ means m Chinese ass-lip,”® that is, KharosJitha in Sanskrit, The same work, in describing 
the different systems of wilting, remarks, “ The art of writing Avas discovered by three divine 
masters • the most famous is Brahman, whose writing reads from left to right , the next is K^(i)a-lu 
(abbreviated from K‘(i)a-lu-se~Po = Kharoshiha), whose writing leads fiom right to left; the least 
important is Tsang-hte, whose writing reads downwaids. Biahman and, Kharoshtha lived in India, 
T‘sang-kie in China . Brahman andKhaioshtha got their systems from heaven , T‘sang-kie constructed 
his from the footprints of birds, etc.”® Similarly the Buddhist glossary, Fan yi ming yi tai, compiled 
in the 12th centuiy, says, under K‘ (i)a-lii-se-fo : “This means in Chinese * Ass-lip,’ it is the name of 
a great Rishi (Kharoshtha).” In another work on Buddhist technology. Fa lae ngan li t‘u, compiled 
m 1607, the article on Sanskrit contains the remark that “ There are 64 systems of writing in the 
world, the first is the Brahmi, the second the Khaioshthi ” (K‘ia-lou-shu)A 

1 Bulletin de VJScole Fmn^aiae d/JUnolr^me Orient, Vol 11. pp. 246 sqrj. — [Por a translation of this article of 
M Sylvain Levi, see Vol XSSIII above, 1904, p, 79 fiF — Editor,] 

^ Bnnyiu Nanjio, Catalogue, Nrs. 87 and 88. ® Lidiache FalaeograpMe, § 7. 

4 Bdbylonian and Oriental Record, Vol. I p 59. ® Pa yuan chu hn, chap. 9, fol, 29 r®. 

»'> L 0 . fol 30 v”. Fa kie ngan li t'u, ohap. 1. 1, 7, fol. 12 r®. 
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If Hui yuan’s information as to Kashgar were based on fact, we should of course have to 
i enounce this tradition of the Rishi Kharoshtha who invented in India an alphabet secondary m 
iinpoitance only to the Brahmi. Certainly, if the history of speech were to receive [186] something 
more reliable m its place, the loss would not be great, but Hui yuan and his followers make still 
stronger demands on our credulity. According to them, the best Chinese histories, dictionaries, 
geographical descnptions, &c., would have been guilty of an act of unexampled carelessness, so far as 
Kashgar and its history are conceined. Not one of them, earlier or later than the commentary on 
the Avataihsaka-Sutra, makes the slightest mention of the abbreviation of the name Shu-le from 
K‘ia-lu-s/tM-tan-le. 

That 8u~le is identical with the distiict of Kasligar of the present day we should learn, if we 
did not know it alieady, directly fiom the History of the warhlee expeditions of the ruling dynasty ^ 
nhich says: “Kashgar is the old Su-U, a countiy in Turkestan existing already at the time of the 
Han and T‘ang Dynasties.”® The Annals of the Foimer Han Dynasty (206 B. 0. to 23 A. D.) 
hrst mention the name ; they say ; “ The Prmce of Su’le resides in the town Su-le."^ We find in the 
Annals of the Later Han Dynasty (25 B. 0. to 220 A. D.) a fairly detailed description of the state 
or Su-U and of its contests with other Central Asiatic kingdoms.^® The later chronicles partly give 
little more infoimation than that embassies came from Su-le to China to pay tribute. The T'ang 
Annals (618-905 A. D.), which contain a longer description of the country and its inhabitants, say . 

IS also called A'a-s/ia,” and • “The Prince (of 5M-Ze) bears the name A (‘^) and the 

■am name A-mo-ehih, he resides in the town K^a-shihf^^ These two names plainly point to the 
Kashgar of to-day All the information on the subject is summarised by the Pien yi tien in its 
tieatise on In the heading of this latter, still another name is given for Kashgar, namely, 

[187] Shi-U-hi-U-Mit which Stanislas Julien renders by ^rilritati. Hiian-tsang’s Si yii ki, according 
to the French translation, remarks with regard to the name K'a-sha that the kmgdom formeily 
bore the name Sttrli, and that this was the name of the capital, but that the correct form was 
Slu-U-ki-lirto-ti,—SuU being a corruption.!^ The same striking remark is repeated, on the authority 
of the Si yu ki, by the Fan yi ming yi tsi.^® The great dictionary Pei w6n ytin fu also gives the name 
&ii~U, adding some other sources of information.!® 

The works which we have mentioned are standard works on antiquarian matters in Chinese 
literature. Would it not be incredible, under these circumstances, that not one of them should make 
any mention of the important and interesting derivation of the name Su-U from Kharoshtra, and 
that all, without exception, should be silent as to the fact that Su-lo was the name of a mountain, 
and that another character had been substituted foi the sound shu ? I cannot bring myself to put 
the authority of the Buddhist commentator before that of the other works, and as long as his 
statements are unsupported by further proofs, I cannot avoid the suspicion that his etymology is 
nothmg but the outcome of his imagination. The assertions of Hui yuan must certainly have been 
known to the learned authors of the Fan yi ming yi tsi, the Pien yi tien and the Pei w6n yiin fu, but 
the fact of their not even mentioning them shows what value they attributed to them. 

As to the meaning of the word 8u-U, for which, with the older pronunciation, we may perhaps 
have to read Suleh or Surah the Chinese sources give no information. We have similarly 
sounding old tnbal names from Central Asia, as K*u-le {Koreh?)}^ Sha-U {8orak?y^ ChHh-U 


8 wu ki, chap. 4, fol. 19 r<>. 9 T«Bien Han shu, chap. 96 o, fol. 20 r^ 

« “ » ^ “ T'ang shu, chap. 221 o, fol 22 r“. 

M “ gar ” according to St. Julian (Hfdmoires mr Us Goniries Ocmdentales, Vol II p 427 note) is a termination 
meaning town,’ to many names of places in the dialects of Northern India 

w Ren yi tien, chap. 56, Shu-16 pu. u Mimoires, &o , Vol. II p. 219. note 2. 

IT chap. 102 b, fol. 82 r“. 

n 1 u to/S- f See Waasihew, Buddh^sm,, p. 55 of the German translation ; 

Iloofchill, The Life of the Buddha (London, 1884), p. 240. note 1. 

“ ^ » l. «!»P. 67 . K'o-pWfo p.. W. 1 V. 
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{TchireL ^), T‘ie4e {Terek f),20 which may be of Turk-IJigur origin. The traveller Huaii tsang, 
as noted above, remarks that the name Su-le is corrupted, and that Srikriiah [188] is the correct 
form. Perhaps a Sanskntist could give us some mfoimation about this word 

Prof. Levi’s conclusion that the Kharoshthi writing had been the wilting of Central Asia, can, 
in my opinion, no more be considered as borne out by facts. I cannot add much of any importance 
to the question, but I shall at least bring together what I have learned from the Chinese sources 
accessible to me. According to them, it is very doubtful if we are entitled at all to speak of one writing 
of Central Asia. The Pan yi ming yi tsi says under K'^a-lu-se-Po {Kharoslilha) : “ It is also written 
in the abbreviated form K‘a-lou. It is the writing of the dwellers m the North border districts.” 
Regarded from an Indian standpoint, this would lead us to the outskirts on the Hindu Kush, and 
to the fringes of the Karakorum and Kunlun Mountains, in other words, to the border-districts 
of Eastern Turkestan Whether, like the Brahmi, the Kharoshthi originally by means of the 
Buddhibt wiitings got into some of the old states on the borders of the great desert, or whether the 
native tradition, that the district of Khotan was early seized and colonized by immigrants from the 
North-West Pan]ab, is true, may remain, for the present, an open question. Stein, considermg the 
fact that most of the Kharoshthi documents excavated by him were written in an Indian language, 
and had no religious character, inclines to the latter belief. 2^- Before the question can be solved, 
a translation of the woiks already found, and of any others that may be discovered, will be required, 
besides a thorough search in the Chinese sources It will also be difficult to decide whether the 
Kharoshthi was used in Shu’le fiist and lu its oldest form, as the fantastic etymology of Hui yuan 
might lead us to believe. Other and stronger proofs are necessary for this also. Still it is surpnsmg 
that the peculiai writing of Su-U is several times specially mentioned. In the older T‘ang Annals, 
we find: “They (the inhabitants of SvnU) have the manner of writing of the Hu. ”22 (We shall 
have to investigate the expression Hu, presently.) No such remark is made with regard to the other 
states of Turkestan. Huan tsang describes the writing of Su-le as follows : — [189] “ They (the 
inhabitants) have borrowed their letters from India. Though they have adapted and changed them, 
then geneial form and appearance has remained the same 5 their speech and pronunciation however 
aie different fiom those of all other stat0s.”23 At first sight, this description by the Ohineso pilgrim 
would certainly answer to the Central Asiatic Brahmi writmg better than to the Kharoshthi with its 
rounded forms , but the impression changes when one compares this passage with others by 
Hrian tsang. In his notes on the districts in the North-West of India about the Karakoram 
Mountains and the West and South borders of the Tanm basin, he speaks principally of the writing 
of three states with which that of the others had been more 01 less identical. These are, the writing 
of Tukhara {Tu-ho-lo, Tokharestan), of Su-U and of Kustana or Khotan {Kiusa-tan-na). The first 
he describes as follows : “ The language differs now and then from that of the other states. The 

alphabet consists of 25 letters, which are combined with each other so that they can be used for all 
purposes (of expression). Their books are written m diagonal lines, which run from left to right 
So here, in the West of Kashgar, at any rate, the domain of the Kharoshthi had ended. On the 
other hand he says of the writing of Khotan : “ The letters follow the manner and arrangement of 
the Indian writing. Their form and appearance have been slightly changed, but the original has 
been followed on a whole. The speech, howevei, is different from that of all the other states.”25 This 
description seems to suit the Brahmi writing better still than that of the writmg of Su-U. Now 
Dr. Stein has found Brahmi manuscripts at Haudan-Uiliq (north-east of Khotan) and at Endere (east 
of the Niya River), but at the latter place only one, the rest being Kharoshthi documents ; in Yotkan 


** See Parker, A Thousand Tears of the Tartars, p. 265 »gg. 

Pr^tminary Report on a Journey of Arehaological cmd Topographical Exploration in Chinese Tu/fJeestan, p. 61 sg. 
22 Eiu T'ang Shu, chap. 198, fol. 17 v“. 

25 Si yii ki in Pien yi tien. Sliu-16 pu, fol. 6 r°. Marco Polo also reports of Kashgar that the inhabitants of this 
country had a remarkable language (Yule, The Book of 3er Marco Polo, Vol. I. p. 169], 

at L. 0 . Ta-hu-lo pn, fol, 2 v“, L. 0 Yu-tien pu, I. fol. 6 v". 
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(wo&t of Khotaa) corns with Kharoshfchi writing weic discovered. 2c From this one would judge, that 
both styles of wilting weie in use m the districts of Khotan, and, as it would seem, at the same time.27 
As to whether this holds good also tor Kashgar, and whether the two systems perhaps served different 
purposes, nothing can be decided as yet. 

It is a strange coincidence that south-south-west of Kashgar, between the high mountain-chains 
of the Pamir, theie is a country which Huan tsang calls Kic-'p an-Po, a name that St. Julien renders 
bo KJmvHndu (’) 23 Ot this country, the Chinese pilgrim says “Its writing and its speech resemble 
as a whole that ot tlie country ot Kvasha ” (Kashgai) ,29 but the great historical work T‘ung tion by 
Tu jeu remarks ot this countiy that it has “also the names and This last 

‘U'signatioii would be the exact translation of the Prakiit form Kharbttha, i.e. Sanskrit KTiaroshtha. 
[ii agieemont wnth this the T'ang Annals remark, in their description of Su-U : IC‘o-p‘an-Po or 
Han-t'Q or K‘o-luan-t'an (which would answer to a form Kkavandha) or K*o-lo-t‘o lies south-west of 
SifU?^ The T‘ung tien continues in its description • “ The country lies between the mountain 

1 hams of the TsHmg-ling ... it is bounded on the west by Hu-mi (Matotch ?),32 on the south the 
boiindaiy is not fixed, on the north it extends to the holders of Su-le, on the north-west to P^an-kan (?). 
Its princes come fiom Sitr-U and have resided there for generations. The dress, appearance and 
speecli of the inhabitants of this countiy are similar to those of Khotan, yet there are many differences. 
Then wntijig lesembles that of the Brahmans ”33 This indeed would seem to be a country which 
boie the name Kliaioifcha oi Kharoshfcha and whose writing bore a maiked resemblance to that of 
Ka«>hgai and Khotan. The remaik of the Chinese author “ that the writing resembles that of the 
Brahmans” moans nothing else than that it had the appearance of an Indian writing. St. Julien, in 
hi& extract fiom the Sin kiang chih lio (Hydrography of the New Frontier), identifies Kk-fm-Po or 
Ko-phm-iliQ with “ Selekoui or Seilek,” i.e. Sarikol.®* Tule has accepted this identificationss and 
Stem found it confirmed by his observations in Tashknrgan.38 

[191] The matter is not simplified by the fact that in the hst of the 64 systems of writing in the 
Fa yuan chu hn, the 23rd sounds A-slia, and that under it the explanatoiy note (each system has 
^ach an explanation) ‘'Sit-U'* is put, the system following being called “■Vyiitmg of tlie country 
Chihna (China).”S7 As Prof. Pischel shows below, m the Sanskrit text of the Lalitavistara, KJumja or 
EMsliyakpi stands before Cina as the 20th system. Asha in Chinese would seem to bo a veiy 
inacciuate rendering tor this; no othei equivalent, however, comes into consideration Whothou 
cotisideniig this Chinese note togethei with the old form K'a-sha or K‘asJiih, the term Khashjalipi 
udl have to be taken as “ writing of Kashgar,” Prof. Pischol will also discuss below. 

Finally, as icgaids “the writing of tlie //««,” of which the T'ang Annals speak with reference to 
Kashgai, we learn very little horn this Chinese statement. By Hu, the Chiiieso historians denote all 
the people of middle and western Asia, the Indians often being included Wylie legards it as 
probable, that, by “ Writing of the Zfa,” the Uigur alphabet is meant,38 Jug authority for this belief 
being a statement in the WSn hien t'ung k‘ao. His opinion is confiimed by the continuation of this 
woik, Sii wen hien t'ung k‘ao, which, in a list belongmg to the 9th century, of 56 different systems 
of writing to be found in use in the Chinese empire, puts the Hu writing apart beside the Sanskrit 
alphabet, that is, as cither of the Brahmi oi Nagari Nevertheless, this distinction is by no means to 
be rehod upon, especially if the chiomcler is an orthodox Coufuciau, who would only designate “the 
Barbarians ” by some collective term. This is shown, e. gr , by a passage in the Fa kie ngan li t‘u, the 


2G Trelhmnanj Report, pp 30, 37, 52 and oo, 

28 df(?»noires, Yol, II pp 209 sgr 
20 In Pien yi tien, 1. o , fol. 1 v°. 

!'2 dfenitnriJs, Yol II. p. 425 

Nouvellea Annales des Voyages, N S , Yol III, (1846), p. 17. 
^ '■ -■ ■’ ’■ ''*2 r. ’ - Yol. I p. Cilix., note 5. 

-r Fr: T j ’L ,v 


=2 L. c p. 52 

23 L c. K'o-pan-i‘o pu, fol 2 v® 
T'ang shu, chap. 227, fol. 22 v®. 
'*3 T'nng lion, 1 c , fol. 2 r°. 

33 L 0 p. 11. 

33 Chinese Researches, p. 255. 
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statements of which are, from other reasons also, not without value to us. The author, a believing 
Buddhist, pictures to himself the countries of the world lying round the T sung-ling (perhaps the 
Pamir) as the centre. The countries, Tukhara, Peisia, &c., form the Western part of this picture, 
while to the Bast “ are the districts west of the Gobi, inhabited by the Hu and the Tibetans.” India 
forms the South. “ One must not,” he concludes, “ regard the country of the Brahmas as a B.u- 
land, and so produce error. It is a great mistake to denote India by Hu.. It is also quite wiong to 
speak of Hin-Sutras and a Hit-language ; it should be Sanskrit-Sutras and [192] Sansknt-langiiage.”38 
It IS, therefore, from the quoted statement of the older T*ang Annals, not to be seen, whether the 
Uigur writing or some other is meant. They also leave it doubtful, if, by the Hu living m the 
districts with which we are concerned, Uigui people are meant. In the 10th century the Chinese 
name Hu-lu-tsi is used for the Uigurs.*® The question as to which language was most populai in 
East Turkestan, at that time, when Buddhism flouiished, that is, from the 2nd century A. D., whether 
it was Uigur or another Turkish tongue, is not easily decided, for the history of the West-Uigurs 
who, at that time, probably were dominant as far as the Western border of the Gobi, is very little 
known.*i Perhaps the translation of the manusciipts found by Dr. Stem*3 at Uandan Uihq (North 
East of Khotan) and at Endere, in Brahmi writing, though not in an Indian language, will afford 
some light. At any rate, from what has been said it may be taken for gi anted that the Kharoshfclii 
(peihaps in several variations) and the Brahmi wilting were at the same time in general use in the 
Buddhist monasteiies. Whether they were the only two systems of wiitmg, or, whether, later perhaps, 
the Uigur, which, as Klaproth surmises,*® was introduced by Syrian Nestoiians, existed along with 
them, must remain an open question. 


2.— The Indian Sources. 

By B. Pischel. 

1102] The name Kharoshtlii occurs in Sanskrit only once: Lalitavisfcara, p. 143, 17, ed. 
Eajendralala Mitra, = p. 126, 19, ed. Befmann, Lefmann writes there Brdhmi-Kharosh{i-Pushka- 
j*«85nVi, Eajendralala Mitra has it more coriectly Brdhmlm Khaioshtim Push/earasdriih, Lefmann 
informs me that his manuscripts have Hharoshiiih, Klialoshtf and Karottf, hut not ^shtrl° In the 
translation, p, 182, Eajendralala Mitra also writes Kharoshii, and Foucaux, Annales du MuseWuimet, 
tome YI. p. 114, translates “ i’ecriture de Kliarochta ” The Pali original of this passage, unfor- 
tunately, has not yet been found. In Pah the woid would sound Kha? otthl as in [193] the Ardhama- 
gadhi in the Samavayangasntta, p. 55, and the Pannavana, p, 62, where the manuscripts have 
Kharhtihl and Kharottiyd (Weber, Indische Studien, Bd. XVI. p. 399 ; Verzeichms der Sanskrit- 
und Prdknt-Handschriften d^' Koniglichm Bibliothek %u Berlin, II. ii. 406, 563). Abhayadeva in the 
Samavayahga, p. 55, declares that he has nothmg to say as to the 18 varieties of the Brahmi lipi, as 
he has found nothmg about them (etatavaru^am na dnshtam iti na darHiant) ; and Malayagin in the 
Pannavana, p. 61, says that one must learn the alphabets from tradition, if one wishes to know them 
(sampraddydd avaseydh). It is therefore obvious that the commentators luiew nothing about them. 
Nanakachandia m his Sanskrit translation of the Pannavana, p. 64, lepeats the incorrect reading of 
the text KharuUl. The Pah Kharotlhi might be transhterated Kharoshthi quite as well as Kharoshtri. 
The latter was undoubtedly more natural to the mind of the Indian, as the combination kharoshtia is 
formulatory. Poi example we have, Matsyapuiana, 240, 24, Tcharoshtrabahiilo rdjd, 242, 5, 
varaJiarhshalsharoshtrandm ; Agnipuiana, 228, 5, varohmvakharoshlrdndm ; Brahmavaivarttapnrana, 
82, 4, Icliaroalitramahishdrudha i 82, 15, kharoshirasaihyukta ] Ashtangasamgraha, ii. 12, p. 251, 
kharoshtramahiskavdhanah ] p. 253, Jchaioshtramahshavarahanyatamem; Svapnadhyaya, 25 
(Chambers’ MS. 608), kharoahtramaUsliaih ; Bharatiyanatyasaatra, xxvi. 14, Teliarcshtrdsvdnandh ; 


® Fa kie ngan li t'u, oliap. 1. 1, fol 8 r®. Klaproth, tfier die 8!prache und Schrift der JJigviren, p. 40. 

*i Bretschueider, Medimal Tteaearahes, Vol. I. pp. 236 aod 251. *2 Frelmtnary pp. 39 and 55, 

Klaproth, p. 53, 
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Manu, ed. Jolly, iv. 115, halharoshfre , xi. 155, vidrai ahahhai oshtravam 12, 55, svasukarakharosh- 
tranam, Yapavalkya, ii. 160, hhai osUram , Vishnusmriti, li. 26, Maroshii dJiaAamaihsasan/’ 
indische Sprache,® 20 J3, IcharoshiramahtsJiavT/aglu an, &c. Among the Draudva compounds 
nshpaWmam is given (Gana on Panini, II. iv. 11 ; Ganaratnamahodadlu, II. 130). In Pali oltha is 
equivalent to osJitha as well as usUia. If theiefore Kharoshiia had been tlie name for Kashgar, as 
Levi says, p. 249, it could scaicely have meant anytlimg else but “the land of the asses and camels,” 
and it would be very strange if, in the translation of Khardttha into Sanskrit, oshtha rather than 
usJitm had been thought of. But no manuscript of the Lahtavistara gives Kharoshpim. The 
Prakrit is also opposed to Levi’s opinion. The Prakiit grammaiians teach that ushtia becomes 
ulltt’, only Markandeya gives uttha also. Fiom the Ardhamagadhi I have brought forward many 
examples for ulia = ustra, nUiya^au&litnka,uttiyd — ushtnka (Grammatik dei Prakrit-Sprachen, 
« 304). If therefore the name of the writing had been KharosJiiri, one would expect to find 
Khmdtti and Khardipyd in the Aidhamagadhi. But the best manusciipts have and '"iiUyd. 

To these linguistic lemarks others of a more positive nature are to be added. In the 
Lahtavistara, the enumeration of the scripts begins with Brahnii Kliai osJitM Pushkarasari. The first 
then IS attributed to Brahman, the third to Paushkarasadi. A Paushkarasadi is mentioned in the 
Taittiriyapratisakhya, v. 37, 38 ; xiii. 16 ; xiv. 2 ; xvii. 6 ; in the Commentary on v. 40 ; xiv. 3, 
[194] and m a Vaittika of Katyayana in the Mahabhashya, lii. 465, and Patan]ali calls him acharya. 
It IS uncertain uhethei he was paiticulaily a giammanan, as Kielhorn points out {Indian Antiquary, 
Vol. XVI. p. 103 f ). Theie is no doubt, however, that he occupied himself with phonetic questions, 
from which he might easily pass to the history of writing. He is certainly an old author. A teacher 
of law, Pushkarasadi, is mentioned by Apastamba, Dharmasiitra, I. 6, 19, 7, and I. 10, 28, 1, by 
Hirauyakesin, Grihyasutra, I. 6, 8 (1. PaushkarcT), and in the Pali Canon a Biahman Pokkharasati 
comes into notice several times (E. Muller, Journal of the Pali Text Society, 1888, p. 57 ). Now it 
seems to me almost impossible that the writing of Kashgar should have been placed between 
Brabman and Paushkaiasadi, This position is rather in favour of the distinct statement of all old 
Chinese authors,^* that Kharoshtha, “ass-lip,” was the name of a great saint. Also, in the Jaina 
enumeration, Kharobthi and Pukkharasariya stand together, though between Bambhi and KharotthI 
are Javanahya and Dasapuriya or Dasauriya. It is impossible to make out the correct meaning 
of these two names. It is natural to trace Dasapuriya to Dasapura, so that here indeed the name of 
a place would stand between names of persons. However, the reading, Dasauriya with u, which is 
confirmed by very good MSS., makes the derivation fiom dasapura, dasapura, a kind of grass, 
much more probable ,* all the more so because yava<mla is also the name of a grass. The writing may 
have been named so from the form of the letters. At any rate, it is noticeable that, here too, 
Kharotthi stands immediately befoie Pukkharasariya. 

Analogies to the proper name Kharoshtha are found m numerous mythical proper names, such 
as Kharakantha, Kharakarni, &c., and in such names of persons as, Kharanada, ICliaranadin, 
Khaxapa, Kharijahgha, Gardabhimukha, Gardahhivipita, Easabhasena. The name may be Indian, 
and the Chinese statement that Kharoshtha hved m India is m itself not incredible. Perhaps we 
might even determine more definitely the distnct to which he belonged. In the dialectical form 
Kharaosta, the name is found in the inscriptions on the lion-eapital of Mathura {3.R.A.8. 1894 
pp. 633, 636 ; compare 594 f.). Now sta appears for shia, shtha, in the dialect of the Kharoshthi 
versions of the Asoka Edicts of Shahbazgarhi andMansehra (Buhhr, Z B.M.O. Bd. XLII. p. 130 f., 
274 ; Johansson, Per Dialeht der sogenannten ShdkbdzgarU’-Redaktion, II. 17). It is aLo found 
m Kharamosta on Scythian coins (Rapson, Indian Coins, p. 9, 20). Shahbazgarhi and Mansehra he 
in the extreme north-west of India, and the Iranian [195] change of sva into spa which occurs in both 
(Biihler, sup, p. 146, 276; Johansson, miJ swp.TL, 5) shows that Iranian influence was already 
prevalent there. But the name Kharaosta cannot he regarded as Iranian. Certainly khara is found 


« Compare also "Weber, IndvseTie SivAim, Bd. SX7I. p 400, note 1. 
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ill all Iranian dialects, but oshtha only under the foim aosJitra, winch is given m Jamaspn-Haug, 
An Old Zand-Fahlavi Glossary, p. 8, and should probably be read aosUa. Elsewhere m Iranian, 
Zaj), lav,lov and similai forms are used for “Zzyi” (G-ray, Indo-lianian Phonology, § 358), while in 
Indian dialects oshtha prevails (Gray, ui sup. § 468, 835), which is also found in Bashgali under the 
form of yusht (Davidson, Notes on the Bashgali (Kafii) Language (Calcutta, 1902), p. 107, No. 809). 
The sta m Kharaoata however points to the districts where the writing from light to left, in which 
also the Avesta is written, is common, and here its inventor must have lived. Kharoshtha is thus 
Sanskrit for Kharaosta, and the Chinese tradition proves coriect. 

As Fianke has shown above, the T‘ang Annals state that SiirU, i. e. Kashgar, is also called 
K‘a-sha. Now we find in the enumeration of the forms of writing in the Lalitavistara a Khdsyahpi 
or asLefmann has it, Khashyalipi. KhosTiya° and Kliasya° are vance leetiones. We have successively 
Bmadalipi, Khashyalipi, Chlnahpi, and, in similar order, the Jamas have under the Mlecchas, China, 
LJiasiya, Khasa, Khdsiya (Indische Studien, Bd. XVI. pp. 332, 897 ; Verzeichms, 11. ii. 510). Not 
only the name KhdsJiyaltpt, but the order, which is strictly geographical, makes it probable that the 
writing of Kasbgar is meant. In the Lalitavistaia also, immediately after Brdhml, Kharosliti, 
Pushliiarasdri, come the writings of Anga, Vanga, Magadha. Not only are these peoples constantly 
connected in Sanskrit literatuie (Bohtlingk-Roth, s.vv.), but the Jamas too place them at the top 
of the Khgttaiiya ilndische Studien, Bd. XYI.p. 397 , Verzeichms, II. ii. 562) because geographically 
they are neighbouis. If the Khaioshthi had been the wiitmg of Kashgar, we should have expected 
to find It between Daiadalipi and Olunalipi. But Khashyalipi, which both by its name and by the 
Chinese tiadition is proved to be the wilting of Kashgai, stands theie. Compared with this, what 
Ktesias tells us of the Ka\v<rrpioi need not be taken into consideiation. The desciiption of this 
people is such, that, even if the mythical stones are set aside, no one would credit them with the use 
of a wiitten language. 

Since the brilliant discoveries of Stein, of which he has given an account in his PieZiimnori/ 
Report on a Journey of Arohceological and Topographical Exploration m Chinese Tuikstan 
(London [196] 1901), the Kharoshjhi has become of the utmost importance to Sanslmtists. As the 
collections brought back by Dr. Stein are of great extent and the materials are of a very difficult 
nature, it will require much time and the combined efforts of many scholais to classify and decipher 
them successfully. Above all it is to be hoped that the Indian Government will afford Dr. Stein 
himself leisure to draw the results of his investigations and collections ; a great service would be done 
thereby to learning. 


{To be concluded.) 


THE MODI CHARACTER. 

BY B. A. GDPTE, 

Personal Assistant to the Director of Ethnography for India. 

In the Gwalior Census Report for 1902, it is said (para. 17) that, among the written charac- 
ters used for the languages of that State, a “totally distinct character called Mon’’ is 
used for hand-writing, which corresponds to the Shikaata of Persian, Mr. Bains, the author 
of the Census Report, 1891, thought that Mori was a British soldier’s version of Moors, the 
old l7th and 18th Century Anglo-Indian name for Persian cursive writing. The correct 
orthography of the word is, however, derived from m6d, which means “modification” or 

“manipulation.” M6ri is a foreigner’s pronunciation of ghord for gh6dd (horse), gdri 
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for gddi (carriage), jhdr for jhdd (tree), and so on. The M6di Character is a modification of 
tb.e Bfllhddli, -wbichis substantially D^vanugari. 

During tlie llawtba supremacy, the Modi Character was introduced by BMSji Avaji, 
Chituis or Secretary of State to SivSji, whose method of modifying the current or orthographic 
Bulbtdh was to introduce changes, based apparently on the Persian script, and to fasten 
them on to forms taken from the Telngu Character (vtde Table). JBalaji Avaji’s ancestors 
had accompanied the historically well-known pirates Siddhi brothers of Jan]ira on the West 
Coast to Delhi, where Persian was the Court language, and in this they were well versed. When, 
therefore, Sivaji introduced MArathi as his Court Language, and Balaji, as his Secretary of State, 
found it too slow a process to write in the BAlbodh character, as each letter had to be headed 
with a fresh hyphen-like head-line, he cast about for a more qnickly-written cursive script 
and invented Modi on the lines above described. This was known as Chitnisi Valan, valan 
meaning “shaping.” 

In similar circumstances, when the PSshwas of Poona usurped the power of the SAtArA 
Rulers, they desiied everything to be after their own fashion, and introduced a new valan, 
called the Bivalkari, after a man who slightly changed the shape of BAlAji’s letters by giving 
them a more rounded form. All over the MaharAshttra, both the Chitnisi Valan and the 
Bivalkari Valan are well known. In the schools the sample copper-opiate is called Idttd, and 
the school-boys adopt the Chitnisi Kitta or the BivAlkari Kitta at will, 

The modern Poona or PAshwA BrAhmans, with their usual keenness for prestige, have 
invented a purely mythical tradition that the M64t Character was brought to India by 
HAoiAdpaut, who went to LankA with RAvana in his turban along with the nmndl or flowers from 
the Liiigam of Siva, This is because every temple of ancient nncemented stone construction 
IS popularly called HAmAdpanti, and so anything immemorial, or for which no historical account 
IS at once forthcoming, must also he called HAmadpauti, until the term has become one of 
reproach in the sense of gibberish or unknown. 

I have, through my friends, made every possible search for MSS. in the Modi Character 
anterior to Sivaji’s time, but without success, while BAlbddh MSS. before his period are quite 
obtainable. 

SivAji could neither read nqr write and dictated his orders to BAlAji, who always carried 
a Icalamddn (pen and ink hos) tied to his waist, and had to take down the instynctiions in haste. 
This was the origin of the introduction of his cursive form of writing. A story in illustration 
of its value is told in the Marathi histories, where it is said that on a certain occasion SivAji gave 
instructions to his Secretary to write a very important and long kJiartta or order, but BAlAji had 
no time to write it down, as he had been in constant attendance on his master all the day. 
That night BivAp asked him if the draft was ready, and, in order to avoid being blamed for 
neglect, BAlAji answered in the affirmative. He was asked to read the draft, and being an accom- 
plished courtier he began reading from a paper that was supposed to contain the draft. SivAii 
approved of it and gave orders to have it copied on the Aurangabad paper generally used for 
fair copies, but his maslidl, or torch-bearer, smiled. This act was considered discourteous in 
Native Courts, and an explanation was demanded. The poor man hesitated, but was at last 
obliged to confess that Balaji read the long from a blank paper. In the meantime, 

however, BalAji had quickly written out the fair copy, and Sivaji demanded that it should be 
read to him again and was surprised to find that it was a verbatim reproduction of what had been 
read to him before from the blank paper. He was satisfied as to the accnr^^te and sharp memory 
of his Secretary and expressed his satisfaction. The Modi Character has, therefore, nothing 
^ do with Moors, except in so far that some of the modifications are appp,|iently taken from the 
Persian form of tfie Semitic Alphabet, 
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TABLE. 


Comparative Modifications op the Modi Character. 


BdTiodli, 

Modi. 

Bdlbodh. 

Modt 

(Head-lines to Charac- 

(Single head-line to all 

(Head-lines to Charac- 

(Single head-line to all 

ters sepal ately ) 

the Chaiacteis ) 

ters sepal ately.) 

the Characteis ) 


n 


igo 


% 



n 

JT^ ! 


CT 








u 


^ or ^ 






u 



3T 




T 



u 




S’ 




ST 




3“ or 




5:* 


c? 

or 

m 




or nf 


^ OX 








5“ 


The chief merit of the M6di Character consists in the addition of vowel signs, thus : — 


Baitoddh. 



M6di. 

3T 3Tr r 

f 


3: 

?r-ti-S— ET'j 

a a 1 

I 

u 

u 

(There is no distinction between long and 





shoit i and u ) 


SRT 

f 


n—n"!!)" ifl" <Sa “@i 

K K5 Ki 

Ki 

Ku 

Elu 

(The whole line could be written without lifting 





the pen for the addition of the^ or P.) 


1 No ahang'e. * No change. ® Change m the angular shape ^ to 

* Angular. 6 Note % supra , the ohange is in the position of the loop. 

« The loop is from left to right, and not from right to left as m Mark the loop. 

* Note ^ and (d and hjj the diflferenoe is in the rounding of the right-hand upper comer in the first, 

9 Interchangeable vith g" above. 
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Balbddh. 



M64i. 


m 


?fr 

¥ 


^ ?.(5ror(^ 

Kba 

Kha 

Khi 

Khi 

Khu 

Khu 

(Note the shapes of Ihu.) 



r% 




7 ^'33 ® ^ 

La 

La 

Li 

Li 

Lu 

Lu 

(Note tJie h.) 


W 


# 

1 

K 

§r 

Jna 

Jna 

Jni 

Jni 

Jnu 

Jnu 

(Note that ^ or cZ is modified to receive the 







or 71 to form a compound letter dna.) 



% 

% 


It 




Ke 

Kai 

Ko 

Kau 



In writing a continuous line gieat facilily is afforded, as in the case of my own full name given 
below : — 


Eoman — Balkrighna Atmaram Gupte Sashtikar. 

M6di- 



YAVANASATAKAM : 

A HUNDRED STANZAS TRANSLATED FROM GREEK POETS. 

BY PEOFESSOE C. CAPPELLEE, Ph D., JENA. 

(Concluded from VoL XXXIII., 1904, p. 330.) 

ANACBEON. 

46 

5 % srf^m 

It 

PINDAR. 

47 

m ^ ^ I 

Trar f ftr^rrra^ il 

01, 1. 177—182. 

48 

sra^ tmrnf II 


ti. II. 36—88. 
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^ sr^r- 

^ ifET! I 

II 

C/.v.'ll- 82j 86, 92. 

50 

WR! #51^ ^fTRT ^ sjJsrf^fTi 

ST fl’ fNIr It 

1 

51 

sPTst wvrf 

15I%5 sif^ I 

;thti srfrPRi^ spfr *r! 

^ !iftHr(% ^hT % II 

0/. T. 41; Subhasliitam. 92; 115. 


ih. II. 55—61. 


t6. VIII. 101— luo. 


Pytb. 1. 191-195. 


1% ^ ^ STT*. I 

HTW g f^s^HTT 55^ treri^ll 


lA. YIII. 185—137. 


JESOHTLtrs. 


gr^^qfipnpif ^ stTTfrr hR^^'Mciih, 

64 

>TfT»snf^sfNRR!rt 1 

ST f|^ rf| =g II 


?R5T sin%r ^ ^t^>TRf¥flft?rR, 1 

?re*r gs^’ffT'Tsrfgq^g sr 1 1 

66 

f i^t sr I 

Ir^cf^rf^ ^hTTiR(fT?Trflragi?tt II 


Prom. 103 — 105. 


i5. 224, 225. 


lb. 263-265. 


C/.T. 64; 72, 
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58 

sf ^Rif^- 

^^l!f ^Tf r*f 1 

f% f|- cTf^rif ^nT!?’j5JT 

»T% 3 3rft II 


C/. r. 88; Mann IX. 6. 


»Tr3^ 

iT2iRrn£r 5r?r^ f%'mRr I 
f^spr^ ftr*irim§ra»3T- 


Septem 187 — 190. 


Persae 598 — 602. 


35=3^ ^rgsfw ^r^*i?nPT gf^; i 
“3r?3rf^?irfq‘ ^tftr imPfr ii 


T# ^ iftrif^rgrra 1 
sRirif ^r l 


Snppl 226 — 228. 


^nfti4 giKf^^srifJr ^ ?Jrt f 3? I 

3 3 ^3N33W# 3^ II 


Agam. 471—473, 


R3>33tr®ai^s3sr: 

3 g% 3%f^33g# l3f ^ I 
3TF5m%^ ^ ft3Ri% % 

gf53r !# 33J ?fiTO3 II 


C/, Vikrara, v. 90. 


ib. 790—798. 
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^ ftrwcrr ^Jif Rf 

w I 

^ ^ 3ff<^ % 

IT?*! ^ 5^11 

Cf. V. 56 ; 72 ; Subhashitarn. 277. 

65 


a. 1331—1335. 


5%^ g*#i 


Ohoeph. 505 — 607. 


sff^ gf%>¥iTOi1^ si'H'MvgmtJr *r^ 
ftPiPr^PTHT^ 3ir5^ 5gr% I 
<i5Tpcr ^ ^??rwr5|(%^r irfr^sKT*. ^- 
^ ^ gjrrf^iSr «PiH^3rr5Rr^?^inT?i.l 

f%%3r!rf5r 5Tsr#r g-?nE^ 3^ 

Cf. T. 81; Bhartr, 61 ; III. 65 ; Kathas, LI. 204=.** 

68 

wns^TRT^rafW II 


Bumen. 217, 218. 


■fi^ f ’r Pt^ II 

70 

TTr^TT 3J>i"nWlf% 

^ iPTPf sprwT^l 

fJw‘ 'T II 


CJ. Manu IX. 35. 
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Cf. V. 66 ; 64. 


SOPHOCLES. 

n 

72 

pTfra^JT 'T ^R3|^ W’Ttf^TT^frr: II 

73 

ft«r?f fr=^ spTPT TTJT I 
^ «iR?r s i fH r fri fWt^ir n 

74 

5rr^ f3ii^ ?r# 5irr%5T I 

f?«nTsiT 'T ft ^ W! I 


Aiasl68— ]61. 


i6. 260—262. 


tb. 664, 565. 


75 


?rwf*mft5r ?Rm »Tr^ 


76 


ib. 646—648. 


ib. 664, 666. 


I’T^sre^rtr ?i5«hT ht# i 
rTiir PPTt %5tr !!prr 


77 


ih, 679—682, 


C/.T. 49; 82; 85 


f ^ sinrrl^ Pr«f II 


78 


%b. 1417—1419, 


■^if^ ?r^5rrf^ 5^1?^- 
’rncrrsf ^r: || 

Cy, BaiB. YI. 8, 16; PaBchat. III. 183; M. Bh. II. 2680. Ant. 681—625 

79 

% 5 PfT^r I 

II 


ib. 703, 704. 
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5T tr«Tf f%'f^lT55^ ^ 
’Tl' %iT! *rf(3r5r^f?r ?twc. l 

ft H*!?# w?nf%5ff II 

^fl^r II 

'f?l%^’TiTf%Ist I 

5it3!r Rf|^ ^ %jrr pifijn 
frt% W5r^?i!rra'?i^ ?r=??r II 

f3IT ’T- ^Rf^SrTETSIWfRr W»fN' 

5?rHrs®^ I 

f% ’rrtl’ fTrRpiir^sjjfcr sr ^ Tit tst 

>fl’^|»isifT^5r^3ir's*rr#^»T#sA! li 


l%srRf g Rt f^5in» - ^ w 
jjit^ ’e^W^T f »ni5^f4?rr^oqT! | 
^rRrertftr ^ ^ Ttrarf 

# ^ ^ gr ^-H i HijiMHrff II 

#?§^’S|sr TT^sTfsif gp^R^ j f^ T iq r 

Tft'nt ’3’f H if | r P r 4 F>iftKtj 
irr^ 5?rRr II 

C/. T. 67 i Bhartf. I. 69; 61 ; III. 56 ; Katbaa. LI. 201. ,-S, 

82 

^ 1^ ft^Hl? SIT# f ^ T R Fqf O ch ri r q q^ I 
ST fl s%s^ T TirRrriT il 


C/. T. 49 ; 77 ; 85 ; 92. 


Trach. 943—946. 


^ ^TTT: II 

Oed. Tyr. 614, 615, 
84 

?S«rr*# ^r^'JTTTrf »t# I 

sr fr«Tr Rrf%?i*Tr fs# il 

a. 1230, 1231. 
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C/. V. 49 ; 77 ; 82, 95. 


Oed. Kol. 567, 668. 


^r^[^crt ^ 3pr: sTi%crt cf 
^Irs sfTT f| ^ 

ib. 1212—1223. 

87 

^ 5 ftf^sTJornp^ 

5Er^f »rt ^ I 

Is^rf^HR’fTsr ^r 

% WRf lfprprPT^^ snr %%t H 

(3^ Bhaitr. III. 50 ; 51. »5. 1224—1238. 

EURIPIDES. 

88 

5%5 il 

cr. T. 68 ; Manu IX. 6. Med. 407, 408. 

89 

ff Rr^5?Tr^4 ^ I 

^TR?^5Fft^f?rnT II 

Herakl. 179, 180. 


C/. T. 49 ; 77 ; 82 ; 85. 


-r ^ JF5 ^rf%rf^ 

91 

^r ^rsR JT?4f ^^cF^Trrr- 
%5Rt f ^T^q-JT I 

^ w* 
l%^q% II 

92 

p* ’T «r 5 t ^ trar# 
qfsf ll’"^ f^^in^- 


«. 476, 477. 


Hek. 864—867. 


5T srfS (%f^^- 

^ H^ ggf'it Tlt ar’=H^aj i < I 
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Ct\ 7. 15. 


Gf> Hitop. L 115. 


*r% ^ ^ 

•TTgfr'RJT ^>3[5Tr(% II 


94 


Phoea, 358 — 360. 


5r ^ ^Tf^r pr: i 

Trwfrf »r53rf% sr?r II 


95 


^r^»r 

?5-sr^?rf sn(% <T^f%TpT^ II 


ih, 439, 440. 


C/. T. 9. 


Cf. Sakunt. v. 93. 


96 


ih. 469—472. 


?Tif s^Tfs# Pr?rfrr»i, I 


97 


Cf. B4m. III. 71, 6, 


Cf. KatMrn. 576. 


»i#f 'jjT ?Rr sn# 7 prsT ^ f^='fr^l 

%5r ^rsffTsrrJTTs *rpref II 

98 

^ Hraf ^ 5Tq«r PRPT^ I 

II 

THEOOEITtrs. 

99 

»Tr itsp n^TRiRr % ^ I 

W?IT TRTFpr P fpROTi II - 

100 

f»rnnf Pp’mRmq^'q^c, i 

TRIsr^ f^fiTRf MPRT ^ 7rpT II 
^ prfsrf ^=frr I 

snftqr*- ^fl^Trifr »raR<^ II 


il. 524, 525, 


t5. 534, 585. 


Or. 602—604. 


IV. 41, 42. 


METBES. 


Vlir. 57—60, 


Sl6ka 1—44, 47, 48, 50, 52—57, 60—62, 
65, 66, 68, 69, 71—77, 79, 82—85, 
88—90, 94, 96—100. 

Aupacchandasika 49, 51. 

Upajati 45, 58, 70, 98. 

Vamsastha 91, 92, 95. 


Prutavilambita 59, 78. 
Jaloddhatagati 64. 
MandSkranti 81. 
Prithvi 63, 67. . 
SSrddlayikridita 80, 86, 
Sragdhar^ 46, 87. 
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A COMPLETE VEEBAL CROSS-INDEX TO YULE’S HOBSON-JOBSON 
OR GLOSSARY OF ANGLO-INDIAN WORDS. 

BY CHAELES PAETRIDGB, M.A. 

. (Continued fiom Voh XXXIII. p. 297.) , 


Gussell Chan ; ann. 1616 : «. ». Goozul-Rhana, 
297, i. 

Gusarates ; 522, i, footnote. 

Gnsnratta ; ann. 1648 : s. v Rajpoot, 672, ii. 

Gusuratte ; ann. 1638 : s v. Parsee, 516, ii. 

Gut ; ann. 1590 : a v. Goont, 296, i. 

GiSt; ann. 1590 : a v. Gynee, 310, i. 

Gdt ; ann. 1690 : a ». Tangun, 683, i. 

Gut ; ann. 1590 : a. v. Goont, 296, li. 

Guth ; a. ». Goont, 296, i. 

Guttapercha ; a. v. 309, i, twice, 804, ii. 

Gutta-percha ; ann. 1868 ; a. v. 804, ii, twice. 

Guvah-Sindabur , ann. 1564: a. v. Smdabfir, 
635, ii, twice. 

Guwo Upas ; a. t*. Upas, 729, i. 

Guyal j ann. 1866-67 : a. v. Gy%l, 805, ii, twice. 

Guyndes; ann. 1582,; la. »."'Gmdy,285i E" 

Guz ; ann. 1785 ; a. v. Ghurry, 285, i. 

Guzarat; ann. 1517 : a. v. Deccan, 233, ii ; ann. 
1533 : a. ». Rajpoot, 572, i j ann 1540 : a. v, 
Lanteas, 385, ij ann. J 552 : s. »..A Muck, 
13, ii ; ann. 1553 ; a. v. Jacquete, 339, ii ; 
ann. 1663 ; a. v. Root, * 875, ii ; ann. 1616 : 
a. V. Surath, 666, i. 

Guzarate ; 160, i, footnote ; ann. 1525 ; a. v. 
Sind, 634, ii ; ann. 1552 : a. v. Parsee, 516, 
i ; ann. 1552; a. v. Shabunder, 618, ii; ann. 
1553; a V. Malum, 419, i; ann 1563: a. p. 
Root, 375, ii, a. ». Putchock 565, i. 

Guzarati; a. p. Mort-de-chien, 449, i. 

Guzaratta ; ann. 1638 ; a v. Bafta, 35, ii. 

Guzelcan ; ann. 1616 : a. ».Goozul-Kbana,297,i. 

Guzerat ; 22, ii, footnote, a. v. Ayadavat, 30 
ii, a. V. Bahaudnr, 37, ii, a, v. Banyan (1), 48, ' 
i, twice, a. v. Baroda, 52, -ii,"twi(!®, s. v. 
Bhat, 69, 1 , a. v. Bheel, 69j ii, a v. Bombay, 
77, i, a. p. Bora, 79, li, 80, i, twice, a. ». 
Bowly, 82, ii^a. p. Bioach, 88, ii, a. v. Cambay, 
115, i, twice, a. v. Chop, 160, i, a v. Chonl, 
162, ii, a v. Ohucker (a), 166, ii, a. v. Ooncan, 
189, ii, a. v. Oooly, 192, i, a. v. Coosumba, 
194, li, a. V. Coromandel, 19'9,.ii,a. ». Gulsey, 
216, i, a. V. Daman, 228, i, a. v. Dingy, 246, i, 
a. V. Diu, 246, li, twice, a v. Dubash, 252, ii, 
twice, a. v. Dwaika, 257, ii, a. Goozerat, 


296, ii, a. v. Guicowar, 307, i, a. v. Hilsa, 314 
ii, a. p. Jaggery, 340, ii, a. v. Koonbee, 375, i, 
a. V Lar (a), 386, i, a. v. Lungooty, 400, ii, 
a. p Macareo, 402, n, a. v. Madrafaxao, 406, 
ii, twice, a. v. Mangalore, 422, i, (b), 422, ii, 
a. V. Mole-islam, 440, i, a. v. Moor, 445, ii, 
a. V. Moorah, 447, i, a. v. Pmdarry, 538, li, 
a. V. Pinjra;^ole, 539, ii, a. v. Prickly-pear, 564, i, 
a. V. Regnr, 576, i, a. v. Satrap, 602, li, 
a. p. Sissoo, 689, i, a. v. Surat, 664, i, 4 times, 
a. V. Tank, 683, li, 684, i, a. v. Topeewala, 
713, u, a. V. Bahiiwutteea, 760, i, a. v Gnava, 
803,11,8. P Jancada, 810, i, a. v. Madremaluco, 
821, i,a. V. Mobwa, 824,1, a. p. Pardao, 839, i ; 
ann. 80-90; a. v. Rice, 578, h; ann. 1300: 
a V. Concan, 189, ii, a. v. Goozerat, 297, i, 
■ s. V. Malabar, 412, i, a p. Quilon. 569, ii, a. v. 
Sindabur, 6S5, i, a. v. Siwahk (b), 641, i ; 
ann. 1830 : a. p. Lai (a), 886, i, ann. 1507 : a v. 
Bombay, 77, i ; ann. 1516 ; a. v. Babagooree, 
32, i,a. V. Bombay, 77, i, a. v. Ganda, 277, li j 
1537 : a. p. Ooss, 208, i ; ann. 1543 : a. v. 
Mosque, 452, ii ; ann. 1554 : a. v. Babagooree, 
32, i, a. V. Goa, 290, i ; ann. 1555 : a. v. 
Banyan (1), 48, ii, a. v. Bhat, 69, i ; ann. 1563 : 
a. p. Mango, 424, i, a. v. Tamarind, 680, li ; 
ann 1590 ; a. p. Milk-bush, 823, ii ; anu. 
1608 ; a v. Deocan, 233, ii ; ann. 1623 ; a p. 
Mogul, The Great, 437, li ; anu. 1648 : 8) v. 
Avadavat, 30, ii ; ann. 1653 : a. v. Bafta, 35, 
ii;ann. 1674 ; a. v. Cambay, 11.5, i ; ann, 
1808 ; a- p. Palankeen, 604, ii, a. p. Saint 
Jobn*s (a), 591, ii, a- p. Suttee, 670, ii, a. v. 
Thug, 697, ii ^ a4n<T813 ; a. p. Oulsey, 216, i ; 
„anni 1846; a, p. Supdra, 663, ii ; ann, 1863 ; 
a. p. Borh, 80, ii ; ann. 1869 : a. p. Poligap, 

, 544, r. 

GuzerSt j ann. 1826 ; a. p. Cooly, 193, ii. 
Guzerat; ana. 1320: a.p. Malabar, 412, i, twice. 
Guzeratej ann. 1525: a p. Roorn, 581, i.; ann. 

1537 : a. p. Sicca, 638, j. 

Gnzeratbi ; a- p. Tank, -683, ii. 

Guzprati; 25, ii, footnote, a. P. Jack, 335, li, 
a. p, Junglo, 360, i, a. p. T^nfc, 684, ij ann. 
1610 ; a. p. Choul, 168, n; anu. 1548: a. v. 
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Sind, 634, ii ;anii. 1552: s. v. Parses, 516, i; 
ann. 15S3 ; s. ». Jack, 838, i, Putehock, 
565, i, 8. V, Tincall, 703, i, 

Gnzerati ; s. v, Dubber, 253, i, v. Guava, 
306, i. 

Guzurate ; ann. 1552 : s. Bombay, 77, iu 
Guznratte; ann. 1648 : s, v. Oasis, 130, ii. 
Gnzzarate ; ann. 1511 : s. i\ Opium, 489, i, 

Guzzie ; ann. 1784 ; S, r. Guzzy, 309, ii. 

Gaz 2 y ; s. v. 309, ii, 

Gwadir ; ann. 1556 : s. Bilooch, 71, i. 

Gwalere ; ann, 1610 : s. v. Gwalior, 805, i. 

Gwali ; 8. v, Gwalior, 805, i. 

Gwdliar ; aniu 1020 : s. v. Gwalior, 805, i. 
Gwaliarj s. v, Gwalior, 80 5, i. 

Gwaliar ; 8. v. Gwalior, 804, ii. 

Gwali-awar? s. v, Gwalior, 805, i. 

Gwaher ; ann. 1616 : s. v. Gwalior, 805, i. 

Gwalior ; «. e. 804, ii, 3 times ; ann. 1526 : 8. p. 
Kobinor, 37 5, i. 

Gwalior; ann. 1547-8; s. Siwalik, 641, u. 
twice, 

Gwali-pa ; 8 v. Gwalior, 805, i. 

Gya ; «. ». Sayer, 605, i. 

Gyal ; s. v. 805, ii. 

Gyamtso ; 330, i, footnote. 

Gyaul ; 8. V. 309, ii. 

Gyanng ; v. Xurneymal Affix®, 881, U, 
Gyelong ; 8. ». 309, ii. 

Gylhbdar ; aim. 1683 : 8. v. Julibdar, 357, li. 
Gylong ; ann 1784; 8, Gyelong, 309, li. 
Gymkhana ; ann. 1877, 1879 (twice), 1881 
and 1883 s 8, v. Gyra-Khaua, 310, i- 
Gym-Khana; 8. v. 309, ii, twice. 

Gymnosopbistas ; ann. 400 : 8, p, Buddha, 90, i* 
GymnorSophiste ; anij,. 1753 : 8. ». Buddha, 
767, li. 

Gynaeceo ; ann. 1623 : 8. v. Harem, 318, i- 
Gynee ; 8. n. 310, i, 805, u, see 310, u, foot- 
note ; ann. 1832 : 8. v. 805, ii 
Gyngevere; ann. 1370; s.v Mace (<0, 404, 
Gypsy ; 8. p. Dome, 249, i, s p Gudda, 306, ii, 
s V. Zmgari, 749, li ; ann. 1774 ; 8. v. Sunyi- 
see, 662, iij ann. 1610: a. v, Sirky, 638, il. 

H 

Haali ann. 1309:8. ». Skeeah, 635, i, twice. 
Habask ; ann. 930 : s. p. Oojyne, 487, i. 

Habask; 8. p. Abyssinia, 752, i. 

Habaske ; ann. 1789 ; s. p. Hubskee, 807, ii. 


Habasbi ; 8. p. Hubskee, 326, i. 

Habashy ; ann 1789 : 8, p. Hubskee, 807, ii. 
Habassies ; 8. v. Piece-goods, 536, i. 

Habba ; s. v Hubba, 325, ii. 

Habbiin; s. p. Elephant, 794, ii (and footnote, 
twice), 795, i, footnote. 

Babbim ; s. v. Elephant, 794, ii, twice. 
Habb-ul-moskk; 8 p. Bendy, 63, li. 

Habesk; ann. 1681 : & p. Hubskee, 326, ii. 
Habe^mi ; ann. 1681 : 8. p. Hubskee, 326, ii. 
Habet ; anu. 1563 : 8. p. Saffron, 589, ii. 

Habib Kkan; ann. 1710: 8. p. Candy s., 120, i. 
Habissian ; anu. 1789 : p. Hubshee, 807, li. 
Habissinian; ann, 1786: 8. p. Gardee, 278, ii; 

ann. 1789: s. p. Hubshee, 807, ii. 

Haboras • s. p. Elephant, 796, ii. 

Hal^n ; s. p. Jungeera, 358, ii, 

Habsb ; ann. 1330; «. p. Gallevat (c), 276, ii. 
Habshah* ann. 1440; s. p. Zanzibar, 746, li. 
Habskee ; ann. 1832 ; s p. Seedy, 610, li, 

Habski; «, p, Hubskee, 326, i» 8. p. Jungeera, 

’ 358, li, 

Habskis ; ann 1346 ; 8. p. Colombo, 182, ii. 
Hackaiza ; ann. 1778 : s p. Moit-de-ckien, 450, 
ii. 

Hackaree; ann. 1813 : s. p. Hackery, 311, i. 
Hackeries; ann. 1742 : 8. v. Hackery, 310, ii. 
Hackeray ; ann 1798 ; 8. p. Hackery, 311, i. 
Hackery; 8. p. 310, i and li (and footnote, twice), 

805, li, 8 p. Typhoon, 722, ii ; ann. 1673, 
1690, 1711,1756 and 1780 ; s.p. 310, ii ; ann. 
1789 ; 8. p. Bangy (a), 46, i ; ann. 1793 : e p. 

806, i; ann. 1811 : 8, v. Garry, 279, i, 8. p. 
311, i ; ann. 1816 : 8. v. Tiff, To, 701, i; ann. 
1826 ; 8. p. Bandy, 44, li ; ana. 1829 and 
1860 c 8. p. Sll, i. 

Hackin ; ann. 1678 « js, v, Huekeem, 326, iL 
Hackrees ; ann. 1760 { 8. v. Hackery, 310, u. 
Hackum ; anu. 1698 ; 8. v. Hakim, 311, i. 
Hadadorj 8. v. Fetish, 267, i. 

Hadda-gila; s. v. Adjutant, 4, li. 

Hadgee ; 8. p. 311j i- 

' Hadji ; ann. 1441 : s. v. Dardga, 230, i. 
Hadramaut , ann. 1525 ; 8. v. Sind, 634, ii. 
Haecke-wedewe ; 8. v. Grass-Widow, 302, i. 
Haee dost ; ann. 1832 ; s. p. Hobson-Jobson, 
319, ii, twice. 

Hafiz ; 8. p. Mosellay, 452, i ; ann. 1811 : 8. v, 
Mosellay, 452, i. 

Baffin ; a. p. Guardafui, Gape, 305, i, 3 times. 
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Hai ; s. V. Doai, 248, i. 

Haidar ’Ali ; s. v. Ohuckmuck, 780, i. 

Haidar Naik , ann. 1704 : s. v, Naik (6), 470, ii. 
Haimero ; s. v. Bendameer, 62, u. 

Haiteies ; s. p. Vedas, 734, ii. 

Haizah ; aun. 1778 : s. p. Mort-de-chien, 450, 
ii, 3 times. 

Ha]i ; s V. Hadgee, 311, i. 

Haji] , 311, 1 , footnote. 

Hajj; s. V. Hadgee, 311, i and footnote (tmce). 
Hajj; s. V. Hadgee, 311, i, and footnote, twice. 
Hajjaj , ann. 880 : s. v. Diul-Sind, 247, i. 

Hajje ; 311, i, footnote. 

Ha]]i ; s. v, Hadgee, 311, i and footnote. 

Hajji Malik Baha-ud-din ; s. v. Banchoot, 42, ii* 
Hajji Shariyatullah j s. v. Perazee, 267, i. 

Ha]]i Ynsnf , ann. 1421 : s. v. Kowtow, 377, i. 
Haka , s. v. Hackery, 805, ii. 

Hakarna ; s. p. Hackery, 810, ii. 

Hakeem , ann. 1837 : s.v. Huckeem, 326, ii, 
Hakim ; s. v. Hickmat, 814, i, s. v. Hooknm 
823, 1 , s. V, Huckeem, 826, ii j ann. 1861 : s. 
HaMm, 311, ij ana. 1867 : a. v. Sonthals, 
857, ii, 858, i. 

Hakim } 8. V. 811, i, 

Hakim j a. p. Hdkim, 311, i, twice. 

Hakim ; a. p, Hdbm, 811, i, s. v. Huckeem, 
326, 11. 

Hakim-al-Bahr , ann. 1346 : s. v. Colombo, 182, 
ii. 

Hakk; 8. v. Hnck, 326, ii, 

Hakkary ; ann. 1790 . i. p. Hackery, 806, i. 
Hakm; s. v, Hakim, 311, f. 

Hakna , s, v. Hackery, 310, li. 

Hakra ; s. v. Hackery, 806, i, 

Hala, ann. 1849 . s, p. Babool, 33, i. 

Halabas ; s. v. Allahabad, 8, i; arm. 1666 : 8. v. 
Allahabad, 8, i, s. v. Poorub, 547, ii, ann. 
1726 : 8. p. Allahabad, 8, i. 

Halabidu ; s. p. Doorsnrnmund, 250, ii. 

Halad; s. v. Saffron, 589, i. 

Halal ; ann. 1883 : a. p. Haldllcnr, 312, i. 
Halalchor ; ann. 1690 : 8. v. Haldlcore, 311, ii. 
Halal chor ; ann. 1628 : 8, p. Halalcore, 31l’ h. 
Halaleore ; s. p. 806, i. 

Halalcore; s. y. 311, i. 

Halalcour, ann. 1665 : 8. Halilcore, 311, a, 
twice. 


Halal-kar ; s. v. HaUllcur, 311, ii. 

Halalkhor , s. p. Bungy, 99, li. 

Halal.lchor ; s. v. Halalcore, 311, i. 

Halallcur ; 8. 311, li. 

Halavatta , s, v. Chilaw, 149, i. 

Halawa ; «. p. Hnlwa, 327, i. 

Halcarrah; ann. 1813 ; s. v. Hurcarra, 328, i, 
Haldi ; 8. V. Saffron, 589, i. 

Half-cast ; aun. 1789, 1793 and 1809 : s. v. Half- 
caste, 312, i. 

Half cast ; ann. 1809 : s. v. Padre, 497, ii. 
Half-caste; s. p, 812, i, a, v, Oheechee, 142, ii, 
8. Ghutkairy, 169, ii, a. p. Cockroach, 17^ i, 
8. p. Oi-anny, 212, i, 8. v. Eurasian, 262, i, s.v 
Mnstees, 462, i, Topaz, 711, i ; ann. 1828 and 
1875 ; 8. p. 312, i. 

Haliastur Indus ; s. v. Brahminy Kite, 85, li. 
Hahcore diigong ; a. p. Dngong, 254, n. 

Halila ; 465, u, footnote. 

Halila Asfar ; 465, n, footnote. 

Halila Chini ; 465, li, footnote, 

Halila-i-Kabuli ; a. v. Myrobalan, 465, ii. 

Halila] ; a. p, Myrobalan, 465, ii, 

Halila Jawi ; 465, ii, footnote. 

Halila Kabuli • 465, li, footno'te. 

Halila Zira ; 465, li, footnote. 

Hallachore ; ann. 1768 : s. o. Halalcore, 806, i • 
ann. 1786 and 1788 ; v. HahUcore, 311, ii, ’ 
Hallalcor ; ann. 1810 . 8. y. Haldlcore, 311, ii.* 
Hall-Gate; a, v. Amoy, 12, i. 

Halwa; a. v. Hnlwa, 327, i. 

Haly ; ann. 1653 * s.v. Sheeah, 625, i, 

Halydei; ann. 1580 : s. p. Coffee, 179* i. 

Ham ; ann. 1782 : a. p. Hong, 321, i.’ ’ 

Hamal; ann. 1840 and 1877 : p. Hummaul 
327,11. ’ 

Hamalage ; ann. 1711* s.v. Hummaul, 327, i. 
Eamami ; 806, i, footnote. 

Hamath; ann. 1330: s, v. Delhi, 234, i. 

Hamanl ; ann. 1750-60 and 1809 : s. o. Hummaul, 
327, 1 ; anu. 1813 : a. v. Hummaul, 327, ii, 
Hamdu lillah ; a, p. Talisman, 860, ii, twice. 
Hamed; ann. 1648 . a. v. Avadavat, 80, ii. 
Hamed-Ewat ; ann. 1648 ; a. p. Avadavat, 30, ii, 
Hammal ; ann. 1816 : s. p. Tiff, To, 701, i. 
Hammal ; a. p. Cumbly, 216, i. 

Hammal ; a, p, Hummaul, 327, i, 

Hamiaar; ann. 1335 : a. Tamarind, 680, ii. 


(To he contimed.) 
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KASHGAR AND THE KHAEOSHTHI. 

BY 0 PEANKE AND E PISCHEL. 

(Concluded from page 27.) 

PART II. 

Ti anslated, with the pei mission of the authors and under revision h\j them, 
from the Pj oceedings of the Royal Academy of Sciences of Prussia,” 9th July, 1903, pp 733-743, 
hy Christian' A. Oameeon. 

1. — The Chinese Sources. 

♦ By O. Pranke. 

I N an eailier essay, published in the Pioceedings,i E. Pischel and I expressed our doubts as to the 
explanation of the name Shu-le (Kashgar) as an abbieriated foim of £!‘ia-lu-shu-tan-le = 
Ehai osliti a, given by Sylvam Levi, m virtue of a Chinese gloss. Since then, by the kindness of Pi oh Ed. 
Chavannes of Paiis, I have received a copy of the parts of the Chinese text on which this explanation is 
based. I find from a perusal of them, that oui doubts are fully justified, and that the explanation 
13 not tenable. The gloss is first found in the commentary by Hui yuan to the new translation 
of the Avatarasaka-Sutia (Sin yi Ta fang kuang Po hua yen king ym yi), Japanese edition 
Vol XXXIX. fasc, 10, fol 121 r°, and is repeated almost word for word by Hi lin in his 
continuation of the Yi tsie king ym yi of Hui hn, Japanese edition, Vol. XXXIX. fasc 8 
fol. 11 r°. 

The translation of the two poitions presents no difi&culty. It is as follows ; — 

1. <‘Th 0 country Shu-lS. The correct name is K.Ha-lu-shu-ta(n)-U, Since early ages 
this district has been known by the abbreviated form Shu-lS, and, besides, the correct cliaiacter for the 
sound Shu has been erroneously supplanted by another one. [736] This name denotes a mountain 
in that countiy, hence its origin. It is also translated ‘Laud with bad character.’ The character of 
the people of that country is indeed full of roughness and malice, hence the name.” 

2. “ The country Shu-16. This is the coiruption of a Sanskrit expiession, the correct form 

IS Kha-lu-8hu-ta(n)-le, which means ‘Land with bad chaiacter.’ The character of the inhabitants 
of this country is full of roughness and malice, hence the name. It is also said that in this countiy 
there is a mountain JPta-du-shu-ta(n)-li, and from this mountain the designation has been taken.” 

In the first place, the question is, what is K'ia-lu-8hu-ta(n)-le or, as we read more correctly in 
the old pronunciation, K’a-lu-shou-ta-lel From a phonetic point of view, no objections can be raised 
to this combination of sounds being taken as an equivalent of the Sanskrit expression Kharoshtra, 
but so much the moie from a material one. First of all, such objections may be drawn from the 
woids of the text itself, which gives us two hints for the interpietation, Firstly, Hi lin expressly 
says that we have to deal with a Sanskrit (fan) expression, and secondly, both portions of the text 
give as translation eithei the term wu sing = ‘‘ bad character,” or the name of a mountain. These 
assertions positively exclude the possibility of the combination Ea-lu-shou~ta-U representing the 
word Khai oshira. For the combination Kharoshtra, which, as Prof, Pischel has shown (p. 25 f. above) , 
IS quite a common term, means simply and solely in Sanskrit “ass and camel,” but never “bad 
character,” The Chinese Buddhists were in the habit of translating Sanskrit expressions very 
exactly, and we have no right to ascribe such caprice to them in this case. J. Hal6vy lately tried® 
to remove the difficulty which the interpretation of the Chinese word presents, by regarding it as 
a transcription for the Iranian word khrafstia (“bad ”). The Chinese assertion, however, that we 

I [ Translated, page 21 ff , above. — En ] 

® he Berceau de VJScriture Kharodri. Separate izapieBsion from tlie R&i/ue S^nuUque. 
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hare to deal with a Fari) that is, a Sanskrit woid, contradicts this idea, I have already shown 
(p. 24f. above) how paifcicular the Chinese Buddhists were in reserving the name Fan for “the 
country of Brahma.” In these circumstances, it only remains for us to look for another suitable 
Sanskrit word. Such offers itself immediately, if we only adhere to the text. The combination 
K'a-lu~shoii-ta-le evidently [737] answers to a Sanskrit expression, whose first component is kalusha, 
that IS, “dirty,” “unclean,” “ impuie,” in a figurative sense, but about whose second half there may 
be difference of opinion, as seems to have been the case with Hui yuan. Hi hn, and their 
contemporaries. In my opinion, either kalushantai a or kalushadhara has the best claim to 
consideration. The first, = “ impure heart [having),” corresponds exactly with the wu sing of the 
Chinese ; and dhara = “ bearing, ” which is found at the end of numerous compounds, could quite 
well be taken to mean here “bearing the character.” On the other hand, dhara is also “ mountain,” 
s,o t\\&i lealushadham = “Mountain of Sms” is not an inappropriate name for a mountain. In 
objection to this identification, it may perhaps be said that shu or shou does not exactly correspond 
with or In answer to that I would say: Among the -different ways of pronouncing 

this chaiacter shou, K*ang-hi's Dictionary, besides the sounds shu and shuo (the Cantonese shoK), 
gives the sounds sung and sun which have both a nasal termination From this it follows that the 
sound shou had, or at any late could have, a nasal element in the termination ; it was therefore more 
fit f 01 rendering the Sanskrit °8han° than the char actei sm which, accoiding to K‘ang-hi, had no 
nasal element. Of course, the Sanskrit sound could have been reproduced more exactly ; but as the 
fiist sound in the oidinaiy name Shii-U must not be obhterated, the commentator was limited iii the 
choice of characters. This remark of Hui yuan alone, that the character for the sound shu had been 
erroneously supplanted by another one, would render the whole etymology very suspicious, even 
were its defects not proved by a series of other arguments, which have been paitly mentioned by 
Prof. Pischel and myself, and will partly be more closely investigated below I have not the slightest 
doubt that the pretended contraction of Shu-U from JTa-lu-shu-ta-lS is nothing but a pure invention, 
made probably with a certain purpose by Hui yuan or by somebody else. Perhaps the etymology 
might be a satire on the bad qualities of the inhabitants, who have no very favourable testimony from 
other sources. Huan tsang says of them: “The chaiacter of the inhabitants is rough and Violent, 
they are full of malice and cunning, their civilisation is thin and superficial, [738] their acquirements 
imperfect and Bhallow.’’^ And Marco Polo calls the inhabitants of Kashgar “a wretched-niggardly 
set of people.”"* Perhaps the etymology has been invented as a counterpart to another, which, as 
mentioned already (p. 22 f. above), is found in a note of Hiiaii tsang’s work,® and is repeated in 
the Buddhist glossary Fan yi ming yi tsi and in the Pien yi tien ; I mean the explanation of the 
name Shu-le as a corrupted abbreviation of Shi-U-Tci-li-to-ti Stanislas Julien has interpreted this 
combination of sounds as iiati, a name which has not yet been explained. Hui yuan’s etymology 
seems to me to give a hint for a solution of the riddle. As a counterpart to the kalushadhara = 
“bearing impure disposition,” I read Shi-li-h-U-to-ti sls Siihiniadhi = “bearing the diadem of 
happiness.” It need hardly be said that this earlier etymology has no more weight than the later, 
with the sole difference that Shu-14 or, as the Tibetans read, Shulik, seems loss artificial as an 
abbreviation of Slu-li-li-li-to-ti than of Jra-lu-shu-ia-l6. Moreover, the note above mentioned 
cautiously adds to its statement a yeu, to the effect that “ it seems as if ” (Shu-U were such 
a corruption).® Be this now as it may, the important fact remains that Hui yuan and Hi lin have 
never thought of an identification of Shu-le with a name Kharoshira. From the following we shall 
learn that all those etymologies, whatever their meaning, can be nothing but an Indo-Chinese 
play on words. 


® Si yu ki, ohap. 12, fol. 13 v" (Japanese edition). * Tnle, TU Bools of 8er Mnreo Polo, Vol I. p. 169. 

6 It is doubtful, however, whether this note was added by Huan tsang, or by Pien ki, the editor of the Si yfi ki 
and contemporary of the former, or whether it is a later interpolation. Compare St. Jiilien, Notice bibliogra- 
phique snr le Si yh ki, p xxv. f 
® Si yu ki, chap, 12, fol. 13 r”. 
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IE, apart fiom all that has been said, we wished to believe that tlia name Shio U had been con- 
tracted from 7c Aa; osAim or /jaZiisAawtara or the hypothesis would be that these fuller 

Indian names were older designations of the country, and that they had been mtioduced from India, 
or at any rate by persons acquainted with Sanskrit. Now, how do the historical sources stand as to 
such a fact? We owe our earhe&t mfoimation about the states of Central Asia to the Chinese 
ambassador and traveller Chang k'len who stayed there for about 13 years, from about 138 B. C , 
[739] and peuetrated as far as Bactria and Persia, as also to the famous General Pan ch‘ao who, from 
73 A. D., laboured for 31 years for the spread of the Chmese political influence to the mountain-chains 
of the Belur-tag, and played a piominent part in the wars of the states of the Taiim basin. 
The detailed repoits of these two have been used by the authors of the Annals of the Former and 
the Later Han Dynasties, and, as they aie the statements of eye-witnesses who had acquiied 
a thorough knowledge of those regions and their inhabitants, they are undoubtedly the most reliable 
historical material that we can possibly possess. Kow, in. these reports, which relate to the time 
fiom the second half of the 2nd century B. 0 ^ the state Shu-le plays a not unimportant part ; it 
was indeed at that time one of the largest and most important of the states m Middle Asia, which 
numbered over 50, and whose names at that time changed almost as often as their boundaiies. 
Everywhere we find for this country only the name AAn-Ze, and nowhere is there any suggestion of 
an older and longer designation. If such ever did exist, it must have fallen into disuse as eaily as 
the 2ad century B. C., and must therefore have come from India centuries before. But of course it 
is out of the question that there was so early aud so close a connection between this country and 
western Oential Asia. Even if older trade relations had existed, such an intellectual connection can 
only have been brought about by the Buddhism of Kashtnu and the Kabul country, which, at that 
time, had a vigoioua proselytizing power. For, Shu-U was notan old Indian colony as Khotan seems 
to have been according to the local tradition, related by Huan tsang,® but, as we learn from the 
testimony of Chang k‘ien, it Avas founded by the same people, which, about 150 B. 0., was foiced to 
the south by the Yueh-ohih flying before the Rtung-nu, and which then took possession of the country 
Ki-pn in North India.^ These people were called by the Chinese, according to a gloss of Yen 
shih ku (579-645), SoL. This very impoitant statement is found in the Annals of the Former 
Han Dynasty, chap. 96a, fol. 10 v®, [740] and reads as follows' “The race of the So/c has extended 
far and formed a series of states. From Shu~l6 to the North-West, all belonging to the states 
Hiu-sfin and Kun-tu are old tribes of the I hope to be able before long to explain at greater 

length, in a treatise on the Iiido-Skythians of Central Asia, who these Soh were, and what is meant 
by the states Hm-sun and Ktin-iu, Here I need only say that in the Chinese annals, the Soh appear 
as neighbours of the Wusun. 

Now, the question when this old Soh state of Shu-le came m closer connection with India, 
may be answered by the counter-question when Buddhism, was introduced into Shu-U. Klaproth, 
in his Tableaux Bislonques de V Asxe (p. 166), remarks that “towards the year 120 A. D. the 
king of ShurU was dethroned by the Yiieh-ehih and that his subjects accepted the religion o± 
Buddha.” Unfortunately, the source from which this statement is taken is not given, and in the 
oldest reports, relating to the dethronement of the king of Shu~lS and the appointment of his 
relation by the Tiieh-chik between 114 and 120 (Annals of the Later Han, chap. 118, 
fol. 17 r"), no mention is made of the acceptance of Bnddhism. The fact, however, is not 
improbable, for Chang k'ien, who, accordmg to his biography in the “ Han Annals” (chap. 61, 

T'sieu San slm, ohap. 93“', fol 20 , Hon Han shn, chap. H8, fol. 16 v’ sqq, ; and chap. 77, fol 8 r° sqq, aud 
elsewhere 

* Si yu ki, chap. 13, fol sqq. 

3 I entirely agree with Messrs. L6vi and Charannes who say that the Ki-pin of the Han-Annals means Kashmir 
(Journ. As tome VI. 1895. ‘L’ltmeraire d’Ou-K‘ong’) 

^3 The statement is also given in the W^n Mm t^wng ¥ao, ohap. 837, fol. 20 r°, and is translated by Ecmusat 
{Nouveam Melanges Asxaiiques, I. 203), 
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fol. 1 sqq.), must have arrived at the court of the Yueh-eJiih about 125 B. 0., found them 
already in possession of Bactria, and over a hundred years after the division of this country into 
five principalities, they seized, as the Annals of the Later Han (chap. 118, fol 11 v°) report, 
Afghanistan, the Kabul countries and Kashmir. That the Yueh-Dlith then worked specially for 
the spread of Buddhism in the North and East, we learn not only from Indian, but also from 
Chinese sources. In the year 2 B C., according to the “ Wei Annals,” Ts‘in (?) king hien, the 
assistant at the Court of Sacrificial Worship for the Imperial Ancestral Temples, during a mission 
to the king of the Yuehchih learnt Buddhist Sutras. “ Thus, m China people heard (of the 
doctrine) but did not believe in it.”i 2 The [741] “Sui Annals” mention a Sramana of the 
Yiieh-cJiih, named Ohih ch'an, in the years 168-188, who translated several writings for the 
Chinese,^ also another Sramana of the same people, named Dbarraaraksha (1. c. fol. 34 i°), 
who, *‘in the years 265-274 had travelled m the different countries in the West, and had 
brought to Lo yang (in Honan) and translated numerous Buddhist Sutras. Since then the 
Buddhist doctrine spread rapidly into the East.” The sending of Buddhist writings from 
Turkestan is mentioned by the “ Sui Annals” (1. c.) as early as 76-88 A. D. 

It is, therefore, not improbable that the country 8Tiu-le, at the time of the enthronement of 
its king by the Yiteh-chik between 114 and 120 B. 0 , received Buddhism from them, if it did 
not possess it already ; at any rate, it seems to me that this must be accepted as the latest 
period for the introduction of the Indian cult. The latter may have also reached Shu-Wby 
another way, that is, by Khotan, which, according to the legends related by Hiian isang (see 
above), seems first of all the Central Asian states to have received Buddhism direct from 
Kashmir, and to have been in closest connection with India. Klaproth {Tabl, Hist, p. 182) 
considers it as probable that Buddhism spread from thence to Central Asia, and this belief seems 
to be supported by the remark of a Tibetan history of Li-yul (= Khotan) that the king 
Vijayasimha of Li-yul married a daughter of the king of Ga-hjag who helped to spread 
Buddhism in Shu-hk (:= Shn-lS).!^ According to the same work, the successor of Vijayasimha, 
by name Vijayakirti, undertook with Kanika a campaign to India.is Taran§,tha mentions a king 
Kamka of Tili and Malava and says that he is not identical with Kamshka.^® It will be very 
[742] difficult to decide whether this same king Kanika is meant in the Tibetan work and when 
he lived, in the list in the introduction of TSranatha’s history of Buddhism, he is placed 
considerably later than Kauishka.i? Nevertheless it is possible that if the Tibetan statement 
18 true, the time of the introduction of Buddhism into Shu-U may be slightly different. Hiian 
tsang relates of Khotan that “ most of the 5,000 Bhikshus there studied tbeMahayana-doctrine,”!® 
and of Sfm-le that there the doctrine of the Sarvastivada school of the Hinayaua held sway,i» 
a fact which does not point to a close connection between the two places. 


HierarcMe uni Kwche, p. 12 , TaranStha, QeacUohU des BuMUsmm in 
teauskted by Sehiefaer, p. 58-S9 , Wasailjew, I. p. 43-44 (Geriuan ed ) 

Ohma wla of &«at impoitanoe for the history of Buddhism m 

pShier ^ FoS KouH Ki, p. 39, and has been freqnentty discussed sinoe Comp 

concemenf le Thian-Tchu ou VInSe (Journ. As. 1840, p. 14) Specht' 
MssurlssIndo^Scyihes(Journ. As 1897, p I4si"). Speoht xi 
'^TT is KamchIcad’aprSs lea sources CUiunsBs (Jown As.l8S7,p 16Q saq.) Note 

Sni shn, chap. 35, fol. 33 t®. 

ml } v*i '‘‘r* 1 ° p 324) 
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From these statements it may be presumed that the Skythian-Tuikish people, Tvhich 
iahabited Shu-li as well as most other countries of the Tarim basin, received the knowledge of 
Sanslu?it or of the dialects spoken in North India, at any rate of the Indian writing, together 
-with the Buddhist Sutras. Perhaps also some elements of culture were introduced through 
trade from Baktria, since already at the time of Chang k‘ien the highway to Baktria and 
Ferghana^® led through Shu-le. The Sanskntising of the name Shu-le to Stikuitadhi, of which 
the Si yu ki, and that alone, informs us, was piobably done by native Buddhists, learned in 
Sanskrit. Others have, as a counterpart, then created Ealushaniara or KahisTiadTiat a. Bat 
these etymologies, appearing suddenly almost a thousand years after our first information 
about Sku-Ut cannot of course claim any value. With reference to the name Shu-le, which will 
have to be read Suleh or Surah, I have already pointed out®^ similar names of peoples in Central 
Asia, as Korele, SoiaJc, CJurek, Terek, I might also add, that, as the biography of Pan ch‘ao 
informs us, the Chinese General drove out a king enthroned in Shu-U by the State KueMsae 
(Kucha) and put a native called Chung in his place. But a gloss from The Continuation of 
the Han Annals (Su Han shu) says he was called Tiilek (Yii-le), a name which was replaced by 
the Chinese Chnng (the loyal).22 [748] Hirth also, in his treatise “Uber Wolga-Hunnen und 
Hmng-nn,” calls attention to the Alanish names Addac and Oandae, and compares them with 
the Hinng-nu names Sugdak, Ellac and Hernao.^s 

We must give np the idea, as irreconcilable with all the information at our disposal, that 
the KharoshthI (or Kharoshfcrl) writing originated in Central Asia and took its name from 
a country Kharoshira there. So far as the Chinese sources are concerned, there is no trace of 
a Kharoshira country m Central Asia, and I attach no more value to the name Ko-lo-i'o^ = 
Kharotiha, for a district, m the present Sarik-kol (1. c. p. 190) than I do to the etymologies of 
Shu-li. That name is first found in the historico-pohtical Enoyclopsedia T'ung tien, compiled afc 
the end of the 8th century by Tu yeu, and, as J. Halevy (1. c. p. 31) believes,^ with regard to 
Kashgar, may have been introduced by Indian Buddhists. Whether it was given to the 
country on account of the KharoshthI writing, as that French savant believes, I do not venture 
to decide. As long as we have nothing better to put in place of the Indian and Chinese 
tradition as to the naming of the Kharoshihi writing from the old sage Kharoshfcha, the matter 
must rest as it is. It is to be regretted that Wassiljew could not remember the source in 
which the Buddhist legend of the first astronomer Kharoshfcha is told, Wassiljew regards®* 
Kharoshfcha as the Indian form of Xarusfcr mentioned in the chronographical history of Mekhitar 
of Airiwank. 


2'. — The Indian sources. 

By E. Pischel. 

From Franke’s statements it seems clear to me that Kharoshira was never the name of 
a country. I believe that Franke is correct m seeing the Sanskrit kaluaha in the first component 
of KHa-lu-shu-tan-li, and that there is much probability that the Sanskrit antara is correct for 
the second part. We might also perhaps suggest uttara, as a word kalushottara, “full of 
badness,” [744] comes nearer to the older pronunciation K‘a-lurshovrta-li than kalushantara, 
though the translation of the Chinese certainly points to antara. 


ao T^Sion Han shtt, chap. 96®-, fol. 20 v®. L. o, p. 187. ** Hon Han slin, chap. 77, foL 4 r®. 

^ Si.iZ'mgiimehie derKomgl. Bix^eriseJistiAkadmiedeT WUsenschaSten, 18^9, Vol. II. fasc. II. p. 257, uotal* 
** See SoMefuer^s Tm/miha, p. 80 sgs. of the additione. 
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In the first paper I overlooked the point that the name of the "writing is found not only 
m the Lahtavistara but also m the Mahavastu, I. 135. Senart reads there BrahmiPiisMarasari 
Khatosii, and remarks, p. 484, that Kharosii, if the reading is correct, “can only he regarded 
as a geographical name, perhaps outside India, — judging from the form of the word. Senart 
here agrees with Levi’s explanation, against which I have endeavoured to show that the 
circumstances rather point to our having the name of a person to deal with. Senart’s 
reading Kharostl is only a conjecture. Among his MSS , N. A. 0. M. and L. read Kharostri, 
B. has KhardstTi. All MSS. therefore have °stri, which seems to agree -with Levi’s explanation 
of the word. Bendall has kindly looked into the Cambridge MSS. of the Mahavastu and 
Lahtavistara as well as into the MS. of the Mahavastu belonging to the Royal Asiatic Society, 
and he affirms that the MSS. of the Mahavastu read Mat ostri, and those of the Lahtavistara 
read Brahmi-Kharoshti-Pushkarasarim (the oldest MS. as in Lefmann’s edition. So the 

readings Kharostii and Kharoshti stand opposed to each other. Bendall further draws my 
attention to the fact that in the hTepalese writing the only difference between sta and stra is that 
the curve in stra goes a little further to the left than in sta. Interchange of the two signs is 
therefore very possible. Indeed there are many cases of it in the Mahavastu. In I. 78, 14, 
0 M. read sasta for the correct kastra\ in I 100, 7, B, N. A. read trastio, L. M. read trasto^ C. 
read tasto , in 1. 182, 12, all MSS. have sastyagdra, instead of sastryagaro, in I. 192, 11, N has 
sasta for sdaira ; in III. 1, 6, both MSS. have sty° for stry°] in III. 62, 16, instead of the correct 
sdsta, B. M. have sas/ra. In other groups of letters also, r is often found wrongly. So, in 
I. 117, 13, grotrena for gotrena ; in I. 119, 3, grotro for gotro ; in I. 224, 2, krlgkram for sighram ; 
in I. 364, 7, susJikra!^ iov mshkcP \ in III. 127, 15, sahasriko for sahasiho ; in III. 251, 5, pragr eva 
for prdg eva ; in III. 329, 12, prdtrd for patra ; in III. 380, 2, sagrotram for sagotram. On the 
other hand, r is by mistake "wanting in some variations Thus, besides in the case already 
given of stra, for example, in I. 187, 14 ; 138, 1, °iasJi}ah for °rds7itrah ; in I 280, 16, rdsJitd for 
rdshlro ; in HI. 400, 2, sotriya? for irotriya^, and others. As Kharoshil (so the MSS.) stands 
to Kharostri, so 'stands ishlika to istultd which are constantly interchanged in the Mahavastu 
and Lahtavistara, so that it is often difficult to choose between them (Senart, Mahavastu, I. 
563 to 244, 5). The readings of the MSS. therefore cannot decide the matter, especially as the 
Mahavastu MSS. are very corrupt, and all go back to one manuscript. Just the names of the 
scripts are very much corrupted [746] in the MSS. of the Mahavastu, as the varice lectiones 
show. Thus the oldest Chinese tradition always remains the one standpoint for deciding the 
right name of the writing running from right to left. As to that, it does not matter whether 
Kharoslitha is a historical person or not. With Franke I believe that with regard to time 
it is quite impossible to see the writing of Kashgar in the Kharoshihi. At the time of A^oka, 
as the inscriptions of Shahbazgarhi and Mansehra show, it was well known in Kabulistaii 
and the Upper Indus valleys. But, that Kashgar had at that time so highly developed a culture 
that its -writing could afiect the old culture land of Kabul and the Indus, is contradicted on 
every side. 

To what I have remarked in the first article (p. 25 f.) about the formulatoiy combination of 
khara and ushtra to hharoshlra, I will here add, that Vamana, Kavyalamkaravritti, 5, 2, 28, has 
the following Sutra : || na khareshtrav ity ushtrakharam iti pdihdt H : ~ “ One must not say 
kkaroshtrau as the Ganapatha prescribes ushtrakharam.” If hharoshtrau is not found in the 
Mahabharata, kharoshtram is, not ushtrakharam, 2, 51, 13, as also in Manu and Tajfiavalkya 
(p. 26 above). In the Lahtavistara, 306, 6, is ®ai»osh/r«A^ara°, while Asvaghosha,Buddhacharita, 
13, 19, has asvakharoshtra, as most works "written in verse, doubtless under the influence of the 
metre, which must also have dominated in cases like Eamayana, 6, 53, 5, Bombay ed., nagair 
asvaih kharair ushtraih. Finally, as to sta for sktha, and sva for spa, (p. 26 f. above), let me refer 
to the rich colleckions by B. Otto Franke, Pali und Sanskrit (Strassburg, 1902), p. 114 and 117, 
where, with reason, particular consideration is given to the change of sva into ipa. 
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CHANAKYA’S LAND AND REVENUE POLICY. 

(4tJi Century B. G ) 

BY E. SHAMASASTEY, B A 
{Continued fiom 10. ) 

EXTRACT II. 

REVENUE. 

(A) Sources of Revenue. 

1 . 

The Collector-General shall supervise the follo-wing sources of income in the kingdom . — = 
Forts, country parts, mines, gardens, forests, quadrupeds, and traffic. 

2 . 

The several sources of revenue in forts are as follows : — Tolls, fines, weights and measures, 
jails, currency, passports, excise, slaughter-houses, oils, gM, salt, goldsmiths, commerce, 
courtezans, gambling, house-building, artisans, gate dues, religious institutions, and special 
taxes levied on the people called Bahurikas. 

3. 

The several items of income from country parts are the following : — 

(1) Produce from Crown lands (sita). 

('2) Taxes received in the shape of grams {bMga). 

(3) Taxes levied for religious purposes (bah). 

(t) Taxes received in the shape of coins (hara), 

(6) Taxes on boats, ferries, and ships (tara). 

(6) Taxes on traffic (yartani, svlka, vydjX &o.), 

4. 

The several items of income from mines are the following : — Gold mines, silver mines, 
diamond mines, mines of rubies, &c., pearl fishery, coral and conchs, metals such as iron, 
copper, &c„ salts and other mineral compounds derivable from mountains and other sources. 

6 . 

The different varieties of gardens yielding revenue are the following; — Flower gardens, 
fruit gardens, and vegetable gardens. 

6 . 

The several sorts of forests are the following : — Forests of beasts and elephants, timber 
forests, and forests yielding various kinds of raw produce. 

7. 

The various kinds of taxable quadrupeds are the following . — Cows, buffaloes, sheep, 
goats, asses, camels, hoi'ses, and mules. 

8 . 

The two kinds of taxable items in traffic are the following : — Commodities conveyed on 
land and commodities conveyed by water. 

Note. 

It is clear from the above that the business of the Collector-General was very onerous, and 
that though the number of taxes was very numerous, taxes that were really of profit to the 
kingdom in those days were very few. Those taxes which were a source of considerable 
income are dealt with at length in the Artlmsdsira, the items of little or no income being passedi 
over with a description in one or two sentences. We will next see how these several taxes 
were collected and what kinds of taxes were levied on the several kinds of taxable things. 
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The first item of income in forts is tolls and fines, and Chanakya has devoted two chapters 
to the description of the modes of levying and collecting the tolls and fines. 

(B) Collection of Bevenue. 

1 . 

The Superintendent of Tolls shall have a Toll-honse consti’ucted near the gates of forts, the 
door of the Toll-house facing either the east or the north and with the flags of the king hoisted. 
Four or five toll-collectors shall ever be ready to register the names of the merchants coaming 
there with their merchandise. They shall also register ‘ who they are ; whence they come ; 
what amount of merchandise they have brought and where for the first time (the) Government 
stamp-mark has been made on their merchandise or they have obtained a pass,’ In case 
of their having brought their merchandise without a pass, they shall pay a fine of twice 
the amount of the toll that is to be paid on their merchandise. Those that bring their 
merchandise with false pass shall pay a fine of eight times the amount of the toll due on the 
merchandise. 

In case of stamp-mark being e:Saced or pass torn, the merchants shall have to stay for an 
hour near the Toll-gate after their arrival. In case of altering stamp-marks or pdssports or of 
passports missed or not obtained, they shall pay a fine of one and a quarter of panas on every 
bullock-load of merchandise they have brought. 


When merchandise has been properly brought to the Toll-gate, the owners shall exactly 
«tate the quantity and value of the merchandise and call out thrice, ‘ who will purchase this 
quantity of this merchandise for such and such a price?’ The purchaser shall have the mer- 
chandise for that price. If bidders happen to increase the value, the increased amount of the 
value, together with the toll, shall be paid into the king’s treasury. In case of the merchants 
lessening the value of the merchandise, fearing lest they have to pay a heavy amount of toll on 
it, the excessive amount realised by bidding shall be paid into the king’s treasury, or eight 
times the amount of the toll due on the merchandise shall be paid. The same rule shall be 
applied in the case in which merchandise of a good quality is sold at the rate chargeable for 
merchandise of bad quality. The same rule shall hold good in the case of hiding the most 
precious and most valuable merchandise and selling it as that of ordinary kind for fear of 
paying a heavy toll on it. 

3. 

If a purchaser moreases the value of a merchandise beyond its real value, lest it fall into 
the hands of another purchaser, the increased amount shall be paid into the king’s treasury, 
or twice the toll shall he paid. If the Superintendent also takes part in hiding the value 
of any merchandise, he shall also be punished with a fine of eight times the toll due on the 
merchandise. 

4. 

Much discretion should be shown m determining the amount of toll on merchandise of 
inferior quality and of such merchandise as deserves favourable concessions. 


6 . 

Merchandise that has without permission passed the flag of the Toll-gate shall pay a fine 
of eight times the amount of toll on it. The passers-by on the road shall recognise whether 
a merchandise has or has not paid the toll on it. 


6 , 

Commodities intended for marriage, presentation to kings, storage in king’s granaries, 
religious purposes, confinement of women, and ceremonials shall be let free from tolls. Persons 
uttering lies in such cases shall be subject to the punishment inflicted for theft. 
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7. 

Persons wlio smuggle merotianilise wifcb that on wliick itoll has been paid and who manage 
'CO carry ivro sorts of merebaudise with a pass obtained only upon one sort, shall pay a fine eqmva- 
dent to the amount of toll dne on <it. Persons who, swearing by the eow-dnng for their Teracity, 
smuggle merchandise shall pay a fine of 3,000 jjanas Weapons, .armour, metals, carriages, 
precious stones, grams and quadrupeds shall be sold outside the Toll-gate free of toll. Sellers 
of the above articles inside ithe forts shall pay a fine of 3,000 punas and lose the value ©f the 
commodities also. 


The Superiutendeut of the Border shall receive one and a quarter paiias as a tax called 
vartani on all traffic passing the border. He shall recoire a pana on a load ot merchandise 
carried by-single4hoo£ed quadrupeds, half on a load earned by quadrupeds with double 

hoofs, and -one-sixteenth -of a puna on a head-load. 


The 'SuperiHtendeut'of the Border shall do his best to restore to the owners the merchandise 
■which IS known t© be carried by thieves The Superintendeat ©£ the Border shall examine the 
-superior or inferior quality of the merchandise coming to the border eonntiy, provide the mer- 
-chant with a pass and seal, and send him to the Superintendent tof the Toll. The Ihwg’a spy m 
the guise of a merchant shall gather information on all kinds of merchandise arriving at the 
■border and send the same information to the king. The king will send this mformation 
to the Superintendent of the Tolls long before the arrival of the merchandise in question at the 
Toll-gate. Then the Superiuteudent shall tell various merchants on their arrival at the Toll- 
gate that sueh and sueh a merchant has been predicted by the king as having brought -such 
and such an amouut of merchandise of such and such a nature;, and that hiding is useless 
w:ith a king of such prophetic power. 

10 . 

Merchandise of inferior quality ehatl pay a fine of eight times the toll due on it if its 
quantity, &e., is concealed. Merchandise of superior quality shall all be confiscated if its 
quantity, &e., is concealed. The king should strictly prohibit the traffic of such commodities as are 
either dangerous or useless to the country. He should encourage the traffic of such as are of great 
benefit to the country. He should also see that seeds of all sorts are not easily obtainahle. 

CC) Bates -of Toll, 

1 . 

Commodities may be of two Muds, local or foreign, to be imported or exported either for 
TOhgious or trade purposes. Commodities to be imported shall pay as toll one-fifth their value. 

S. 

In the case -of flowers, fruits, vegetables, roots, turnips, pepper, seeds, dried fish, and flesh, 
the toll shall be one-sixth of their value. 

S. 

In the case of eonchs, diamonds, precionfi -stones, pearls, oorals, and ’necklaces, the value 
and the amount of toll on them shall be determined by persons who are familiar with snch 
transactions and can estimate the time, labour, and ca^tal that are necessary for the produc- 
tion of such commodities. 
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4. 

In thje cases' of whiie gaiuments, satis, silk-garments, arsenic ofsidcj. asafcefcida, metals, 
pigments, minerals, sandal of varioos kinds, raw produce of various kinds, wines and other 
intoxicating licj^nids, ivory, skins, woollen cloths, and carpets^ the toll shall be trom one tenth 
to one-fifteenth, their value, 

5. 

la the case of eoloured garments^ eotton threads, sandal' cakes, medicines, tim-ber, bamhoos, 
clothing made of fibre, leather, eaithen pots, grains, oils, salts, alkalies, intoxicants of inferior* 
quality and cooked rice, tlxe toll shall be from one-twentieth to< one-twenty-fifth their value. 

Note. 

From the above rules and* regulations, it is clear that tolls on commodities were levied) 
only when they were brought, for sale and that toll was- paid only when there was actual 
sale. Cultivators and manufacturers could’, therefore, carry their commodities from the places 
of production to- their stores or granaries without paying any toll on them. This wouidi 
naturally lead to smuggling and people would be clever enough to purchase commodities far 
outside the forts and bring them as their own and not intended for sale. To wai’d. off this evil, 
the ancient legislators, forebode, on. penalty of a heavy fine, the sale of commodities m the 
places, where they were manufactured. 

6 . 

Sale of comnijodities shall not be earriedi on in the places- wthere they had been grown or 
ma'nufactured. Phrehase of minerals and other commodities from mines shall be- punishablb 
with a fine of 600 parias. Persons purchasing flowers and fruits iiv gardens shall pay a fine of 
60 panas. Persona purchasing vegetables in vegetable gardens shall pay a fine of 100 panas. 
Purchase of grains in the fields where they are grnwn shall be punishable with, a fine of 
150 panas. 

7 . 

Apart from’ payments near the Toll-gate of toll’s and’ gate-due-^ on all kind's- of traffic 
brought for sale, all kinds of vegetable produce that seek admission into the forts, whether for 
sale or not, shall pay a pana and' a quarter as atyaya, fine for nnlknown guilt. 


Tolls on. commodities shall generally be- determined by taking into consideration whether 
the commodities are old or fresh and where- and how the commodities have been manufactured, 

CD> Weights and. Measures, 

Note?. 

Coming next to weights and measures, we can easily imagine from the following rules a’nd' 
regulations that the revenue which. Indian kings of yore realised from Government monopoly 
of -weights and measures-^^ could not be less than, the revenue derived from tolls. Traders 
were forbidden, on penalty of a heavy fine, to have their own weights and measures, whether 
they might be true or false in the sense of their being or not being equal to those of Govern- 
ment manufacture*. This is not all. Traders were required' on penalty of a fine to have their 
weights and measures stamped afresh every day on payment of a fixed charge for stamping. 

n [All this shows that there was leally hardly any money in oirculation , where this was or is the case, the 
only way of making commercial profit or of controlling revenue is to control the weights m use, and such control 
always exists where commei-oe is earned on in kind, even by savages. The merchant has his- “weight in ’’ and 
“weight out,” the difference bemg his profit The kmg has his “royal weight” differing from the merohanta’ 
•weight, the difference is his revenue. It is all quite nndeistood by those who use it and sounds much worse than it 
16 m practice. With a general currency in com the proce’saes are* called “difference in buying and selling price’’’ 
and “ tar " — Eo ] 
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1 . 

The value of a drond^^ “shall be stpana and a qiuarter , that of an odliala, ^ths of a panoj j 
that of a piasta, of a jjanaj. and that of a kiitumba, y’^th of a, pana<* 

2 . 

Measures of tbe* same nam® used' m measuring liquids shall be piirchased at double the 
above rate. The value of a set of weights shall be twenty panas , and the value of a balance 
:|ths of the value of a set of weights. The charge for stamping the balance every day shall 
be -j^tlis of a pma, 

3. 

Negligence in havsng the day’s stamp-mark shall be punished with a fine of 27 5 panas^ 
Traders shall pay -g-Vth of a panes as charge for every day’s stamp-mark on their measuresv 

(B) Municipalities-. 

Note. 

Coming next to muncipalities and jails as a source of revenue, we see a number of enatet-- 
meats forbidding, on penalty of heavy fines, various kinds of nnusan'ces. Accustomed as we are 
in India to modern municipalities, which raise their revenue mainly from- house-taxes and tolls 
and water-rates, and rarely from fines imposed for nuisances, we should not be led to think that 
in the absence of house-taxes and water-rates,, municipal revenue derived from fines for 
nuisances must be of little or no value, especially if we take into consideration the official 
G-ppres&ion- and suspicious treatment to which people were subjjected in- those days, 

1 . 

The N^araka, or the Superinteudent of Fortified Cities, shall register the- arrival into, and 
departure of persons from, the city under hia- diarge. He shall also' have a register of the 
inhabitants) giving lu detail the number of males, females, their castes, gotras, names, profes- 
sions and the number of quadrupeds kept by each of them, and the income and expenditure of 
each individual. He shall submit a report stating the arrival of hermits, ascetics, and pdshandis 
at the city. It is his- duty to’see that artisans, merchants, and other people are, as a rale, living in 
particular localities- assigned to them. Violation- of the rule fixing time and place for commerce 
sliall be duly reported. He shall also- make a report about- such persons- as are either spend- 
thrifts or of cruel nature. The Superintendent as well as the inhabitants shall make a report 
stating the arrival- or departure of guests at or from the houses of the inhabitants. Failure on 
the part of the inhabitants to observe the above rule shall be punishable with a fine of three 
panas for a night, provided no theft occnrs' during that nights 

2 . 

As a precaution against fi!re,. the inhabitants are strictly ordered to cook outside tlie houses ; 
if neces.sary, during the summer, to have water stored in five earthen pots kept in a row in 
front ef every house',, to have in readmess axes, winnowing baskets and other instrnments, and 
to remove from the' vicinity of houses haystacks, stmw-mats, &c. Failure to do this shall be 
punished with a fine of |th of a jiana Persons whose profession requires constant use of fire 
shall live in a row in- a particular locality assigned for them The heads of families shall take 
their beds to the door of their bouses or shall sit by thousands in a row on mats spread on the 
road nn front of theiir houses. 


12 [This is of great interest. The scales can be shown in the following ways — 

11 

2 

3 

pana = kntumba. 

6 kntnmba -= 1 prastha. 

6 kntnmba = 1 prastha. 

pana = prastha 

2 prastha — 1 fidhaka. 

12 kntnmba = 1 fidhakoi 

pana = fidhaka. 

1| fidhaka = 1 pana 

16 kutumba = 1 pana. 

If- pana = drfina. 

1-i pama 1 drona. 

20 kntnmba =- 1 drona. 


The scale is based on the 'pana' of 15 knfcnmbas, and, taking the diotta as a sSr of about 96 tolas, it is the scale thalf 
under many names and imnoi modification^ has been the seale for all India- m- gold, ailrer; and copper throng h all- 
time to- the present day — E»t} 
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3. 

Persons that do not go to help their (neighbonrs) in wsxtingiashiiig the fire that has broken 
out, shall pay a fine of twelve panas. Persons carelessly cau&ing fire shall pay a fine of twenty-four 
panas. Persons throwang dust on the road shall pay a fine of ^th of a pana. Persons com- 
mitting nuisance ©ii roads, in bathing places^ near reservoirs, temples and palaces shall pay 
a fine of one pana. Persons throwing carcasses of animals on roads shall pay a fine of from three 
to six panas. Persons carrying dead bodies on other than fixed paths shall pay the highest 
penalty, tdz , three thousand panas. Cremation of dead bodies in other than fixed localities shall 
he punishable with ,a fine of twelve panas. Persons waoidering in the streets at night for 
pniposes other than midwifery^ medical treatment, cremation of dead bodies, &c., extin- 
guishing fires, or without passports, shall be punished with a fine adequate to the nature of 
tlieir guilt. 

Jails. 

1 . 

Prisoners udio are young, old, or affiieted with diisease sfoall be set free on the days of full 
moon and on the days whicla are assigned to their binth-star. 

2 . 

'Prisoners may be released on ransom being obtained either from charitable persons or from 
the relataVves of the prisoner.?. Onoe in a day, or once in five tdays, prisoners may be set free on 
tbeir having done a [prescribed quantity o'f work, or on being sufficiently whipp^, or on receiv- 
ing an adequate amount of ransom. 

Prisoners shall also he set faee on the occasions of the king’s aequisition of a now country 
by .conquest, -of installation,, or cononation of princes, and on the occasiom of the birtli of princes, 

(G) Currency. 

Note. 

'Before -entering into the .qmestioii of premiums or discounts charged in the days of 
Chap.kya on coins of pfrivateor foreign (mintage^ it is neeessary to know something about the 
metals used for coinage in those days and also the proportional value between the several coins 
then -current. 


The proportion between the several coins, their weight, and the amount of alloy used in 
each of them will be clear from -the following table • — 



jSranieB of tlie Coins. 

Alloy. 

Value in terms of qunia seeds, ». e. seeds 
-of the ahrus pi ecaionut. 


■ 1. Pana 1 

copper, lead... 

= 80 'Qvnja seeds ?= oi a. tola = approxi- 

maitely of our aaaoderu Rupee. 

i 

2. Ardhapa4a 

Bo. 

40 ^unjas. 

od 

3. Pada 

B-o. 

20 do. 


14. AsbtabhSga 

Bo. 

10 do. 


' 1. Masba 

X alloy 

5 do. 

h 1 

oij 

2. Ardhamasha 

Do. 

2i do. 

® 1 
O 

3. Kakani 

Bo. 

1-j- do. 


.4, Ardhakakani .. j 

Do 

1 gunja. 
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What particular metal was used as alloy m the copper coins is not clearly slated. All 
that Ohanakya says about it is, that copper coins, mdsha, &a , must contain one part of an alloy 
in four parts by weight of the metal coined. The commentator of the Arthasdstra, however, stated 
that the alloy was silver. 

Whether gold was also coined in addition to silver and copper, is a point about which the 
Arthasdstra is not quite cleai’. 

In Bk. 2, Oh. 19, dealing with weights and measures, the Arthasdstra refers to three gold 
pieces, mdsha = 5 gunjas, suvarna or Latsha = 16 mdsAas, and pala = 4 karshas It is not, 
however, stated whether the above pieces were current as coins or merely as weights.^3 

(H) Price of Grain. 

Note. 

It is interesting to note the price of grain in the market of those days, there being 
sufficient clue in the Arthasdstia itself to determine this. In Bk. 5, Oh. III., which treats of the 
amount of aimual salaries paid or payable to various Government employes of those days, the 
Arthasdstra states that : “ Gram may be substituted for money at the rate of one ddhaha of 

grain (perhaps rice) for a man of panas per year.’’ This seems to mean that an employe 
receiving 60 paiias per year or 5 panas per month could be paid in grain at one ddhaha per day. 

According to the table of weights and measures, given in the Arthasdstra, one ddhaha is found 
to be equal to 50 palas or tolas. This, expressed in the modern Madras sir of 24 tolas 

weight, IS equal to 5| sirs nearly. Accordingly, a Government employ^ received either 5 panas = 
V British rupees or 165 sirs of gram per mensem. This makes the price of grain to be 
49^ sirs per modern rupee, 

(I) Premia on Exchange. 

Note. 

According to the Arthasdstra j when the ancient kings received cash for grain sold by them or 
fines in cash, they claimed 13 per cent, as premium on the cash and one-eighth of apana per cent, 
as compensation for the loss the Government incurred in testing the fineness or the prescribed 
standard of the coins. Whether the premium was charged on all kinds of coin mdiscrim- 
inately or only on coin issued by foreign kings and local personages is a question which the 
Arthasdstra does not sufficiently explain, but the commentator says it was charged only on 
coin of private or foreign mintage. The claim was made up thus : 8 per cent, as rupikd, 5 per cent 
as vydji, and one-eighth of a pana per cent, as pdrtkshika or testing charge. 

1 . 

The Superintendent of Salt shall in time recover from the contractor of salt the amount of 
money for which a lease to manufacture salt was given to him, and also one-sixth portion of the 
salt manufactured as tax. The Superintendent shall realise from the sale of the salt received as 
tax from the contractor the value of the salt, 8 per cent, more as rdpikd, 5 per cent, more as 
vya}i, and one-eighth pa:na per cent, as pdriksMJca or testing charge on,_the sale-proceeds of 
the salt. 

2 . 

With regard to foreign salt brought for sale into his jurisdiction, the Superintendent shall 
receive one-sixth portion of the entire salt so imported and 5 per cent, more as trade-tax on the 
remainder of the imported salt. He shall realise from the sale of these two portions of tbe salt, 
thus received, the value of the salt, 8 per cent, more as rupikd, 5 per cent, more as vydji, and 
one-eighth of a pam per cent, as testing charge. 


[18 This ffives a soale, 5 gmjas = 1 wAsTia, 16 mdsJioi = 1 Jcarsha, 4 karshca =s 1 ^ala. — Ed.] 
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3 . 

The purchaser of the remainder of the foreign salt shall pay the necessary toll. Besides 
the toll, the same purchaser shall also pay as much compensation as is necessary to cover the 
loss the king might incur in not finding customers for his own salt. The purchaser who fails 
to fulfil the above conditions shall be punished with a fine of 600 panas. 

Note. 

With regard to premium charged, when fines were paid to the Government, it seems that 
a premium was charged on all coin, whether of State, private or foreign mintage. 

4 . 

Because of the natural wickedness of the people and because of the mutable nature of the 
minds of kings, it is quite just to levy rupikd and vydji in this wicked world. The king shall 
receive on all kinds of fines 8 per cent, more as 7'upikd and 5 per cent, more a,svydji, in addition 
to rupikd on all fines exceeding a hundred pams. 

(J) l^ssports. 

1 . 

Travellers shall receive from the Superintendent of Passports a pass at one mdsha per pass, 
whenever they want to enter into, or go out of, a king’s dominions. Persons travelling anywhere 
in a king’s territory without a pass shall pay a fine of 12 panas. Persons with false or forged 
passes shall be punished with a fine of 1,000 panas. Foreigners travelling in a king’g| 
dominions without a pass shall pay a fine of 3,000 panas. The Superintendents of Pasture 
Lauds shall examine passports. Pasture lands shall be instituted in places of danger. 

(E) Excise. 

1 . 

The Superintendent of the Excise Department shall centralise or decentiulise, as it suits 
requirements, the trade in wines, liquor and other intoxicating drugs. Both purchasers anii 
sellers of liquor in places other than fixed localities shall pay a fine of 600 panas. Liquor shall 
not be carried out of villages or cities, nor shall liquor-shops be closely situated. Liquor shall 
be sold only in such quantities as are not likely to cause workmen to be careless in their work, 
loss of temper in good people (aryas) and excitement or fury in enthusiasts. In such oases, it 
shall either be issued only in moderate quantities, or they shall be made to drink in the shop 
itself.w ^ 

2 . 

Persons coming to liquor-shops with auything wrongly obtained by them shall be arrested 
outside the shops. Likewise shall speudthrifts be seized outside the shops. The price of liquor, 
fresh or old, shall never be enhanced, nor shall old and injurious liquor be sold. Such liquor 
shall be given free of charge to coolies and slaves, or to horses and pigs. 

3 . 

Liquor-shops shall consist of many comfortable rooms, furnished with cots and chairs. 
The drinking places shall possess such comforts as changing seasons require, always having 
garlands of flowers, scent and perfumes. The spies stationed in the liquor-shops should (fo 
their best to know whether the expenditure mcurred by various persons in the shop is natural 
or unnatural. They should also mark fresh customers. Liquor-dealers shall be held respon- 
sible for the safety of the jewellery of persons who fall asleep in the shops in consequence of 
intoxication. They shall otherwise pay as much fine as the loss of jewellery is calculated to cost 
The dealers shall also do their best to understand the disposition, manners, and behaviour of 
men that with their beautiful mistresses fall asleep m closed rooms iu oonseduenoe of 
intoxication. 


[An mstange of ancient ” on ” and “ off ” licenseB. — En.J 
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Note. 

After explaining tbe various processes of manufactnring different kinds of wine andliquoi', 
Chaiiakya goes on to lay down some rales restricting the sale of foreign liquor, 

4. 

Foreign liquor shall pay 5 per cent, toll on the sale. The Superintendent shall also receive 
5 per cent, more as vydji on the sale-proceeds of foreign liquor. By taking into consideration 
the tax, the toll, and the vydji which foreign liquor-dealers have paid to the Government, the 
Superintendent shall determine the amount of compensation which they have to pay to the 
Government to make up the loss in the sale of local produce. 

(L) The Slaughter-house, 

1 . 

The Superintendent of Slaughter-houses shall punish with a fine of 3,000 panas those who 
kill beasts that have been declared to be under State protection, and the same punishment shall 
be dealt in the case of slaughtering, caging, or molesting the buds, fish, and various quadrupeds 
living in reserved State forests. The Superintendent shall receive one-sixth portion of the 
beasts that are being taken for slaughter. He shall receive one-tenth portion of the birds and 
fish slaughtered or to be slaughtered, 

2 . 

Such living animals as birds and deer thus taken by the Superintendent shall be let free in 
the reserved State forests. The Superintendent shall forbid, on penalty of a fine of 1,000 panas, 
the slaughter or molestation of the following animals: — Elephants and horses living in the sea.s 
and oceans, fishes having the form of man, bulls, asses, all kinds of fish in tanks, lakes and 
rivers, and birds such as heron, &c. 

8 . 

Butchers shall sell fresh and boneless flesh of animals that have just been killed. With 
regard to bony flesh, they shall give towards compensation as much more flesh as is equivalent 
to the weight of the bone. False balance shall be punishable with a fine of eight times the value 
of the flesh sold by it. The calf, the bull, and the cow shall not be slaughtered. The slaughter 
of these shall be punished with a fine of 50 papas. The same fine shall be meted out to those 
who kill animals with unnecessary pain. 

4. 

Rotten flesh, flesh with bad smell, and the flesh of animals that have died suddenly shall 
never be sold. Wild beasts, quadrupeds such as deer, elephants, &c., and fish may be killed or 
caged, provided that they are not living in State reserves of forests. 

(M) Oil. 

Note. 

It was the duty of the Superintendent of Agriculture to gather not only various kinds of 
agricultural produce but different sorts of oil-seeds, both from the Crown and private land. 
Qut of the oil extracted from the oil-seeds thus gathered, such quantity of oil as was necessary 
for use in the palace was stored and the rest sold. 

(N) Butter. 

Note. 

It was the duty of the Superintendent of the State Cows to attend to the affairs of State 
cattle. He had to receive and remit to the king’s store-house or treasury the quantity of 
collected, and also the miscellaneous income from the sale of cattle, milk, wool, &c, 


[Butter clarified by boiling, and bo preserved.-— En.} 
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For a hundred cattle composed of an eqnal number of old cows, milch cows, pi*egnant 
cows, bulls, and calces which a herdsman had to rear with proper care, he had to pay to the 
king 8 vardkas or 229 sirs of gM per annum. 

The Superintendent of Cows had also to supervise the operation of shearing the sheep once 
in six months and to send the wool to the store-house of the king. 

Though the rules laid down by Oha^kya with regard to the classification, branding, 
grazing, milking, &c., of the cows, sheep, (fee., are interesting, they are not included here for 
want of space. 

(O) Salt. 

Note. 

The manufacture of salt was a Government monopoly. It was sometimes manufactured by 
Government agency and was often leased out to private contractors according to the convenience 
of the king. It has been already shown that soon after the crystallization of salt out of sea-water, 
it was the duty of the Superintendent of Salt to recover the value of the lease agreed upon, 
together with one-sixth portion of the salt manufactured. 

(P) Goldsmiths. 

Note. 

Goldsmiths were regarded as the most dishonest of people, given to open robbery, They 
were not, therefore, allowed, in the days of Oh^uakya, to set up their shops wherever they 
pleased. It was the duty of the Superintendent of Gold-work to have goldsmiths’ shops opened 
in one or more fixed localities and supervise the working of gold aud silver jewels for the king 
and the people alike. The rules prescribed by Ohrmakya with regard to various kinds of orna- 
mental work, the loss of gold resulting from the various kinds of operations and melting, the 
payment which goldsmiths had to receive for the work they did, and the punishments for 
fraudulent proceedings, are all very interesting and require more space than is now possible. 

(Q) Commerce. 


It is the duty of the Superintendent of Commerce to distinguish between inferior and 
superior kinds of commodities, and to fix the rate at which they are to be sold, by taking into 
consideration the demand and supply of the commodities, their growth either in land or water, 
their conveyance either by land or water, the nature of their production and distribution, and 
the labour and capital spent in manufacturing them. 


He shall restrict to one market the sale of such commodities as are of constant supply and 
thereby raise the rate of their price. If the demand for them is still not affected, he shall 
enhance the rate still moie. Commodities of local manufacture shall be sold m one or more 
fixed places and those imported in many markets. This restriction shall, however, be ma^e 
dependent on the convenience of the people. 


Such large profits as are ruinous to the people shall be abandoned. No restriction shall be 
imposed on the supply of such commodities as are constantly demanded, nor shall their sale be 
confined to one market Such of the king’s commerce as is not restricted to one market may be 
sold by Government merchants at a fixed rate, they being bound, however, to pay compensation 
for the loss that might occur in such pedlary. 
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(R) Taxes on the Sale of Commodities. 

1 . 

The Saperintendenfci of Commerce shall receive for the Government one-sisteenth of 
those commodities which are sold by cubical measure ; one-twentieth of those which are sold 
by weighing in balance , and one-eleventh of those which ai'e sold by computation. 


Merchants dealing with the king’s commerce shall put the sale-proceeds in a locked 
wooden box with a small opening left in its upper part. They shall hand over the charge of 
this box, together with the balance, weights and measures, to the Superintendent of Commerce 
when the eighth division of the day-time has struck. They shall also state how much has been 
sold and how much is in stock. 

(S) Sale of Imported Commodities. 

1 . 

With regard to the commerce of commodities imported into the kingdom, the Superinten- 
dent shall consider the demand, supply and price of such commodities and see whether there 
can be left any margin for profit after the foUowmg charges are met on the commodities : — 

(1) Toll 

(2) Road Cess (tartam). 

(3) Conveyance Cess {dtivdhikd). 

(4) Dnty payable at Military Stations (gulina-deya). 

(5) Ferry Charges (tara-diya). 

(6) Payments and provisions to coolies {lihahta), 

(7) The portion payable to the king (JbMga), 


If he finds no profit, he shall arrange for a reasonable profit either by prohibiting the sale 
of the king’s commerce for a time or by giving m barter snch valuable merchandise as will 
yield reasonable profit to the foreign merchants in foreign countries. He may either arrange 
for the conveyance of one-fourth of the foreign merchandise by land which is cheaper than 
conveyance .by water. He may also issue instructions to the Superintendents of forests, 
Boundaries, Forts, and Country-parts 'to show such concessiuiis to the foreign merchants as 
will be found necessary. 

(T) CoVrtezans. 

1 . 

The Superintendent of Courtezans shall employ in the king’s palace, on a salary of 
1,000 panas per annum, two courtezans of good breeding and noted for their beanty, youth, and 
accomplishments. The property of deceased courtezans shall pass into the hands of their 
daughters. In the absence of any daughters, their property shall be taken by the king. If 
a courtezan and her sons employed m the king’s palace desiie to free themselves from attending 
the court with a view to live independently, the courtezan shall pay a ransom of 24,000 p>anas 
and her son 12,000 panas. 

2 . 

It is the duty of the Superintendent to fix payments which a courtezan has to receive for 
a day from any person courting her, the portion ot ancestral property which a courtezan has to 
receive from her mother and others, the income which she should acquire in the year, the 
expenditure which she has to incur in the year, and the probable gain she is likely to earn 
in future. The Superintendent shall _foibid extravagant pioceedings in all courtezans. 
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Courtezans wlio place tlieir jewels in tbe hands of other persons than their mothers shall be 
punished with a fine of 4|- panas. Courtezans who sell or mortgage their ancestral property 
shall be punished with a fine of 50 1 panas, 

3 . 

Courtezans shall be punished with a fine of 24 pandas for insulting those who court them, 
with a fine of A^panas for beating them, and with a fine of hi ^ pan as for cutting off their ears. 

4 . 

Courtezans shall make a report to the Government not only about the income they have 
earned and are likely to earn, but also about the persons who have been courting them. 


Dramatists, players, singers, and other musicians that have recently come to the kingdom 
shall pay 5 panas for holding their performances, A courtezan shall pay to the Government 
two days’ earnings in a month. 


Professors who are capable of teaching music, playing with musical instruments, dancing, 
writing, painting, garland-making, shampooing, and other accomplishments shall be provided 
with maintenance by the king. They shall accordingly train dramatists, players, painters, &c. 

(U) Gambling. 

1 . 

With a view to seize foreign spices, the Superintendent of Gambling shall centralise 
gambling arid punish with a fine of 12 panas those who gamble in places other than fixed 
localities. Gamblers bringing complaint to the king shall be severely pniiished. My preceptor 
is of opinion that of the two, the winner and the loser in gambling, if the former complain, ho 
shall be punished with a fine of 1,000 panas, and if the latter, with a fine of 2,000 since, 

without knowing how to gamble, he gambles, and, unable to endure his loss, complains to the 
king, I, Kdutilya, cannot bring myself to agree with my preceptor ; for, if tho punishment of 
the loser be doubled, then no gambler will complain to the king. The majority of gamblers are 
too clever in false play to be honest. Hence a person noted for his character and honesty shall 
be appointed as Superintendent of Gambling. The Superintendent shall supply the gamblers 
with dice at one-fourth of mdsha for a pair as hire. If any gambler Bu*bstitutos by trick his OWH 
dice for those thus supplied, he shall he punished with a fine of 12 panas, 

2 , 

Fraud in gambling shall be punished with a fine of 1,000 panas. A loser claiming or 
attempting to get back the wager is culpable and shall be subject to tho punishment of theft. 

3. 

The Superintendent shall take five per pent, of the wager from the several winners, shall also 
receive the hire for which the dice, &c , have been supplied, and also the amount chargeable for 
providing water, room, and the licence for gambling. 

4. 

The Superintendent of Gambling shall also have the power of executing the sale or 
mortgage of properties and shall be punished if he neglect to forbid all kinds of tricks 
by sleight of hand m gambling. 

(V) Bnildrngs, 

H-pte. 

The only way of deriving any revenue from buildings in forts was through fines imposed 
in cases of vielating the rules laid down with regard to forms of'buildmgs and sanitation. 
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There are rules binding the house-owners to keep the gutter of their houses in sach condi- 
tion as to allow a free passage to gutter- water, to construct raised platforjns in front of their 
bouses, and to leave open for common use the places where fire was worshipped or gram was 
ground or pounded. Yiolation of the above rules was punished with various kinds of fines. 

<W) Artisans. 

Note. 

Under this head are included merchants, painters, washermen, dramatists, singers and 
other persons of artistic profession 

Strict rules with fines were laid down prescribing the way in which the artisans had to 
work and receive payments or wages for their work either from the Government or from 
private citizens. The revenue realised from this source was on ordinary occasions through 
fines and on occasions of emergency through special taxes. 

(X) aeligious Institutions. 

Note. 

It is a fact beyond controversy that ancient India was more devout than modern India. 
The numerous temples and the voluminous religious literature now in existence in India are 
standing monuments of the deep religious earnestness of the ancient Hindus. The treasure 
hoarded, therefore, in temples and other religious institutions must necessarily have been an 
immense quantity, compared with which the present value of the jewelry now in stock in the 
various temples of India falls into insignificance. 

We shall see, when we come to deal with the special taxes levied by ancient kings to meet 
emergencies, how ancient Hindu kings and their ministers entertained no scruples whatever in 
utilising the sacred treasure for their war and other purposes. 

(Y) Gate-dues, 

Note. 

Apart from the tolls levied on merchandise there was a tax imposed on traffic on'entrance 
into forts. The amount of gate-dues or d^vdrddiya was equal to one-fifth of the toll paid on the 
merchandise. This was not, however, a strict tax since it might be remitted as occasions 
required. 

1 . 

Didrddiya shall be one-fifth of the toll or it may be remitted as it suits the place and 
the parties concerned, 

GZ) Special Tax oi} B&hirikas, 

Note. 

Who the Bahirikas were and what was their profession is a point on which little or 
nothing is known. Whether they were mercenary soldiers or a banking class like the Jews, 
cannot be determined. That they were a wealthy class and that some of them lived in a city 
called Nalanda, situated near the famous town Bajagrjlia in Magadha, is plainly alluded to in 
the SwjaJidyamaiuita of the Jaina Uiterature, 

1 . 

The Bahirikas shah not he let loose to proceed with their work of destroying cities 
and countries. Either they shall be kept in a fixed locality in the country or a special coercive 
tax be imposed on them. 


(To he continued,) 
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, THE RELIGION OF THE IRANIAN PEOPLES. 

BY THE LATE 0 P. TIELE, 

(Translated hj G. K. Nanman,) 

( Continued from 18.) 

8, The Minstrel-Prophets. ' 

Ifc cannot be positively determined -whether the poets of the Qdthas^ when they speak of 
the Saoshyants, mean themselves by the expression, or -whether, as when they inti’odnee Zara- 
tiiBshtra speaking, it is only a peculiar form and the saoshyants too were hierophants of former 
days. The appellation literally conveys the sense of the “nsefal ones,*’ “ those tvho promote 
growth and felicity,” the “redeemers,” and here it can be best rendered by “ absolving pro- 
phets.” In the later Avesta the term denotes the saviours to come, one or more redeemers, 
who will rise at the termination of the world and bring to pass the renovation of all things. 
But we do not meet with this expectation in the older texts.® There the saoshyants are pro- 
phets of an anterior age or of the present. Ahnra tanght them the dogma whose fruit is good 
actions, whereby they become friends, brothers, fathers, to the lords of houses, Vishtasp and 
Frashaoshtra pave the way for the doctrine. The saoshyants become the fosterers of peace, 
the saviours of the land, wise of thought and benevolent of purpose and by consequence the 
most redoubtable adversaries of Aeshma, the great fiend. ” How shall I learn,” ones out one 
of the minstrels, “ whether Thou rulest over these too, who menace me with horrors and 
violence T’ and justifies his inquiries by adding, “The saoshyants must know what shall prove 
their happiness,” which shows that he counts himself among the redeemers of mankind.® 

They bear other titles besides this. One calls himself a zaotar of pious'rectitude. Zaotar 
is the old Aryan designation for priest, the Sanskrit liotar, who afterwards appears as the 
officiating priest and reciter at the soma or liama sacrifice. Another rejoices in the name of 
ratu, known to Ahara Mazda. Perhaps at this period the term connotes, inter alia, lord 
spiritual iu general as contra-distinguished from ahu, or lord temporal. Subsequently the 
name came to be appropriated to the second of the officiating priests, the assistant of the zaotar. 
Perhaps it was applied to all the seven, who once assisted him, and whose functions were later 
transferred to a single individual.® Again they assume the title of mathran, or inspired 
oracles, a name which dates from the East Aryan period, though the term analogous to it we 
encounter, not in the V edas, but in classical Sanskrit. By mathrans were meant nothing more 
or less than the prophets. But Zarathushtra also is so styled, the friend of Mazda. The' 
mathrans pray that the Deity may give right direction to their thoughts and words just as He 
did regarding their predecessor and chief 

e in mentioning the aaoshyahts, only onoe does the future seem to be spoken of. In Yasna 46, 8 it is asked when 
the “Inoreasers of the days" (those who grant a long Me?) will appear to save the world of Asha, the wise 
saoshyants with their effeotive dootrines. Bnt in the first place here are meant teaching prophets and not the 
iBiraculons beings of the eschatology, and, secondly, in the next siroyho they themselves are called the saviour- 
prophets, the expectation, therefore, obviously refers to the nearest future. 

t Taana 45, 11. Beng-paiti, which occurs hero, cau he explained in tvf o ways either as equal to Sansk. clam^aii, 
householder, or “ wise” or “wise prince.” Oanuot deny be the Gathie form of danghu, and consequently the word 
mean danghupaiti, lord of the country? Danghu and its derivatiTea do not occur in the &Athas. The poets often 
invoke the protection of princes. 

« Compare Yosna 58, 2 j 48, 12 and 9 , 34, 13. 

» The celestial intellects are also called rattis, especiiilly in the younger Avesta, Vispe ratavo, “ all lords,” 
Km cosangh translates it on a single occasion (,Spiegel, 42, 6) by guru, or spiritual preceptor. Of. the prayer yaiha 
ahu vovryo, atha rahish ashatchii hach&. . . 

Tasna £0, 5 and 6 The correct translation of these strophes, so far as I know, is given by Geldner alone in 
' Kuhn’s Zeitschnft, 1885, 28, p. 259. 
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Athravan, the familiar appellation of the priest in later times, does not appear in the 
body of the Gdthas. Bat this term, which signifies fire-priest, is of niiiTersal occurrence in the 
posterior Avesta. Is this also the case with the not less well-known word “magian,” under 
which denomination, according to Herodotus, the priests of Persia passed, and whom he 
characterises as one of the Median clans ? It has been attempted to read this name in a couple 
of sentences in the younger Avesta, but the word there used most indisputably expresses 
a totally different idea.^i In the Gdthas^ however, in some places the magvans are mentioned in 
whom Martin Haug saw the magians that were to be, and whom he attempted to bring into 
rappoit with maga, which is so repeatedly met with. This view is now surrendered by all 
scholars. Most of the exegetes are with Hang, when he attaches to uiaga the sense of “the 
great emprise,” “the mighty cause,” while others are for a “ league,” “a fraternity of the 
devout” ; but all are agreed that magvans mean “magnates, the reputable,” or, in the primary 
import of the word, “the generous ” or possibly the “ members of the union.” On this point 
the last word is not yet pronounced It is of superlative interest for the history of the Zara- 
thushtrian religion, and is of equal consequence with respect to the question whether the 
magians are of foreign extraction and, if so, of Babylonian origin. Repeated and careful 
investigation of the problem before us has satisfied me that the hypothesis of the alien origin 
of the magi, which at one time did not strike me as inadmissible, is reared on too unsolid 
grounds to be any longer upheld. It takes its stand merely on Jeremiah xxxix. 8, which records 
that Nebuchadnezzar, on his invasion of Judea, was accompanied, among others, by the 
Rab-Mag, in whom those who adopt the traditional interpretation behold the supreme head of 
the magi. But in the first place the equivalent for sorcerers and wizards in the Babylonian and 
the Assyrian is entirely different, and secondly this Rab-Mag is positively ranked among the 
“ princes ” or the “ grandees ” of the king of Babylon by Hebrew writers. Further, we have 
the old Summerian vocable mag, which was assimilated with the Assyrian and is explained by 
“great,” “ mighty,” “ brilliant,” “lord,” or “ prince,” but never conveys the meaning of pnest 
or enchanter. These magi have nothing m common with the Medo-Pei-sian magians, nor in all 
probability with Rab-Mag.^^ Supposing Rab-Mag really was the head of the magians he must 
have entered Babylon from Media, But that is not likely. 

The identity of the magavans with the magians is not proved, nor is it established 
that the word is cognate with maga, in respects other than etymological. In both the passages 
where they are mentioned the moat appropriate signification is “mighty” or “able ” — those 
whose support and countenance the evangelists most needed.^^ Maga on the contrary appears 
to he a technical phrase. In ascertaining its meaning, we must bear in mind that it is also 
employed in an unfavourable sense. A poet who might well stand for Zarathnshtra hopes that 
men may hearken to the preaching of his followers and reject the impurities of the maga, 
through whose inimical potency it is that the karpans, or purblind priests of the daevas, and 
through whose science it is that the tyrants of the land, exercise their influence over such 
a wide circle.^* As against this we have “the great providing maga ” and “ Vohumano’s maga,’’ 
as whose best friend Vishtasp is celebrated and over whom he obtains his sovereignty.is Here 
the notions of both “great work” and a “compact” harmonise with the context, but not the 
second one there, where it is used in an unfavourable sense. 


See the remarks in my treatise on the age of the Avesta, 

** This hypothesis has been elsewhere exhanstiTely controverted by me 

IS Tasna 33, 7. Though the first line is very difScnlt, nevertheless the words, e g., ya. sruye pare magauno, can 
hardly mean anything but " so that I may be hstenad to by the magnates,” and m the third line we have what the 
poet desires of the magnates, namely, that he might perform public saonfioea and prayers. Tasna 51, 15 mentions 
the (heavenly) reward which Zarathnshtra had taught or promised to the m.aghav£aia. 

M Tasna 48, 10. Is wruyayeinti derived from pa + nritP In Tosna 53, 7 also the word seems to bear an 
unfavorable sense, but the passage is obscure. 

In Yasna 46, 14, maieoi magai refer to urvaiho. 
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I fancy maga is to be construed rather in the sense of potency or eflaciency — a mira- 
enlons or supernatural power of the priests, and hence finally as magic itself : a power wielded 
by the Zarathushbrian vatts as well as the hierophants of the daevasy the only difference being 
that the former practised it for good objects, the latter to encompass nefarious designs. The 
Medo-Persian magus can very well be derived therefrom, but there is no evidence that it was 
formed at the time of the composition of the Gdtlias. Accordingly the magians are entirely 
absent from the body of the Avesta, thoagh perhaps they owe their name to an ancient 
Ayestaic idea. 

By whatever title we characterise them, the minstrel-prophets possess a lofty conception 
of their peculiar function, their avocation and the sublimity of their dogmas. Although, 
unlike the seers of old, whom they remember with reverence, they are not of the number of the 
founders of the faith, and although they delight in putting those seers before themselves, 
before even Zarathushtra to whom Mazda has disclosed his lore, it is hard to draw the line 
between where they address or exhort in their names and where they preach on their own 
initiative. At least quite as often they lay claim to the distinction of “ redeemers of the land.” 
And it is not that they are not conscious of being favoured with special divine communication : 
they themselves declare the fact with no uncertain voice. To behold the deity with their eyes 
and to confer with him shall be permitted to them, should they invoke in righteousness the best 
spirit and ever foster tillage. Mazda and Asha illumine their intelligence through the holy 
Mind, so that they discern what is right. Their dogma is the dogma of Mazda. The most 
secret of principles are divulged to them and in their comprehension of things spiritual they 
are likened to the Godhead.^® And this communion with Mazda is the intercourse of friend 
with friend.^’' Like the Rishis of the Vedas they “ saw” their songs. “ Now will I proclaim,” 
begins one of the poets endowed with prevision, “ to those who are approaching intent (on 
instruction) what great gifts are bestowed on the knowing, the eulogiums and sacrificial psalms 
dfVohumano (appointed) for Ahura well-meditated in devoutness and clearly perceived 
in the heavens.”^® It is admitted, however, that they have woven these hymns to the Ahuras,! 
and have dedicated themselves to the minstrel’s art (wen ffaire) and their lives to prophecy 
agreeably to asha. It is at all events manifest that the hymns are pregnant with extraordinary 
potency. A mantkra, or maxim of magical efficacy, springing from asha, or true piety, opens the 
way to bliss and athanasia (haurvatat and ameretat.') With the manthras the seer proceeds to 
the Ohinvat Bridge which leads to elysium,^* or brings the celestial intelligences from their 
abode to the earth to succour the believer. In figurative language, which reminds us of the 
Veda, a bard sings : “ Now will I yoke the swiftest steeds of your glorification that are strong 
by the good Mind to gain the bridge of Heaven, 0 Mazda and Asha. Be thou be carried by 
them (mount them) and come to my help.” 2® 

On the other hand, damnation is the close of life for those who will not conduct themselves 
according to these teachings. The manthras enable those who recite them to control the 
wicked, the transgressors, and the Lie-demons. The manthras slay the Druksh, who deserve 
death, for assassins are they. The apostles of evil counsel kill by their preachings the reason 
of life and rob men of the longed-for blessings of Vohumano. Murderers of the revealed 
wisdom are these tyrants with their sorcery. They corrupt the respected of men by extolling 
unto them a life of sinfulness. Indeed, the opponents are portrayed in awful colors as the 
antagonists of the faithful who can advance only the reprobate, waylay the good in forests, 
menace the God-fearing with the sword, despoil the householders, men and women, of their 


18 Yama 31, 8 j 83. 6 j 45, 1 ; 48, 3, &c. 

IT The whole of the beautifta song m Tasnct 44 (GFoffco Vshlwaaiti), the strophes of which begin with the words 
(fat thuia yereia ereth moi vaooJui aJiwa), “ This I ask thee, tell me aright, Ahura,” is a pnayer to God for revelation 
in questions which bear themselves, so to say, the answers. 

18 Tasna 30, 1. i® Yaam 44, 17 


88 Yasna 50, 7. 
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possessions, and, which is the worst, beguile the pious from the path to Yohumano, the benignant 
intelligence, the true Order .21 

And those who dispense these great blessings and avert great calamities in virtue of the 
power with which God has gifted them are entitled to appreciation and assistance. The Creator 
of the world does not reveal his mysterj to man direct, but through the medium of asha 
(which has here the meaning of the cult), so that the remaining classes receive their know- 
ledge through the priests and prophets. However supreme the importance attaching to the 
duty of a good king to rule with prudence, and of a husbandman to till the soil for the main- 
tenance of all, the ecclesiastical life is the best one can assume.®^ And the priests therefore 
have high claims. Those who repudiate these and deny the eloquent man {erezkuhhdha) his 
due, know full well what penalty awaits them which there is no escaping. One bard goes 
so far as to specify how much his merits have earned for him — ten pregnant mares and 
a camel — but he vows to consecrate it all to Mazda 23 Actual danastutis or grateful panygerics 
for presents received from patrons by the sacerdotal caste, which so frequently are to be met 
with in the Vedas, there are none in the Gdthas. However, a few litanies come very near to 
them. They that insure felicity for all, themselves merit good fortune. It lies on men in 
easy circumstances to provide for the well-being of those who disclose to them the true 
doctrines. Must they not receive the choicest part of the bounties — they who show the right 
way to salvation in both the worlds, here and hereafter, and the paths that lead to the real 
world where Ahura dwells 

But this surely is not the prevailing tone of the Gdthas The echoes that we perceive 
in these scanty remnants of the Zarathushtriau literature, these texts transmitted with 
insouciance, in places wholly unintelligible, are those of a grim struggle, a profound conviction 
and faith, a real religious enthusiasm, a courageous but not hopeless passion for the creed. In 
an ecstatic outburst the poet declares 

“ I will predict. Lend me your ear§ — ye who from near and ye who from far come covet- 
ing salvation. Everything must now be pondered over in public. Not a second time shall 
the prophet of mendacity corrupt the world by the wicked teachings which his false tongue 
directs .... I will proclaim what the all-wise Mazda Ahura has told me in the beginning 
of the world . . . . of all the best the greatest that which the Holiest has revealed unto 

me, the Word which is the best for man to hear. He that obeys this my word and attends to it 
to him shall come Haurvatat and Ameretat and Mazda Ahura himself with the works of the 
good Mind.” ^ 

But the forms in which this belief is expressed is Oriental and antique in its essence. It 
would be without justification to see in the consciously artistic composition of many of the 
hymns evidences of their late origin. They are obviously the product of a school of priestly 
minstrels who energetically strive not only for the propagation of their purer faith and their 

Fasna32, 9 — 11. Oomp. 45, 8 , 28, 5 , 44, 14. [These are some of the many stanzas soatteredthxoxighout the 
Qathic texts breeding an intense spirit of riprhteons hatred against all that is evil in a strong contrast with the mild 
virtues of Buddhism, whioh, io gtuse of the so-oalled theosophy, have been attracting not a few Farsis oblivious of 
the essentially virile nature of their practical faitii. Leaving aside the bybnd products of theosophy we can scarcely 
conceive of two religious systems so fundamentally different as those embodied in the precepts of Zarathustrd and of 
Buddha. - Tb ] 

Tama 43, 9; 48, 5. [Let the good kings obtain the rule. Let not the evil mouarohs govern us, (but let 
the righteous gain the day and rule us) with deeds done m a good discernment, O thou pious wisdom, Aramaiti ' 
sauotifying to men’s minds the host of blessings for (their) offspring. Tea, for the Kine, let (Thy) toil be given and 
may’st thou cause her to prosper for our life. — S, B. E ZTXI p 155. j Barmesteter has correctly seen that in the 
above, three classes of people are spoken of, viz,, pimoe, priest and peasant. 

Tama 44, 18 and 19. 

, Tasna 43, 1—3, These strophes seem to be only a prelude to the song proper in which Zarathushtra appears 

speaking and announees the revelation received from Mazda. They seem to have been added later on. 

“ Yasna 45, 1—6. 
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higher culture, but with a naive candour for the interests and the supremacy of their status, 
and who do not dissociate personal advantage from the triumph of their cause. 

4. The Mother-country of the Zarathushtrian Religion. 

The question of the birth-place of the Zarathushtrian religion does not coincide with 
that of the locality in which the books of the Aoesta were, we do not say, committed to writing, 
but composed and perhaps for a prolonged space of time continued to be handed down by 
word of month from one generation to another. The books might issue from very varying 
countries. The most archaic texts, the Gdthas, were in all likelihood first chanted in a place 
where the language of the minstrel was current. But this is just the problem : Where was 
this langoage spoken ? The several books, as everyone knows, are not of equal antiquity and 
are written in a double dialect, one more ancient than the other. Of the later body of writings 
much could very well have been indited in lands where the vernacular was different, but 
where the employment of the old sacred tongue in which the creed was originally enunciated 
was considered necessary to the composition of religions scripture. In a few of the 
youngest portions traces of Persian infiuence have been actually discovered. Should we even 
definitely settle the area of the Gathic dialect, that would not prove that Zarathushtnanism 
took its rise in that region. It is possible for it to have been promulgated there by the saintly 
prophets and yet to have its origin in another quarter. The point at issue is : Where are we to 
look for the nativity of the Zarathushtrian faith ? 

It IS a difficult question to solve. We lack the necessary documents, and the Gdtha texts 
betray not the faintest trace of geographical allusion. All that can be laid down with certainty 
IS that Persia proper cannot be the original habitat of the Mazdayaanian religion. The 
speech obtaining here is indeed akin to the Avestaic or Baktrian, but is actually different. 
Therefore all the other provinces of Iran are open to examination. No wonder that in the 
scarcity and the unreliability of the data the views of the researchers on the point are widely 
divergent. While one of them believes he can bring forward evidence in support of East 
Iran, particularly Baktria, another champions Media, and a third points to the North-West, 
contending that the religion spread from the South-West of the Caspian Sea from Atropatene 
that was to be, and extended over the rest of Iran. 

It is not possible here to recapitulate all the arguments even in their TYiq ju outlines. They 
are co-related with the hypothesis respecting the age of the Avesta, though not so that they 
stand or fall together. We cannot more than stop a moment to glance at a few. 

Those who are for the East Iranian theory find eminent support in the first fargard or 
chapter of the Vindidad, of which we have already spoken before. But waiving the surmise, 
which* it involves, that the author of the chapter drew upon an earlier document of an exclusively 
geographical nature, granting for the moment that all the countries catalogued in the 
fargard are comprised in Bast Iran, supposing also that all the names of places occurring in the 
Avesia refer to East Iran (which is far from established), — still it would not follow that the new 
faith originated in East Iran. It may there have attained to its earliest growth and may have 
seen the light elsewhere. If we take into consideration that the Vendidad ranks but with the 
younger components of the body of the Avesta literature , that the writer of its opening chapter, 
in its present condition, had in view not a description of the mothei>conntry of his religion, 
or the history of its dissemination, but simply a survey of the Mazdayasnian world of his 
day and that before all it was his object to recount the injuries which the counter-creations 
of the evil had inflicted; further, that to him Airyana-vaejo, the primeval abode of the 
Aryans, belonged to the region of legends; and lastly, that the existence of other countries 
was not unknown to him, — then we shall no longer jump to the conclusion that the 
Zarathushtrian reformation was consummated in East Iran. 
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Much less has to be set forth in favor of the Great Media or Media proper hypothesis. It 
states that the reform movement appeared after the laUia of Mazda had pre-existed, though m 
a different guise ; that it was a natural religion gradually developed from the old Aryan faith 
and had long been diffused over all the countries comprised in Iran. The reformers of this 
ancient Mazdaism must then have been the Magians about the time of Darius Hystaspes. 
Faithful to the religion of Ins ancestors he would have nothing to do with the protestants, and, 
having slam the pseudo-Bardiya, Gaumata the Magian of Media, he persecuted Ins comrades, 
and, according to his own testimony, abolished the innovations which the maguslh had 
introduced into the cult during his reign. The complaints so loudly uttered in the Gdihas refer 
to his sacrilege. 

Now this assumption is a tissue of improbabilities. The whole Aiesta militates against 
it. Is it conceivable that the Magians have been the founders of the religion of Zarathushtra, 
the Magians who are not once mentioned in all the sacred scripture from its oldest to its latest 
component? Is it conceivable that Media was the birth-place of the reform, and yet neither 
this country, nor its capital of Ekbatana, famed from time immemorial, should chance to be 
mentioned 7 With the solitary exception of Ragha, the seat of the priesthood situtate on the 
farthest confines of Media, what we come upon are almost exclusively cities and principalities 
of East and North Iran. Supposing Darius’s treatment of tlie Magians can be labelled 
persecution, that persecntion partook more of the nature of politics than of religion, except 
perhaps for the fact that the king restored the ancestral sanctuaries of the Persians, which the 
Magians, possibly in a puritanical zealotry for the Mazdayasniau faith, appear to have closed. 
Darius was, according to the evidence of his own inscriptions, a Mazda-worshipper, and 
a Mazda-worshipper is a Zarathushtrian, though not necessarily always of rigid oithodoxy. 
Mazda may have occupied the place of a nature-god, say like Varuna, or may have supplanted 
the latter, but as Mazda he has never been a nature-god, but belongs exclusively to the 
Zarathusbtrian system. On all these grounds this hypothesis, so elaborately advanced by its 
latest advocate Dillon, must he rejected. The names of two Median kings long before Darins, 
and of a Persian prince of the 7th century B. 0., justify the inference that these were already 
pious Zarathushtrians, and that there is every reason to believe that the Aryan language of 
Media was not essentially disparate from the Old Persian. We do not comment on the 
impossibility of a reform in the times of Darius Hystaspes having for its object the replacement 
of nomadic existence by a life of settled avocations. 

Nothing remains then but to look for the cradle of the Zarathushtrian innovations in 
the north or north-west of Iran, from whence it probably spread first to the east and 
south-east of Baktria as far as India, then to the south down to Media proper and Persia It 
is difficult to speak with greater precision. Airyanem-vaejo, the ** cradle of the Aryans,’* 
could be regarded as the parent laud of the Aryans, because it is mentioned the first among the 
countries created by Mazda in Vendidad, 1. It was a very real land, though the memory of it 
was so blurred that legends and myths had made it their own. It had come to be confounded 
with the mythical locality of the Paradise Lost, where met together Ahuramazda and the 
yazatas with Yima, the first king of mankind, and where Zarathushtra conversed with the 
Godhead. It is characterised as the country of the good daitya (vanghwjao daily ao), wherein 
the younger Avesta sees a river, in which the evil-spint created a formidable hydra. Datiya, 
however, can scarcely connote anything save either “institution,” “law” or “creation”; and 
■we must recognise that the “ good law” or “ the good creation ” is a strange name to bestow 
upon a river. Probably it indicates the old order of the world established by Mazda, the law 
of the pre-Zarathushtrian believers, which Zarathushtra came to revive. The actual parent- 
land of the Arytins, not the one confused with the paradise, is identified, with reason, with 
Atropatene (Atropatkan, Azerbaijan) on the south-west coast of the Caspian. This district 
is looked upon with considerable sanctity, its name denoting the “descent of fire,” According 
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to one tradition Zaratlinshtra was born there And it was from here that issued the 
renaissance of the Mazdayasnian religion under the Parthian mouarehy. It is not improbable 
therefore, that the Zarathnshtrian faith arose there. 

Much less probable is the tradition that Bagba in the north-east of Media was the birth- 
place of the Prophet, or, in other words, of the Mazda-worship. Ragha was a city of the 
priesthood and that of great antiquity. In the Sassanide times the supreme Magi resided 
there, and long before this, when the YendidaA was written, it was governed by a high priest, 
the Zarathushtra or the Zarathushtrotemo, with no secular prince over him ; from which we 
can without difficulty explain the tradition which makes it Zarathusbtra’s birth-place. But 
the principal seat of the sacerdotal community of a religion is not ipso facto the spot where 
it first saw the light. Such is seldom the case. And in the enumeration of the lands created 
by Mazda, Eagha is mentioned in the %.TS,i far gar d of the Vendidad, neither m the fiist place 
nor next after the Aryan stem-land, but in the middle of others, 

(To he continued^') 


A COMPLETE \^ERBAL CROSS-INDEX TO YULE’S HOBSON-JOBSON OR 
GLOSSARY OF ANGLO-INDIAN WORDS. 


BY OHAELES PARTEIDGE, M.A. 
(Continiied from p. 40.) 


HampI ; «. v, Bisnagar, 78, i. 

HamsaYati ; ann. 1608 : s.v. Champa, 140, ii. 
Hamza ; ann. 1621 ; s. v. Bendameei, 62, ii. 
Han, s r. China, 151, i, 4 times; ann, 1653: 

s. V. Khan (b), 812, ii, twice. 

Hanaur ; ann. 1330 : s, v. Sindabiir, 635, i. 
Hanawar ; ann. 1330. s. v. Smdabur, 635, i. 
Handjar ; ann. 1678 ; s. v. Hanger, 812, i. 
Handola ; s. v. Andor, 757, ii. 

Handoul ; ann. 1013 ; s, v. Andor, 757, ii. 
Handspike , s. v. Hanspeek, 312, ii. 

Handul ; ann. 1013 s. v Andor, 757, ii. 

Haneri ; s. v. Hendry Kepdry, 314, i. 

Hang ; s. v. Hong, 320, ii, s. v. Hong-boat, 321, i ; 

ann. 1857 : s. v. Hing, 318, ii. 

Hang-chan ; s. n. Hyson, 6 pi, U. 

Hang-chau-fu ; 851 , i, footnote, 

Hang-chwen, s. v. Hong-boat, 321, i. 

Hanger ; s. v. 312, i, 806, i ; anp. 1526 : t. v, 
Huttaur, 379, ii ; ann. 1601 ; «. v. 312, i ; 
ann. 1684 : s. v. 806, i; apn. 1781 j s.v, 
312, li, twice, 

Eanifa ; ann. 1800 : s. p. Jezya, 351, j, 

Haniste ; ann, 1782 : s. v Hong, 321, i. 
Hannanr; ann. 1330 ; s. v. Racanore, 33, ii, 
Hanoi ; s. p, Chma, 150, ii. 

Hansaleri ; s. v, 806, i. 

Hanscreet : anp. 1694 : $, v. Sanskrit, 599, i. 




Sanskrit, 599, i. 

Hansi ; ann. 1192 and 1253* s. r Siwahk, 640 
u, ann. 1255 : s. v. Siwalik (a), 641, i, twice • 
ann. 1340 • s. v. Oudh, 494, ii ; apn. 1350 • 
s. V. Kaieeta, 863, i. 

Hansil, s. v. 312, u. 

Hanskiit; ann. 1782: s. v. Sanskrit, 599, ii 
Hanspeek, 5 . v 313, ii, s. «. Uspuk, 733, \ 
Hapoa; ann. 1727. s. i,. Hong, 320, ii \ « 
Hoppo, 324, i. > • . 

Happa ; ann. 1750-52 : s. v. Hoppo, 324, n 
Har ; 5 2 ,. Dussera, 256, ii, s. v. Hurcarra,’327 ii 
Kara ; .. r. Haiakiri, 312, li, Pmdarry, 538, ii‘ 
Haiaforas; ann. 1774; ». Oalavaiice, 111 i ’ 

Harag ; ann. 1835 ; s. v, DeloII, 236, h. 

Haralj:ah ; s. v, Carrack, 127, i, 

Harakah ; s. v. Carrack, 127, 

Haiakiii ; s. p. 812, ii. 

Haram ; ann. 1623, 1630 and 1676 : r. Uavem 
313, i ; ann. 1822 : s. v. Upas, 732 1 
Haram ; s. v. Harem, 312, li. 

Haram ; s. v, Hararazada, 312, ii 
Haramcour.; ann. 1665 : 5 . t,. Haldloore, 311 ii 
Haramzada; s. u. 312, li, ’ ’ 

Haramzada ; s v. Haramzada, 312, if. 

Haran ; apn. 770 : ?. p. Smd, 634, ’ 1 . ' 

Harash; s. v. Artichoke, 27, i. 
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Ilaratch ; ann. 1877 : s, v. Ryot, 588, i. 
Harauvatish ; B. 0. 486 : s. v. India, 331, ii. 
Harcar; ann. 1761: s. ». Hurcana, 327, ii. 
Hardala ; ann. 1347- s. v. Hurtaul, 328, i, 
Haidvvar ; s, v. Bnnjarry, 88, i ; ann. 1864 : 8. r. 

Oomonn, Cape, 184, ii. 

Haidwar Fair ; s. ». Mort-de-chien, 451, u. 
Earee ; ann. 1792 : s. v. Pyke (b), 847, i 
Harem ; s. v. 312, n, a, v Haramzada, 312, li. 
Harglla ; s. v. Adjutant, 4, li. 

Hargill ; ann. 1754 ; s. v. Adjutant, 4, li. 

Hari ; s. v. Harry, 806, ii ; ann. 1200 : s. v. 

Malabar, 412, i. 

Han ; 8. «. Pyke (b), 847, i. 

Har! ; s. v. Hany, 313, i. 

Haiianah ; ann. 1260 : a. v. Siwalik (a), 641, i. 
Harim ; 8. v. Harem, 312, ii, 

Haiir ; 8, v Bowly, 82, li. 

Harital ; a. v. Hurtaul, 328, i. 

Haikdra; ann. 1761 : s. v. Pyke (a), 567, i. 
Harkara ; a. v. Huicaira, 327, li. 

Haikatu j ann. 1346 • a. v, Arcot, 25, i. 
Harmakilt , ann 1030 : s, v. Macbeen, 405, ii. 
Harmozeia; B. 0 825; s. ». Ornius, 493, i; 

B. 0. 325 ! 8. V. Kisbra, 870, i. 

ITarmuz ; ann. 1600 ; a. v, Resbire, 848, i. 
Harpodon nehereua ; 8. v, Buramelo, 96, ii. 
Harran ; « . a. Elephant, 796, i and ii. 

Harry ; s. a. 813, i, twice, 806, i, a. v. Pyke (b), 
847, 1 ; aim. 1706 • s. v. 806, i ; ann. 1753, 
1754 and 1781* s v. 313, i. 

Harry-maid ; ann. 1768-71 ; a. v. Harry, 806, i. 
Hairy-woman ; ann. 1754; s, v. Harry, 313, i. 
Hartal , ann. 1759 ; s. v. Hurtaul, 328, i. 
Hartal ; s. v. Hurtaul, 328, i. 

Hanln ; ann. 798 ; s. v Kowtow, 376, ii. 
Hariin-al-Rashid ; a. v. Kowtow, 376, i. 

Harvagh ; a. v. Luckerbaug, 400, i. 

Hasan ; s. v. Hobson- Jobson, 319, i, a. v. Mohutr 
rum, 439, ii; ann. 1706-7 ; s. v. Buxee, 104, i, 
Hasan Abddl, ann. 1612 : s. v. Rohilla, 580, u. 
TTash-ul-hukm , a, v, Hosbolhookum, 325, i. 
Hasfor ; a. v. Satflower, 589, i. 

Hashish; ann. 1850-60. s. v. Crease, 213, ii, 
ann. 1868 ; s. v. Bang, 45, ii. 

Hashish ; s. v. Bang, 45, i, a, p. Ky£e, 380, li j 
ann. 1578 : a. v. Bang, 45, i. 

Hashm ; a. v. Eysham, 262, h. 

Hasht-gdni , ann. 1350 ; a, v, Bargany, 761, ii. 
Hashtkani; ann. 1,335 s a, p. Tanga, 682, u. 


Hasht-kani ; a, v, Bargany, 761, ii, 

Hasi ; ann. 1340 : a, p. Oudh, 494, ii. 

Hassan , a. v. Doorsummund, 250, n,s. v. Tazeea, 
687,11, ann. 1653 • a. v. Hobson Jobson, 807, 
i; ann. 1726 : a, v. Hobson- Jobson, 319, u. 
H-as-san ; ann. 1883 ; s. y. Hobson- J obson, 320, i, 
H-a-s-san ; ann. 1883: a. v. Hobson- Jobson, 
820, i. 

Hassein ; ann. 1763 : a. p. Hobson- Jobson, 319, ii. 
Hasta ; a. v. Hatty, 313, i, 

Hastings Archipelago ; a, v. Cashew, 129, i. 

Hat ; a. v. Haut (b), 806, ii. 

Hath; a. v. Gudge, 307, i, a. Hatty, 313, i, 
a. p. Haut (a), 313, ii; aun. X794 ; a. v, Ooyid, 
207, ii. 

Hath ; a, v. Haut (b), 313, ii. 

Hatbl ; ana. 1526 : a. v. Hatty, 313, ii, 

Hathi ; a. p. Hatty, 313, i. 

Hatlii ; a. p. Hatty, 313, i, 

Hatbichuk ; a, p. Hattycbook, 813, ii, 

Hdti; ann 1526’ a. p. Gawlior, 805, i, 

Hdtiptil; ann. 1526 : a. v. Gwalior, 806, i. 
Hat-men , a. v. Topaz, 711, u ; ann, 1690 ; a. r, 
Topaz, 711, 11. 

Habta ; a. v, Haut (b), 806, ii. 

Hattrass ; ann. 1829 . a. v. Killadar, 368, i. 
Hatty ; a, v. 313, i, see 797, i, footnote. 
Hattycbook; a. v. 313, ii, 

Hauda ; ann. 1804 : a. v. Howdab, 325, ii. 
Haudaj , a. p. Howdab, 325, li, twice. 

Haung ; ann. 1727 ; a. p, Hong, 320, ii, 321, i. 
Haut; a. v, 313, ii, (b), 806, ii, a. v. Sayer, 604, 
i and ii, 605, i, 

Hauze; ann. 1663 ; a. p. Howdab, 825, ii, twice. 
Havannah; ami. 1763: a. v. Overland, 495, i; 

ann, 1778 ; a. ». Sebundy, 609, ii. 

Haverij ; a. v. Average, 31, i, 

Havila ; a. w. India, 330, ii. 

Havildar ; a. ». 813, ii, 806, li ; ann. 1673 and 
1696; a. v. 313, ii; ann. 1698: a. ». Lory, 
398, ii; ann. 1787; a. v, Soubadar, 650, i; 
ann. 1787 : a. v, Naik (d), 470, li ; ann. 1824 ? 
a. V. 313, li, 

Havildar ; a. », Havildar, 313, ii. 

Havildar’s Guard ; a. v. 806, ii. 

Hawala ; a. p, Havildar, 313, li. 

Hawaladar ; a. v, Havildar, 313, ii. 

Hawaldar; a, Havildar, 318, ii. 

Hawzer ; a. v. Hansil, 312, ii. 

Hayraddinj a. v. Muggrabee, 466, i. 
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Hazar ; 8. v. Huzaia (a), 328, ij ann. 1664: 
8. V, Lack, 382, ii. 

Hazara ; s v, Huzaia (a), 328, i ; ann. 1880 : 
8. If. Palempore, 505, i ; ann. 1883 ; s. v. 
Kuzzilbash, 380, i. 

Hazara ; 328, li, footnote, twice ; ann. 1508 : 

8. V. Huzara (a), 328, n. 

Hazara ; ana. 1505 ; s, v. Huzara (a), 328, ii. 
Hazaia ; s, n. Hnzara (a), 328, i, twice, (b), 
328, 11 ; ann. 1480 : s. v. Huzara (a), 328, i. 
Hazarajdt baJadest j 328, li, footnote. 

Hazir ; s. v, llaziee, 314, i. 

Hiziri ; s. v. Hazice, 314, i, 

Hazree ; s, v. 314, i. 

Hazrj ; s v. Chota-hazij^ 162, i. 

He-chun j 8. v. Hyson. 691, li. 

He-ch’iin ; s. v. Hyson, 691, i. 

Hedjra, ann. 1781-2 : s. v. Sikh, 633, ii. 
Hedyotis Umbellata ; s. v. Choya, 166, i. 

Heer Ambassador; ann. 1710: s. v. Omrali, 
486, li. 

Hei-ch’un ; s. v. Hyson, 691, i. 

Hakim j ann. 1622 : s. v. Huckeem, 826, u. 
Hekim Abu’l fetab ; ann. 1622 ; s. v, Huokeem, 
826, li. 

Hgla ; s. V. Eln, 798, i. 

Helabas ; ann. 1758 : s, v. Allahabad, 755, ii, 
766, i. 

Helfant ; 8. v. Elephant, 797, ii. 

Helfenbein ; s. v. Elephant, 797, li, 

Hellonra ; ann. 1793 ; 8. v. Terai, 696, i. 

Helly ; ann. 1440 : s. v. Delly, Mount, 235, ii. 
Helmand; s. v. Hindoo Koosh, 316, i, ann. 

1160 : 8. V. Ghilzai, 284, i. 

Helu ; 8. V. Elu, 262, i. 

HGlu ; 8. V. Elu, 798, i, 

Hemaclial ; 315, i, footnote, 

Hemakut ; 316, i, footnote. 

Hemaleh ; ann. 1822 : s. v, Himalya, 315, ii. 
Hemitragus jemlaicus ; s. v. Tehr, 694, i. 

Hemodis ; s. v. Himalya, 315, i. 

Hemodus ; B. 0. 300 : s. v. India, 381, ii. 

Hemp ; s. v. Bang, 46, i ; ann. 1578, 1685 and 
1784: 8. V. Bang, 45, i; ann, 1868: s. v. 
Bang, 45, ii. 

Hemp-seed ; ann. 1727 : s. ». Bang, 46, i. 

Henara ; ann. 1760 : s. v, Hendry Keudry, 314, i. 
Hendou ; ann. 17 63 : s. v. Hindoo Koosh, 806, u. 
Hendon Kesh ; ann. 1753; s. v. Hindoo Koosh, 
806, li. 


Hendry Kondry ; 8. v. 814, i ; aim. 1681 ; s. v, 
314, 1. 

Henery ; 8. v. Hendry Kendry, 314, i. 

Henna ; s. v. Mendy, 433, ii j aim. 1800 : s. v. 
Pen, 530, ii, 

Henry Kenry ; ann. 1673 : s. v. Hendry Kendry, 
314, i. 

Henzada; ann. 1546 ■ s. v. Dagon, 226, ii. 

Herat ; 14th cent. ; s. v. Afghan, 5, i. 

Herat! ; ann. 1878 : s. v. Khakee, 365, ii. 
Herawis ; 14th cent. : s. v. Ghilzai, 284, i, 

Heiba ; s. v. Piece-goods, 536, i ; ann. 1680 : 
8. V. Mooiiga, 825, 1 ; aim. 1725 : s. v. Chintz, 
155, 11 ; anil. 1727 and 1813 : s. v. Gi ass-cloth, 
301, li. 

Herbata ; ann. 1844; s. v. Tea, 862, i. 

Herba Taffaties ; s. v. Piece-goods, 636, i. 
Berbed ; s v. 314, i, 

Herbood ; ann. 1630 : s. v, Herbed, 314, i. 
Heicaiali, ann. 1760 : s. v. liumiia, 684, ii. 
Hercarras , ann. 1772 : a. v. Daloyet, 227, i. 
Hermand ; aim 1653 • s, i;. Hoonimaun, 807, ii. 
Hermanos, sete ; s. v. Seychelle Islands, 616, ii. 
Hermaphrodite; aim. 1790; s. v. Sayer, 606 i. 
Hermeme ; aun. 1300 : s. v. Pardsh, 266, ii. 
Hermites ; ann 1604 : s. v. Fakeer, 265, i. 
Hermon, ann 1841 : s. u Peer, 624, ii, 

Herodias alba ; s. v. Paddy-bird, 496, n. 

Herodias egiettoides ; s. v Paddy-bird, 496, li, 
Heipestes griseus ; s v. Mnngoose, 457, i, 
Herpestes malaccensis ; s. v. Mungoose, 457, i. 
Hesidrus; ann. 1753 : s. v. Sntledge, 859, li. 
Hesperides ; aim. 1673 . s. v. Mango, 424, i. 
Hesudrus ; s. v. Sutledge, 859, i. 

Hesydius ; s. v. Puiijaub, 561, ii, 

Hhaldweh ; ann. 1836 • s, v. Huckeem, 326, ii. 
Hharaam ; aim. 1726 : s. v. Harom, 313, n. 
Hia-men ; s. ?>. Amoy, 12, i. 

Hiang-liiai ; s. v. Oangue, 120, ii. 

Hiang-kiang; s. v. Hong Kong, 807, i. 

Hibiscus ; s. Roselle, 850, li. 

Hibiscus cannabinua ; v. Ambarreh, ll, ii. 
Hibiscus esculentus ; s. v, Bandicoy, 44, li, s. v. 
Bendy, 63, n ; aim. 1813: s. v. Bendy, 63, u. 
Hibiscus Eosa-sinensis ; a. v. Shoe-flower, 629, i. 
Hibiscus sabdanffa ; a. v. Putwa, 566, li, a. v. 
Eoselle, 850, ii. 

Hicken; ann. 1811 ; a. v. Hackery, 806, i. 
Hickmat ; a. v. 814, i, 806, ii, 

Hickrout ; a. v. Hakim, 311, i. 
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Hidalcan ; s. v. Idalcan, 807, ii, s. c. Madre- 
maluco, 821, i ; aan. 1510 ; $. v. Idalcan, 808, 
i, 4 times ; ann. 1640 : s. v, Oabaya, 105, ii. 
Hidalchan ; ann. 1553 : s. v, Cotamaluco, 785, 
i, s. V, Madremaluco, 821, i. 

Hidalgo; ann. 1760 : a. v. Salsette (a), 595, i. 
Hidgelee; s. v. 314, ii ; ann. 17‘27 : a. v. Ked- 
geree, 364, ii; ann. 1753 : s. v. Kedgeree, 
812, ii. 

Hidhu ; s. v. India, 330, i. 

Hidush; B. 0. 486 : a. v. India, 331, ii. 
Hien-teou; ann. 650 : a. v. India, 332, i. 

Hiera picra ; s. v. Aloes, 756, i. 

High-caste; a. v. Malabar Rites, 414, i, a. v. 
Pandy, 509, 1 , s. v. Saligram, 693, ii; ann. 
1876 : a. v. Caste, 132, i. 

High-caste-Arab ; a. v. Caste, 132, ii. 

High Island; a, v. Karcoiidam, 473, i, 3 times. 
High-level Laterite ; a. v. Laterite, 390, i. 

Hijill ; a. v. Hidgelee, 814, ii. 

Hijra ; s. v. Pusly, 274, li, 3 times ; ann, 943-4 ; 
a. V, Arsenal, 27, i ; ann. 1507 . a. v. Bombay, 
77, i. 

Hikmat; ann. 1838: a, v. Hiokmat, 806, ii. 
l^ikmat; a. v, Hakim, 311, i, a, v. Hickmat, 
' 314, i. 

Hili; a. v, Delly, Mount, 235, i. 

Hill ; ann. 1300 : a, Pandarani, 508, h, a. v. 
Sindabur, 635, i. 

Hili ; ann 1330 and 1343 : a. v. Delly, Momit, 
235, i ; ann. 1554 : a. v. Sindabur, 635, ii. 
Hili MarawT ; ann. 1579 : a. v. Delly, Mount, 
235, ii, twice. 

Hill-Fort ; a. v. Ohittledroog, 157, ii. 

Hill-Myna ; a. v. Myna, 464, i and ii. 

Hilsa; a. v, 314, ii, 3 times, a, v. Sable-fish, 
588, i ; ann. 1824 : a. v. 315, i. 

Hilsa ; «. v. Hilsa, 314, ii. 

Hilsah ; ann. 1810 : a. v, Hilsa, 315, i. 

Himadri ; a, v. Himalf a, 315, i. 

Himagiri ; a. v. Himalfa, 315, i, 

Himakuta ; $. v. Himalya, 316, i. 

Himalaya ; a. v. College-Pheasant, 182, i, a, v. 
Himalya, 315, ii, a. v. Jompon, 353, i, a. v. 
Moonaul, 444, i, a. v. Tincall, 703, i; ann. 
1624: a. v. Bish, 72, li; ann. 1854: a. v. 
Zobo, 750, i ; ann. 1866 : a. v, Khndd, 813, ii ; 
ann. 1879 ; a. v. Siwalik, 642, ii. 

Himalaya ; ann. 1884 : a. v. Siwalik (d), 642, i; 
anji. 1836 : a» v. Siwalik (d), 64*2, jj. 


Himalaya; s. v. Baber, 32, i, s. v. Bisb, 72, ii, 
«. tf. Bison, 73, li, a. v. Brinjarry, 88, i, s, v. 
Barrel, 102, i, s. v. Cashmere, 129, li, s. v. 
Chickore, 148, ii, a. v. Chumpnk, 167, ii, s. u, 
College-Pheasant, 182, i, a. v. Dandy (c), 229, 
ii, a. V. Darjeeling, 229, ii, s. v. Datura, 231, i, 
s. V. Deodar, 236, i (twice) and ii (3 times), 
a. V. Dhoon, 242, li, a. v. Dear, 248, ii, s v. 
Ginger, 286, ii, a, v. Ginseng, 288, ii, a. v. 
Goont, 296, i, see 315, i, footnote, a. v. India, 
329, ii, a. v. Jompon, 353, i, a. v. Joola, 353, 
li, a. V. Jowaulla mookbee, 864, li, a, v. Jungle- 
fowl, 359, ii, a. v. Khasya, 366, ii, s. v. Khndd, 
367, li, a. V, Lnekerbaug, 400, i, a.v. Maeheen, 
405, 1, a, V. Mamiran, 419, i, a. v. Markhore, 427, 
li, a, V. Muncheel, 456, ii, a. v. Musk, 458, ii, 
twice, s. V. Kard, 473, i, a. v. Knggarcote, 482, li, 
a. V. Polo, 544, li, s. v. Piitchock, 564, i, a, v. 
Rattan, 674, ii, a. v. Saleb, 592, ii,«.«j. Sambre, 
596, i, a. V, Saul-wood, 603, i, a. v. Siwalik, 
689, li, 640, i, a, v. Soy, 651, i, a. v, Sunyasee, 
661, ii, a. v. Burrow, 666, ii, a, v, Tehr, 694, i, 
8. V. Terai, 696, i, a, v, Tibet, 698, i, a, v. 
Zebu, 747, i, a. «. Zobo, 750, li, a. v. 
Rhinoceros, 848, ii ; ann. 1840 : a. v. Tibet, 
699, i. 

HimSlSya , a. v. Himaljra, 315, i. 

Himalayan ; a. V, Chiretta, 156, i, a, v. Dhoon, 
242, ii, a, v. Goorul, 296, ii, a, v, Mamiran, 
419, i, twice, a. v. Kuggnrcote, 482, ii, s. v. 
Pundit, 560, ii, s. v. Sirris, 638, ii, a. v, Siseoo, 
639, i, a. V. Siwalik, 640, i, a. v. Skeen, 642,. ii, 
a. V. Sling, 642, ii ; ann. 1835 ; a. v, Siwalik 
(d), 642, i. 

Himalayan ; a. v. Khndd, 367, ii, a. v. Mahseer, 
410, i, «. p, Rowce, 583, ii, a, v, Siwalik, 640, 
ii. 

Himalayan homed pheasant ; a. v, Argua Phea- 
sant, 26, i. 

Himaleh; «. v, Himalya, 315, ii. 

Himalleh ; ann. 1822 ; a. v, Himalya, 315, ii. 

Himalya, a. v. 315, i. 

Himasaila ; a, v. Himalya, 315, i. 

Himavat ; $, v. Himalya, 315, j. 

Himmaleh ; a. v. Himalya, 315, i; ann. 1793 : 
#. Siwahk (c), 642, i. 

Himyaiifce ; 698, ii, footnote, twice; ann. 930: 
8. V, Tibet, 698, u. 

Hin ; ann. 1631 and 1689 ; a. v, Hing, 8l8, ii. 

Hmaporj ann. 1538 : a. v, Godavery, 291, i. 
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Hinaur; ann. 1343: s. r. Honore, 321, li, 3 
times. 

Huid, s. V. Hmdee, 315, u, s. v. India, 330, ii, 

331, i, twice, s, v. Macheeu, 405, i, s, v. Sind, 
634, i, twice; ann. 590: s. v. India, 332, i, 
twice ; ann. 916 : s. v. Ohonl, 162, ii ; ami. 
030 : 8, V. Oojyne, 487, i ; ann. 944 ; s. ®. 
India, 332, i, twice ; ann. 951 : s. v. Snpara, 
663, i ; ann. 1001 : s. v. Peshawur, 631, 
ii , ann. 1020 : s. v, India, 332, i, twice, s. »• 
Tibet, 699, i ; ann. 1030 : s. v. Sind, 634, 
11 , 8. V, Sntledge, 869, i; ann. 1196: a. ®. 
Gwalior, 805, i; ann. 1200 : s. v. Teak, 693, 

1 ; ann. 1205 : s. v, Delhi, 234, i, a. v, India, 

332, 1 ; ann. 1300 : 8. v. Junk, 360, ii; ann. 
1303 : 8. V. Mabar, 401, li, twice; ann. 1320: 
8. V. Macheen, 406, i ; ann. 1331 : s, v. Ormus, 
493, i ; ann. 1350 : s. v. Bengal, 64, li ; ann. 
1452 ; 8 V, Rohilla, 680, li; ann, 1528 : s. v. 
Siwalik, 641, 11 , twice; aun, 1763: s. v. 
Hindoo Koosh, 806, ii; ann. 1877: s. v. 
Tamarind, 680, ii. 

Hiiidapur ; ann. 1538 : 8, ». Godavery, 291, i, 
Hindce ; 8. v'. 815, ii, 806, ii ; ann. 1797 : 8. v. 
Abcdree, 2, i. 

Hindeki ; s. v. Hindki, 816, ii. 

Hindi ; s. v. Batta, 54, ii, (b), 56, i, s. v. Beryl, 
67, ii, 8. V, Brmjany, 87, ii, a. v. Gudda, 306, 
ii, 8. V. Hmdee, 815, ii, s. v. Hiiidostance, 317, 

i, s. V. Luckerbang, 400, i, a. v. Neelgye, 476, 
1 , 8. u Pawnee, 622, i, s. v. Pelican, 526, ii, see 
538, ii, footnote, s. v. Popper-cake, 548, i, s. v. 
Salootree, 594, i, a. v. Teapoy, 692, i, s. v. 
Delhi, 788, ii, s. v. Hackery, 806, i; ann. 1553 : I 
8. V. CotarBalnco, 785, i ; ann. 1585 : 8. p. 
Catechu, 133, ii ; ami. 1869: a, v. Dravidian, 
251, li, ann. 1879 : s. v. Seetnlpntty, 612, li ; 
ann. 1885: a. v. Dhuma, 791, li. 

Hindi; ann. 1290: 8. v. Hindoo, 315, ii; ann. 

1590 : 8. ». Vedas, 734, ii. 

Hindi ; s. y. Gnnny, 808, i, s. v. Hindoo, 815, 

ii, 8. V. Imaumbarra, 329, i, see 465, ii, footnote, 
s.v. Elephant, 795, i, s. v Ganrian, 800, 1 1 
ann. 940 ; 8. v. Hindoo, 316, ii ; ann. 1837 : 

8. p. Malabathrum, 415, i. 

Hindia ; ann. 1590 : s. v, Telinga, 694, ii, twice. 
Hindi-speaking ; s. p. Luckerbang, 400, i. 

Hindki ; s. v. 315, ii. 

Ilindoestanze; ann, 1697: a. v. Hindostanee, 
807,1. 


Hindola ; s. v, Andor, 767, ii. 

Hindola ; s. p. Andor, 767, ii. 

Hindoo ; 8. p. 316, ii ; a. p. Chinapatam, 153, ij, 
8. V, Geutoo, 280, i, a. p. Hmdee, 315, ii, a. v. 
Mosque, 452, ii, s. p. Mysore, 467, i, see 818, 
ii, footnote; ann. 1824: s. p. Chnrruck Poo]ah, 
169, ii; ann. 1510 : a. p. Sabaio, 852, i , ann! 
1611 : 8. p. Chetty, 145, i, s, p. Kling, 373, ii ; 
ann. 1590 : a. p. Dussera, 267, i, a. v. Saligram, 
593, li ; ann, 1606 : 8 v. Neicba, 478, i ; ann. 
1755: a. p. Piringbee, 269, ii ; ann. 1765: 
8. p. Jezya, 351, i, twice, ann. 1775: a. p. 
Bbat, 69, i ; ann. 1777: a. p. Vedas, 735, ii ; 
aun. 1781 : a. v. Gosain, 297, ii ; ann. 1782 : 
8. p. Bobbery-bob, 766, i ; ann. 1783 : s. p. 
Halalcore, 311, ii, a. p. Jowaulla mookhee, 364, 
h ; ann. 1784 : s. p. Bang, 46, i ; ann. 1785! 
8. ». Diissera, 257, i ; ann. 1786 : 8. p. 
Sunderbunds, 661, i ; ann. 1790 ; s. p. Punjanb, 
562, i;ann. 1794-97 : s. p. Vedas, 736, i ; ann! 
1795: 8. V. Pali, 506, i; ann. 1799 : 8. p. 
Dussera, 257, i ; ann. 1800 : 8. p. Gautama, 
279, li; ann. 1802 : 8. p. Tussah, 721, i , ann. 
1805: 8. Telinga, 695, i ; ann. 1809: s. v. 
Pariah, 615, i, ann. 1810: 8. p. Diizee, 
246, i ; ann. 1812 : s. p. Dussera, 257, i; ann, 
1818 : 8. p. Dussera, 267, i, 8. p. Taptee R., 685, 
i; ann. 1814: 8, p. Moonshee, 446, i; ann. 
1829 : 8. p. Suttee, 869, li ; ann. 1833 : $. p. 
Parvpe, 517, i ; ann. 1836 : 8. p. Khuttry, 
368, i, 8. p. Bayadere, 763, ii, twice ; ann. 
1846 : 8. p, Sup^ra, 663, ii ; arm. 1854 : s, p, 
Benamee, 62, i, 3 times ; ann. 1855 . s. p. 
Aryan, 28, i ; ann. 1856 : 8. p. Pakeer, 265, 
i ; ann. 1864 : 8. p. Oazee, 776, i ; ann. 1866 : 

8. p. Gaffer, 109, i ; ann. 1876 ; 8. p. Dburna, 
To sit, 244, ii, 3 times, 8. p. Stiidbana, 652, ii ; 
ann. 1876 : s. p. Caste, 132, i, twice ; ann! 
1881: 8. p. Sala, 592, i. 

Hmdooee ; ann. 1590 : 8. v. Juggurnaut, 356, ii. 
Hindoo-Kbo; ann. 1798: 8. p. Hindoo Koosb, 
816, i. 

Hindoo Koosh; a. v. 316, i, 806, ii ; aim. 1817; 

8. V. 316, li. 

Hindoo-Kusb ; ann. 1793 : «. p. Hindoo Koosh, 
316, 1. 

Hindoostan ; ann. 1793 : 8. p. Siwahk (c), 642, 
i; ann. 1825: 8. p Pmdarry, 639, i. 
Hindoostanee ; ann. 1844 ; 8. p. Hindostanee, 
317, ii. 
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Hindoostanic ; anu. 1804 • s. v. Moois, The, 448, i. 
Hmdoostaiiy ; ami 171*2 : a. v. Hanger, 806, i. 
Hindostau , s, v, 316, ii, see 298, ii, footnote ; 
ann. 1590 : s v. Camphor, 117, i ; aun. 1632 • 
s.p. Vanjaras, 88, i; ann. 1726. s. v. Harem, 
313, i; aim. 1739; s v. Larry-bunder, 816, 
11 ; anu. 1740 : s. v. Brinjaul, 87, u ; aim. 
1774 : s. V. Sunyasee, 662, ii ; ann, 1783 : 
s. V. Yak, 744, ii; aun. 1786: s. ». Mogul, 
The Great, 438, i ; ann. 1803: s. v, (b), 316, 
i ; aim. 1816 : s. v. Qui-hi, 668, i ; ann. 1819 : 
s.v. Giassia, 302, ii; ann. 1824: s. v. (b), 

316. 11 , 317, i ; aun. 1866 : s. v. Taj, 860, ii ; 
ann. 1860 : s. v. Pattello, 521, i. 

Hindostau; s y. Hindostan, 31 7, i. 

Hiiidostanj ann. 1590; s. v. Faiash, 266, ii. 
Hindostau ; ann. 1526 : a. v. Pahnr, 557, ii, 
s. V. Bowly, 767, i. 

Hindostau ; s. v. Mogul, 436, i. 

Hindostander ; ann.' 1726 ; s. v. Sunderbnnds, 
660, li. 

Hmdostanee ; a. v. 317, i, 806, ii ; ann. 1796 : s. v. 
Shoke, 629, li ; ann. 1844 ; s. v. 817, ii; ann. 
1853 : 8. V. Bus, 102, i ; ann. 1856 : s. v. 318, i. 
Hindostanica ; ann, 1745 ; a. v. Hiudostauee, 817, ii. 
Hindostann, s.v Tobacco, 705, li. 

Hindou, ann. 1869 : a. v. Tazeea, 688, i, a. v. 

Tiger, 703, i, a. v. Wali, 866, ii. 

Hindoustan; ann. 1807 : a. ». Mogul, The Great, 
438, 1 , a. V. Mogul, The Great, 82 4, i. 
Hindoustani ; ann. 1830: a v. Hiudostauee, 317, ii. 
Hindowi, ann. 1580 : a. v. Sayer, 605, li. 

Hindu ; a. v, Allahabad, 8, i, a. v. Aryan, 27, ii, 
a. V. Banyan (1) a, 48, i, 4 times, (2), 49, li, 
twice, a, V. Banyan-Tree, 50, i, a. v. Bayadere, 
56, i, a. V, Beegah, 69, i, a. v. Bisnagar, 73, i, 
a. V, Bobbery-bob, 76, i, a. v. Bombay, 77, i, 
a. V. Bora, 80, i, twice, a. v. Brahminy Bull, 
85, i, a. V. Brahminy Duck, 85, i, a. v. 
Brahminy Kite, 85, ii, a. v. Gaffer, 108, ii, 
see 108, ii, footnote, a. v. Cambay, 115, i, 
a. V. Caste, 131, i, a. v. Chank, 141, i, see 
157, i, footnote, a. v. Ghucker (a), 166, 
11 , a. V. Chuckerbntty, 166, ii, a. v Chumpufc, 

167. 11 , a Churruck Poojah, 169, li, a. v. 
Cooch Azo, 101, ii, a. v. Cootub, The, 195, i, 
a. V. Coromandel, 198, ii, a. v. Cranny, 212, 
i, a. V. Cnbeer Burr, 215, i, a v. Curry, 218, i, 
a. V. Custard- Apple, 220, i, twice, a. v. Dancing- 
giil, 229, i, twice, a. v. Delhi, 234, i, a. ». 
Dewally (b), 238, ii, a. v, Dhoty, 243, i, a. 


Doorga pooja, 250, ii ; a. v. Divarka, 257, li, 
a. V Fakeer, 265, i, a. i>, Ghurry, 285, i, a. v. 
Gingham, 287, li, a. v. Goojur, 296, i, a. v. 
Gooroo, 296, ii, a. v. Goozerat, 297, i, a. v. 
Gour (c), 298, ii, a. v, Hmdee, 315, ii, a. v, 
Hindoo, 316, i, twice, a. v. Hing, 318, i, a. r. 
Hobson-Jobson, 319, i, a. v. India, 329, ii, 
twice, a. V. Jay, 349, i, a, v. Jogee, 351, ii, a. v. 
Judea, 355, i, a. v. Khasya, 366, ii, twice, 
a. V. Khuttry, 367, li, a. v. Kling, 372, ii, 
a. V, Kuhar, 378, i, a. v. Lingam, 394, ii, a. v. 
Loonghee, 396, i, twice, a. v. Lota, 398, ii, a. v. 
Lnngoor, 400, i, twice, a. v. Macheen, 405, ii, 
a. V Madura, 408, i, a. v. Mahiatta, 409, i, a. v. 
Malabar, 411, i, a. v Malabar Rites, 414, i, 
7 times, a. v. Mandalay, 420, ii, a. v. Mash, 
429, ii, a. v. Mugg, 455, i, twice, a. v. Muntree, 
458, i, a. ». Muttra, 463, i, a. v, Myrobalan, 
466, i, a. V. Nabdb, 467, i, a. v, Narcondam, 472, 
ii, a. V. Narsinga, 474, i, a. v. Nassick, 474, ii, 
a. V. Nat, 474, ii, a. v. Nautch, 475, i, a. v. 
Nilgherry, 479, ii, a. v. Oojyne, 486, ii, 3 times, 
487, i, a. V. Paddy-bird, 496, i, a. v. Pagoda, 
499, i and li (4 times and footnote), see 500, i, 
footnote, a. v. Panddram, 507, ii, twice, a. v. 
Pariah, 513, i and ii (twice), a. v. Pisacbee, 
540, i, a. V, Pooja, 546, u, a, v. Porca, 648, i, 
a. V. Pundit, 560, ii, twice, a. v. Pntlam, 565, 
li, a. V. Eam-Eam, 573, li, a. v. Roy, 584, i, 
a. V, Rupee, 585, i, a. /. Sahib, 590, li, a. w. 
Sanskrit, 598, i, a. v. Sarong, 601, li, a. v. 
Shaster, 623, ii, a. v. Soodra, 647, ii, a. v. 
Stridhana, 652, i, a. v. Surat, 664, ii, a. v. 
Suttee, 667, i and ii (3 times), a. v, Swamy, 
671, ii, twice, a. v, Tana, 681, i, a. v. Tazeea, 
688, i, a. V. Tola, 707, i, a. v. Toolsy, 709, ii, 
twice, s, V. Vedas, 734, i and ii, a. v. Zamorin, 
745, i, a. V. Zenana, 748, ii, a. v. Akalee, 755, 
1 , a. V. Cranny, 785, ii, a. v. Elephant, 795, i, 
a. V, Jam (b), 809, ii, twice, a. v. Muuneepore, 
826, li, a. V. Pawnee, Kalla, 842, u,a. u.Peepul, 
843,1, a. V. Praag, 845, ii, a. v, Saligram, 853, i ; 
ann. 1300: a. v. Jezya, 351, i; ann. 1343 : 
s. V. Ohowdry, 166, i, a. v. Crore, 214, i ; ann. 
1442 : a. p. Zamorin, 745, ii , ann. 1470 : a. v. 
Bisnagar, 73, ii; ann. 1580 : a. v. Sayer, 605, 
ii; ann. 1586; s. y. Suttee, 669, i ; ann, 1690 : 
s.v, Cuscuss, 219, ii; ann. 1610: s.v. Pisachee, 
540, i ; ann. 1665 : s. v. Padre, 497, i ; ann. 
1672 : a. v. Toolsy, 709, ii , aun. 1690 : a. v. 
Custard-Apple, 221, ii ; ann. 1695 : s. v, Gentoo, 
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280, li; ann. 1704* s. y. Naik (b), 470, ii ; 
ann. 1758 ; s. u. Telmga, 694, ii ; ann. 1785 : 
s. V. Oojyne, 487, ii, s. v. Pundit, 661, i ; ann. 
1790 : s. V. Baya, 66, i, a. v. Nard, 473, ii ; 
ann. 1793 : s. v. Dmbar, 266, i ; ann. 1799: 
s. V. Jowaulla mookhee, 354, li, s. «. Lingam, 
395, ij ann. 1808 : s. v. Suttee, 670, ii; ann. 
1810 : s. V. Mugg, 455, li ; ann 1817 : a. v. 
Ghee, 283, i ; ann. 1818 : s. v. Cubeer Burr, 
215, i ; ann. 1823 : a. y. Thug, 697, iL; ann. 


1827 : a. v. Juggurnaut, 357, i ; ann. 1835: 
a. V. Siwahk (d), 642, i, twice ; ann. 1838 : 
8. V. Swaniy,671, ii; ann. 1846 : s.v.A Muck, 
15, h, twice ; ann. 1864 : s. v. Comonii, 
Cape, 184, ii ; ann 1868 : a. v. Lubbye, 399, 
ii; ann. 1871: a. v. Suttee, 671, i; ann. 
1872 : a. v. Bahaudur, 759, ii ; ann. 1878 ; 
a. V. Pial, 533, ii ; ann. 1874 : a, v. Ohiretta, 
156, ii, a. v. Tucka, 716, ii; ann. 1876 : a. v 
Bowly, 83, i. 


(To he continued.) 


BOOK-NOTICE. 


ALTIEANISCHES WOETBIIBUCH, 

VOK CHRISTIAN BAETHOLOMAE STRASS- 
BDEG; K. TRUBNEE ; 1905. 

It cannot be considered a lack of respectful 
gratitude towards the work done by the elder 
generation of Iranian scholars, if the younger 
Iranists think it necessary to continually, by 
unremitting labour, revise the fundamentals on 
which these studies rest. The editions of the 
A vesta texts by Westergaard and others hare 
been replaced by that of Geldner; the translations 
of Darmesteter and other scholars have taken the 
place of Spiegel's work The year 1904 has 
brought us two of the most important achievements 
of this kind Some months ago the Encyclopedia 
of Iranian Research, published hy Professors 
Geiger and Kuhn, has been completed, by whioh we 
are enabled to survey the rapid progress realized 
since the publication*, of Spiegel’s “Eraniscbe 
Altertbumskunde.” And just now the long and 
eagerly-expected Altiranische Wdyterbuch of 
Professor Sartholomae bas appeared, which 
comprises both the language of the Avesta and the 
Ancient Persian of the cuneiform inscriptions. 

This new woi’k has been preceded by the 
Glossary of J usti, published inhia “ Handbnch der 
Zendspraohe ; ” a most admirable representation 
of the knowledge available forty years ago. Now 
during these forty yeais the studies on which the 
composition of a dictionary must be based, have 
greatly advanced in all directions. I shall refer 
only to one of them : the inoreased exactness and 
depth of researches in the domain of historical 
grammar, and more especially of historical 
phonology, have enabled the interpreters of the 
Zoroastiian texts to avail themselves of the com- 
parison of the moat ancient Indian dialect, the 
language of the Veda, with a degree of precision 
and safety unattainable in former times. 

Among the scholai's who have worked iu this 
field, Professor Eartholomae himself, as is well 
known, occupies one of the foremost places. In 


his Dictionary, as in all his Avestan researches, 
he constantly looks towards India, towards the 
Veda, and is intent on not giving up any profit 
that might be derived from Indian sources. He 
does not at all neglect to carefully lecord the 
native tradition on the meaning of Avestan words 
and phrases. But on the whole, we may, 
I beheve, correctly describe his position in the old 
contest between tbe partisans of tradition and the 
partisans of comparative grammar, by stating 
that he thinks it right to examine both witnesses, 
and that for the most part the testimony of 
comparative philology appears to him to be the 
more important and trustworthy. With a never- 
failmg carefulness he has expounded word after 
word in a space of 2,000 columns , he has given 
the passages in which each word occurs j he has 
translated the more important or difficult of these 
passages; and he has added etymological material, 
histoncal and mythological discussions, — - com- 
pare, for instance, the articles Zarathusbtra, 
Mithra, Ac., — and copious references to modern 
linguistic and philological literature. And lists of 
tense-stems, nominal and pronominal stems, and 
indeclinables, have been added, similar to those 
given in Grassmann’s Rigveda Diotionary and in 
Whitney’s Index Verboimm to the Atharva-Veda. 

It is impossible, of oourae, fully to appreciate 
the value of a work like this so shortly after its 
publication. The expeidenoe of many years and 
of m^y workei-s will be needed for ascertaiuing 
that it has rendered the service for whioh it was 
destined. But we have the right to look forward 
to such a trial with full confidence. And we 
venture to express the hope that also such Parsi 
priests and scholars as desiie to tsike cognizance 
of the results of European research, will avail them- 
selves of this dictionary. The German language 
in which Professor Bartholomae has written, will 
scarcely prove to them an insuperable impediment, 

, H* OpDBNHSJBG. 
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WHITE HUNS AND KINDRED TRIBES. 


WHITE HUNS AND KINDRED TRIBES IN THE HISTORY OF 
THE INDIAN NORTH-WEST FRONTIER. 

BY M. AUEEL STEIN. 

T he paper here presented is the translation of a Hungarian lecture delivered by mein 
1807 at Budapest before the Hungarian Academy of Sciences, ^hich some time before 
had done me the honor of electing me among its Corresponding Members. This lecture Tvas 
subsequently published in the Budapesti Ssemle of August, 1897, under the title *A Feker 
Himoh G$ rohon tdrzseJe indiat szereplese’ 

My object was to present the general reader with a sketch in broad outline of the main 
ethnic factors which, during a long and memorable period of Indian history, influenced the 
political destinies and cultural conditions of the fascinating borderland between the Hmdukush 
and the Indus. I was fully aware that this sketch in its original garb was bound to remain, 
practically inaccessible to-studebts ontside Hungary. But being obliged to concentrate what 
leisure I could spare froiq official duties, first on my work dealing with the History of Kashmir, 
and subsequently on my explorations in Chinese Turkestan and the elaboration of their results, 
I did not feel justified in spending time over the .translation of a paper which could offer but 
little that was new to fellow-soholars directly coToperating iu that field of research. 

At the same time I realized that a synopsis, such as I had endeavoured to give m my lecture, 
would probably be of some use to those interested in the history of the Indian N.-W. Frontier. 
I was hence glad when a reference made to me by Mr, H, A Rose, O.S.,who is charged with 
the revision of the Imperial Gazetteer for the Punjab and the North-West Frontier Province, 
led to a translation of my lecture being prepared for his nse by a young English scholar, 
Mr. J. W. Jeaffreson. I have carefully revised this translation for the purpose of the present 
publication, but I have not attempted to supplemept op to modify the contents on any essential 
point. 

' Since the original lecture was written, fresh materials for the criticil study of the period 
treated have been secured mainly through the efforts of two distinguished scholars. M. Ed. 
Ohavanues, whose unsurpassed knowledge of Chinese historical records is opening np ever fresh 
sources of critically-sifted information to the student of ancient Central Asia and India, has m his 
recently-published work, Bo 'cunfients stbr les Tou-leiue (Turcs) Occxdentaux (published by the Imperial 
Russian Academy of Sciences, St. Petersburg, 1903), collected a rich store-house of accurate and 
authentic data concerning the Western Turks. It was this nation whioh for nearly a century 
succeeded to the Central- Asian dominion of the Ephthahtes and for a timh extended its supremacy 
also' to the Kabtli Ydlley. M-'Chavaimes’ researches have thrown full light on a remarkable 
episode in the history of that region, when the Chinese, in consequence of theiP triumph' Over 
ihe Turks, were able, for a brief period, about the middle of the seventh century, to include 
territories lying- even to the south of the Hmduknsh nominally within the administrative 
organization of their empire. 

Dr. J.’Marquart, in his Brdnlalvr (Berlin, 1901), has investigated numerous questions of 
great importance for the historical geography of the old Indo-Scythian territories between the 
Oxns and Indus, with an exceptional command of the most varied Oriental sources and with 
remarkable" critical sagacity. JBEis results cannot fail to affect our views concerning the 
"successive ethnographical and! political conditions of that region in a variety of details* 

It would have .hesn impossible to do justice to the numerous interesting historical facts 
which the researches of these two scholars have elucidated, without a eousiderable expansion 
of my paper.’ On Hie other baud, such study as I have been able to make of the new materials 
has not furnished ground, for modification in essential points of the views embodied in jhy 
paper, and I have -therefore thought it best to leave the latter as it was written iu 1897- 
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The history of the borderland where ancient India, Iran, and Central Asia met, will never 
lose its special attraction for me. But any future assistance towards its elucidation which 
I may be able to render, must depend on the extent of the leisure accorded to me, and on the 
fulfilment of long*cherished hopes for antiquarian exploration ®n the spot. 


Ever since European iresearch began to interest itself in the ancient culture and history of 
India it has devoted special pains to tracing out the story of the relations between the Indian 
and Western civilisations. In spite of the great space, both geographical and intellectual, 
which would seem to intervene, such connections are to be met with even from quite early 
times. Perhaps the most interesting portion of their record is that period of about a thousand 
years, which begins in the 1st century B.O. with the foundation of the so-called Indo-Scythian 
dominion and bears as its distinguishing mark the subjection of the extreme North-West of 
India to tribes which came from regions of Central Asia. 

This period witnessed the unparalleled spread of Buddhist doctrine towards the North and 
East. At this epoch the legends of India, as indeed not a few of the acquisitions of Indian 
civilisation, passed through an Iranian medium to the races of the distant West. The fertilis- 
ing power of this contact with the West has left its mark upon Indian civilisation in spite of 
the rigid conservatism of the latter. Of this we have ample proof in the quantity of words, 
conceptions, and knowledge which found their way at this very period into the Sanskrit language 
and literature. Still better and really tangible evidence of this contact survives in the beautiful 
coins and sculptures executed during the first centuries of this period in the Kabul Valley and 
on the banks of the Indus under the immediate mfiuence of Greek and Roman art. 

Three great civilisations — the classical, the Indian, and the Iranian — have crossed one 
another in that region, which, for brevity’s sake, we may term the North-West Frontier of India, 
and which includes, besides the territories immediately bordering on the Indus, Ifie eastern part 
of modern Afghanistan. 

The great historical importance of this interchange of civilisations would in itself sufiSce 
to render interesting a survey of the nations and dynasties then dominant in this region. As 
we shall see, it was their ethnic character which greatly furthered that remarkable exchange of 
cultural influences. It may seem a hold undertaking to attempt such a survey within the 
narrow limits of this paper , for the historical penod to be treated is not only one of great extent, 
but it also shows great diversity as regards the races which bore the leading part in it For 
sufficient excuse we must point to the nature and, also, to the scantiness of the data as yet at 
onr disposal for dealing with it. 

Little more than half a century ago this fascinating period of Indian history was shrouded 
in utter darkness. Notwithstanding the Vast extent and diversity of the ancient literature of 
India which has come down to us, its poverty in truly historical works, or even in references of 
an historical character, is extreme. Throughout the whole of this literature the only information 
we can glean as to the Indo-Scythians and the White Huns, though their power lasted for 
centuries, is to be found in the Bajaiarahgint, the Sanskrit Chronicle of Kashmir. A reference 
to my translation and commentary of this work will show how meagre even these few scanty 
references are. Their true significance has been recognised only since modern European 
research has brought to light elucidatory evidence from other sources. Such sources are 
provided for us in the official Annals of the Chinese dynasties and in the records of those 
Chinese pilgrims whom pious fervour led across the barren steppes and snow-clad mountains 
of Central Asia to visit the sacred Buddhist sites in far-offi India, The remaining historical 
material at our disposal must be gathered from the coins and inscriptions of the Indo- 
Soythian monarchs and their successors. In the collection and elucidation of these latter 
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soaices of information great progress Las been made during the past few decades by Indologist 
scholars in Europe. 

The evidence gleaned from these varied sources belongs to widely different times and can 
only therefore be utilized to full advantage if we compare our data and complement them with 
each other On this account it seems best to treat this remarkable period of Central-Asian 
domination over North-Western India as one whole. We may thus hope more readily to 
realize its historical and ethnological importance even though our sketch must be confined to 
broad outlines. 

The epoch which interests ns here opens with the dominion of the Indo-Scythians. This 
power was the destroyer and the heir of the Greek principalities which, during the last two 
centuries before the commencement of onr era, had sprung into existence to the south of the 
Hmdukush range and along the course of the Indus. This much we know from the evidence of 
coins and scattered references among classical authors that the Greek kingdom which had 
developed in Bactria from the military colomes left behind by Alexander the Great, extended 
its power, about 200 B. 0., to the south-east of the Indian Caucasus or Hmdukush. The terri- 
tories thus occupied had»for a brief period formed part of the empire of the great Macedonian 
conqueror, but soon after his meteoric passage had again fallen under the sway of Indian rulers. 

It would seem that the Indian territories won by Euthydemos and his son Demetrios were 
subsequently parcelled out among a considerable number of small Hellenic dynasties which 
followed one another in rapid succession. Only in this manner can we explain the fact that the 
extant coins acquaint us with the images and names of more than thirty such petty pi’inces 
who, within a period of a little over a century and a half, ruled in the valley of the Kabul River and 
along the banks of the Indus. Among these coins there are many which in arti&tic design and 
execution might boldly compete with the best work produced in the West by Greek die-sinkers 
of this period. This artistic excellence and the surprising variety and originality of the 
types represented among the coins famish the best evidence of the intense cultural infl.uence 
wLch this isolated and numerically weak offshoot of the Greek nation must have exercised 
upon the oounliries of the Indian Frontier.^ 

While it is only from these coins that we can gather some few and disconnected facts 
concerning the Greek principalities in Bactria and India, we have at least more detailed 
information about the time and immediate cause of their fall. Occasional notices in Strabo 
and Justin inform us that an irruption of Scythian tribes of various names made an end of the 
Greek dominion in Bactria and Sogdiana j bat that is all.® For more precise data as to the 
time of this event, the true origm of the tribes which finally supplanted Greek rule, and the 
spread of their power towards India, we have to turn to other sources of mfoimation, namely 
the I’ecords preserved for us in the Annals of the Chinese dynasty of the Hans.® 

A statement recorded during the period of the Former Han Dynasty ( 206 B. C. — 24A.D.) 
clearly identifies the Great Tne-chi people (Ta-Ytte-cki') with the invaders of Bactria in the 
second century before the Christian era. Originally, so the text asserts, the Great Tne-chi 
lived a nomad life beyond the north-western frontiers of China. With their flocks they moved 
hither and thither over those vast tracts like tlieir neighbours, the hordes of the Hiung-nu. 


^ Prof Percy Gardner m the introduction of his work. The Coins of ihe Qreele andi Scytktc Kings of Pccfria 
and India m the British Museum, pp, xz sgg., has treated with much critical care the data concemmg the Greek 
dominion m Bactria and India. 

* According to Strabo these tribes were the Asii, Pasiani, Toohari, and Sakaranli. Amongst these names that 
of the Toohari can alone he identified with precision. Th^ figure in Indian geographical lists under the name 
Tukhara, and from them the Upper Ozus region receired its mediaeval name Tokharistan. [For a thorough discus- 
sion of the olusBical notices, see now Marqnart, Srdnlahr, pp. 204 sgg ] 

s The notices Of the Chinese concerning the Indo-Scythians or Great Tne-chi were formerly only 

accessible to us through the extracts contained in Ma-suanlm’s Encyclopaedia • they oan now be consulted conveni- 
ently and in a trustworthy form, the original texts havmg been translated by M. Speoht m Biudes s’w VAite 
Cenii ale. Join nal Asiatigue, 1883, pp 320 sgg 
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In 201 B. C , and again in 1G5 B, 0„ they were attacked by the same powerful Hmng-nu, the 
Huns of latter days. On the last occasion their king was slam and liis skull turned into 
a drinking bowl, and the Yuc-ghi themselves, driven to forsake their camping grounds, wandered 
far to the West. 

Here, after a victory over the Ta-hia, the nation occupying Dactria, the Great Yue-chi 
settled down in the tracts north of the Oxus. .It was there that the Chinese envoy Chang-k’ian, 
on his famous mission which first opened up a knowledge of the ‘ Western Regions ’ to the 
Chinese, came across them in 126 B. G, Some time after his visit, in what year does not 
definitely appear, the Great Yue-chi crossed the Oxus and made themselves masters of the 
Ta-hia capital south of that river. The territory they thus secured was bounded to the west 
by the A-si or the kingdom of the Arsacidm, and to the south by Ki-pin, that is the Upper 
Kabul Valley. At this time the Yue-chi numbered a hundred thousand families, and a hundred 
thousand was the number of their warriors. 

Among the Ta-hia the invaders met with no centralised power.* “ Each city was governed 
by its own chiefs. The inhabitants were weak ; warfare was repugnant to them. At the coming 
of the Yue-chi, they submitted ” We shall not greatly err in recognizing under this Chinese 
description the native population of Bactria living under Greek rule. Then, as now, it probably 
consisted mainly of Tajiks peacefully tilling their land. 

The victors split up the conquered territory among five chiefships and remained in it for 
a Imindred odd years. Then one of the five princes^ named Kieu-tsieu-khio according to the 
Chinese account and chief of the Kuei-shnang tribe, attacked n,nd conquered the other four 
Yue-chi principalities. , Uniting thus the whole people under one sway he founded the mighty 
Kuei-shuang empire, so named after the ruling family. Led by this king the Yue-chi 
crossed the Hindukush- mountains, the southern frontier of Bactria. Kao-fn, the present 
Kabul, fell before them, and they made themselves complete masters of Ki-pin, the valley of 
the Upper Kabul River, and the adjoining territories. After these conquests Kieu-tgieu-khio 
died in the eightieth year of his age. His son and successor Yen-kao-tsin-tai, according to the 
Annals of the Later Han Dynasty, conquered India proper and established there generals who 
ruled in the name of the Tue-chi. From this time forward the Yue-chi nation is said to have 
grown rich and powerful. 

The information here briefly summarized from the Chinese Annals gives a clear indication 
of the rise of one of the greatest empires of ancient India. It likewise renders possible the 
correct interpretation of the data which have come down to us in the shape of the coins and 
other remains of this fascinating epoch. To begin with, we learn from it the true origin and 
name of the people, which formerly, on the strength of notes by a few Greek geographers, we 
had known under the convenient but really very indefinite title of Indo-Scytbians. In the 
Kuei-shuang tribe of the Chinese records European scholars very soon recognised the Kushans 
of the Armenian Chroniclersi This name also led to the exact determinatipn of a large and 
interesting series of coins from which, besides the authentic names of the Kushan rulers, we 
are enabled to learn also much of importance concerning the history of their dominion. 

The first among the rulers recorded for ua by the Kushan coinage is undoubtedly the king 
w-ho styles himself E;0Z0VA0J£An«?:HC in the Greek legends on the obverse of his coins, whilst 
the legends of the reverse, in Indian language and characters, represent him as * Ku jnlakasa, 
the Kushana.’ The fact that he was the first Kushan king, who welded the tribes of the Yne-ohi 
into one, penetrated into the Kabul Valley and annihilated the remnants of Greek dominion 
there and on the Indus, is proved, besides other evidence, by an interesting numismatic observa- 
tion. Among his coins there are many which display on one side his Indian name and title, 
while bearing on the other the designation of the last Greek prince Hermaios, In him therefore 

* [Dr. Marquart lias shoroi it to be highly probable that the Cbiiiese transcription, Ta‘hia is intended to 
reproduce the name of the Techan -who had readered themselves masters of Bactria in succession to the Greeks t 
see Erar^sihr, pp, 203 sqq ] 
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we must recognise the ruler, whose name the Chinese transcription, always cumbersome and 
phonetically defective, reproduces as Kieu-tsieu-khio. 

It is to be regretted that we cannot fix with certainty the time when his dominion spread 
beyond Bactria. Our Chinese sources assign these conquests to an epoch some hundred years after 
the complete occupation of Bactria. As to the date of the latter event all we know is that it 
occurred after the visit of Chang-k’ian, the Chinese envoy, in 126 B. 0. Hence the final down- 
fall of Greek sway south of the Hindukush can, at the earliest, have come to pass about 25 B. 

On the strength of numismatic evidence we must regard as successors of Kozulokadphizes, 
two other Knshan princes who call themselves on their coins kozoaakaaa^eC (in Indian 
writmg Kuyulakaphsa) and OOHMOKAA*ICHC (HimakapiMi) respectively. The latter is in all 
probability the ruler whom the Chinese sources mention under the name of Yen-kao-tsin-tai 
as the true vanquisher of India. His predecessors, in the Greek legends of their coins, merely 
exhibit the title of Basileus. Ooemokadphises proudly styles himself Bao-iXevs Bao-tXeor 2<ar^p 
Meyat, The King of Kings, the Defender, the Great.” 

His coins, among which there are many m gold, possess interest also because they present us 
with an effigy of the Yue-chi king m the peculiar, dress of his race. As a rule we see him standing, 
with a long open coat reaching to the knee, very similar to the ghtil/a (long heavy overcoat) of 
the Turks of Central Asia. He also wears their tall fur-cap and knee-boots. We have reason to be 
grateful to those unknown engravers ; for their realistic representation of this figure leaves no doubt 
that we have here before us a Scythian invader from the North. 

Our sources of information are far more ample for the times of those rulers under whom the 
power of the Kusban Empire reached its zenith. I refer to the kings Kanishka and Huvishka ; for, 
according to the evidence afforded by their coins, we must regard them as direct successors to the 
dominion founded by Kozulokadphizes and extended by Ooemokadphises. Their memory has 
survived also in the tradition of Sanskrit literature. In the list of early sovereigns that reigned in 
Kashmir, the BiajatarahgtRl mentions Hushka, Jushka, and Kanishka. All three were Turushkas, 
t.c., of Turkish stock, says the Chronicle (see my translation of the SMjatafahgini, 1. 177 sqq^. Their 
barbarian origin notwithstanding, they testified their religious leanings by the founding of numerous 
monasteries and shrines. During the long reigns ascribed to them the followers of the Buddhist 
faith acquired great influence in Kashmir.^ 

This last fact recorded by the Chronicle receives conclusive confirmation in the important part 
which is assigned to Kanishka in the traditions of the Buddhist Church of Northern India. Here 
he appears as supreme lord of Jambudvipa or India and a zealous patron of the disciples of Buddha. 
Pious legend ascribed to him the founding of many a stujpa and monastery raised in honor of sacred 
relics of Buddha. It was he, too, according to fbe same tradition who held in Kashmir the third 
great Synod of the Buddhist Church. 

The most trustworthy evidence we possess as to the extent and power of the Knshan empire at 
that time, is to be found in the numerous inscriptions which were engraved in widely distant parts 


^ That Kozulokadphizes belongs to the period about beginning of the Christian era is to be deduced from 
the fact the design of the coins of his immediate sncoessor Kozolakadaphee shows an unxmstakable imitation 
of the coins of Augnstus, as far as the representation of tiie king’s head is concerned, Roman money, at that time, 
found its way into India m great quantities. This is proved by numerous ooin-finds as well as by remarks in the 
Peripluc marit Eryfhraei, a treatise whidi has come down to us from Yespasian’s days. Compare also the intro- 
duotaon to Prof. Por<w Gardner’s abore-qnoted work, pp. ilviii. tq 

t Kalhapa, the author of the Bajatarangtifi, lived in the first half of the 12th century. He asonbes the founda- 
tion of' certain places in Kashmir — Hnshkapnra, Jashkapnza, and Kanishkapnra — to these Turushka kings. 

These local names, as I have shown in the notes to my translation of the Bajaiarangtni (Tol. I p. 30 , 
n pp. 483 sg.}, still survive m the names of the villages XTshkur, Zukkur, and Eanispbr. Hushkapura-UshkiLr, at 
the entrance to the narrow Saramfila gorge, is already mentioned by the Chinese pilgrim Hiuen-Tsiang m the 
seventh century. Numerous rums which I Imve noticed there on the occasion of travels in li^bmir, hear witness 
to the antiqmty of the place. 

Prof. Bubler discovered the name Hnshka, another form of the royal name Huvishka, in an inscription found 
at Hethuia. Jushka, however, the same of the third Turushka king, has sot yet come to light anywhere ' 
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of Northera India in the days of Kaiiishka and Huvishka, and which refer to those princes as supreme 
sovereigns. These inscriptions are written exclusively in Sanskrit or Prakrit, and intended to com- 
memorate the setting-up of shrines and images, the digging of wells and similar pious works. The 
dates of these inscriptions, recorded in an identical era, prove that Kanislika was the predecessor ot 
Huvishka. The initial date of this era has not yet been definitely fixed ; ^ but apart from the 
question of this era there is sufficient evidence to show that the commencement of Kanislika ’s reign 
cannot fall very far from the beginning of the second century A.D, 

The find-places of the inscriptions are spread from the Peshawar valley (the ancient Gandhara), 
as far as Benares to the east and as far as the province of Malwa to the south. To the territories 
comprised within these limits we must add the Upper Kabul Valley and Bactria, which, according to 
the evidence of the coins and the Chinese records, still remained part of the Kushan empire. The 
extent of the latter under Kanishka may perhaps be better realized from the observation that its span 
from the North-west to the South-east was fully equal to the distance from Budapest to Madrid. 

Perhaps even more important to us than the inscnptions are the coins of the great Kushan 
kings. They throw a vivid light upon the culture and religious conditions surrounding the 
dominant tribe. The remarkable variety displayed in the legends and types of the coins of Kanishka 
and Huvishka is fully equalled by the profusion of the extant specimens.^ This latter fact is m 
itself a clear indication of the power and prosperity of the Kushan rule. Another observation of 
special interest is that Greek writing is exclusively used on their coins, though legends in the Greek 
language are found only on a few rare specimens of Kanisbka’s coinage. Since no national 
tradition can have bound the Kushan rulers to Greek writing, we may legitimately conclude that 
they chose this alphabet for their currency because the letters were generally familiar m those 
districts where their power had first been consolidated, that is, in the valley of the Kabul River and 
in the Western Punjab. 

What we read in this Greek writing merits our particular attention. In the place of the 
BACIAEYC BACIAEOON KANHPKOY of the few Greek coin legends we now find on the obverse 
a native title. In former days this was supposed to read paonano PAO kanHPKI kopano. That 
the word read as KANHPKI represents the name of Kanishka was already recognized by Prinsep in 
the thirties of the last century. The rest of the legend remained inexplicable and the object of many 
speculations until in my paper Zoroastrian Deities on Indo-Scythian Coins I proved that the 
peculiar letter occurring so often m these words and read as a “P” ^r) does not represent the 
Greek P at all, but is a sign serving to denote the sh sound foreign to the Greek language. 
In form it is somewhat similar to the old Anglo-Saxon On the basis of this discovery it was 
easy to demonstrate that the word koJjANO stands for the tribal name of these monarchs : Kushan ; 
further, that the enigmatical jiAONANO JjAO was nothing else than a fairly exact transliteration of 
the Middle Persian Shahandn Shah, the old Iranian title “ King of Kings.” Just in the same way 
thie simple title ])AO, which is found on some coins and corresponds to the plain BACIAEYC, is merely 
a transcription of the title SMh, which, in its Sanskrit form S’ahi, is so familiar to us from the 
Kushan inscriptions. 

This explanation, which, I have reason to think, has since met with general acceptance among 
felloW-Indologists and among numismatists, has destroyed any hope we may have had of 

» For a long txmo it haa been generallj assuned on the basis of a theory proposed by the lata Mt , •Ffli.g iig afl.n 
and by Professor Oldenberg that the ohronologioal era employed in these inscriptions Is identical with the 
so-oaUed &aka era whioh starts from the year 78-79 A. D. Acoording to an earlier Indian tradition it perpetuates 
the memory of the accession of some &aka or ' Soythian’ king. Among recently-found inscriptions of the Kushan 
rulers there are, however, aereral hearing dates whioh cannot be readily reconciled with this chronological assump- 
tion Palffiographioal and other considerations make it appear probable that the date of Kanishka’s accession 
may be somewhat later than the beginning of the &aka era. 

• The copper Mins of Kanishka and other Kushan sovereigns are to be got in snob numbers in the bazaars of 
the Western Pimjah, Kashmir, and Kabul that one might almost say that they have remained in circulation for 
eighteen centuries. Gold coins of Huvishka and Kanishka also have come to light m these parts in relatively large 
numbers. 

• See my mojiOgtA^Biih^oroaginan J)eitietonIndo-8eyihwnC<>in8, Indian AnUqmry, Yol. XVUI. (Bombay, 1888). 
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discovering m the title jjAONANO JjAO a mmute relic of the Yue-chi language. But, on the 
other band, we have gained the certainty, by most authentic evidence, that the great Kaiu^hka 
himself made use of the ancient Iranian royal title. Before we had only been able to surmise that 
it had been so employed on the authority of later documents. Everything points to this title being 
a trace of the deep influence exercised on the Yue-chi nation by Iranian culture, an influence which 
was felt by many another conquering tribe of a similar type on its passage through Central Asia. 

Most luminous evidence is afforded of this influence in the great number of Iranian, or, more 
properly spealring, Zoroastnan, deities, which present themselves on the reverse of the coins of 
Kanishka and Huvishka, in forms designed with much originality and with names clearly legible.^® 
Here we meet AGO JiO, the impersonation of the sacred fire, the Peisian Atash ; miipo, too, that is 
Mihira, the sun-god ; OPAAPNO or Verethraghna, the genius of war, with the eagle on his head; OAAO 
or Vata, the divinity of the wind, and a number of others. Our interest is only heightened when, 
aide by side with these figures of Iranian mythology, we find, though in less number, representations 
<»f Greek deities ; resplendent Helios, Selene (though in male form according to the Indo-Iranian 
conception, corresponding to MAO, the Iranian Maho) ; hpakiao, i.e., Herakles, with his lioii-skin 
and club. There figures in their ranks also CAPauo, the Egyptian Serapis, whose appearance in 
India finds its parallel m the conquests of the Mithra cult in classical Europe. 

That these Deities introduced from the West did not wholly divert the attention of the con- 
quenng Kushans from the religious behefa of the native Indian population, we may infer from the 
gradually increasing issues of coins which bear the figure of Siva and of his sacred ox (called OH jio, 
Prakrit *vesha, Sanskrit visha),^^ Side by side with him, it seems, the war-god of Indian 
mythology chiefly exercised the conquerors’ imagination. We find him on the coins under no less 
than four names, and in four forms (Mahasena, Skanda, Kumara, Visakha). It is a notable fact, and 
not without interest for the historical student, that the figure and name of Buddha ;^B0 Y“aa 0), the 
founder of the great religious system, hove so far been found only on relatively few coins. If we 
compare this with the frequent portrayal of Iranian, Greek, and Hindu Deities we must conclude that 
the protection which Kanishka extended to the Buddhist Church, did not at all imply a thrusting 
into the background of the other religions, especially of the Siva cult, which from very early times 
has enjoyed piedominant popularity in North-Western India. 

The varied and always interesting types displayed by the coins show plainly the deep root which, 
in Kanishka’s time, the art developed under Greek and Roman influences had taken on the banks of 
the-’Indus. We have good reason, indeed, for ascribing to the time of the Kushan sovereigns the 
groat mass of those admirable statues and relievoes of so-called Graico-Buddhist art which have 
come to light in such numbers from the ruiued sauctuaries of ancient Gandhara and Udyana. 

The limits set to this paper and the want of accurate data do not permit us to treat in any 
detail the epoch following the dominion of the great Kushan monarchs. It would seem that already 
in the years following the reign of Huvishka’a immediate successor, who on lus coins and in the 
inscriptions bears the name Vasudeva, the external power of the Kushans was considerably reduced. 
Their supremacy m Northern India certainly sustained a blow m the fourth century owing to the rise 
of the Indian dynasty of the Guptas. Samudragupta, a prince of this family, who reigned during 
the second half of the fourth century, records in one of his inscriptions his victory over the 
Shahauashahi. This can be no other than the contemporary Kushan sovereign, the " Shahan-Shah.” 
It thus appears that the Kushan dominion was forced back into the territories where it had originally 
grown into power, the Indus Valley and the North-East of Afghanistan. 

There, according to the evidence of our Chinese authorities, the old ruling family of the 
Kushans gave place to a new but kindred dynasty founded by Ki-to-lo, the chief of one of the 

i« For the reproduction and description of these coins, see Prof. Percy Gardner’s above-quoted work, 
pp. 129 aqq 

11 To Prof. J. E. Bapson belongs the merit of having first shown that the legend on these coins is not OKPO 
(olciho) as has been generally assumed, but 0H]70 In the interpretation of the word OHjiO I differ from my 
learned friend, who believes it to be a rendering of a form derived from Skr, * bhave&a. 
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Great Yue-chi tribes which had remained m fiactna. It is interesting to know that the latter 
were forced to migrate south of the Hindakush by the invading onslaught of the Jnan-Juan, 
later known in Europe as the Avai'S. The Chinese Annalists from this time forward apply 
the name ‘Little Yue-chi’ to the people governed by the successors of Ki-to-lo from the capital 
of Gandhara, Pnrushapura or the present Peshawar. But our authorities make it also quite 
clear that there was no change in the nationality of the dominant race. 

We have not, so far, broached the questions connected with the nationality of the Yue-chi; 
chiefly because it will be easier for us to form an opinion if we consider them in connection 
with the evidence bearing on the people who immediately succeeded them as conquerors in North- 
Western India. These were the White Huns or Ephthalites, whose part in Indian history 
commenced from about the middle of the fifth century and continued for about a hundred years. 
Concerning them, too, our earliest and moat detailed records are gathered from Chinese sources .12 

We learn from the Annals of the Hiang and Wei dynasties that that tribe, a section of 
the Great Yue-chi, originally dwelt to the north of the great wall of China. They then 
went by the name of Hoa or Hoa-tun and were in subjection to the Juan- Juan whom we have 
before mentioned. Little by little the Hoa grew from an insignificant tribe into a powerful 
nation. After the name of their ruling family they st^ded themselves Ye-ta-i-li-to or in an 
abbreviated form of the name, Ye-tha (just as the Yue-chi took the name of Kushan). Prom 
this originated the name Ephthalites (Hephthalites) subsequently applied to them by the 
Greeks, as well as the Armenian Haital and the Haythal of Persian and Arab writers. The 
Ye-tha pressed forward to the west of Khotan as far as the Oxus and Mnrghab Rivers and set 
up a vast empire which extended from what is to-day Chinese Turkestan, to the confines of 
Persia and included more than thirty kingdoms. Among the latter mention is made of 
Ki-pin or the Upper Kabul Valley. The Chinese Annalists describe the Ye-tha as a war-hardened 
and energetic race. Their customs, they declare, bore a close resemblance to those of the Tu-kme 
or Turks. Originally they had no towns, but lived m felt tents ; being unacquainted with the 
art of writing they kept a record of transactions on wooden sticks, etc. Remarkable is their 
custom of polyandiy, and the Chinese note this as a distinguishing feature. 

We possess fairly detailed information as to the part which the Xe-tba or Ephthalites 
played in the West during the course of the wars which they waged against the Persian Empire 
from the reign of the Sassanian Bahram Gur (420-438). Since they represented natural allies 
as It were of the Greek Empire, in the latter’s struggle against the Sassanians, they are often 
referred to by Byzantme historians. These know them by the name of ‘White Huns.’ 
Procopius, who employs this designation in the middle of the sixth century, distinctly reckon^ 
them as of the race of the Huns who figured in Europe, although they stood in no direct 
coimection with the latter and dwelt at a great distance from them on the Northern frontiers 
of Persia. Procopius praises them as having reached a far higher stage of civilisation than the 

*0 


Of the put plajed b, this mtereeting people ia lodiam history oor knowledge to within 
the lest deoenmum was very scanty. Perhaps the most tmetworthy piece of information 
previously arailahle ™ furnished by a passage in the ropeyropiia 
an Aleaandnan merchant who visited the Western ports of India in about 830, and by thil 
journey won the appellation of Indikoplenstee. The notioe of this cnrions old anthor^who 
later on became a monk, tells us that in his time the White Huns {\ i n- ^ ’ 

possession of the north of India. At their head was their king called Golla^ ‘"wTo iTiSied 
to war with two thousand elephants and numberless cavalry.” His word was law to 1 1 
of India, and he levied tribute on distant lands. word was law to the whole 

, 1 ! Chinese notices regarding the Ephthalites were first disouBBedbv Y do St u 

ies HpUhditet (Paris, 1849, pp. 52 sqq ). They hare smce bean cnllantias Pwnoot wor 

his paper before mentioned ; see Journal AtiaUgw, ifc83, pp. 335 ,g. orj^inal texts by H, Speeht in 
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As a striking illustration of Ins power "Kosmas records a story current among the people. 
At one time, wlien the Hun king was besieging a city situated in Central India, he was unable 
to take it on account of the moats full of water by which it was protected Thereupon he 
made his elephants, horses, and myriads of soldiers drink the moat dry during the protracted 
siege so that he was able to march dry-foot into the town. 

We can now with certainty identify Kosmas’ Hun king with the ruler who is known to U3 
in Indian tradition as Mihirakula. This identification enables us to form a clear idea as to 
various important features of the part played by the White Huns in India. We owe this 
result to certain recently discovered Indian inscriptions which have made it possible to fix 
with certainty the time and nationality of Mihirakula.^® 

The fullest account of Mihirakula is supplied to us by Hiuen-Tsiang, the famous Chinese 
pilgrim, who visited the Buddhist sanctuaries of India during the second quarter of the 
seventh century and who has left us in the record of his travels, the St-i/u-Jci, a rich storehouse 
of important information on Indian history, antiquities, etc. Erom his lengthy story concern- 
ing Mihirakula, which is clearly founded on popular tradition of Buddhist complexion, we 
gather the following mam points .1* 

A long time before the journey of Hinen-Tsiang, Mihirakula was the powerful king of 
Sakala, the ancient capital of the Punjab plains- The site of this city is probably to be 
looked for somewhere in the region of Lahore. Through his bravery and cleverness Mihirakula 
reduced the neighbouring princes, so that in the end he acquired supremacy over the ‘ Five 
Indies.’ His persecution of the Buddhists and divers other cruel acts goaded Baladitya, one 
of the rulers of Eastern India, into insurrection. Against him Mihiraknla marched at the 
head of a mighty host. The rebel was compelled to retire into a marshy tract, hut later he 
lured his adversary into an ambuscade and took him prisoner. The intervention of his mother 
induced Baladitya to spare the young king’s life and afterwards he even set him at liberty. 
Mihirakula returned to his capital, but there he found his throne usurped by his younger 
brother and was himself reduced to a wandering existence. Having sought refuge in 
Kashmir, he, after some years, succeeded by intrigue in obtaining the sceptre himself. From 
his newly-won dominions he then marched victorionsly westwards to the Indus. According to 
Hiuen-Tsiang’s story, the cruel king razed sixteen hundred Buddhist monasteries to the ground 
in those parts, and had nine hundred thousand men slain or sold into slavery on the banks of 
the Indus. Shortly afterwards be died amid various manifestations of the divine wrath. 

In spite of its legendary details Hiuen-Tsiang’s tale rests on historic foundations as we 
can clearly see from the Sanskrit Chronicle of Kashmir. There, too, Mihirakula figures as 
a potent ruler of Kashmir, though in a -chronological position which is wholly erroneous. 
The Chronicle also tells of his victorious campaigns extending over all India. Of his brave 
hut pitiless nature we receive legendary details which quite tally with the description of the 
Chinese traveller. 

One of these is perhaps worth mentioning if only because, as I have shown in a paper deal- 
ing with the ancient geography of Kashmir, it still survives to the present day in local folk- 
lore.i® When Mihiraknla, on his return from his conquests, reached the summit of the pass 
that leads into Kashmir, one of his war-elephants fell over a high precipice. The screams of 
the agonised brute gave the hard-hearted monarch such delight that he had a hundred more 
elephants hurled over the chffs at the same place. While on one of my archeological tours in 
I ascertained that this story relates to a particular point of the route which traverses 

13 It IS the merit of Mr J. F. Fleet, late Epigra^et to the Indian GoTernment, to have first oritioally eluci- 
dated the data referring to the reigns of Mihirakula and his father Toramaua , see his monographs, Indian 
Ant%gvMry, Vol. Xy. pp. 2, 45 sgg., and in the Covpua JnscnpKonwm hidi-caTUVft, III, pp 10 sqq. 

1* See 8i-yu-M or M^mdrea sur lea Oonirees Ocadmialea, trana. Stan. Julien, I. pp. 190 sqq, ^ c . ^ 

15 See my Notes on the Ancient To$ogfaphy of the Ptr Tantadl Route, in the Journal of the Jaiatio Sonety of 
Bengal, 189 1, pp. 376 sqq., also my trandation of the RSgaiarav^vM,, I. p. 44 , II, P 394, 
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the Pir Pantsal Pass at a height of about 12,000 feet, and that a local tradition derived from it 
still survives among the hill-men of that neighbourhood. 

The narrative of the Chronicle furnishes us, moreover, with the important statement that 
Kashmir was subject at that time to a barbarian i-ace. 

Prom the evidence of the inscriptions before mentioned (it is not here necessary to go into 
details), we can now prove with certainty that Mihirakula, a kind of Indian Attila, stood at 
the zenith of his power in about the year 630 This was the very period at which Kosmas 
ludikopleustes found Northern India under White Hun dominion. We can, therefore, 
conclude with absolute assurance that Mihirakula is identical with the Hun king of Kosmas. 
The inscription at Gwalior, which mentions Mihirakula as being overlord of the kingdom, in 
the very centre of Northern India, was, in all probability, executed either in 530 or a year or 
two previously. 

Notv, as this inscription is dated in the fifteenth year of Mihiraknla’s reign, he may be 
assumed to have ascended the throne about 515 A, H. Prom this again we are forcibly led 
to conclude that Mihirakula was that same mighty potentate whom the Chinese pilgrim 
Sung Yuu in the year 520 visited in his encampment on the frontiers of Gandhara.^^ 

To be sure, Snng Yun does not tell us the monarch’s name. What he says, however, of his 
extraction and character clearly shows that he refers to Mihirakula. Sung Yun recounts 
that two generations before his visit the Ye-tha or White Huns conquered Gandhara and 
raised a prince of their own to the lordship of the land.i? The king in power in Sung Yun’s 
days was a descendant of the same family. He was a man of passionate temper and cruel. 
He took delight in atrocities. Buddha he held in no esteem, and was a harsh ruler to the 
Buddhists that dwelt in Gandhara. 

At the time when Sung Yun made his appearance in his camp, Mihirakula had already been 
for three years oonbinuonsly waging war against the ruler of Ki-pin, a territory which, in all prob- 
ability, must here be identified with Kashmir.*® It is of interest that Sung Yun likewise refers 
in some detail to the war elephants of the king , he estimated their number at seven hundred. 

Sung Yun repaired in person into the presence of this dreaded king. He has left us an 
interesting account of the anything hnt gracious reception which was accorded to him. The 
pious pilgrim records, as an instance of the insolence of the despot and of what he styles his 
“ barbarian haughtiness,” that he had the edict of the Chinese Emperor recommending Sung 
Yun’s mission, read aloud while he remained seated. Yet the king of the Ye-tlia dwelling in 
Bactria and the ruler of Udyana had received the message from the “ Son of Heaven,” the 
great Wei Emperor, standing and with all due marks of respect. 

Very shortly after 530 A. D. there commenced that decline in Mihirakula’s power which 
Hiuen-Tsiang relates. This is proved by an inscription discovered at Mandasor, in Central 
India, and dating from about 532, which praises King Yasodharman as the conqueror of 
Mihirakula.*® It is likely that the latter still maintained hia supremacy over the Punjab 
and the Indus region for some time after the loss of Central India. Probably also the power 
of the White Huns in those territories was only brought to its close by the great battle fought 
at Korur in 544 and mentioned by Alberiini. 


^0 See Travels of Swig Tun, m Beal’s Becords of the Western Worlds. I. pp. loix sgg. [A far more accurate 
aud reliable translation, with valuable explanatory notes, is now available in M Ohavannos’ Voyage de Song Fun, 
BuUetin de VEcole d'Extr^me Orient, 1903 , see pp. ^ sgq of reprint ] 

w [Dr. Marquart was the first to prove that the name ‘ Lae-lih,’ which is jriven to this ruler m Beal’s trans* 
lation, s purrlv aToc’vphal tirei on a m-?interpretation of the Chinese characters rendering the Turkish 
L-icr._. r-jtje A.j ,i' r rp 

* -cTraru.ng .n’-. n-e-o-^iar.on, Cc..vj_nB= Voyage de Song Fun, p. 87 sq. note. The Chinese transonp- 
iion Zi-pm ordinarily renders the name of Kapiia and thus designates the Upper Kabul Valley.] 

The Sanskrit insoriptions mentioned here and -andot have been edited in a trustworthy form and elucidated 
by Mr Fleet, Corpus Inaoriphonwm Indwarum, III pp. 142 ff. 
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Toramana is named in the Gwalior inscription as father and predecessor of Mihiraknla, An 
inscription which we possess of the former, puts the beginning of his supremacy over Central 
India at some time about the year 484. This fact, taken together with other data, brings 
ns to the conclusion that the White Huns must have appeared in the North-West Frontier 
regions of India some time previously, probably towards the middle of the fifth century. Thus 
the period during which they figure in India, so far as it can at present be fixed, must very 
nearly correspond to that which our Western authorities make us assign to the Central- Asian 
dominion of the Ephthalites (circ. 427 — 557 A. D.). 

Before passing on to discuss the nationality of the White Huns in India, we may devote some 
few words to the coins struck by the chieftams of this people. They supplement the know 
ledge we have won of their dominion with some facts of interest. On a great number of 
Mihirakula’s coins we find the king’s name preceded by the title "Sahi, which was borne by 
Kanishka and his successors, and the origin of which we have already had occasion to discuss. 
This fact makes it likely that the Hun king wished to appear as the rightful successor of those 
monarchs. On the reverse of the coins generally appears the figure of the Nandi bnll, the holy 
animal of Siva. The accompanying legend {jayatu vrsha) shows ns that Mihiraknla himself was 
attached to the Siva cult then pie vailing amongst his native Indian subjects. We frequently 
meet with the king’s name in the form Mihiragula, and it is probable that this represents the 
true pronunciation much more closely than the obviously Sanskritised foim Mihiraknla.^® 
Toramana’s coins have come down to ns in equally large numbers, especially in Kashmir, 
showing that that kingdom had already been absorbed mto the White Huns’ dominion before 
Mihirakula’s time. These coins acquaint ns besides with the names of several other rulers, 
whose dates, etc , we are as yet unable to fix, but of whom it is very likely that they belonged 
to the race of the White Hnns .21 

Although the irruption of the White Huns and their hundred years of dominion, when 
viewed with regard to the facts noted below, appear only as an episode m tbe history of the Indian 
Frontier during the period under discussion, yet it is very important that we should form 
a clear notion as to the ethnic character of this conquering nation. In my opinion we now have 
sufficient data to solve this question. In the first place we must allow full weight to our 
Chinese authorities, which, on the one hand, distinctly call the Ye-tha a branch of the great 
Yue-chi, and on the other constantly insist on the striking resemblance in manners and customs 
between them and the Tn-kiue or Turks. This observation is all the more important because 
the Chinese Annalists knew quite well that it was the Turks who destroyed the Central-Asian 
power of the Ephthalites in the middle of the sixth century.22 There can thus be no question 
whatever pf the Chinese ever having confused the two peoples. 

But we have also a very useful guide in the name ‘Hun’ itself, as applied to the 
Ephthalites. In 3 ndging of this designation, I do not think enough attention has been paid to 
the fact that it is confirmed by three entirely independent sources. Of the Byzantine 
historians it might possibly be supposed at a stretch that they, having the European Huns in 
their mind, employed the name in a purely generic sense and without any real ethnological 
ground. Yet even in their case it ought to be remembered that Procopius, the first of them 
to use the term ‘White Hun,’ lived fully a hundred years ^ter the time of Attila’s Hniis. 

But how are we to explain the regular use of the Sanskrit term H'&na to designate this 
people, if not on the ground that the name became familiar there just in consequence of the 
White Hun inroad ? 

s* The -"aTvift Gollaa found jh Kosmaa Indioopleustes probably preserves tbe last half of the name Miliiragula. 
Mibira is tbe appellation of tbe IxaniaiL sun-g^ ; jfula is at any rate not a name of Indian origin. It is likely 
that we must seek for an explanation among the Turkish langnages. 

21 Among these names of princes there are two. Lahlhana and Khinkhila, wbieb we meet -aitb in tbe series of 
ancient Kashmir rnlers mentioned in the Rajatarangiui ; see my notes on Eajat. I 347 III 383, 

In General Cunningham’s publication. The Later Indo-Scyihtana, pp 85 sqq., much information 13 oolfeoted 
concerning tbe corns of the "White Hun rnlers of India, but .t can only be used with critical caution. 

32 See Specht, Etudes sur VAsie Oentrale, p. 845. 
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We find the earliest instance of the name Huna in an inscription of King Skandagnpta, and it 
was 3 ust in his time {circ, 448—466 A. D.), that the White Hnns made their first appearance in 
India. King Yasodharman, too* nses the same name to designate the White Huns in the 
inscription which glorifies his triumph over Mihirakula. Finally* also the Chinese sources apply 
the name Hun to the Ye-tha or Ephthalites, as has been clearly proved by M. Specht in his 
note ®n the phonetic pronunciation of the name written Boa or Boa-tun (Journal Asiatigue, 
1883, p. 335). 

We can explain the uniform application of the name Hun to the Ephthalites in our 
Greek, Indian, and Chinese records alike, only by supposing that the designation was current 
among the nation itself. Once we accept this, the conclusion follows that the Ephthalites 
stood in close ethnological connection with the European Huns, who make their appearance in 
history just at the same time. The investigations of Hungarian savants, especially those of 
Prof. Arminius Vamb^ry, have proved that the European Huns belong to the Turco-Tartar 
branch of the so-called Turanian family. We seem then 3 ustified in ascribing a like origin also 
to the White Huns of India. 

This conclusion is philologically confirmed by those few proper names of the White Huns 
which have as yet been investigated by competent Turkologist scholars. These are the name 
of Toramana, and the same king’s dynastic surname Jaiivla, which an inscription discovered in 
the Punjab Salt Range has preserved for us. Prof. Karabacek, the distinguished Viennese 
Orientalist, has long ago recognised in these names two purely Turkish words.23 

The Annals of three Chinese dynasties assert that the Te-tha or Ephthalites belonged to 
the race of the Great Yue-chi. Prom this we should have to conclude that the latter, too, and 
amongst them the ruling Kushan tribe, belonged to the Turco-Tartar peoples. We cannot at 
present confirm this statement by independent evidence. But it is certain that if that asser- 
tion should prove right it would furnish a very suitable explanation for the conditions which 
we find in those frontier regions of India after the disappearance of the White Huns. 

Meagre as our data are concerning these last centunes, they show clearly enough that the 
family then reigning in the Kabul Valley and Gandhara traced their descent from Kanishka 
and the Kushan kings of his lineage. On the other hand our most trustworthy authorities are 
united in ascribing a Turkish nationality to that ruling family. If we admit the correctness of 
these historical traditions and records, two important conclnsions ensue. First, that a branch 
of the Kushan dynasty maintained the ancient dominion of its race in these parts during the 
White Hun occupation or else recovered it after that storm had passed away. Secondly that 
the Great Yue-ohi nation itself was of Turco-Tartar origin. This, again, would make it appear 
probable that the rapid and complete disappearance of the White Huns in this region is 
accounted for by their absorption into the kindred Yue-chi. 

The pious Chinese pilgrim Hiuen-Tsiang, onr first witness after the White Huns’' dominion 
in India, reached the Upper Kabul Valley during the summer of 630, and again passed through 
it on his return journey about 643. He was, it is true, far too much occupied with visiting and 
describing Buddhist pilgrimage places, miracle-working statues and the like for ns to expect 
from him any detailed account of the pohtical and linguistic conditions of the kingdom. Wo 
gathei', however, from the narrative of his travels that Kapisa, or, as he calls it, Kia-pi-she 
(the Kapissene of the Greeks), on the headwaters of the Kabul River, as well as Gandhara on 
the Indus, were then under the rule of one and the same monarch.^^ This king, just as did 
Kanishka and his successors, held his court in summer amid the cool mountains of Kabul and 
at other times in the Peshawar Valley. The then ruling prince is depicted by Hinen-Tsiang 
as a aealons follower of the faith of Buddha, and at the same time as brave and extremely war- 
like. At that time he exercised supremacy over a dozen lesser kingdoms. It is noteworthy 
that Hiuen-Tsiang records great difference in customs, laws, and spoken languages between 
the people of Kia-pi-she (Kapisa) and Tn-ho-lo (Tokharistan) or Bactria, while he declares the 
writing of both kingdoms to be very similar. 

See JS$igra;ph%a Tndwt, Vol II. pp. 238 aqj. 2* Bee Mimnres mr lea ContrSes Oajidentalas, pp. 40 sgg. 
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Ifc is important for ns to note this difference, because we know from Chinese historical 
records relating to the early part of the seventh century, that Tokharistan was then inhabited 
by tribes of Ye-tha or White Huns, who, living under the suzerainty of the Turks and very 
much reduced in power, maintained their original customs, — among them polyandry Hiuen- 
Tsiang’a observation regarding the difference in customs, laws, etc., thus clearly shows that, 
already a hundred years after Mihirakula, the traces of the White Hun invasion had vanished 
south of the Hindukush, at least on the surface. That, on the other hand, the form of writing 
then used in Tokharistan should have borne so striking a resemblance to that in the Kabul 
Valley, we can well comprehend. According to the Chinese authorities of the sixth century 
quoted above, the White Huns at that time did not yet possess any writing. It is highly 
probable that the system of writing with which the remnants of this race snhseqnently settled 
in Tokharistan were acquainted, had reached them, jast as their Buddhist creed, from the old 
Kushan territory, an early seat of Indian and Iranian culture. 

Only a few decennia after the journey of Hiuen-Tsiang a new and mighty invading 
element began to menace, this time from the West, the rule established in the old Kushan 
territories south of the Hindukush. This was the power of the Arabian Khalifs. After the 
conquest of Eastern Iran, that is, ever since 664,^^ the hosts of Islam directed attack after 
attack Upon the kings of Kabul, who, during an heroic straggle of over three centuries, barred 
their entry into India. Of these campaigns waged by the Khalifs and their governors we 
receive information from the Muhammadan historians; but as regards the conditions which 
interest ns, we can gather from them only one certain fact, that the kings of Kabul were at this 
time of Turkish nationality and ruled over subjects addicted to the religion of India. 

We are thus justified in passing on at once to the very important record left to us, after 
the conclusion of this straggle, by the famous Abu-l-Rihan Muhammad al-BerunI, perhaps the 
greatest representative of Muhammadan learning. Alberun! was himself an eye-witness of the 
campaigns of Mahmud of Ghazni, which laid India open before triumphant Isllm. In the 
forty-ninth chapter of his great work TSrikh~al~Si7id he briefly tells ns what in his day the 
tradition of the conquered Indian Frontier knew of the royal family which had reigned there of 
yore ; “ The kings of the Hindus were Turks by Ktce, and their throne was at Kabul. It is said 
that they came from Tibet.” Thus Alberunl begins his story.^* Among these monarchs the 
first was Barhatekin,37 ^bo came to Kabul in an adventurous way, and, after bringing the 
kingdom into his grasp, ruled it with the title of the ‘ Shahiya of Kabul.’ The royal power 
remained in his family, it was alleged, for sixl^ generations. 

All that Alberuni was able to* glean besides firom popular tradition concerning the ruling 
family, consists merely of a few legendary details about the founder of the dynasty and his 
successor whose name was Kanik. Bat even these few notes are of interest. Of Kanik, he says 
that it was he who built the famous Buddhist shrine at Peshawar which bore his name. W e 
see from tbia with certainty that Kanik was none other than Kanishka, whose great Vihara is 
described by all the Chinese pilgrims as the chief sanctuary of old Purnshapura, A tradition 
handed down for ns by Alberuni draws the following portrait of Barhatekin : “He wore 
Turkish dress ; a coat open in front, a tall far cap and big boots ; he was armed from head to 
foot.” It seems clear that the figure of the founder of the dynasty lived in popular imagin- 
ation as that of some Turkish adventurer issued from the barbarian North. In any case it is 
curious to note how well this description tallies with the representations of the first Kushan 
rulers as shown on their coins. 

The fact that in Alberuni’s account Kanishka, too, figures among the ‘Turkish Shahiya’ 
rulers of Kabul, clearly shows, that tradition surviving down to the 11th century traced the 

2® See Bemaud, M&moirea sw VJnde, p. 176. ** See India, tranal. by Saohau, II. pp. 10 *ff. 

ar The Turkish origin of this name is olearly shown hy the termination teJAn, This represents the Turldah 
title tigln, * pnnoe,* found already in the old Torkiah iaeariptions on the bank of the Orkhon, and well known also 
from the latter Turkish names Alptekin, Sabuktekin, etc. , see Beinand, MSmoiree aur VInde, pp. 73. “[Eor the 
Chinose rendering of this title i’e-Vtn, see ChaTannes’ Doeumenta aur lea Tov-hiiie, p. 367 ; and above, note 17.] 
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descent of those rulers in a direct line from the great Kushan kings. The very title of the dynasty 
preserved by Alberiini points in the same direction ; for the name * Shahiya,’ as I have proved 
in a previous publication, is unquestionably identical with the title Sabi ( J>AO) employed by the 
Kushan monarchs and by them exclusively, on their coins and m their inscriptions.^® 

The trustworthiness of the traditions preserved by Alberiini has received brilliant con- 
firmation through a recent discovery. My learned friends, MM. Chavannes and S. L6vi, of 
the College de France, in the preface to a volume of the Chinese collection of the Buddhist 
Canon, came upon a life of the monk Ou-k’ong who reached Gandhara from China about the 
year 758, and spent altogether six years there in religious studies.^* In this brief biography 
of Ou-k’ong the relatives of the king ruling over the united territories of Gandhara and Kabul, 
as well as his State officers, are mentioned with titles long known to ns from other Chinese 
sources as Turkish court titles. Ou-k’ong states, moreover, categorically that the king was 
descended from the ancient royal family of Eanishka. 

When discussing elsewhere Ou-k’ong’s notes on Kashmir, I have succeeded in showing 
how accurate are, even in their details, the records which this Chinese pilgrim has left ns 
His statements with regard to Gandhara may hence also be received with entire confidence. 
We are thus justified in asserting that Alberuni’s observations on the Turkish nationality of the 
Kabul Bahis and on their descent from the Kushan royal family, have now been confirmed by 
a trustworthy witness, nearly three hundred years earlier. 

It only remains to say a few words about the end of the rule of the Turkish Sahis of Kabul 
and about their immediate successors, Laga-Turman, so Alberuni tells us, was the last king 
of the Turkish Sahi dynasty His vizier, a Br&hmaigi named ‘ Kallar,’ attained, as a result of 
his wealth, widespread influence and authority. The reins of power slipped more and more 
from the feeble prince’s hands until finally * Kallar’ threw him into prison and seized the 
throne. The dynasty of Hindu Sahis, which he founded, for six generations gallantly kept up 
the struggle against the evermore threatening advance of the Muhammadan forces. Its last 
scion was Tnlochanapala, who finally lost the dominion of his fathers about 1018, after 
strugglmg on heroically, notwithstanding his defeats in several campaigns at the hands of the 
great Mahmud of Ghazni. 

About the Hindu Sahis we are fairly well informed both from the Kashmir Chronicle and 
contemporaiy Muhammadan records. From what they tell us it is highly probable that the 
ruler called ‘Kallar’ in the single manuscript of Alberuni’s work is identical with that Lalliya 
Bahi whom the Kashmir Chronicle mentions as the powerful adversary of King Baihkaravarman 
of Kashmir (883—902) in the land of Gandhara.sa The downfall of the dynasty of the Turkish 
Sahis of Kabul must belong, then, to the end of the ninth century. Of the causes which led 
to this important event we can gather no certain information. Possibly the decay of the old 
national sentiment, that is the final absorption of the ruling Turkish elements into the 
surrounding Hinduism, led indirectly to this dynastic change. 

As a final effect of the rule of the Turkish Sahis we may regard the heroic resistance 
which their successors, the Hindu Sahis, opposed for yet another century and a half to the 
overpowering advance of Islam. Alberuni, who, in the camp of Sultan Mahmud, witnessed with 

See my paper ^ur Oesehiehte der CdUs von Kabul, in ‘Festgrusa an Eudolf von Both’ (Stuttgart, 1893, 
pp. 178 ff.). ’ 

Published under the title LHtiniraire d’OurVong in the Journal Asiaiiqm, for October, 1895. 

8« See my Notes on Ou-Vong'a Account of Kalmlr, in the Froeeedings of the Philos, and Hiet. Section of the 
Imperial Academy of Vienna, 1893. 

« It IS exceedingly probable that the second half of the name Laga-Wrman contains the very Turkish word 
whieh we know as the name of Mihirakula’s father m the Sanskntised form Toramana. 

I have iurestigated in detail the interesting historical data and legends concerning the Hindu Sahis of 
Kabul in my paper Zur Qeschwhte der pdhvs von Kabul. With reference to this paper. Prof. Seybold, of Tubingen, 
has shown that the name ‘ Kallar ’ found in the single manuscript of Alberum’s Indita, can, from the shape of the 
Arabic letters, be easily explained as a graphical error for 'Lalliya' ; see ZeiUchn/t der Leutsehen MorqeriL 
QeaeUsch. Vol. XLVIII. p. 700. ^ 
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his own eyes the final conquest of the ancient Sahi kingdom, tells in words of manifest emotion 
of the grandeur and chivalry of the extinguished dynasty. 

We can scarcely err if we recognize in this great memory an after-glow as it were, of that 
splendour with which popular tradition invested the long-enduring Kushan dominion. 


FOLKLORE OP THE TELUGUS. 

BT G. E. SUBEAMIAH PANTULU. 

No. 1. — Fnendihtjo.^ 

“ Even to foes that visit us as guests 
Due hospitahty should be displayed, 

The tree screens with its leaves the man 

Who fells it.” — Mahabharata, Sir Monier-Williams’ 

Indian Wisdom. 

There was a certain SrdhmaijLa, named J&bftla, belonging to the Middle Country, who was 
destitute of Vedic lore. Beholding a prosperous village before him, he entered it with the object of 
obtaining alms. In that village lived a robber-chief of great wealth, conversant with the distinctive 
features of all orders of men, devoted to the Brahmanas, firm in truth, and always engaged in 
making gifts. Repairing to the abode of the chief, the Brahmana begged foi alms. Indeed, ha 
solicited a house to live in, and such necessaries of hfe as would last for a year. Thus solicited, the 
chief gave him a piece of new cloth, with its ends complete, and a young widow. Obtaining all these, 
the Brlkhmana’s joy knew no bounds, and he began to hve happily in the commodious bmlding given 
him by the robber-chief. He then began to help the kinsmen of his female slave. Thus he lived for 
many years in the prosperous village of the brigands and began to practise the art of archery with 
great devotion. Every day, like rest of the robber-clan, Jabala went into the woods and slaughtered 
wild cranes in abundance, and became a perfect master of the art of slaughter, being ever engaged in 
it, and consequently bade farewell to compassion. 

“ Who friendship with a knave hath made, 

Is thought to be a partner m the trade.” 

One day, another Brfkhmaijia came to the village, dressed in rags and deer-skins, and with 
matted locks. Of highly correct behaviour, he was devoted to the study of the Vedas. Of a humble 
disposition, frugal in fare, devoted to the Brahmanas, thoroughly conversant with the Vedas, and 
observant of Brahmacharya vows, he had once been a dear friend of Jabftla, and belonged to that 
part of the country from which the latter had emigrated. He never accepted any food offered by 
a Sudra, and therefore began to search for the house of a Brahmapa and at last he came to Jabala’s 
house, just as he was returning from the woods. The two friends met. Armed with bow and sword, 
Jabala bore on his shoulders a load of slaughtered cranes, from which the blood that trickled down 
smeared his whole body. Recognising him, his friend, to whom he appeared as a cannibal, said . — 

“ What is this thou art doing here through folly ? Thou art a Brahmana, and the perpetuator 
of a Brahmana family. Born in a respectable family, belonging to the Middle Country, how is it 
thou hast become a robber ? Recollect, 0 regenerate one, thy famous kmsmeu of former times, all of 
whom were well versed in the Vedas ! Bom of &eir race, alas, thou hast become a disgrace to 
it ! Awake thyself by thy own exertions ! Recollecting the energy, the behaviour, the learning, 
the self-restraint, the compassion (that are thine by right of birth), leave this thy present abode, 

0 regenerate one.” 

Thus addressed, Jabala answered him in great affliction, saying : — “ 0 foremost of regenerate 
ones, I am poor, I am destitute also of a knowledge of the Vedas ! Know, 0 best of Brahmanas, that 

1 have taken np my abode here for the sake of wealth alone. In thy sight, however, I am' 
a brute-beast. We will leave this place together to-morrow. Do thou pass the night here with me ” 

1 [A ourions example of a folktala adapted to Braluttanio toaohiiig.— Bn.] 
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Thus addressed, his friend, “ his heart too full of the milk of human kindness,” passed the 
night there, refraining from touching anything in that house, hungry as he was. 

Next morning, after his friend had gone, JdbSla joined a caravan proceeding to the sea. It so 
happened, however, that the caravan was assailed, while passing through a mountain-valley, by an 
infuriate elephant, and almost all were slam. Somehow, escaping from his imminent danger, Jdb^la 
fled towards the North for his life, not knowing whither he proceeded, and began to wander alone m 
a forest. At last coming upon a road that led towards the ocean, he journeyed on till he reached 
a delightful and heavenly forest teeming with flowering trees, and filled with fragrant perfumes and 
sweetly warbling birds On his way he beheld a delightful and level spot of land covered with golden 
sands and resembling heaven itself for its beauty, on which stood a large and beautiful banyan with 
a round top, looking like an umbrella set over the plain. The ground underneath it was moist and 
perfumed with the fragrant sandal. Endowed with great beauty and abounding with delicious flowers 
it looked like the Court of Brahma himself. Jabala was exceedingly delighted and sat down well-pleased, 
when a delicious, charming, and auspicious breeze, bearing the perfume of many kinds of flowers, began 
to blow softly, cooling his limbs and filling him with celestial pleasure. He soon fell fast asleep. 

When “the resplendent luminary” entered his chambers in the West and the evening twilight 
came, a bird that was the foremost of his species returned to that spot, which was his home, from the 
regions of BrahmS. He was the prince of the cranes, possessed of great wisdom, a son of the 
sage Kabyapa, and a dear friend of Brahma. The offspring of a maid celestial, possessed of 
great beauty and learning, he resembled » celestial m splendour, adorned with many ornaments as 
brilliant as the sun himself. Jabala, on awaking, was amazed, bnt being exhausted with hunger and 
thirst, he began to cast Ins eyes on the bird with a desire of slaying him , 

The crane said : ■— “ Welcome, 0 Brahmana. By good luck have I got thee to-day in my 
abode. The sun is set and the evening twilight come. Thou art to-day my dear and excellent guest. 
Having received my worship according to the rites ordained in the Scriptures, thou mayst go whither 
thou wilt to-morrow morning.” 

Hearing these sweet words, Jabala was wonder-struck. Feeling at the same time a great 
curiosity, he eyed the crane without being able to withdraw the gaze from him. 

Then the crane said : — “0 BrShmana, I am the son of Kasyapa by one of the daughters of 
the sage Daksha. Possessed of great merits, thou art my guest to-day. Thou art welcome.” 

Having offered him hospitality as ordered in the Scriptures, the crane made an excellent bed of 
roses that lay all around. He also offered him several large fish caught in the deep waters of the 
Bhagirathi. After the BrShmana had eaten and become satisfied, the bird, possessing a wealth of 
penances, began to fan him with his wings. And when his guest was seated at his ease, he asked 
him about his pedigree. 

Jabala replied ; — “I am a BrShma^a, known by the name of Jabala,” and stopped. But the 
crane, who resembled Yaiua himself in his knowledge of duties, asked him about the cause of his 
arrival there. To which he replied : — “I am, 0 high-souled one, very poor, For earning wealth 
I am desirous of going to the sea ! ” 

To which the crane replied : — “ It behoveth thee not to feel any anxiety. Thou shalt succeed, 
0 foremost of Br&hmaiuas, and shall return home with much property. The sage Brihaspati has 
spoken of four kinds of means for the acquisition of wealth, viz,, inheritance, sudden accessions due 
to luck or the favor of the gods, acquisition by labour, and acquisition through the aid or kindness of 
friends. I have become thy friend I feel kindly towards thee and will exert myself that thou mayst 
succeed m acquiring wealth,” 

The night passed away and the morning came. Seeing his guest cheerfully rise from bed, the 
bird saids — “Go, 0 amiable one, along this route and be sure of success. At three ytjanas off is 
a mighty Mug of thd Bdikshasas possessed of great prowess, who is an intimate friend of mine. 
He will, by my request, without doubt, give thee as much wealth as thou desirest.” 
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Jabala, therefore, cheerfully set out on this errand, partaking to his heait’s content, on the way, 
fruits, sweet as ambrosia. Beholding the sandal and the aloe and the birch trees that stood along the 
road, and enjoying their refreshing shade, the BrS.hmana proceeded quickly and reached the city of 
the Eakshasa king. It had large gates and high walls of stone, and was surrounded on every side 
with a moat and large rocks, and engines of many kinds were kept ready on the rampiirts. He soon 
became known to the chief, as a dear guest sent unto him by his friend, the crane, and he commanded 
his attendants to biing him from the gate. At the royal command, certain men, quick as hawks, 

issued from the splendid palace of their ruler, and, proceeding to the gate, accosted Jabala, saying . 

*‘Come quickly, and see the glory of the king of the Bakshasas ” The Biahmana, forgetting Ivs 
weariness in his surpiiae, ran with the messengers, wondering at the great affluence of the city, and 
soon entered the king’s palace in the company of the messengers. 

JSibala was led into a spacious apartment and introduced to the king of the Rakshasas, who 
worshipped and gave him an excellent seat. The king asked him about his lace and birth and 
practices, his study of the Yidas and his observance of the Brahmachdrya vow. He, however, m 
reply, only stated his name. The king saw that he was destitute of Brahmanic splendour and Vedic 
studies, and next enquired about the country of his residence. 

“ Where is thy residence, 0 blessed one, and to what race does thy wife belong ? Tell ns truly. 
Do not fear. Trust us without anxiety.” 

JSbala replied ; — “I belong by birth to the Middle Country. I live in a village of hunters. 
I have married a Sudra spouse who had been a widow. All this I teU you is the truth.” 

The king then began to reflect as to what he should do. Indeed, he began to think how he 
might succeed in acquiring merit. This man is by birth a Biahmana and a friend of the 
high-souled crane, who sent him to me. I must do what is agreeable to my friend. On this very day 
of Eilrtika, a thousand BiShmanas of the first older are to be entertained in my house. This 
Br&hmana shall be entertained with them and I shall give wealth imto him too. This is a sacred day 
and Jabala has come here as a guest. 

Just about this time a thousand BiShmanas, possessed of great learning, with persons purified 
by baths and adorned with sandal-paste and flowers, attired in long robes of linen, came to the palace. 
The king received his guests as they came, duly according to the in]unotions of the 'SS.siras, Skins 
were spread out for them. The royal servants placed mats of "kuBti grass on the floor, and the king 
once more worshipped his guests as ordained in the Sdstras with sesamum seed, green blades of 
grass, and water. A few were selected to represent the Visvad^vas, the Pitns, and the deities of 
fire. These were smeared with sandal-paste and flowers were offered to them, and they were also 
adored with other kinds of costly offerings. Bright, polished, and richly engraved plates of gold, 
filled with excellent food, prepared with gM and honey were given them. It was the king’s custom 
every year, on the full-moon day of the months of Ashddha and MSgha, to give a large number of 
Brahmanas after proper honors, the best kinds of food that they desired. Especially on the full-moon 
day of the month of Kartika, after the expiry of the autumn, used to give much wealth of diverse 
kinds, including gold, silver, jewels, gems, pearls, diamonds of great value, lapis lazuli, deer-sMns, &c. 

So on this day, throwing down a heap of wealth of many kinds, addressing the Brsdimanas, he 
said : — “ Take from these 3 ewels and gems as much as you wish and can hope to hear away. Taking 
those plates of gold and vessels in which you have dined, go you away.” 

On hearing these words, they took as much wealth as each desired, and the king, again addressed 
the Brfihmanas and said : — “ This one day, ye regenerate ones, you need have no fear from Rakshasas 
here. Sport you as you wish and then go away with speed.’’ 

The guests, leaving that spot, went away m all directions with great speed. Jabala also, 
having taken up a heavy quantity of gold without any loss of time, went away. Carrying the burden 
with difficulty, he reached that same banyan under which he had met the crane. He sat himself 
down, fatigued, toil-woi;n, and hungry. While resting there, the crane arrived, and, being natural!^ 
devoted to friends, he gladdened the Br^hma;^ by bidding him welcome. By flapping hjB he 

began to fan his guest and dispel hi^fatigue. Posaessed^of great intelligenoe, he wm-shijiped him and 
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airanged for his meal. Having eaten and refreshed himself, JabSla began to think, “heavy is the 
load I have taken of bright gold, moved by covetousness and folly. I have a long way to travel 
and I have no food to eat on the way.” Then like a true mgrate he thought •* this prince of the 
cranes, so large and containing a heap of flesh, stays by my side. I will bag him and go.” The 
crane had kindled and kept up a fire for his guest and on one side of the fire he slept trustfully^ 
The ungrateful jabaia with the aid of the blazing fire killed the trustful bird, never thinking 
there was sin in what he did. Peeling off the feathers and the down, he roasted the flesh on the fire. 
Then taking it up with the gold he had bi ought, he fled quickly from that spot. 

Next day the king, addressing his son, said: — “Alas, 0 son, I do not behold that best of birds 
to-day. Eveiy morning he repairs to the regions of BrahmS to adore his grandsire and never goes 
home without paying me a visit. But two mornings and two nights have passed away without his 
having come to my abode. My mind, therefore, is not at rest. Let my friend be enquired after. 
Jabdla, who came here, is without VediG studies and destitute of Brahraanic splendour and I fear he 
has found his way to the abode of my friend and slain him. My heart has become extremely anxious. 
Go my son. Do not tarry ! ” 

The prince, accompanied by other Eakshasas, proceeded with great speed and saw the remains of 
the crane. The Bftkshasas had not to go far before catching and discovering the body ot the 
crane. Taking their captive with them, the Rdkshasas returned to their city and showed the king the 
mutilated body of the crane, and that ungrateful and sinning wretch, Jdbala. 

The king said • — “ Let this sinful wretch be slain. Let these Eakshasas here feast merrily on 
his flesh. Of sinful deeds, of sinful habits, of sinful soul, and inured to sm, this wretcli must die.” 

But many of the R^kshasas expressed their unwillingness to partake of the flesh of such a sinner 
and said : — “ Let this vilest of men be given away to the robbers.” * 

“ Let it be so,” said tbe king. Then the Rdkshasas, armed with lances and battle-axes, hacked 
that vile wretch into pieces, which they gave to the lobbers. But tbe very robbers refused to eat 
the flesh of such a villain. For one that slays a Br^hmana, for one that drinks alcohol, for one that 
steals, for one that has fallen away from a vow, there is expiation. But there is no expiation 
for an ungrateful wretch. 

The king then caused a funeral pyre to be made for the prince of cranes and adorned it 
with jewels and gems and perfumes and costly robes and performed the obsequies of his friend 
according to the ordinances. Then the celestial cow appeared in the sky and showered 
on the pyre, froth mixed with milk. Whereupon the prince of cranes revived and 
approached his friend, when the chief of the celestials himself came to the city. 

Addressing theBakshasa king, Indra said: — « By thy fortune thon hast revived the prince 
of cranes.” 

And then he told him the old story of tlie curse of the grandsire upon that best of birds : 

“ Once upon a time, this prince of cranes absented himself from the region of Brahma, when his 
presence was expected. In wrath his grandsire said, ‘since this vile crane hath not presented 
himself to-day m my assembly, that wioked-sonled one shall not soon die, so as to be able to 
leave the earth.’ In consequence of these words the prince of cranes, though slain by JSbaia 
has come back to life, through the virtue of tbe nectar with which his body has been drenched.’’ 

Then the crane, having bowed unto the chief of the celestials, said : - » 0 first of the gods 
if thy heart be inclined towards me for grace, then let my dear friend Jftbftla be restwed 
to life.’* 

Hearing these words of his, Indra sprinkled nectar over the body of the BrAhmaua 
and restored him to life. ^ 

Jibaia also, returning to his home in the village of the hunters, 
upon his Sfidra spouse. A heavy curse was pronounced upon 
begotten, within a few years, upon the body of his re-married 
ungrateful sinner sank into a terrible hell for many years, 


begot many sinful offsprings 
him by the gods for having 
wife many children, and the 
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An Index to the Names in the Mahaehabatx, 
with short Explanations, and a Oonoordanoe to the 
Bombay and Oalentta Editions and P. C. Boy’s 
Translation. By S. Sorensen, Ph D. London ; 
Williams and Norgate. Parti 5 1904. Pp xli , 32. 
As is known to many of our readeis, a great 
movement is on foot, with a view to obtaining 
a critical text of that which is undoubtedly the 
more important of the two gieat Hindu epics. 
The Kamayana is, indeed, not to be neglected » 
the critical study of it is to be steadily prosecuted. 
But the main object in view is to deal on sounder 
lines, than have ever yet been attempted, with 
the Mahabharata, or as it is called in an epigra- 
phic record of the fourth or fifth century A. D. 
{Gupta Inscriphons, p 139), the Satasahasii- 
Samhita, “the compilation containing 100,000 
verses.” And the reason for the selection is not 
far to find The Ramayana is practicaUy nothing 
but a poem, in epic form and language, which 
deals with but little beyond the story of Bama 
and Sita which forms the motif of it. The 
Mahabhaiata, on the other hand, — while it has 
a mam stoiy running through it, that of the 
origin and history of the great war between the 
Fandavas and the Kauravas, in which there may 
be found a historical basis of it, — is of far wider 
scope Referring itself, indeed, to a human 
author instead of to a revelation, it places itself 
only in the class of sacred traditionary writings. 
But it claims to be of the nature of a Veda 
And, in addition to givmg a full handling of its 
ostensible topic, it is a vast repositoiy of ancimt 
tales and legends, of theories about cosmogony 
and time and space, of geograplucal details, of 
precepts inculcating the duties of the castes and 
teaching the means by which the four ends of 
human hfe, rehgious merit, wealth, pleasure, and 
final liberation, may be attained, and of all sorts 
of miscellaneous information, with long didactic 
episodes which are of extreme importance for the 
history of the development of philosophy during 
the time that intervened between the Yedic period 
and the period of the later systems. 

We have at present three editions of the Maha- 
bhaiata; the Calcutta text of 1834-39, the 
Madras text of 1865-60, and the Bombay text of 
1862-63. The Calcutta and Bombay texts are 
derived from a common source, and, practicaUy 
diifeimg not much from each other, except that 
the Bombay text has been said to present general- 
ly the better readings, represent one and the 
same recension, which it has become customary 
to characterise as the recension of Northern 
India. The nature of the Madras text seems not 
so certain. One wiiter has described it as nearly 


identical with the Calcutta text, though based on 
independent manuscripts. While another writer 
appears to consider it a 'distinct South-Indian 
recension, differing substantially from that of the 
north. But, in whatever way they may be taken, 
it IS agreed that not any one of these three texts 
satisfies equally the sectarian demands of all 
parts of India, or comes up to the critical require- 
ments of western scholarship. 

No edition of the whole epic, prepared by 
western hands, has ever yet been produced. 
That is the want which is to be supphed. It 
seems to be a moot-point, whether what is desired 
can be obtained by a critical revision of the 
Calcutta or of the Bombay text, or whether it can 
be better done by a new treatment from distinctly 
separate South-Indian manuscripts, which have 
been held to afford, partly by certain omissions, 
partly in other ways, means of decidmg which 
are the true original parts of the epic. But, 
whatever process may be hereafter resolved upon, 
the object in view is to produce, not a special 
text which shall satisfy any particular sectarian 
demands, but one wliich shall meet the require- 
ments of critical examination, and shall suf&ce to 
furnish at least a tolerably safe gmde as to which 
may be the more ancient parts of the great epic, 
and which may be later additions to it. 

So great, however, is the mass of matter to he 
dealt with, and so numerous are the materials 
which are available, that it cannot fail to he a 
long time before any sncb edition can be 
completed; or, indeed, before any very substantial 
progress towards it can be made. 

Meanwhile, we cordially welcome aJl publica- 
tions which will help on the great work. And 
with particular gladness, because it serves other 
purposes besides even that one, we welcome the 
appearance of the firat part, now before us, of 
the Index to the ITames m the Mahabharata 
by the late Dr. Soren Sorensen. 

This 18 the first published instalment of what 
promises to he a monumental compilation made 
by a scholar who, in consequence apparently of 
devoting his hfe chiefly to one great work, which 
he lived to complete but not to carry through the 
press, is perhaps not so well known as he deserved 
to be. A few facts about him, for which we are 
indebted to the courtesy of the publishers, wiU 
not he out of place. 

Dr. Soren Sorensen was bom in 1848, at 
Danstrup in Denmark. Leaving school for the 
umversity, he there gave his attention chiefly to 
philological studies, with a view to which he 
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applied himself specially to acquinng a thorough 
inowledge of Sanskrit. After taking his degree, 
he was for a time a sohool-master. But he resign- 
ed his post in order to continue his oriental 
studies. 

In 1883 he was made Doctor of Philology, and 
pubhshed a book entitled “The Position of the 
Maiabharata in Indian Literature.” And he 
wrote a variety of papers on oriental subjects, 
one of which, on “The Position of Sanskrit in 
the General Development of Languages in India,” 
gained for him, in 1890, the gold medal of the 
Danish Academy of Sciences. 

In 1899 he became a lecturer at the Copenhagen 
University. In 1900 he was elected a member of 
the Academy of Sciences. In May 1902 he was 
appointed Professor of Indian Philology at 
Copenhagen, in succession to Professor Pausboll 
And he died m the followiag December. 

Of the great work of Dr. Sorensen’s life, we 
have now before ua the first instalment, taken 
through the press with all the care that it so 
richly merits, and published in as fine and clear 
a style of printing as it could well receive 
The scope of the work is explained hy its title. 
It IS an Index to the Names in the Mahabharata, 
with a Concordance to the Bombay and Calcutta 
Editions and Protap Chandra Boy’s Translation. 

The Concordance, it happens, has been to 
a certain extent forestalled by Professor Jacobi’s 
hook on the Mahabharata, published in 1903, 
which gives the comparative arrangement of the 
Bombay and Calcutta texts on pages 242 to 257, 
and supplies the names of the divisions of the 
epic in footnotes below the analysis of the contents 
of them in the body of the hook. But there ai*fi 
many people, interested in the subject, by whom 
Professor Jacobi’s book, written in German, 
cannot be utilised. And to them Dr. Sorensen’s 
work, published in English, will be invaluable 
in both its departments. Moreover, in the two 
respects mentioned above, it gives in one and the 
same place the details which in the other hook we 
have to find in two places. 

Dr Sorensen’s Index, however, judged hy the 
present instalment of it, stands unique, and will 
supersede everything that has as yet been given 
to us m its line. It is no partial index, giving ns 
only a limited selection of references And it is 
no mere list of references, only telling us more or 
less vaguely where we may look for passages in 
which we may or may not find what we want. 
Prom each passage, it quotes anythmg worth 
noting which is to he found in that passage. 
Wherever there is sujBfioient field, it presents, in 
more or less of the form of aij article, everything 


that can be usefully brought together , see, for 
instance, the entries under Abhunanyn, pp. 1, 2, 
A 9 lesha and A 9 leshah, pp. 4, 6, Afvatthaman, 
pp. 9 to 11, Agni, pp 19 to 24, and Ambarisha, 
p. 30. and for some shorter, but typical and very 
useful notes, see the entries under Abhira, p. 3, 
A 9 vaka, p. 8, and Agastyatirtha, p. 17. And it 
includes a synopsis of the contents of the various 
divisions of the epic nnder the titles of them, thus 
presenting in these places the treatment to which 
the bulk of Professor Jacobi’s book was devoted, 
a.nd here again conspicuously meeting the require- 
ments of those who do not read Geiman , see, for 
instance, the entries under Ahhinianyuvadhapar- 
van, pp 2, 3, A 9 ramavasaparvan, pp 5 to 7 
Agastyopakhyana, pp. 17, 18, and Agniparahhava’ 
p. 24 A noteworthy feature of this part of the 
work is that it is arranged according to the 
European alphabetical order, 3 UBt as every such 
“index,” prepared in an European language, 
should he arranged 

This part of Dr. Sorensen’s work is, indeed, 
more an Encyclopsedia than an Index. And it 
is, in fact, the first step towards a real Classical 
and Geographical Dictionary of India. Its value 
wiU he mcaloulable, not simply to those who may 
co-operate m the preparation of a final critical 
text of the epic, but to all who ai'e engaged in 
any line of research into the ancient past of 
India. And it is to be hoped that the example 
now before ns may induce others to take in hand 
similar compilations for other works and divisions 
of Indian literature, Sanskrit, Prakyit, or Pali, 
which can be turned to practical purposes of 
historical research, whether in the political, the 
leligiouB, the geographical, or any other, line, and, 
leaving the domain of literature, for the epigra- 
phiG records. But the field is a vast one, and can 
be properly woiked only on the principle of 
co-operaiion of labour, hy breakmg it up into 
manageable areas. 

In the present instalment, Part I., of 
Dr. Sorensen’s work, we have the Concordance 
complete, in 33 pages, and 32 pages of the Index, 
from “ Abala” to almost the end of “ Ambopakhy- 
anapaiwan j ” both on royal quarto pages, with two 
columns to the page. It is a satisfaction to know 
that he left the whole Index complete, and the 
greater part of it ready for publication, that 
a portion ot it, which still required final revision 
and arrangement, is being prepared for the pTOss 
by thoroughly competent hands ; and that the 
publishers anticipate being able to make quick 
progress in contmuing the issue, 

J. P. Elert. 

?Srd November, 190/j.. 
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THE EIGHTEEN SONGS OP THE BONO-NA FESTIVAL 
(BONO-NATI LU ATHRUNGSH). 

(Dard Text, with Translation, Notes and Vocabulary.) 

BY A. H, I-EANCKE. 

Preface. 

T his hymnal is sung at Da, Garkuuu, and the other villages of the Eastern Dards (Shina) at 
the Bono-na Festival, which is celebrated every third year. It was celebrated in 1903 and 
will be again in 1906. The songs now given were dictated by *aBrug-bkrasliis, who is a Iha-bab 
and one of the principal reciters at the festival. As a lha-bab, i.e , a person, on whom the gods 
descend, and who is possessed by tbe spirits, he ofl&ciates as priest at sheep-offerings and other 
Pie-Buddhistic rites of this people. 

The songs were taken down and furnished with a Westein-Tibetan translation by Thar-rnyed- 
chos-’aphel, now a Ohiistian Oatechist, but formerly a Buddhist lama at Da and Gaikunu, as lately 
as seven years ago. Although he understands the language of the Eastern Dards perfectly, it was 
found that the Tibetan Alphabet presented great difficulties when apphed to the foreign sounds 
of an Aryan language. However, on the whole, the orthogiaphy fairly repiesents the facts, 
accentuated syllables being marked by two dots (theeg). 

I now give the hymnal with a Roman transciiption and a full vocabulafy of all the words 
and forms occurring m it. The vocabulary will be given at the end of the songs, the Tibetan words 
which have entered the Dard language being specially noted. 

The hymnal is known as the eighteen songs (Lu Athrungsh), but so far only fourteen 
have been discoveied, though I gather that in several cases, e g., in Song No. VII., several originally 
separate songs have become incorporated in one single song. 

The word miimmo, which signifies nowadays * uncle ’ and is the ordinary term of address 
for males, is said to stand for ‘ uncle-of-the-past,’ i,e , ‘forefather’ in the' songs, and is so translated. 
In Songs Nos. XII. and XIV., however, it seems to sigmfy simply ‘a male Dard.’ 

The hymnal is interesting for two reasons. Firstly, it contains the last remnants of Dard 
mythology and particulaily their cosmography, eg , Song No. II., the system of colours reminding 
one of the Tibetan gLmg-chas. Secondly, it contams the historical recollections of the 
Eastern Dards (c/. Song No. VI.). They have not yet forgotten that their forefathers migrated 
from Gilgit, and the list of place-names well illustrates their route towards the south-east of the 
Indus-valley. All the villages mentioned in the songs are well-known places, though they cannot all 
be found readily on North-Indian maps, owing to the terrible orthography employed on them. 

The language of the songs is very mixed. Not only are about half the words either purely 
Tibetan or deiive^ from Tibetan stems, but also the grammatical system has been adapted to 
a great degree to that of the Tibetan language, the Ladakhi Dialect having influenced the language 
of the Mmaro, as they call themselves, because the Dard villages were part of the Ladakhi 
kingdom for several centuries. At the present day this people is more generally known locally by 
the name ’aBrogpa, t e., the possessors of little oases of fields without houses (’afirop). They 
aoquiied this name probably because they are in possession of fields not only in the neighbourhood 
of the villages, but also outside them right in the desert, a condition perhaps arismg out of the 
Tibetan re-couquest of the country, when they were driven away from the villages and had to be 
satisfied with their ’abrog. 

As to the pronunciation of the Dard texts, all the vowels which do not show the mark of 
length are short, even e and o. The diphthongs are tc, o, oi, gm ( = Bohemian &). With regard 
to accent it will be noticed on a perusal of the texts that occasionally the same word is at times 
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differently accentuated. Thus, we have^ofo and poto . ioto and toto. Such a change of accent is 
due to metre. As a rule, however, the accents given in the texts aie those of the ordinary 
pronunciation. As in many Aryan languages, in the Dard language the natural accent is capable 
of change of position according to inflexion. Thus, we have have raza and rdzmnne : pdhur and 
pakwrizJie. ^ is pronounced as the Urdu ; gh&s the Urdu 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

d. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 
9. 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13. 

14i. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20 . 
21 . 
22 . 
28. 
24 

25. 

26. 

27. 

28. 

29. 

30. 

31. 

32. 

33. 


THE SONGS. 

Song No. I. — Preparations for the Bono-nS Festival. 


Text, 

Zhagpo nang sHrma dzdmpe zhag 

Skarme rGyastod slidrve zhdg 

Mdlmallaru 

Tarune sangaziune 

Nachung sangazfnne 

Chdng nggich^nne 

Ghan anenne 

Dud aridiine 

Toto ophud atienne 

Phephud ari^nne 

Mdrphud aridnne p^julesa 

Khol&tri khdngmal ari^nne 

Pffshro khantidnne 

Dudule 

Ma^odfng brlgbumS arilnne 
Lakililiyo pnshro p&]ulesa 
Oh&udror pushro aridnne 
Poto r&shtanurunoa 
’Atrui khdngleags anenne 
Bono rgu rtags khantie'nne 
Y&ngma rgu itsags khantie'nne 
Gh dli nagrang khantienne 
Ghdli sdsbar khantie'nne 
Gbdli dshag khantienne 
6tte dmbar khantienne 
Tdng tung kdniiual khantienne 
Luballi igtha phunidnne 
Ldggu b^lli tsdzar pbunienne 
Ti]a nomo le ^oda 
Nddmed thechire 
Hla br^gine 
Hla ddscha 
Mi dus dzom ! 


Translation, 

1. [This is] the day of the [good] constellation 

of the stars. 

2. The day when the rGyastod rises. 

3. In the pleasni e-garden 

4. The youths gather, 

5. The maids gather, 

6. They ariange the beer- [pots] ; 

7. They bring curdled milk. 

8. They bring [sweet] milk, 

9. Then they bring milk-offerings, 

10. They bring flour-offerings. 

11. They bring butter-offerings, the shepherds. 

12. They bring dumplings [of] flour and butter ; 

13. They put on flowers : 

14. Wild marguerites, 

15. They bring rhubarb-flowers 

16. [And] meadow-flowers, the shepherds. 

17. They bring alpine butter-cups, 

18. Then to the prospering village 

19. They bring calendulas. 

20. They put on large marigolds, 

21. They put on fresh mangolds, 

22. They put on straw-flowers, 

28. They put on ceutifohas, 

24. They put on wild roses, 

25. They put on ambar flowers. 

26. They put on clusters of kantmal flowers. 

27. They put on coats of sheep-wool, 

28. They put on girdles of sheep-wool. 

29. Honour to thee, 0 God ! 

30. Keep us without illness » 

31. Let ns trust m God ! 

82. Assemble, 0 gods ! 

33. Assemble, 0 men I 


Notes. 


2. — The rGya-stod or rGyal-stod is one of the lunar mansions. 9— ]1. — The offerings, 
mentioned here, are a general WeBtern-Tibetaii custom. Before partaking of any food or drink, 
three small offerings are made to heaven, earth and under-world, by throwing a little portion 
of into the air, over the earth and down to the ground. With regard to the names of the 
different floweis, I am not botanist enough to determine them satisfactorily. Although the Jeanimal 
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(kalnnan m Tibetan) flowei was brought to me, I could not determine it. Besides, m several cases, 
the same name is given to several scientifically very different flowers. 


No. II. — Origin of the World. 


Text. 

1. Miyul nang dangpo yezhe chdga 
Yarko miyul thsozhe chags. 

2. Bazhe ye chags 
Bazhe pakur chags. 

3. Pakarri zhe ye ch4gs 
Rung ter a chags. 

4. Riing tera znura ye raza 

Ek range znura chdngri sho rdzisinne, 

5. Ek rdnge znura ye razisinne 

Ek rdnge znura chdugri loto razisinne. 

6. Ek rdnge zmira ye razisinne 

Ek rdnge zndra chdngri nyilo rdzisinne. 

7. Rdnge terahmje ye chags 
Kote tera chags. 

8. Tera koto znura ye rdzismne 
Ek koto znura tsandan sho 
Eh koto znura tsdndan nyilo 

Ek koto zQura tsdndan loto rdzisinne. 

9. Tera kSto bya ye chdgs 
Tera koto bya tera chags. 

10. Bya ekpoi znura ye razisinne 

Bya ekpoi znura bya rgyal rgddpo'razisinne. 

11. Bya ekpoi znura ye razisinne 

Bya ekpoi znura kdrkur jdlmo razisinne. 

12. Bya ekpoi znura ye razisinne 

Bya ekpoi znura phdliki jdlmo rdzismne. 


Translation. 

1. How did the earth first grow ? 

At first the earth grew on a lake. 

2. What grew on the water ? 

On the water grew a meadow. 

3. What grew on the meadow ? 

Three hills grew [there]. 

4. What are the names of the three hills 1 
The name of one hill is ‘ tlie White J evsrel 

Hill.* 

6. What IS the name of another hill 7 

The name of another hiU is ‘the Bed 
Jewel Hill.’ 

6. What is the name of one more hill ’ 

The name of one more hill is ‘ the Blue 
Jewel HiU.’ 

7. What grew on the three hills ? 

Three trees grew [there]. 

8. What are the names of the three trees ? 

The name of one tiee is ' the white sandal tree.’ 
The name of another tree is ‘the blue 

sandal tree.’ 

The name of one more tree is ‘the red 
sandal tree.’ 

9 What birds grew on the three trees 7 
Three birds grew on the three trees. 

10. What is the name of one bird ? 

The name of one bird is * Wild Eagl©.* 

11. What is the name of another bird?l 

The name of another bird is ‘Barndoor 
Hen.’ 

12. What is the name of one more bird 1 

The name of one more bird is ‘ Blackbird.’ 


Notes. 

The three mountains and trees are possibly thought to exist one on the top of the other, and 
thus to constitute the three worlds in correspondence to the lha yul, m yul and Telu yul of the 
Tibetan gLing-chos. Also the system of colours, white for heaven, red for earth, and blue for under- 
world, IB the same as that of the gLing-oJios. But in other respects the Dard system is different 
from the Tibetan system. Thus, according to the yLing-ehos, the earth is formed out of the body of 
a giant, whilst here it grows out of the water. There are six birds on the tree of the world 
according to the gLing-chos, and here we have only three. The pencil cedar of Western Tibet is 
often called ‘ Sandal tree ’ {Tsandan shing). 

No. Ill, — Hunting the Ibex. 

Text. Translation, 


1. Poto Biushal Gilitururod 

2. Tarune sho na^4d 

3. Nanggong Sathsillumnod 


1. Then at Brushal and Gilgit 

2. One hundred youths appear. 

3. In the fertile village of Satbsil 
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Text, 

4. Nachnng sho na^ad 

5. Gilid darbar thed 

6. Gilsengge rgyalpo tsese tsemgoru na^ad 

7. Poto nachuuga sa yasha kotrig the 

8. Taiune sa yasha thriissig the 

9. Y^sha hohoho thsamma ths^m thsam 

10. Ambin yondi tar4g ek thed lo mdmmo 

11. Sha to ghdn to malo phalp 

12. Zddg leagshan mtimtiao 

13. Kdrpoyi phepnd zddg leagshan nidmmS 

14. K&rpoyi marphud zddg leagshan rniimmo 

15. KhoMg khdngmar zddg leagshan mdmmo 

16. Tsepa toto tse leagshan miimmo 

17. Hdgspa toto hdgs leagshan miimmo 

18. Tiltil toto tfl ip4gshan miimmQ 

19. Toto shm’o nthriiiug sharo rdgrog rithndng 

20. Poto sha gyo 16 mdmmo 

21. Poto ghdn gyo 16 mdmmS 

22. Tomalophdlo 

23. Dragdrdig toto drag leagshan miimmo 

24. TSto bungbdng toto bdng le%Bhan miimmo 

25. Phalphal toto phal leagshan 

2g. Thrvang thrydng tdto thrvang leagshan 

27. Phephdd marphiid ophdd chfiphiid 

28. PSto bSthiechiin lo tija namo lo Khoda 

29. Pjcd,g drinisa sha Umwe 

30. Khashro bethrechiin miimmo 

31. Khambura khamzhori 

32. Taruna shoinde dzi dlz de lo miimmo 

33. BoIAar smauce'ssuru khashro gydii 16 

miimmo 

34. Poto a ye bohiinde pulichdn lo miimmo 

35. Naehunga shoi'nde skyds gyun lo miimmo 

36. Gb amo sinmo tsen nubbadeiigs 16 mdmmo. 


Translatloii. 

4. One hundred maids appear. 

5. They form a great assembly at Gilgit. 

6. The hon-kmg of Gilgit appears at the 

head of the dancers, 

7 . Then all you girls, twirl your hands for love. 

8. All you boys, clap your hands for love ' 

9 Huirah for love ' well done ! Hallo ' 

10. On the Ambir Pass it makes tarag ! hey, 

uncle 1 

11. [Take] the arrow, then the bow, then the 

arrow shalts and the blades ' 

12. 0 uncle, that art clever at hiding, 

13. [Take] the white flour offering, 0 uncle, 

clever at hiding ’ 

14. [Take] the white butter offering, 0 uncle, 

clevei at hiding 1 

15. [Take] the dumplings of flour and butter, 

0 uncle, clever at hiding ’ 

16. Then, 0 uncle, clever at climbing, 

17 . Then, 0 uncle, who art clever at calling, 

18. Then, 0 uncle, who art clever at getting out 

of Bight, 

19. There the ibex can be seen, the ibex can be 

seen in a herd. 

20. Now take an arrow, hey, uncle ! 

21 Now take the bow, hey, uncle 1 

22. Then [take] the arrow shafts and blades ' 

23. 0 uncle, that art clever at driving them 

together ; 

24. Then, 0 uncle, that art clever at driving 

them to heaps ; 

25. Thou, that art clever in dispersing them j 
26 Thou, that art clever in shooting them ! 

27. Offerings of flour, butter, milk, and water, 

28. Must now be bi ought ! Honour to thee, 

OGodt 

29. Now cut the flesh with the sharp knife ! 

30. Boasted meat must be offered, 0 uncle > 

31. Out it to pieces I 

32. Give a mouthful to each of one hundred 

youths, 0 uncle ! 

33. They will carry the meat in their pockets 

of Eussian leather, 0 uncle. 

34. They will give [some] to both, father and 

mother, 0 uncle. 

35. They will make presents [of it] to one 

hundred girls, 0 uncle ! 

36. Now we have come to happiness and 

abundance, 0 uncle ! 
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Notes. 

This song I consider as one of the finest and most original specimens of Eastern poetry 
I have ever seen ; but it is almost impossible to translate it satisfactorily into any language. The reason 
is that there are so many onomatopoetic expressions in it which we must not expect to find in another 
language. Such expressions are the following : — (17) hogs^ the call which imitates the cry of 
the game, and allows the hunter to approach it ; (23) drag drag^ the sound of lunning together , 
(24) IvLnq lung^ the supposed sound of making a heap j (25) phalphal, the sound of scattering (here it 
is meant for singling out the best animal) ; (26) tkrvang thrvang is the sound of the sinew of the bow 
when shot ; (10) tarag imitates the sound of gravel set in motion by animals on a hill-side ; (18) Til 
til expresses the ‘ sudden disappearing ’ behind a rock of the hunter who is chasing the game. The 
disposition of the whole song is also very good. At first the dance is described m its development 
till it reaches its height with the ‘ Tdsha hohoho ' in verse 9. Then the attention of the whole party 
IS directed to the hills where a herd of ibex can be seen. The best hunter is provided with bow and 
arrow and also with offerings to the gods. These he has to bnng immediately after the successful 
shot. Verses 14, 27, 28. Now the party is watching the hunter until his shot in verse 26. Then 
the boys start to assist him in carrying away the meat which is distributed to the whole party. The 
strange movements of the hands, mentioned in verses 7 and 8, aie also used for salntations. 


No. IV, — The Dance of the Hunter. 


Text. 

1. Pots share shring nya gyun 16 miimmo 

2. Y6nn6 da zhu ligeha, gydn 16 mdmmo 

3. Sharos thdru gyiin 16 mdmmo 

4. Tsesi tsemgoru dthe 16 mdmmo 

5. Tses chddte busgydtto sharchdgsuru byfin 

lo mdmmo ! 


Translation. 

1. Now let us carry the horns of the ibex on 

our heads, 0 uncle ! 

2. Let us carry in our left (baud) the arrows, 

bows, and other [hunting] utensils, 
0 uncle I 

3. Let us carry the skin of’ the ibex, O uncle ! 

4. Step to the head of the dancers, O uncle ! 

5. After finishing the dance, let us go towards 

east, 0 uncle ! 


Notes. 

This song may be of some anthropological interest, because the custom of dancing with the skin 
and horns of the hunted animal reminds us of the customs of many wild tribes. 


No, V. — The Dance in Honor of the Yandring. 


Text. 

1. Ho yasha yandring, yandring babpao 

kyano babs 

2. Dolo har^nge dth 

3. Tembrel zangpo bed 16 mdmmo 

4. Gdshen z4rbab phunydn 16 mdmmo 

5. Maghmal uthod pilayun 16 mdmmo 

"6. Tangse toto 16 t&ngse mdmmo 
7. Poto nakhazdn 16 mfimmo. 


Translation. 

1. Ah, love [ to you ], 0 gods 1 The gods come 

down ; from whence do they come down ? 

2. They come out of the midst of the sky. 

3. That is a good omen, 0 uncle ! 

4. Let us put on fine cloth and embroidered 

cloth, 0 uncle ! 

5. Let us wrap round the turban of fine black 

cloth, 0 uncle ! 

6. Is not this a pleasure-ground, 0 uncle > 

7. Then let us come out [of the houses], 

0 uncle ! 
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Notes. 


This song IS of some importance because it contains a name ^yandving ’ for the gods, which is 
perhaps an original Dard name. As will have been noticed in the preceding songs, the words Khoda 
and lha are used, the former going back to Muhammadan influences, the latter to' influences^ the 
Tibetan gLing-cJios, ' " - - - - 

No. VI. — Migrations of the Dards. 


Text. 

1. Poto trai rdngchurgyiidturu nupad 16 

imimmo 

2. Kdnge churgyiid sail 16 yasha y&ndring 

3. Tangse toto Id tangse mdnna ydndring 
4 Basho giisur sail 

5. Godrtokumar sail ho yasha ydndring 

6. Tangse toto 16 tangse mdnna yandring 

7. Skardogoddi Icang sali ho yasha yandring 

8. Tangse toto 16 tangse menna yandnng 

9. Shigarri ch&mbrozhing s41i ho ydndring 

10. -Tangse totS 16 tang se mdnna yandring 

11. Kyeris chiim^ag s4li yindring - - 

12. -phasing manthro khar sh&gal sili ho ydsha 

ydndring 

13. Parkudda nfimkyil sdh h^ ydsha ydndring 

14. Gabia shtigtug sdli ho ydsha ydndring 

15. Ganogse Icdnggi sdli ho ydsha ydndring 

1 6. Kyishur hlabrog sdli ho ydsha ydndring 

17. Hanu Handrdngmir sdli ho ydsha ydndring 

18. Sanidsa thsiSg bed 

19. Du boro tdrnne sodecan 

20. H5 haydn mashrdn mandede mdnde 

mandeshm 

21. Tntydn mdlmal 

22. Mandede mandeshin 
23 Ho keydn mdlmal 

24. Mandede mandeshin 

25, Ho keydn mdlmal. 


Translation. 

1. Then tliey went [and] arrived at Eong- 

churgyud, O uncle ; , 

2. At Eong-churgyud ; love [to you], 0 gods ! 

3. Is that not, then, a pleasure-ground, 0 gods 1 ^ 

4. [There are] currants at Gusur 

5. [And also] at Goartoknmar ; love [to you],- 

Ogods. , - , . . , ^ 

6. Is that not, -then, a pleasure-ground, 

0 gods ? . - 

7. Skardogod is near the willows ; love [to yon], j 

0 gods ! 

8. . Is -that not,- then, a pleasure-ground, 

0 gods ! 

9. Shfggar near Chdmbrozhing, 0 gods 1 

10. ,Is that not, then, a pleasure-ground, 

0 gods ! 

11. -Elyens [is] nem Ohumghog, 0 gods ! 

12. [And] Ghasing manthrokhar [is] near the 

gravel; love [to you], 0 gods ! 

13. Parkudda is underneath the midst of the 

sky ; love [to yon], 0 gods ! 

14. Gabis.isnear the forest of pencil cedars ; 

love [to you], 0 gods 1 

15. Ganogse [is] near the [holy] willow-tree ; 

love [to you], 0 gods ! 

16. Kyishur [is] near the oasis of the gods ; love 

[to you], 0 gods I 

17. Hanu is near Handrangmir , love [to you], 

0 gods ! 

18. With Sanid fs “the beginning [made]. 

■ 19. The youths of the two oases (Kyishur and 
Handrangmir) are happy. 

20. - 0, we honour the Mandede mande mande- 

shin [gods], 

21. Let us dance [on this] place, 

22. 0 Mandede mandeshin 1 

23. 0, this little field [is] the place, 

24. Mandede mapdeshin ! 

25. 0, this little field [is] the place ’ 


Notes. 


In this soaj, too, ws find . nsme-MandSde for the gods which may belong ko the 

ongmd mythology of the Derdn . -The name Zahdiing eccnrs here again also. It is interesting 
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that in the Tibetan translation both these names are rendered by yzhi bdag, = owners of the 
ground, a lower class of Tibetan gods. Witji the introduction of a new religion (Buddhism in this 
case), the gods of the preyious religion experience a certain degradation. All the places mentioned 
in this song are settlements of the Dards, extending from Gilgit through Baltistan 
into Ladakh. The first colony which they founded was Sanid according to v. 18. 

No, VII. — The Mdmmo, a Benefactor. 


Text. 

1. Su tren hla tren mdmmo 

•2. Hang hang toto hang 16 mdmmo 

3. Karcol phog pheag tagse j 

4. Hlayuldu herasushig 

5. Haydn mashrdnla kyin , 

8. Thsdsbu koikdila bdrdum laiidrang hang 

Id 

7. Pushro zdrkyan padma hang 16 miimmo 

8. Biirdum Idndrang ddgleagshan mdtnmo 

9. Arag siima kyii leagshan miimmo 

10. Arag tirlg pid ledgshan miimmo 

11. Ghanazhiilli gin leagshan mdmmo 

12. Ghukholag ch&ngsbu dral leagshan mdmmo 

13. Tarune nachung sder ledgshan miimmo 

14. Thrdm nang chdnmo drdl leagshan miiimno 

15. Khua ^na toto ^ua nu miimmS, 


Translation. 

1. All men assemble, the gods assemble, 

0 uncle ! 

2. Tes, then, yes, G uncle ' 

3. They arrange butter offerings, cedai ofier- 

mgs, and flour offerings ; 

4 Bring [the offerings] to the land of the gods ! 

5 We will go to worship [them] ! 

6. In the beds of the garden there are fox-tail 

flowers and landrang flowers ; 

7. There are zurkyan padma flowers, 

0 uncle I 

8 O uncle, who art clever in dyeing the 
fox-tail and landrang flowers, 

9. 0 uncle, who art clever in storing up clear 

brandy, 

10. 0 uncle, who art clever in quickly drink- 

ing the brandy, 

11. 0 uncle, who art clever in seizing the 

curdled milk sauce, 

12. O uncle, who art clever in distributing 

handfuls of dumplings, 

13. 0 uncle, who art clever in blessing youths 

and girls, 

14. 0 uncle, who art clever in making arrange- 

ments on the dancing-place, 

15. Eat then, eat, O uncle ! 


. Notes. 

In this song it looks really as if this uncle of the past, the mitmmdf had almost become an 
object of worship. This song may represent a' first step towards ancestor-worship In the Tibetan 
translation there is a mistake with regard to v. 6. This was translated by ‘We shall all go there T 
as if the Dards hoped to go to heaven. No such thought is expressed in the song. 


No. VIII. — The Beautiful Girls of Da. 


Text. 

I. OabcAb toto uthea 16 miimmo 
2 Asl gh^ong ld4mba 16 miimmo 

3. As! shralo rgyal Icang 16 miimmo 

4. Zhagkor hAlka drdmdrum 16 miimmo 


Translation. 

1. Bise, then, quickly, 0 uncle ! 

2. Our bodies are well-shaped, 0 uncle ! 

3. Our hair is [hke] a ‘ king’s willow,’ O uncle, 

4. [Our] pigttails are shining and curly, 

O^uncle, 
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Text. 

5. Asi nolo nyfshar 16 nnimmo 

6. Asi athri zirruig 16 mtSmmo 

7. Asl inlgsma ghdldings 16 mdmmo 

8. Asi namcha sercatdr hang 16 mtimmo 

9. Asi dani mdndra 16 miimmo 

10. Asi chiirapo bdrcos lo mdmmo 

11. Asl malmal dzdmpo lo mdmmo 

12. Lubal Idbphruggu spdicha 16 mdmmo 

13. Uthod thvdllo spdicha 16 mdmmo 

14. Tsddar tlirdllo spdicha 16 mdmmo 

15. Pushro thrdllo spdicha lo mdmmo 

16. Toto thrfm thrim thnm thrim. 


Translation. 

5. Our foreheads are [like] the rising sun, 

0 uncle, 

6. Our eyes are radiant, 0 uncle, 

7. Our eye-brows are raised, 0 uncle, 

8. Our ear-rings are of gold, 0 uncle, 

9. Our teeth are [like] pearls, 0 uncle, 

10. Our lips are swelling, O uncle, 

11. Our village is assembled, 0 uncle ! 

12. Change [your] dress of sheep-wool, 0 uncle, 

13. Change [your] beautiful head-covering, 

0 uncle, 

14. Change [your] beautiful scarf, 0 uncle, 

15. Change [your] beautiful flowers, 0 uncle, 

16. Then hurrah, hurrah I 


Notes. 

The expression, used in v. 10, with regard to the lips, doVcos, means about, that they are ready 
for a kiss. This expression thirn thrim thrim thrim^ ia«n exclamation indicating great joy and 
irohc. 

No. IX. — Love One Another. 


Text. 

1. Ldtomdto grdzhama 

2. Ndnggongsdruvu meUgte 

3. Ding pakdr ^4ddi byai, thrim thrim thrim. 

4. Tangse toto 16 tfingse 

5. Ndnggong suti byai 

6. Thsdmma thsam thsam 

7. Nanggong t5to leyon bdu ldtomdto grd- 

zhama 

8. Kyishur t5to mdizhuii bda 

9. Skyidsa toto phayul bdd 

10. Ldtomdto grazhama 

11. Ndnggongru ydngma pachung 

12. Birthsamsuru sdrmo pachung 

13. Yaldoru ydngkar pachung 

14. Kyishuru toto kyukyen yangma pachung 

1 5. Skyfdpo bdngbeng bdd 

16. Tija namo 16 ^oda 

17. Lo sdtu thrdssig the 

13. Ydsha toto fcotrig the. | 


Translation. 

1. Let us show love to each other ! 

2. Look at the village : 

3. [There is] the hen eating green grass, 

hurrah 1 

4. Show, then, oh show [love] I 

5. The hen is lying down in the village, 

6. Love, let us show love 1 

7. The village, then, is the village of foxes, let 

us show love to each other ! 

8. Kyishur, then, is the village of mice, 

9. [These] happy places, then, are [our] father- 

land ' 

10. Let us show love to each other ! 

11. In the lower village barley is ripening, 

12. In the middle village golden barley is 

ripening, 

13. In the upper village white barley is ripening, 

14. In Kyishur, then, peas and barley are 

ripening ; 

15. Happiness has come (is) to us. 

16. Honoui- to thee, U God 1 

17. O friends, clap your hands [as a sign of 

love] t 

18. [For] love, then, twirl your hands. 


Notes. 


With regard to verses 1 and 11 it must be said that the words used in them are no more under- 
stood ; the translation, therefore, is only conjectural. For all the rest, the song looks like a collection 
of fragments from several forgotten songs. The village of Kyishur is also called Kyishur, 
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No. X. — Th.6 Dawn. 


Text. 

1. Bengse pai satiua 

2. Luhyung to luhyung to 

3. MUmmo toto treyaki yiing 

4. Thiar thed to mmarosa koig razung na lo 

obySi 

5. Lukyung to miimmo toto nyaki yuiig 

6. Miimmos toto lapig thiung 

7. Miimmose to hiipig thiing 

8. Luhyung to miimmo to thramil yung 

9. Mummose to latig thiung 

10. Luhyung to miimmo shrdmio yung 

11. Beldang to miimmo sung 

12. Snyiraru barkhad bayung 

13. Codlto nam langse to lithiung. I 


Translation, 

1. We will gather the sheep ; 

2. The morning rises, the morning rises. 

3. Then the uncle is feeling cold 

4. It is getting cold, then ; 0 Dards, what do 

you say [to that], halloah ! 

5. The morning rises ; then the uncle is feeling 

thirsty. 

6. Then the uncle will make, a fire ; 

7. Then the nncle will drink down a gulp. 

8. The morning rises ; then the uncle is feeling 

hungry ; 

9. Then the uncle will eat a little. 

10. The morning rises ; then the uncle is 

feeling tired ; 

11. The uncle will, then, sleep in the evening. 

12. He will be blessed in his sleep. 

13. The morning rises, the morning rises, then 

he will get up. 


Notes. 

The festival has lasted tlirough the whole of the night, and m the morning people feel tired. 
From this song we learn that in ancient times, tlie Bards of Da and surrounding villages 
called themselves Minaro ; at the present day they use tho word Minaro only as a name of the 
Dards near Dras. 


No. XI. — Pastoral Song. 


Text. 

1 . Ooalto miimmo pditri byun 

2. Zamabo mordg the 16 miimmo 

3. Miimmo phiinjidla skye 

4. Beh to mordg gyo bdi lo miimmo 

5. Miimmose to pai to war pereto, je 

6. Ydldor zhiingsuru tre 16 miimmo 

7. Tihoutilmar hung lo miimmo 

8. Haldruro spangtsi hang 16 miimmo 

9. Sabzang kbdghol hang lo miimmo 

10. Jamtlisova hasa bang 16 miimmo 

11. Beldang nubpdd lo miimmo 

12. Pai wdr pered 16 miimmo 

13. Tija namo 16 miimmo 

14. Burn khanjuri 16 miimmo. 


Translation. 

1. It is morning [and] the uncle will go to the 

pasture-ground ; 

2. Make a savoury meal, 0 uncle > 

3. See that [you] are satisfied, uncle ! 

4. Go, carrying a savoury midday-meal, 

0 uncle, 

5. Having filled the stomachs of the herds, 

bring [them back], 0 uncle > 

6. Go to the middle of the upper village, 

0 uncle ; 

7. There are Ulioutilma} floweis, 0 uncle ; 

8. There are haldruro and little meadow- 

flowers, O uncle ; 

9. There is good pasture and sorrel-flowers, 

0 uncle ; 

10. There is soft pasture, 0 uncle ; 

11. It is getting evening, 0 uncle ; 

12. The stomachs of the herds are filled, 

O uncle ; 

13. Honour to thee, 0 uncle ; 

14. Lock [the herds] up in the stable, 0 uncle ! 
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Notes. 

It is iuterestmg to note that m t. 13 the ‘ ancle of the past,’ the mummd, is honoured -with the 
same greeting as were the gods in the preYious songs. Compare No, I., 29 ; No. III., 28 ; No. IN., 
16. Apparently he has risen to the rank of a god. 


No. XII. — The 

Text, 

1. dyo dud the'd lo iniimmo 

2. Khodare zhu bed lb miimmo 

3. Luhyungto luhyungto chdli trud 

4. Bii piin lo miimmo 

&■. Dud piinjol Id miimmo. 


Blessed Shepherd. 

Translation. 

1. The goats give milk, O uncle ; 

2. [The shepherds] are piaising God, 

0 uncle; 

3. Morning is rising, [and] a kid is born , 

4. [Now] the stable is full [of] goats, 

0 uncle ; 

5. Fill in the milk, 0 uncle ! 


Notes. 

The Dards make use only of the milk of‘goatr. They say that ceitaiii spirits are watching 
their cows and would punish everybody who would dare to take milk from them. 


No. XIII. The Preparation of Curdled Milk, 


Text, 

1, Coalto luhyungto Id miimmo 

2. Buru skyipung to chali bone bed 

3 Chali ndggaledn Id miimmo 

4. Chali pdkor piin lo miimmo 

5. Chalise thsarag arienne lo miimmo 

6. Chahnda dud ohinyun lb miimmo 

7. Pbto dud thrficun 16 miimmo 
■ 8. ^an tapaydn Ip miimmo 

9. Ghan thrdllo bed 16 miimmo 

10. Poto ^amias phdg diyiin lo miimmo 

11. Ghannas uspri sanglidn lb miimmo 

12. Poto lizi d§ 16 miimmo 

13. Piinjang ^ua ^ua Id mdibrno 

14. tharing iiyearu belasun lo miimmo 


Translation, 

1. The morning is rising, the morning is 

rising, 0 uncle ; 

2. When looking into the stable, [we sec] that 

the kids are big ( = have grown) ; 

3. Let us take out the kids, 0 uncle ; 

4. The meadow is filled with the kids, 

0 uncle; 

5. The kids aie running, 0 uncle [literally : 

aie bringing a lace] ; 

6. Let ns keep the kids from the milk, 

0 uncle , 

7. Then let us milk [the goats], 0 uncle ; 

8. Let us prepare curdled milk, 0 uncle , 

9. The curdled milk is beautiful, 0 uncle ; 

10 Then let us bring an offering from the 
curdled milk, 0 uncle ; 

11. Let us gather the cream from the curdled 

milk, 0 uncle ! 

12. Then give [me] a mouthful, 0 uncle ; 

13. Eat, eat until you are satisfied, 0 uncle ! 

14 Let UB fill [the curdled milk] into the skin, 

0 uncle ! - 
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No. XIV. — The Advantages of Shepherd-life. 


Text. 

3 . Poto masa mimko lo imimmo 

2. Poto ghi ghdro bed lo mdmmo 

3. Khodare zhuig thed lo iniimmo 
4 Rauise pakor pun lo miimmo 

5. Pashto khabkhab bed Id mdinmo 
6 Shrlnge to kirpi bed lo miimmo 

7. Mingaii mdrre lAdn lo miimmo 

8. Kyailo maiie lAdn lo miimmo 


Translation. 

1 Then I am making butter, 0 uncle . 

2 Then the butter is stiried, 0 uncle ; 

3. A piayer is offered to God, 0 uncle ; 

4 The meadow is filled with sheep, 0 uncle ; 
5. The wool is growing. 0 uncle , 

6 The horns are growing in screw-windings, 
0 uncle; 

7. Let us kill and eat a he-goat, 0 uncle ; 

8 Let U3 kill and eat a castrated sheep, 
0 uncle ’ 


VOCABULARV. 

Prefatory Note. 

This Vocabulary contains all the words found in the songs Words of Tibetan origin .iie 
distinguished by a T. The explanations of the Dard foims aie only tentative The only information 
on Daid dialects available to me aie; On the Gur^zi dialect of Shina, by J. Wilson and G, A. 
Guerson in the Indian Antiquary, April, 1899, and a small collection oi Dard w’ords and forms which 
I made at Dras. I may add that the Dias dialect is so different from that of Da that these two 
tribes of Dards are not now able to converse with each other in their own language. Ihe Roman 
number, added to the word, is the number of the song m which the word occuis 


amhiri, name of a pass. III. 
c/ ag (perhaps iietter drah , but a Tibetan final g 
is pronounced like a k ; also final b is 
pronounced like a p ; final rl like a t), a kind 
of native biandy which is made of bailey. 
VII. 

5} iennd, they bring ; but it may be the passive 
voice ‘is brought.’ At any late, I cannot 
believe that it is a form of the imperative, for 
which it 13 taken in the Tibetan translation 
m Song No. I, When the woid occurs again 
in No. XIII. it 13 taken as a present tense in 
the Tibetan translation, 
dsl, our. VIII. 

dihri, eye (or eyes ?). In Tibetan it is not always 
necessary to denote the plural, and the 
Tibetan may have influenced the Dardi in 
this respect. VIII. 

aihrungsh, eighteen. The word occurs only in 
the heading 

<ft} ui khdngle&gs, name of many orange flowers, 
among them of the calendula, I. 
aye, parents, father and mother. III. Others 
say that it means only ‘mother’ ; but what 
shall we do then with the word liohundi, 
both, by -Which it is followed ? ^ 


jBu, water. II, 

hdbpab, they who descended. T. V. 
bale, descended. T. V. 
bal, wool. I. 

balli, of wool, Tibetan gen.tive formation. 
barhhdd, blessing, X, 

bdithsamsmu, in the middle part of the village. 
T., but the locative teimination may be 
Dardi. IX. 

basho, currants. T. VI, 
bdyung, will be X. Compare hid. In case the 
termination yung is the Tibetan yong. Ibis 
form could be considered as a future tense, 
ioz/ie, on the water, dative case, II. 
bdd (perhaps better let), it is, they are, Y. In 
No, X, the future tense Occurs; Idywig, 
will be. 

lelaskn, let us pour out ! Either imperative or 
future tense. XIII, 
heldang, evening. X. 
hell, midday-meal. XI. 
beng, we (or us ?). IX. 

Scnjfse, through us, by us. Instrumental case, X, 
lethrechun, let us offer ! It is either imperative 
tense or future tense. III. 

Ibhknde, both. IIJ. 
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loi, go I Imperatire tense. Compare hym. XI. 
bdJchar, Russian leather ; the Tibetan is bolgar, 
T. III. 

bone, great. XIII. This may be a plural form. 
bono, great. I. 

bor, a field outside the village, in the desert. Is 
it derived from the Tibetan 'abrog ? 71. 
horcos, swelling (of the lips when ready for a 
kiss). VIII. 

boro, plural of boi. Also haidm is given as a 
plural of Son VI. 

bragim, hand over, entrust. Perhaps an imper- 
ative tense. I. 

brog, a field outside the village in the desert. 

It IS the Tibetan 'abrog. T. VI. 

Brusbal, a local name. III. 
bi, stable for sheep. XII. 
liin, village. IX. 
bungbmg, in a heap. T. III. 
bungledgshan, clever (literally ‘ good ’ ) in making 
a heap. T. III. 

bu)dum, name of a flower, the ‘ fox-tail-flower.’ 
VII. 

burn, in the stable; locative case. XI. The 
termination may be Tibetan. 
husgy^dtb, afterwards. IV, 
hya, bird, fowl. T, II, 
bya rgyal rgodpo, eagle. T, 
byai, the same, or is it the pluial of the pre- 
ceding ? T. IX. 

hym (or hydng), will go. IV., XI. Compare hoi. 


Calcdh, suddenly, quickly. T. VIII. 
ohd, come to pass. T. I. 
cMgs, grew. T. II. 
ehali, kid. XII. 

chaUae, by the kid. Instrumental case. Xlll. 
cJialindd, kids, plural. XIII. 

ChdmbrdgMng, local name. VI. 

ohdndror, name of a yellow alpine flower. T. I. 

native beer made of barley. T. I. 
ehdngsbn, a handful. T, VIII. 
ehenmo, great. T. VII, 
climyun, let us keep off t It is either imperative 
or future tense. XIII. 

ehddde, being finished, come to the end, T. IV. 
cli6ngri,h\\\ of jewels {cliong is a precious stone). 
T. II. 

chumpo, lip, lips. VIII. 


ehupMd, offering of water. In Tibetan the 
accentuation would be chuphud. T. HI. 
oodltd, in the morning ; also oolto is said. X, 


Da, arrow, T. ( = mdd). IV. 

ddngpb, first. T, II, 

ddnni, teeth ; the singular is ddn. VIII. 

darbar, darvar, assembly. HI. 

dcjgivel Imperative tense. Compare III. 

ding, green, IX. 

diz, putting in the mouth, forms a compound 
with de, give. III. 

dog ledgshan, good (or clever) in colour (or 
colouring). T. In Tibetan it is spelled 
mdog legscan. VII. 
dolo, sky, heaven. V. 

drdlledgshan, clever in distributing. T. VII. 
dralledgshan ( = grdl ledgshan), o\e\ev in putting 
m proper order. T. VII. 
dnnt, sharp, drimsa. Instrumental case. HI. 
drdmdrum^ curly. VHI. 
dad, milk. I. Xn. 

d&ktle, name of a flower , the wild marguerite. I. 
dydn, let us give. Compare de. It is eiihci 
imperative or future tense. XIII. 
dzom, assemble ' T. ( = ’adzom). I. 

eh, one. I. 

elcpd, one, the same word as the preceding, 
furnished with the West-Tibetan emphatic 
article. When used as indefinite article, eh 
IS pronounced ih (or ig according to Tibetan 
orthography) and placed after the noun, ah 
IB the case in Tibetan. 


Gahis, name of a village, VI. 

Ganogse, name of a village. VI. 
ghuww, joy, pleasure (^dygjno). T. III. 
gMn, curdled milk. I. 

gMnna, either genitive case, or siaius con- 
struotus of gMn» VII, 

ghdnnas, ablative case of glmn. Pei haps a 
Tibetan formation. XIII, 

GMsing rmnthrohhar, name of a village (or of 
two situated close to each other). VI. 
ghi, butter ; not only clarified butter. XV. 
gJwbong {—sgoho), body. T. VHI, 
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foldings, raised, forming a semi-circle (of the 
eyebrows). VIII. 
bow. Ill, 

ghoro , stirred, shaken (of the butter-milk) . XIV. 
ghuli-dshag, name of a flower. I. 
gMli ndgrang, name of a flower. (The second 
part of the name is apparently Tibetan.) I. 
gJmli sdshar, name of a flower ; the rose. I. 
GiUd (or the town of Gilgit. III. 
Gihtmurou, m Gilgit, locative case. III. 
Gilsengge rgydlpo, lion-king of Gilgit. T.- III. 
ginledgshaiit clever (or good) in seizing. VII. 
Godiiokumar, name of a village. VII. 

^rosA«}i (=p3«c/^), beautiful dress, kind of cloth. 
T. V. 

grdzhama, let us love 1 This word is no more in 
general use ; people are not quite certain of 
the real meaning IX. 
gulus, clothing. VIII. 

gkrtsag (= dgu rtsag), with nine rows (of 
petals), is used, for instance, of centifolias. 

T. X. 

Gusur, name of a village, VI. 
gydUcmg rgyallcang), * king’s willow.’ T, 
VIII. 

•gydstod. (or rgya siod), one of the lunar man- 
sions. T. I. 

gyo, bring I Imperative tense. Ill, 
gyiin, let us bung ; it is either imperative or 
futuie tense. III. 


HdldrUro^ golden (studded with yellow flowers). 
XI. 

hdlka, shining, glossy (of the hair). VIII. 
iBandrdngmr, local name. VI, 
hang, it is, they are ; also said for ‘yes.’ VII. 
Eanu, name of a village. VI* 
hardngS, from the middle. V, 
hdsd, soft. XI.- 
Myon, we. VI, 

Jiera&ushig, carry ’ Imperative tense. The ter- 
mination sUg is of Tibetan origin, 
hla, god, god.3. In Tibetan the word is spelt 
Iha, but it must be said that a^so in Tibetan 
the pronunciation of the word is always hla. 
T. I. 

hlddus, assembly of gods. T. I. 

Jilatren, assembly of gods. VII. 
hlayul, land of the gods, heaven. T. VII. 


hlaguldu, to the land of the gods. T. VII. 
hogledgshan, clever (good) in calling out 
(especially imitating the voice of the hunted 
animal). III. 

hogspa, caller. The Tibetan article is added to 
the same stem. 
hoJioho^ exclamation. III, 
huhig (srAmJ iJi), a gulp. T. X. 

tg (or e&), a, indefinite article. I., X. It is 
always added behind the word it belongs to. 
tglJi&y clothing. I. 

ja, termination of the d.ative in tija, to thee. It 
IS probably related to the dative terminations 
zha and zhe which we find in other words. 
jam (^=^ajampo), soft. T. XL 


]6&mrml (it is also called ZscZ^iKun), name of a 
flower, I. 

kdvcol (= kalcor), little pieces of butter, smeared 
on the margin of a pot, as a sign of abun- 
dance. T. VII. 

( = d/faijio), white.- T. III,- 
leydn, a small field. VI. 

Kkdb khab, increasing. XIV, 

Kkdddt, eating, present participle. IX. 
Khdghol, lubex. XI. 

KJiambura, morsel. III. 
khamzhort, put in 1 (a morsel). Imperative 
tense. III. 

khanjuf't, put in ’ (into the stable). Imperative 
tense. XI, 

khantienn^, put on (a flower), I translated it 
as the 3rd person plural, prdsentis activi, 
but it may be a passive fomation. 

5, meat, roasted meat. T. Ill, 

Khoda, God. I. 

KhodM e, to God, dative case. XII., XIV, 
Khdlag, dumplings made of parched grain and 
a fluid (water, tea, beei, wine, or milk). 
T. III. 

kholatil, the same as Khdlag. I. 

Khdn, let us eat > Either imperative or future 
tense. XIV. 

Kkdngmal, X&oar mixed with butter. T. I., 
kJumgmar, / III. 
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Mirom, a place in the middle of a town or village. 
T. VIL 

J^Ku, eat ! Imperative tense. VII., Xill, 
Isirpi, winding (of the horns). XIV . 

Ktng (koili), what? what a? X. 

Teofho}', bed of flowers, Tcorhorla, on the bed. 
T. VII. 

Tcote, trees, either plural, or stains consiructns. 
II. 

koto, tree, trees ; probably the singular termina- 
tion IS used for the plural. 

Jeotrig (hotr ik), a salutation of the female Dards 
when they twirl their hands, kotng thi, 
make a salutation ! III., IX. 
hui hur jolmd, house-hen ; a mythological biid. 

, n. 

legmo, whence 7 V, 
hyarVo, castrated sheep. XIV. 

Kyeshur (or Kyishw), name of a village. IX. 
Eyeris (or Krjins), chumghag, name of a village, 
or of two villages situated near each other. 
VI. 

Teyilledgshan (aJeyil legsean), clever (good) in 
gathering. T. VII. 

hyin, let us go I It is either future or impera- 
tive tense. VII. 

Jeyilkyen, pea, peas. IX. 

Ldhig (or, perhaps, lap ih), a flame. X. 

Ugcha, utensils. T. IV. 

IdhhihUyo, little flowers on a meadow. I. 

Idmve, out ! Imperative tense. III. 
idtidruf^, name of a poisonous plant. T. VII. 
Idngste, rising. T. X. 
latzg (or lat ik), a mouthful. X, 

Icdng, willow. T. VI. 

Idemhd, well shaped. T. VIIT. 
lec^shan { — Usgscan), having goodness; is 
translated by ‘clever in.’ T. III., VII. 
With regard to leaijs, instead of Tibetan legs, 
I may add that the Lower Ladakhi dialect 
has several parallel cases ; for instance, teags 
for htags, teangs for btangs. 

Uyon, fox. IX. 

Uun, let us take! It is either future or im- 
perative tense. XIII. 

limi, let us take [off] ! It occurs in adngliun, 
and is probably the same as leun. XIII. 
loso, red. II. 


lotdmotd, this word is no moie in ge heral use. 
It is supposed to mean ‘each other.’ IX. 
lo, haloh » exclamation. The Tibetan cone- 
sponding term is le, I. — XIV. 
lu{= glu), song. T. It occurs in the title, 
lu (= Ivg), sheep. T, I. 

Ubal (= lugbal), sheep-wool T. VIII. 
lubphrug, dress of sheep-wool, T. VIII. 
lug, sheep. T. I. 

Itihyungtd (is also spelled lUsyungto), the morn- 
ing (or the light?) is coming. X., XIII. 

Mdgmal, a better kind of cloth ; velvet. V. 
makhoding, rhubarb. I, 
mdl, place, dancing-place (perhaps a Tibetan 
word). I. 

malluru, to the place ; terminative case. I. 
rrialo, arrow-shaft. III. 
manSide mandeshxn, name of Daid deities. VI, 
mdmkb, making butter. XIV. 
mdrphud, butter-offering, T. I. 
mdrre, killing ; apparently a participle . XIV, 
mdsa, through me, instrumental case. XIV, 
mashrdn, glorification, VI. 
mashronla, to the glorification. The dative case 
is Tibetan. VII. 
med, 13 not. T. I. 

mebgte (perhaps mel ik thi), look! (make a 
lookt). IX. 

n^nnd, is it not ? T, VI. 

mfdus (=r mi 'adus), assembly of men. T. I, 

migsmd, eyebrow, T. VIII. 

Mmaiosa, plural of the name of the Dards 
^Mindib' The plural sa is probably the 
Tibetan pluial m sag. But it may be the 
instrumental case : By the Dard, 
mingdti, he-goat (or he-goats ?). XIV. 
miyul, land of mep, the earth. T. I. 
mordg, savoury (or morog 7). XL 
mdtshun, mice ; plural. IX. 
m&mmd, uncle. Ordinary term of address to 
every male Daid. I — XIV. 
mdmmdse, by the uncle. Instrumental case. 
X., XL 

mdndrd ( = mu,\tig'] 'adra), pearl-like. T. VIII. 

Ns, festival. The word occurs in the title, 
m, holoah ! exclamation. X. 
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lachung, girl, virgin, T. I. 
nachmga, girls, seems to be siahis consimctus. 
It occurs in connection Tvith sa (sag), all. 
III. 

ndd, illness. T. I, 
ndgga leitn, let us lead out. XIII. 
naMM, they come out (naJ^dt), III. 
nalJiazun, let us come out ! It is either future 
or imperative tense. V. 
nam (= ymm), sky, heaven, T. X. 
ndmchd ( = ma cha), earring. T. VIII. 
ndmkyil, middle of the sky, zenith. T, VI. 
nam, honor, glorification. XI. 
ndng, in, inside. T. II. 
ndnggong, the lower fertile part of the village. 

T. Ill, IX. 
nolo, forehead. VIII. 

nomo, honor, glorification. The same as narno ; 
it is a case of assimilation to the second 
syllable. 

«u, go on 1 exclamation. VII. 
nubbad (nupat), it arrives (they arrive?). XI., 
VI. 

nubhadings, arrived; apparently a past participle, 

III. 

nyd, on, upon (translated by ‘on the shoulder’). 

IV. 

nydll, thirst. X. 
nyedru, into. XIII. 
nyilo, blue. 11. 
nyisJiar, sunrise. T. VIII. 


OSyai, AoloaAi exclamation. X. 

6dte dmbar {Site), name of a flower. I. 
ophud, milk-offering. T. I. 
oyd, goat (or goats ?). XII. 


Pachung, ripened. Apparently a past participle. 
IX. 

paglor, meadow. IX. 

pdgkiir, meadow, Apparently the same as the 
preceding ; which is the more correct form 
I cannot decide. II. 

pagleurrizha, on the meadow ; gha and xhe are 
terminations of the dative case. II. 
vaitri, to the pasture. *XI, 


pajulesa, the shepherds, sa, (s= sag) is the ter- 
mination of the pluial. I. 
joaZo, arrow-blade. III, 

Parkudda, name of a village, VI. 
pashi6, the woolly hair on the sheep, XIV. 
payi, goats and sheep (in a herd), X. 
peretd, filled. Compare also pired, XI. 
pJial pJidl, dispersed, T. III. 
pkayul, fatherland. T. IX. 
phedg (= phye), flour-offering. T. VII. 
phtlltki joltno, black-bird. Name of a mytho- 
logical bird. II. 

phephud (or phepMd), flour-offering, T, I. 
phog, burnt offering of pencil-cedar. T, VII„ 
XIII. 

phulichxm, let us offer. Apparently related to 
Tibetan pliulba. It is either imperative or 
future tense. Ill, 

phunienne, they put on clothing. It may be a 
form of the passive voice. Compare 
anenne> I. 

pkunjidla, to [his] satisfaction. It is apparently 
a mistake for punjidla. Compare pun, &c. 
pJiunyun, let us put on [the dress]. It is cither 
imperative or future tense. V. 
pkyCgsuru, towards the direction. Teiminative 
case. In Tibetan the termination su would 
suffice. T. IX. 
picag, knife, T. III. 
pidledgshan, clever m drinking. VII. 
pilayun, let us wrap round [the turban]. V. 
pirM (pered, perH), is filled, or are filled. XI. 
polo, then. III — XIV. 
pun, filled. XII. 

punjol, fill ! Imperative tense. XII. 
punjung, filled [with food]; satisfied. Appar- 
ently a past participle. XIII. 
pushro, flower. I, 


Ranise, with sheep. Instrumental case. XIV. 
Rdshtion, local name. 1. 

Rdshiranw urou, either locative or termmative 
case of Bdshtran. I. 
raza, is said, or is called. II. 
rdzisinne, is called. II. Compare such forms as 
driinne, pTiunUnnl, &c. 

ramng, said. Apparently a past participle. X. 
n, mountain, hill, T, II. 
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-nggtch'enne, they prepared ; but it may be the 
past voice : it is prepaied. Perhaps related 
to Tibetan ngces. I. 

rithTwng, Apparently a past participle. III. 
rog rtg, crowded. T. III. 

Rang churgyM, a local name. VI. 
rung, hilU mountain. II. 
range, hills. It is either plural or aiatus cm- 
siruetus. II. 


Sd ( =: sag), all. Termination oi the plural, 
T. III. 

sd (or se), with. Termination of the instrumental 
case. 

sabmng {^rtsahmng), good grass. T. XI. 
sdli, near. VI. 

sanglim, let us take off. It is either future or 
imperative tense. XIII . 
sdngngasinne, they assemble. But it may be 
the passive voice : they are assembled. I. 
Santdsa, with Smid. Instrumental case of a 
local name. VI. 

satttin, let i^s gather. It is either future or 
imperative tense, X. 

§40, flour. X. 

8dt% friend (or friends ?). IX, 
iSa^AsiZ, local name. III. 

Sdihsihirmtia, m Sathsil, locative or terminative 
. case. III. 

sderledgshan, good in blessing, VII. 
sereator, golden, (The first pait of the word is 
Tibetan.) VIII, 
aSmid, a kind of barley. T. IX. 

flesh, meat. T, III. 
aM, arrow. HI. - 

stony, barren. V. (Tibetan: ahdgma), 
shdr, east. T. IV. 
shdro, ibex (singular and plural). Ill, 

Shiggar, name of a village VI. 
aho, white II. 
aho, one hundred, III. 
ahoinde, bundled, hiatus constructus. III. 
shrdlo (shralo), hair. T. VIII. 
shring, horn. IV . 
sJiringe, horns (plural?). XIV. 
shrumiyd, tiredness. X. 
sMgtug, grove of pencil cedars. The first part 
of the word is Tibetan. VI. 


silmd (.Tibetan : smgmd), clear (of a fluid). VII. 
ainnio, happiness. III. 

SMrddgMd, local name. SledrdogMddi, Tibetan 
genitive. VI. 
ahurma, star T. I. 

shge, look there » Imperative case. Compare 
Slyipung. XI. 
aJcySa, present, T. III. 
sleyidbd, place of happiness. T. IX. 
aTtytdpd, happiness. T. IX. 
aJcytpmg, looking. It is either a gerund or a 
participle. Compare shje. XIII. 

Shjiahur, local name. Apparently the same as 
KyesJiur, Kyishur, VI. 

sm&nces, powder-horn. T. smanc^suru, in the 
powder-horn ; locative case. Ill, 
snyirurM (Tibetan : ynyiddu), in the sleep. X, 
sodeoan (=AsocZ bde caTi), blessed T. VI. 
apdngrtsi, name of a flower. T. XI. 
apoicha (Tibetan spoces), change ! Imperative 
tense. VIII. , 

s«, who, whoever, all (in SttZrevi.) . T, VII. 
attren, assembly of men. VII. 

asleep. I cannot decide whether this 
is a participle or another form of the verb, 
X, 

lying (?). IX. 


Tdgse (= Uagate), making ready. T. VII. 
tdngal (or Uangaa), place of giving [the feast], 
T. V, 

tapdym, let us cook (piepare). It is clthex 
future or imperative tense . X [ II . 
tardg, imitates the sound of climbing. T. III. 
tdruna, youths. Tins form is apparently atatua 
conatructv;a. III. 

tdrunS, youths. Ordinary plural, I, 
tembrel ( =; rten ’abrel), good omen. T. V. 
tet'd, thi'ee II. 

terahwje, to the three, dative case. T. 
tlidring, goat-skin, used as a vessel for fluids or 
butter. XIII, 
ihi chive, keep us ! I. 
the, make ’ Imperative tense. Ill, 
ihid (thet), they make. Present tense. XEI. 
fhiyung, made (perhaps a participle). X. 
tkrdlle, beautiful (plural ?), I. 
thrdr, cold, coldness. X. 
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thrtlld, beautiful. Compare ihrdllei ihrMlo is 
perhaps a case of assimilation of the vowel 
to the second syllable. VIII., XIII, 
thrucun, let us milk (the cows). It is either 
future tense or imperative tense. XIII. 
Oimssig (thvM ik), a hug, an embrace j ihrh ik 
the, make an embrace ' III., IX. 
thrvdnff, imitates the sound of the bow-string. 
III. 

ihsdma thsam thsdm, exclamation, expressing 
love. III. 

thsdrag (Tibetan : ihsmgrag), a race (running'). 
T. XIII. 

thsdshu, little garden. _ T. VII, 
thso ocean, lake ; thsozha, on the lake, 

dative case. T. II. 
thsova, pasture. T. XI. 
fhsiig (htsug), beginning. T. VI. 
thungt to drmk. T. X. 
thwru, skin. IV. 

tija, to you. Dative case. L, III., XI. 
til, uUil, far off, can hardly be seen. T. III. 
tilm tilmart name of a flower. XI. 
iin'g {tink)i qvuckly. VII. 
it, then. I. — XIV. 

iofo, then. L — XIV, This is the normal pronun- 
ciation. The pronunciation toto is due to 
the metre. 

irai, going. It is translated by a gerund in the 
Tibetan. VI. 

tre, go 1 Imperative tense. XI, 
tntyun, let us dance! It is either future or 
- imperative tense. VI, 
tr^aki, cold, coldness. X. 

itr&t), is bom (or are bom ?). Present 
tense. XII. 

Jidndan, sandal-wood. T, III. 
tsd^c^ (or tsddar)t shawl,. .T. I. 
tsSn, near. III. 

tsemgorii, at the head of the dancers. T. HI. 
tsepa, the great climber (literally; the man of 
the summit). T, III. 

.tsSSf game, dance (rises), T. IV, 

tsesd, dancing-place, T. IV. 

tsese (rtsesai), of the dancing-place. T, HI. 

ting tung, curly, clustered. I. 


Ud (kth^), they come out. V. 

(=s ospri), cream. T. XlII. 


ufhe, come out > Imperative tense. IV. 
utJiea, come out 1 rise 1 Apparently also impera- 
tive tense. VIII. 

uthyung, come out ; it looks like a participle, 
but it can hardly be one. Or is the yung 
the Tibetan word yong^ Then it could 
mean ‘ nsing comes,’ 
vihod, cap. T. V, 

4zi, bit, mouthful. III. 


Wdr, stomach, stomachs. XI. 


Yaldor (Tibetan : Yardor), name of a village in 
the upper part of the valley. Ydldom, m 
TaUor, T. IX., XI. 
ydndnng, name of Dard gods. V., VI. 
ydngmd, the most early kind of barley. T. I., IX. 
ydngkar (yang dkar), white barley. T. IX. 
ydrhd, at first. II. 
ydsha, loYQ. T, III, IX. 
ye, come I Imperative tense. XI. 
ye, what P II. 

yeghe, on what ? Dative case, II. 
yonM, mountain-pass. III. 
ydnndghd, on the left. (The first part of the 
word is Tibetan.) IV. 

y^g, come. Is this word related to ye, come, 
or to the Tibetan word yong, come ? 


!Zamahb, food, meal, T. XI. 
gdngpd (=bgangp6), good. T. I. 
earbai), gold or silver-embroidered cloth. V. 
edbyledgshan, clever in approaching the game. 
III. 

gM (or ja). Dative termination. II. 
gJidg, day. T. III. 

gkdgkor, the many pigtails of the women, VIII. 

ghS (orjS). Dative termination. II. 

zhu (yzh^, bow. T. IV. 

zhu, praying. T. XII. 

zhutg (xhu ik), a prayer. T. XIV, 

zhUllt, sauce. VII. 

zMngstiru, in ihe middle. The Tibetan would 
have zhungssu or zhungdu, T. XI. 
drmig, bright. T. VIII. 
gnura, name. II. 

ssdr rgyan pddma, name of a flower. T, VII. 
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Note. 

When counting over all the words coutained in the above Vocabulary, I found that, of the 
about 420 words, forms and names, only 180 are of Tibetan origin. 

On the map certain districts are marked * lost districts of the Da dialect.' It must be under- 
stood, that these districts were lost comparatively recently. I have discovered traces of the 
Da dialect at Khalatse. In ancient times the territory of this dialect seems to have esctended far 
beyond Khalatse towards the East, 


CHANAKTA’S LAND AND REVENUE POLICY. 

(4th Gentury B. C.) 

BY B. SHAMASASTBT, B.A. 

(Concluded from p, 59,) 

(A A) Country Revenue, 

Note. 

Such, were the several sources of revenue by which ancient kings of India collected 
for them an enormous income within the several forts of their petty States. Let us now turn 
out attention to the several sources of revenue in country parts (rdiktra) of their kingdom. 

(AB) Produce from Crown-lands. 

Note. 

It is an historical fact that the ancient kings owned vast tracts of land and had them culti- 
vated by Government Agency. The produce from Crown- lands was called siia, and it was of 
great importance in those days. 

It was the duty of the Superintendent of Agriculture to see to the cultivation of Crown- 
lands, to collect various seeds and manure in time, and to attend to the sowing and harvesting 
work in Crown-lands. Apart from oollectmg the produce from Crown-lands, the Superin- 
tendent of Agriculture had also to receive the proportional quantities of grains due to the king 
from private collectors. 


1 . 

Out of the grain grown by irrigation carried on by hands (hasta prdvartima), the collector 
shall receive one-fifth of the total quantity so grown, Ont of that which is grown by irrigation 
conducted by carrying water on shoulders (skandha prdvartima), he shall receive one-fourth of 
the total. Out of that which is grown by irrigation conducted by pumping water from rivers 
(sroto-yanira p'dvartima) he shall receive one-third of the total. Out of that which is grown by 
irrigation through water raised from tanks, lakes, and streamlets (nadtsarastdJea Upodglidta), he 
shall receive one-fourth of the total quantity so grown. Apart from paying the above water-rate 
(udalsabhdga), private cultivators (svavirySpajivins) shall pay as tax from one-fourth to one-fifth 
of the grain they grow, or more than fixed tax, if they do not get into trouble thereby. 
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NTote. 

We shall see later on that ancient kings, when in war with other kings, nsed to collect 
large amount of money by levying such special taxes as Icara and bah ; and that while their 
real object was to provide themselves against impending wars or other undertakings of their 
own making, their plea in levying hara and baU was to propitiate gods. 

(AC) Merchants in Country Places. 


Merchants in country parts like those in forts had to pay the toll, vyajh and other taxes. 

(AD) Superintendent of Ferries. 

1 . 

The Superintendent of Boats and Ships shall supervise the voyage of ships on the open sea 
and navigable rivers, and keep accounts of the fares collected from travellers for crossing rivers, 
natural or artificial lakes and streams. 


Villages on the hanks of rivers or on the sea-shore shall pay to the Government such 
amount of money as has been fixed for them to pay. Fishermen shall pay one-sixth of their 
haul as charge for license to launch their fishing-boats. Merchants living in cities situated on 
the sea-shore or on the banks of rivers, shall pay not only the toll on all merchandise they 
purchase, but also the portion (hhdga) which is dne to the king out of imported commodities. 
Collectors of pearls and conch shells, who employ for this purpose Government boats and ships, 
shall pay a fixed amount of boat-hire. If they employ their own boats and ships, they will 
be exempt from this charge. 


3. 

The Superintendent of Boats and Ships shall also be in charge of the accounts relating to 
commerce in port-towns. He shall show parental regard towards weather-beaten ships arriving 
at port-towns. The rate of toll on merchandise conveyed by ships shall be one-half of that 
which is levied on merchandise conveyed by land. He shall beg a certain amount of tolls on 
all ships’ merchandise that touch or anchor in the harbours of port-towns. He shall destroy 
not only dangerous ships, but also those that are bound for enemies’ countries or likely to 
disturb the peace of trading centres. 


4. 

On such large rivers as are only fordable in autumn and summer, the Superintendent shall 
launch big boats provided with a master, a pilot, a sailor, and other necessary crew. Streams 
that are nnfordable only during the rainy season shall be provided with small boats or 
ferries. With a view to arrest the arrival or departure of enemies, the crossing, without 
a pass, of all rivers, fordable or nnfordable, shall be forbidden. Persons found fording rivers 
at other than prescribed times shall be punished with a fine of 1,000 ^anas. Persons who are 
found fording rivers without a pass shall pay a fine of 27 jpanas, whether such fording be 
timely or untimely. State spies, messengers, soldiers, servants carrying provisions for the 
army, fishermen, villagers carrying on their head such commodities as firewood, grass, flowers, 
fruits and vegetables, and herdsmen shall be at liberty to ford nvers on all occasions. The 
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Superintendent of Rivers shall issne free pass to persons who lannch their own boats or ferries 
to cross rivers. He shall likewise issne free pass to Brahmans, ascetics, the yonng, the old, 
the afflicted, pregnant women, and persons who carry seeds and provisions to villages situated 
in marshy tracts. 


5. 

The Superintendent shall arrest persons of the following description : — 

(1) Persons eloping with the wives or daughters of other persons ; 

(2) Persona carrying stolen properly ; 

(3) Persons of a disturbed appearance; 

(4) Persons carrying on clandestine traffic in precious ware ; 

(5) Persons under sudden disguise ; 

(6) Ascetics without any sign of their class or faith ; 

(7) Persons pretending to be afflicted ; 

(8) Persons of an agitated mind ; 

(9) Persons that appear to be engaged in carrying on any secret purpose, such as 

secret message, poisons, and explosives ; and 

(10) Persons travelling with no definite purpose. 

(AE) Bates of Boat-hire. 

1 . 

A person taldng his wife or a quadruped with him shall pay as boat-hire one mdsha 
or one-sixteenth of a pam. Persons carrying a head-load or less than a head-load of any com- 
modities, and persons leading a horse ora cow, shall pay as boat-hire two mdskas. The boat-hire 
for a camel or a buffalo shall be four mdshas ; for a small cart, five mdshas ; for a cart of medium 
size with bullocks, six mdshas, and for a big cart, seven mdshas. Boat-hire for a cart-load of 
merchandise shall be four mdshas. Boat-hire on large rivers shall be at double the above rates. 

2 . 

Villages situated in marshy places shall pay a fixed quantity of victuals to the 
Grovernment. 


3. 

The Superintendent of Boundaries with Rivers shall levy the following taxes on travellers 

(1) Boat-hire. 

(2) Tolls. 

(3) Road cess on quadrupeds, 

(4) Road cess on merchandise.. - 

Persons carrying on their merchandise without a pass shall be deprived of their 
merchandise. 
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Persons conveying any kind of commodifcy on otker tkan prescribed times, and persons 
fording rivers in places other than prescribed for fording, shall be deprived of their entire 
commodity. 


Masters of ships shall be held responsible for any loss incurred by travellers on account of 
want of sufficient crew or on account of sailing in a damaged ship. 


The above rules and regulations about ferries and boats shall be in force between the 
months of June and September (Ashadha and Kartika) of every year. 

(AE) Hines. 


1 . 

Mines which require large outlay of capital and labour to work out may be leased 
out to private contractors on condition of their paying to the Government either a fixed 
portion of the output from the mines or a fixed amount of money. Such mining operations as 
entail no considerable expenditure may be worked out by Government agency. 


The king shall maintain as a Government monopoly the essaying of ores, collection of ores, 
coming and commerce in minerals, and shall levy the following nine rates from miners : — 

(1) Mulya . — The value of the output from mines. 

(2) VihMga . — A certain portion (one-fifth or one-sixth) of the output, 

(8) Yyaji . — Five per cent, more, both in cash and kind, over and above the value and 
portion of the output. 

(4) ParigTia . — ^Testing charge payable at the. rate of one-eighth of a pana per cent, on 

the value of the output. 

(5) Atyaya. — ^Fixed fines collected from miners for offences which they may or may 

not have committed in the course of their mining operations. 

(6) Tolls. 

(7) Vaidharana . — Compensation on account of causing loss, either in manufacture or 

commerce. 

(8) Vanda . — Fines imposed on occasions for transgressing mining rules. 

(9) Rupilea , — Eight per cent, more on the cash payable to the Government by 

miners. 


(AG) Gardens. 

Note. 

It has been already shown in connection with agriculture how the ancient kings exacted 
from cultivators two kinds of taxes, one, a land-tax, equivalent to one-fifth or one-sixth part of 
the total produce, and another, water-rate (vdakabMgajj equal to one-fifth or qne-fourth of the 
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total produce of fields. Gardens were no exception to these two taxes. Besides these two taxes, 
which must necessarily have been collected within the area of gardens, gardeners had, while 
selling their garden-produce, to submit to a farther reduction of one-sixth of the valne of the 
garden-produce in the name of tolls. With a view to preventing smuggling and to enforce 
strict collection of tolls on the sale-proceeds of all kinds of commodities, mannfactnrers and 
cultivators were prevented, under the penalty of heavy fines, to sell commodities in the very 
localities where they were manufactured or grown, 


1 . 

Purchasers of minerals and other commodities from mines shall pay a fine of 600 jpanas 
Sale of flowers and fruits in gardens shall be punished with a fine of 50 pctnas. Sale of 
vegetables in vegetable gardens shall be punished with a fine of 99^ paitas. Purchase of grains 
from fields shall be punished with a fine of 150 pawn. A fine of 2^ panas shall be levied on all 
kinds of vegetable-produce as a punishment for offences which cultivators are likely to commit 
unnoticed by the Government, 


(AH) Forests, 

Note. 

Forests were under the management of an official called the Superintendent of Baw 
Produce.” It was his duty to collect timber, bamboo, hemp, poisons, skins, drugs, and other 
various raw materials. 


(AI) Cattle. 

Note. 

Except on special occasions needing large amounts of money, no tax seems to have been 
levied on the cattle of the people in those days, still it seems probable that the ancient kings 
derived considerable amount of revenue from cattle-pounds and from tolls levied on the sale 
of cattle. 


1 . 

The seller of a cow shall pay to the Government one-fourth of a pana per cow sold. 

Note, 

Owners of quadrupeds had to pay the following fines for allowing them to stray and graze 
in the village pasture lands ; — 


A fine of one-fonrth of a pana for a camel or a buffitlo ; one-eighth of a pana for a cow, 
a horse, or an ass ; onersixteenth of a pane for each of such quadrupeds as goats, Double 
the above rates of fines shall be paid for allowing quadrupeds to lie down on the pasture lands 
after grazing, 

If stray quadrupeds graze on crops, their owners shall pay double the loss to thosU v^ho 
sustained the loss. 
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(AJ) Special Taxes. 

Note. 

It is an historical fact that ancient India was, nnlike modern India, divided into a number 
of principalities, under petty kings, who were at war with each other. The natural consequence 
of this state of things was that ancient kings were in constant need of men and money, not 
only to maintain the safety of their own States, but also to conquer neighbours. They were, 
therefore, under the necessity of resorting to the levy of special taxes on their subjects. It 
appears that they were too full of guile to call such special impositions by the name of tax* 
They styled ii pranaya or ** begging.” 


1 . 

A Hug who finds himself in a great financial trouble and needs money, shall collect 
money by begging. In such parts of his country as purely depend upon rain for water, and are 
rich in grain, he shall beg of his subjects for one-third" or one-fourth of their grain. He shall 
never beg of such of his subjects as live in barren tracts of his country or are of great help in 
constructing various kinds of public works, such as, bridges, roads, forts, &c. Nor shall he beg 
of those who are of great help to him in planting, or maintaining timber, or elephant forests. 
He shall, on the other hand, supply with grain and cattle those who clear out forest and build 
cities or villages. He shall also purchase what remains after deducting as much of the grain as 
is required for seeds and subsistence of his subjects. He shall never touch anything of the 
property of forest tribes or of Brahmans. If these people have abundance of grain, the king 
may purchase the surplus, paying, however, in return more than its worth in money. 


If the above measures prove impracticable, then such of the king’s employes as the Collec- 
tor-General and the Superintendent of Agriculture shall do their best to grow summer crops. 
They shall seize all those persons who are guilty in one way or another, and employ them in 
the work of such cultivation. During the time of the harvest of summer crops raised by private 
people, they shall levy from private cultivators one-third or one-fourth of their grain. They 
shall also collect from the people one-sixth of them forest-produce and of such commodities as 
cotton, wax, fabrics, wool, silk, medicines, drugs, sandal, flowers, fruits, vegetables, firewood, 
bamboos, flesh, &c. 


3. 

Thiey shall also take dne-half of all ivory and skins of animals, aud punish with a fine of 
1,000 panas those who without obtaining a license from the Government trade in ivory or skins. 
So much for begging among cultivators. 


Note, 

Before going on to deal with the special taxes levied by ancient kings on merchants, it is 
necessary to understand the particular meaning tliat was attached to the word kara, used 
by Gh&uakya in connection with the taxes on merchants. In his lexicon called Ndmalingdnu-’ 
sdsanOf Amarasimha regards the words bhdga, hali, and Itara. as synonymous in the general sense 


[A prooeBflettocesBfuliy applied by European kings of old also. *•* Eo.] 
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of tax, in the ArihaMstra, the same words are applied to three different special taxes. As 

has been already seen, the word bMga is used in the sense of one-fifth or one-sixth of the total 
produce of a field payable to the Government, while bali is a special tax levied apparently for 
religions purposes. 

But since Ghanakya uses such expressions as 50 karas, 40 karas, &c., the word hara seems 
to imply a certain unit or units of tax in terms of the standard coin current in those days, and 
it becomes necessary to ascertain what unit is implied thereby. 

It has been seen that a herdsman in charge of a hundred State cows had to pay to the 
Government 8 vardkas or 229 sirs of gM per annum. This payment is termed in the Arthmdstra 
as kara-prati-kara or ‘payment in lien of hara.^ Therefore, 229 sers of gM was the equivalent 
to the unit of tax denoted by the kara. It has also been pointed out that, at the time of Ghanakya, 
commodities were five, more probably six, times as cheap as they are now. Hence the purchasing 
power of a pam, equal to two-thirds of our rupee, seems to have been 20 sirs of gM. Hence 
the numerical value of a kara seems to be 11^, which is equivalent to the value of 229 sirs of 
gM at 20 sirs per pana. Making some allowance for over-valuation and for negligence to 
consider the effects of supply, demand, over-production and locality on the market value of 
particular commodities, we may take a kara to be equal to 10 instead of 11/^. There is ample 
-justification for this assumption in the fact that a kai (a hand containing five fingers), used in 
numbering cowdungf-cakes, means five in the Elanarese language. It is, therefore, more than 
probable that a kara was taken to stand for ten, for the reason that the two hands contain ten 
fingers. In other words, by a kara was meant ten pa^as. 


4. 

Merchants dealing with gold, diamonds, silver, precious stones, pearls, corals, horses, and 
elephants shall pay 60 karas (i. e., 500 panas). Those that trade in cotton threads, cloths, 
copper, brass, bronze, sandal, medicine and wines shall pay 40 karas. Those that trade in 
grains, liquids, iron and carts shall pay 80 karas. 


Those that carry on the trade in glass and also artisans of fine workmanship shall pay 
20 karas. Inferior artisans and carpenters shall pay 10 karas. Those that trade in timber, 
bamboos, stones and mud-pots, and hotel-keepers, shall pay 5 karas. Dramatists and prostitutes 
shall pay half of their annual earnings. The entire property of goldsmiths shall be confiscated 
and taken into the king’s treasury ; no mercy shall be shown to them ; for they carry on their 
fraudulent trade while pretending at the same time to be honest and innocent. So much about 
begging among merchants. 


Persons rearing cocks and pigs shall surrender to the Government half of their stock of 
ammals. Those that keep sheep, goats and other lower quadrupeds shall give one-sixth of 
their live-stock. Those that keep cows, buffaloes, mules, and asses shall give one-tenth of their 
hve-stock. So much for begging among herdsmen. 

7. 


Such begging shall be made only once and never twice. 
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8 . 

When such begging proves impracticable, the king’s employes shall seek subscriptions from 
citizens and country-people alike under false pretences of carrying this or that kind of business 
in the interests of the people. Persons taken in concert shall publicly pay handsome donations, 
and the same fact shall be published among the people at large, 

9 . 

The king’s employes shall revile those whose subscriptions fall very low. Worthy people 
shall be requested to barter their gold for other kinds of precious things which belong to the 
king. Those who, of their own accord, offer their wealth to the king shall be honoured with 
a rank in the court, an umbrella, or a turban, or some jewel or medal. 


10 . 

The king’s spies, under the guise of sorcerers, shall, nnder pretence of ensuring safety, 
carry away the money, not only of the society of heretics (^ashoTidts) and of temples, but also 
of the dead, provided that they are not BrShmans. 


The Superintendent of Religious Institutions and Temples shall collect in one place the 
money, jewelry, and other property of different temples and other religious institutions and 
transfer them to the king’s treasury. 


IZ. 


Either shall he collect money under the pretence of holding at night processions of gods or 
of performing other religious ceremonies, with a view to avert impending calamities. 


13. 

Or else shall he proclaim the arrival of gods, by pointing out to the people any of the trees 
in the king’s garden which has produced untimely fruits and flowers. Or by causing 
a false panic from the arrival of an evil-spirit on a tree in the city, wherein a man is hidden 
making all sorts of devilish noises, the king’s spies, in the guise of shall collect 

money with a view to propitiate the evil-spirit and send it back. 


14. 

Or the spies, in the garb oij6gis, may call upon spectators to see a serpent with numberless 
heads in a well connected with a subterranean passage and collect fees from them for 
the sight. 

Or they may place in a bore-hole made in the body of an image of a serpent, or in a hole in 
the corner of a temple, or in the hollow of an ant-hill, a cobra which is, by diet, rendered 
unconscious, and call upon orednloos spectators to see it on payment of a certain amount 
of fee. 
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15 . 

As to persons who are not by nature credulous, the y^^'^-spies shall sprinkle over or give 
a drink of such sacred water to them as is mixed with anaesthetic ingredients and attribute 
their insensibility to the curse of gods. Either may they infuse faith in the minds of the 
incredulous by causing an outcast person^^ to be bitten by a cobra. Thus the king’s spies, 
in the garb of jSgts, shall gather, on the pretext of performing religious ceremonies, of showing 
unusual religious phenomena, or of undertaking remedial measures agamst impending calamities, 
Bufidoient amount of money to fill his empty treasury. 


16 . 

Or else one of the king’s spies, in the garb of a merchant, may become a partner to a rich 
merchant and carry on trade in concert with him. As soon as a considerable amount of money 
has been gathered by sale, he shall rob the whole and transfer to the king’s treasury. Spies in 
the garb of coiners and goldsmiths may employ similar means to gather gold for the treasury. 


17 . 

Or else a spy, in the garb of a rich merchant or a real rich merchant famous for his 
vast commerce, may borrow or purchase on credit vast quantities of gold, silver and various 
commodities on the pretext of exporting them for profitable sale abroad ; or attaching his 
whole commerce, he may not only borrow vast quantities of gold, but also receive value 
for commodities to be supplied from abroad. After having done this, he may allow himself to 
be robbed of the same at night. 


18 . 

Prostitute spies, under the garb of chaste women, may cause themselves to be enamoured of 
persons who are naturally vicious and guilty of various crimes punishable by the Government. 
No sooner are the guilty persons seen within the abode of the female spies than they shall be 
seized and their property confiscated to the Government. Or State spies, whose profession is to 
administer poison to political offenders, may bring about a quarrel between two guilty persons 
born of the same family, and administer poison to one or the other. The survivor and his 
party shall be accused of poisoning and their property confiscated and taken to the Government. 
Or a claimant may be set up against a guilty citizen of wealth to claim a large amount of 
money professed to have been placed in his custody by the claimant, or a large debt outstand- 
ing at the credit of the claimant against the citizen, or a share of parental property. The 
king’s spy may murder him at night and lay the charge at the door of the citizen. Then the 
citizen and his party may be arrested and their property confiscated and taken to the 
Government. 


Or an outcast person may be induced to enroll himself as a servant to a rich citizen 
of unrighteous conduct. The servant may be murdered by a spy at night and the citizen 
accused of the crime. Consequently his property may be confiscated and taken to the 
Government. 


IT [<« xhe oatoast person ” was evidently looked on as a mere animal held at the pleasure of ptesons 
of “ oaste.”— E d.] 
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20 . 

Or a spy, under the garb of a jdg% and pretending to be proficient in witchcraft, may 
offer inducements to a guilty citizen of wealth to acquire more wealth by taking in aid 
his witchcraft, and say : — - 

“ I am proficient in such witchcraft as brings inexhaustible wealth, or entitles a man to get 
admission into the king's palace, or can win the love of any woman, or can put an end 
to the life of one’s enemy, or can lengthen one’s duration of life, or can give a son to any one if 
desired.” 

If the citizen shows any desire to carry on the process of witchcraft securing wealth, the 
jogi may make rich offerings, consisting of flesh, wine and scent, to the deity in such a locality 
wherein a dead body of a man or of a child with a little quantity of money has been previously 
hidden. After the performance of worship is over, the hidden treasure may be dug out and the 
citizen may be told that as the offerings fell short, the treasure is proportionately small ; that 
the richest of offerings should be made to acquire vast amount of treas ure, and tha t he 
may purchase with the newly-acquired wealth rich offerings. Then the citizen may be caught 
in the very act of purchasing commodities for offering and accused of crime» 


2X, 

A female spy, under the garb of a bereaved mother, may, in connection with the above case, 
raise an alarm, crying that her baby was stolen, when other spies may prove the identity of the 
baby with the dead body of the child dug up in the witchcraft of the previous night. 


Or a spy, under the garb of a cooly, may enroll himself as a servant to a rich citizen 
of wicked conduct and mix counterfeit coins with the money in the possession of his master and 
make room for his arrest. 


Or a spy, under the guise of a goldsmith, may enroll himself as goldsmith to a rich citizen of 
rio-hteous conduct, and, gathering in the house of his master such instruments as are necessary 
‘ tTmLufaoture counterfeit coins, may allow himself, together with his master, to be arrested 
(and punished with confiscation of his master’s property). 


Measures such as the above shall be taken only against the wicked and never against 
the innocent and virtnons.i® 


CAR) The Principle of Bevenhe Collection. 

1 . 


Just as fruits are gathered from a garden as often as they become ripe, so ^ 

from the people as often as it becomes ripe. Oolleotion of revenue or of fruits, w e 
rnripe,thall never be carried on. lest their source may he injured and the productive capacity 
of the source itself may he seriously affected. .. 


» [Clearly the false police ewe xs no new invention 


India. -E d.1 
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MANISHA PANOHAKAM OF SEI SANKARAOHAETA. WITH THE GLOSS 
OF PATAIMALI. 

BT Q, R. SUBBAMIAH PANTULU, 

I BOW to the ParamStma of beautiful form, omuipresent, the all-knowing, the all-healthv the 
omiupoleiit the eternal, the pare, the and the formless. I bow to the feet of the 

Almighty, who IB always healthy, who is not manacled by ehmatie differences nor by change of form 
nor by sin, and who is the last and best resort for all people that bow to him. ’ 

Sira, mercy and riches Incarnate, intent npon treeing the crealnres of this world who a,, 
immersed in the ocean of misery from the trammels of «.msdr, appeared in days ZLo« Z 
Si^rr Sanhardohdrya, who was gofng to the holj citrot lenar« 

spake ifhim an7_ ‘ “ Wm ^ =tad aloof, when th, chancUHa 

“0, greatest of 5iBhis ! hndly answer the following queries of mine properly Do von 

I^d “'r' 5 Ot. doyon wish my ammatesonUo 

stand aloof from your animat, soni ? He who thns question, th. reraoit, of the EiBh.'sTtatIZ.t. 
doubts them in Older to establish his own theonos. It is not light to .Lot thaW 
as yonr body is a body made up of food, so also is mine. So, on tbm hmothesia 'f 

no right to make me stand Joof from you. Nor is the second qnesUon »ioepLble,Tr“m™ I 
existences are the s.m anywhere mid STerywhere. So it is Improper to talk of a mnltiplic it, of 1^1 
and a consequent differentiation between them. Whence arises the diflerence b!iS„ p ' a 
andanon-Briihmai, in Parabrahmd, who shines supreme a. a wnreletfran nursed 
and who IS far above the mdydvio, inanimate, and sorrowful aUmlcdra (egoism) ^To^^tr"^’ 
sample or two, is there an^ difference between the redection of the sun asl appears m fhe h T 
waters o the Ganges and as it appears in the drains of a ehanddla street? A^the 
fills a golden or an earthen pot is not manacled by any good or bad charaoLf^L df 
characterless. Whoever sees differences in his own things could never be freed from * f 

tam$dr, which lead as a necessary consequence to death It is not r? U f f f trammels of 

in realities, when such differences are the product ^ ^ ITmefn bod ^ 
heard the words of the disguised chmddlay Siva llie aU-wL 
Issrntthe rSMwfurtfiru. bysYery means possible, felt no diahrelLMon 
as his mwd was always wholly immersed m the ocean nF Rrainn,'' 7 ^ ^ 

(disciples), revealed his owp experiences to them in order that •^t^muksAus 

distinctions without nndergomg the prelimCv laSl ! 

While namtingtoihemthe IJ of SZThine A 

Witness of all jdgraihavasthds, with the universd soul. ^ individual soul, the 

world as a witness, such an intelligent soul is myself such BrahmS. sees 

Whoever has firmness of faith in this, be heaekaL^/an ^ ^ intelligent viewer is myself, 
my Whoever recognises that thJ always pure^^^^^ ' Mm as 

he sees a differentiation of beings is a mere mdyaf an illusion I ""Mch 

of any sort or kind. Whoever mainkins thal this dual world h f 'VJ ^ a man 

and that this Ohit-BrahmS, the universal cause is thoLl + ^ unified in Chit-Brahmft, 

that this world is created using the triple-charactered JLrfillSrr* 
guru, he he any sort of person. (iHnsion) as an instrument, he is my 
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The world, beiug a bnsj world, appears to be true. You say that the silver in the mother-o’ -pearl 
is a new reality. How could the world in which we move and which we see every day be 
a non-reality ? If you should ask how I can account for advaita, unless I recognise the non-ieahty 
of the world, I answer that the non-reality of the world becomes a necessary consequence if the dual 
world becomes unified in Brahma and we see such a world. Therefore the wise, intelligent 
Brahma remains at last. ^Ye must always think that we are Brahma, the formless, the void, the one 
without a second. 

The wise men whose minds are free from egoism, envy lust and other similar qualities, suffer 
pleasures and pains without the least intention on their part, after submitting their bodies to 
Icarmic law. I bow to that dtma which has sway over life, over Indrias, and over sleep. 

In talking about the unity of Jiva and Brahmd, if we should say I am a sthula person, I am 
lame, I am deaf, &c., the word * I * as referring to self seems to apply to the dtma which partakes of 
the characteristics of the bodily organs. But that which appears like the bodily organs is not the 
dtma. For it is withm the reach of every person’s experience to say this is my body, this is my eye, 
this is my ear, this is my life, this is my mind, this is my intelligence, and to consider the difference 
between the meum and the tuum. By talking thus we seem to think that the ddma is different 
from the organs of the self. 

When the *1’ is referred to the dtma, the ‘I* in such a case clearly appears to the mind of 
every ob 3 ect of the creation as different from the organs of the body, the mind, and the inteUigence. 
When we talk of this object, that objeet, and refer the words to a pot, &c., we consider the objects 
as different from ourselves. Similarly, it is manifest by the foregoing sentence that, since we apply 
the words ‘this,’ ‘that,* &c, to our bodily organs, we consider these as we consider pots, &c., 
to be different from our dtma. It is plain, therefore, that the dtma which is called the ‘I’ 
is the Sachidftnanda Brahmd.. The bodily organs to which the word ‘ this ’ is applied are 
not the dtma. 

The term ‘ Sachidananda’ was applied to the ‘I’ without the bodily organs. But while we say 
‘ I am a man,’ the expression means that the term ‘ man ’ is applied to ‘me.’ Here ‘ SachidSnanda’ 
refers to * man,’ and ‘ I ’ to the dtmaJ The expression, therefore, means the bodily * I.’ ‘ Sachidananda ’ 
has been applied to this bodily ‘ I.’ But in what has gone before, Brahmfttya was applied only to 
the ‘ I ’ — the non-bodily dtma. In the expression ' I am a man,’ it we should at present attribute 
Brahmatva to the bodily ‘I,’ the application seems to be inconsistent. Bat this inconsistency 
would be removed from what follows. Bodies are not self-luminous, hut their luminosity is guided 
by BrahmS. They are, therefore, distinct from the dtma. The I-ness or egoism in such bodies is 
a mere illusion. 

By the preceding objection it is manifest that the term * I ’ refers to the dtma and not to the body. 
But by stating that the dtma is known only by the knowledge of the ‘I’ it seems to be understood 
that the dtma is not self-luminous, but becomes luminous by the knowledge of the ‘ I.’ T his 
statement stands in direct antagonism to the saying of the truth that the dtma is self-luminous. 
But the objection cannot stand, for the antahkarana that is in us rises through the Indnas, sheds its 
lustre on the external objects, and takes the reflections of such objects into itself, *. e, the external 
objects are reflected in the antahkarana. Had there been no lustre in the mirror, which reflects our 
faces when we look into it, the power Of reflection cannot have been generated m it, and so our faces, 
too, cannot have appeared in it. Thus, if the antahkarana had not beea self-luminous, it cannot 
reflect external objects. 
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It is evident that the antahlarana has luminosity from the fact that by our daily experience 
we are able to see that it reflects external objects. This luminosity is not innate, but is the 
product o£ its contact with dfnia, and, therefore, the dtma itself reflects in the antahharana. It 
is this antahharana that has been hitherto spoken of as the ‘I.’ The ‘I’ has been already spoken 
of as the dtma. To the dull-witted the dtma has been spoken of as the antahharana. As the 
guru^ when initiating his disciple in Brahmavidya, teaches the student first, m order to load him 
step by step, that food is Brahma, then that life is BrahmS, and then, after the highest rung of the 
ladder is reached, shows him that the lowest steps are wrong, so, after establishing at first that the 
antahharana called the ‘ I ’ is the Brahma, when the student objects that the dtma known by the 
' I ’ loses its luminosity, the guru says that what is there called dtma is antahharana ; if Brahma 
IS to be known by a knowledge of the * I,’ the dtma is to be known by the antahharana ; that the 
dtma appearing as a witness is the cause of the luminosity which appears in the antahharana ; and 
that the dtma is to be known only through the antahharana known as the ‘ I.’ 

If the dtma is self-luminous, is there any necessity of the assistance of the antahharana (known 
as the ‘ I ’) to know it ? The dtma is surrounded by agndna or ignorance, and to know dtma this 
Ignorance ought to be destroyed. When a person firmly knows that the antahharana and dtma aie 
one, he attains the dtma sdhshdthdra, being himself above mdyamo ignorance. For the destruction 
of ignoiance, therefore, the antahharana known as the ‘I’ is necessary. To say that the individual 
soul IS Brahmd. therefore not faulty. 

Sankara, therefore, says that he recognises him as his gw u, who, after fnlly knowing that the 
dtma which dwells in the consciences of all creatures and guides the various movements of the Indrias, 
is the same as the self-luminous dtma (the universal soul), enj’oys the resulting Brahmftnanda. 

It is but natuial for every person to love his dtma, i. e., himself, better than any other object. 
There can be no love for any uninteresting object. Therefore, experience shows that the dtma is 
of greatest interest. Since the form of Brahma is dnaiida, Sankara says that the individual 
soul attains Brabmfttva. Indra and other angels are satisfied with a very little Brahradnanda. 
The man who enjoys eternal bliss, having an aimless mind, becomes an object of adoration 
to the angels. 


FOLKLORE OF THE TELUGUS. 

BY G. K. SUBEAMIAH PANTULU. 

(Continued from p, SO.) 

No. 2. — Arrogance Defeated? 

There was a lordly tree on one of the heights of the Himalayas. In many centuries, it 
had spread out its -branches wide round; its trunk was huge audits twigs and leaves vrere 
innumerable. Under its shade, toil-wom elephants in rut, bathed in sweat, used to rest, and 
many other kinds of animals also. Loaded with fruit and fl.owers,, it was the abode of 
innumerable parrots, male and female. In travelling along their routes, caravans of merchants 
and ascetics residing in the woods used to rest under its shade. 


* [An jiiBtaiioe of Eralinianio moral teaching thiougb a folktale. — En. j 
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Once upon a time, Nftrada approached and addressed the tree, saying — “0, thou art 
delightful. 0, thou art charming ! 0 foremost of trees, I am always delighted at thy sight. 
0 charming tree, delightful birds of diverse kinds, and elephants and other animals cheerfully 
live on thy gigantic branches and under their shade. I never see any of them broken by the 
"wind-god. Is it, O child, the case that Havana is pleased with thee and is thy friend, so that 
he protects thee always in these woods? The illustrious Wind, possessed of great speed 
and force, moves from their sites the tallest and strongest trees, and even mountain summits, 
dries up rivers, lakes, and seas. Pavana undoubtedly protects thee through friendship. It is 
for this reason that, though possessed of innumerable branches, thon art still graced with 
leaves and flowers. 0 lord of the woods, this thy verdure is delightful, since these winged 
creatures, filled with ]oy, sport on thy twigs and branches. During the season, when thou 
puttesc forth thy blossoms, the sweet notes of all these denizens of thy branches aie heaid 
separately when they indulge in their melodious songs. Then, again, these elephants, bathed 
in sweat and indulging in cries of delight, approach thee and find happiness heie. Indeed, 
O tree, thou lookest beautiful even like the mountains of Mem, peopled by creatures of every 
kind. Resorted to also by Biahmanas, crowned with ascetic success, by others engaged in 
penances, and by Yakshas devoted to contemplation, this, thy region, resembles heaven itself. 
Without doubt, the terrible and irresistible god of wind always protects thee out of amity. 
A close intimacy must subsist between thee and the Wind, I do not know any other tiee, 
mountain, or mansion in this world that I have not seen broken by the wind. Without doubt, 
thou standest here with all thy branches and twigs and leaves, simply because thou art 
protected by the wind for some reason or reasons unknown.” 

To which the tree replied : — The Wind is neither my mate nor my well-wisher. Indeed, 
be is neither my great ordainer that he should protect mo. My fierce energy, 0 Ndrada, is 
greater than the Wind’s. In sooth, the strength of the Wind comes up to about only an 
eighteenth part of mine. When the Wind comes in rage, tearing up trees, mountains, and other 
things, I curb bis strength by putting forth mine. Indeed, the Wind that breaks many things 
has himself been repeatedly broken by me. Por this reason, I am not afraid of him when he 
comes in wrath.” 

Narada said : — ”0 tree, thy perception seems to be thoroughly perverse. There is no 
doubt in this. There is no created thing which is equal to the Wind m strength. Even Indra, 
or Tama, or Varuna, the Lord of the waters, is not equal to the God of the Wind in might. 
What need, therefore, to say of thee that art only a tree P Whatever creature in this world 
does whatever act, the illustrious Pavana it is that is at all times the cause of that act, since it 
is he that is the giver of life. When that god exerts himself with propriety, he makes 
all living creatures live at their ease. When, however, he exerts improperly, 
calamities overtake the creatures of the world. What else can it be than weakness of 
understanding which induces thee thus to withhold thy worship from the God of the Wind, 
that foremost of creatures in the universe, that being deserving of worship? Thon art 
worthless and of a wicked understanding. Indeed, thou indulgest only in unmeaning brag. 
Thy intelligence being confounded by wrath and other evil-passions, thou speakest only 
untruths. I am certainly angry with thee for thy indulging in such speeches. I shall myself 
report to the God of the Wind all these derogatory words of thine. Other trees of good 
souls that are far stronger have never, O thou of wicked understanding, uttered such 
invectives against the Wind. All of them know the might of the Wind, as also their respective 
powers. For these reasons those foremost of trees how down their heads in respect to him. 
Thon, however, through folly, knowest not the infinite power of the Wind, I shall, therefore, 
repair to the presence of that god for apprising him of thy contempt for him.” 
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Narada, thereupon, represented unto the Wind all that the tree had said about him, and 
said : — “|There is a certain Sarala Tree on the top of the Himalayas, adorned with branches 
and leaves. Its roots extend deep into the earth and its branches spread wide around. That 
tree disregards thee and spoke many words fraught with abuse of thyself. It is not proper 
that I should repeat them in thy hearing. I know, 0 wind, that thou art the foremost of all 
created things. I know, too, that thou art a very mighty being, and that in wrath thou 
resemblest the Destroyer himself.” 

Hearing these words of Narada, the God of the Wind*, wending to the Sarala Tree, addressed 
him in rage thus • — “0 Sarala, thou hast spoken in derogation of me before Ndrada. Know 
that I am the God of the Wind. I shall certainly show thee my power. I know thee well; 
thou art no stranger to me. The puissant gprandsire, while engaged in creating the world, had 
for a time rested under thee. It is in consequence of this incident that I have hitherto shown 
thee grace 0 worst of trees, it is for this that thou standest unharmed and not in consequence 
of thy own might. Thou regardest me lightly as if I were a vulgar thing. I shall show myself 
unto thee in such a way that thou maysfc not again disregard me.” 


Thus addressed, the tree laughed in derision and replied: — “0 Havana, thou art angry 
with me. Do not forbear showing the extent of thy might. Do thou vomit all thy wrath 
upon me ? By giving way to thy wrath what wilt thou do me ? Even if thy might had been 
thy own and not derived I would not still have been afraid of thee. They are really strong 
that are strong in understanding and not in physical strength.” 

Whereupon Havana replied • — “ To-morrow I shall test thy strength.” 

But with the advent of the night, the tree, considering what the extent of the Wind's 
might is, and beholding himself to be inferior to the god. began to say to himself : — “ All that 
I said to Narada is false. I am certainly inferior in might to the wind, who, as NSrada said, is 
always mighty. Without doubt I am weaker than other trees. But in intelligence no tree is 
my compeer. If other trees of the forest all rely upon the same kind of intelligence, then, 
verily, no inj ury can result to them from the irefid Wind. All of them, however, are destitute 
of understanding, and therefore they do not know, as I do, why or bow the wind succeeds in 
shaking and tearing them up.” 

Having settled this in his mind, the Sarala, in sorrow, himself caused all his branches, 
principal and subsidiary, to be cut off. Casting off his branches and leaves and flowers at morn 
the tree looked steadily at the wind as he came towards him. Hilled with ire and breathing 
hard, the wind advanced, felling large trees, towards the spot where Sarala stood. Beholding 
him divested of top and branches and leaves and flowers, the wind, filled with joy, smilingly 
addressed the lord of the forest, which had before such gigantic appearance, and said : — 
“Filled with rage, I would have done to thee precisely what thou hast done to thyself by 
lopping off all thy branches. Thou art now divested of thy proud top and flowers, and 
thou art without thy shoots and leaves. In consequence of thy own evil counsels, thou hast 
been brought under my power,” 

Hearing these words of the wind, the tree felt greatly ashamed. Remembering also 
the words that Narada had said, he began to repent greatly for his folly. It is thus that 
a weak and foolish person, by provoking the enmity of a powerful one, is at last obliged 
to repent. 
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THE CULT OF MIAN BIBI IN THE PANJAB. 

BY LALA DINA NATH. 

Prefatory Hemarks. 

T HEEE are various stories about the following saints and their first appearance, Accordiua: 

to the best received account, one Kh-waja Sasml had five sons, named SMh Madaf, 
Bh6lan Shah, Sh§kh Madh, Pir Sultan Shah,i and Pir Jhdian Shah, and five daughter^,, 
named Jal Pari, Mai Pari, Asman Pari, HUr Pari, and Sabz Pari. Of all these the tomb of 
Bhdian Shah exists at Jhdnawai, m tahsil Garhshankar, in the Hoshiarpur District. The othei 
brothers and sisters are said to have become famous in othei parts, and to have died there. 

Another story is that Shah Madar, who is referred to throughout the songs sung by the 
followers of Mian Bibl, was a Sh6kh of Rum, whose real name was Badru’ddin. Being an 
adventurous man, he migrated to India and took lodgings in the bouse of a Court jester. After 
his arrival his host gained increasing favour with the Court, and he thought this was due to Shah 
Madar’s supernatural infiuence, Shah Madar was called Mian by his host’s daughters, and 
they in return were called by him Bibi. The girls became more and more attached to the 
Milh, and their belief in his supernatural powers grew stronger day by day. One day, it is said, 
the king, instigated by a minister, who was jealous of the favour shown to the jester, ordered the 
lattei to fight with a tiger. The jester, in his dilemma, asked the Mian’s advice, and he, by a miracle, 
caused a tiger to go into the king’s darhdr, kill the jealous minister, and to refrain from doing 
further mischief at the bidding of the Mian’s host. This astonished the Court, which sought out 
the author of the miracle. The Mian, however, was not pleased with the publicity thus given to 
his powers and desired to leave the place. The girls tried to persuade him not to desert them, but 
he could not be prevailed upon to remain. At last, seeing that the girls were determined to live 
and die with him, he disappeared underground with his virgin companions. It is not known when 
or where this happened, but the above story lUnstrates a common belief as to the origin of the 
cult of MldA Bibi. 

A third and perhaps the most plausible story, is that Mlfth Bibi was a ShSkh named Saddft 
of Delhi, said to have been well-versed in medicine and to have influence over evil-spirits. He 
had a number of followers and maid-servants, the principle among whom were MlfiA Bh6ia.n Shah, 
Miah Chauau, Mian Shfth Madar, Mian Maiari, Shah Pai^, Hur Pari, Mihr Pari, NUr 
Pari, Usmal Pari, and Gungan Pari. These are not Indian names, and the addition Pari to the 
female names is intended to signify that the possessors were very beautiful. The ordinary 
addition to these female names was Bibi, and it is said that the saint got bis soubriquet of Tvrtftu 
Blbl on account of his attachment to hia female followers. Hence the origin of the name of Mian 
Bibi for a male saint. The saint’s followers travelled through many lands and preached the 
wondrous powers ot their head, and credulous women, believing in the spiritual powers of the Mian, 
held him in great respect, and after his death kept his memory green by the performance of a kind of 
passion play in his honour. The MiSh always showed a preference for women, being shrewd enough 
to know that his pretensions would be readily believed by the sex and would succeed amongst them. 
He worked exclusively among women, curing their diseases by his medical skill and attributing his 
successes to his spiritual powers. He is credited with the possession of an Aladdin’s lamp, with 
which he could attract to himself any woman he chose. And with its aid he is said to have made 


1 [This is a title of the popular saint Sakhl Sarwar. — En 3 
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3 royal girl fall ia love with him, an exploit which resulted in his own death and the destruction 
of his lamp. His companions in terror fled in different directions, BhOlSn ShSh finding his last 
resting place in Jh6nawal, tdhstl Garhshankar, and Mtan Maliri at MfilSr KotlS. ShSh Madar 
escaped to the Dakhan and Mian Ohanan to Afghanistan, where their tombs are still to be found. 
It IS said that all this happened in the time of Akbar. 

Mian Bibi and his wives or female followers were of course all Muhammadans, and their 
influence was at first confined to the followers of that creed. Gradually as time went on and 
communion with Hindus and Muhammadans became more general, and an interchange between 
superstitious practices became common, the Hindus also began to follow him. In this way, 
though Miah Bibl’s followers are still principally Bfthtis, Sainls and Mlrftsls, R%uts 
and other classes of Hindus and Muhammadans are to be found among his votaries. In no case, 
however, does any male member of any class or caste propitiate Mi^n Bibi, who is essentially 
a saint of the female sex alone. It is also remarkable that in most cases it is the young 
women who adore him. As they become older they neglect the ceremonies pertaining to him, 
although their regard for the saint himself never diminishes. 

No fair is held in his honour and there is no special time devoted to ceremonies relating to 
him. Generally, when the harvest is newly gathered and the people are at their best in point of 
wealth, a young believer in Mian Bibi will prepare herself for adoration. Such a woman will be in 
want of a child, or will be a bride desiring a child, or will be eager for relief from some distress ; 
the object of the ceremony being to invoke the assistance of the saint in the fulfilment of her 
desire. On such an occasion Mirlsi women are called in with their instruments, and the woman 
in a new dress, and adorned as on her wedding day, sits in front of them. They sing songs in 
praise of Mikh Bibi and descant on his manly beauty, his devotion to the Bibis and their love for 
him, all the while beating on their small drums. The devotee soon begins to move her hands about 
wildly and nod her head, and as the singing continues she becomes excited and almost frenzied. At 
this stage she is supposed to have forgotten all about herself and her spirit is believed to have become 
mingled with that of Mian Bibi, whom she now personifies as long as the excitement lasts. Other 
women, who have faith m her acquired spiritual power, come and offer gram and sweets, which the 
musical performers appropriate. After the offerings are made the visitors put questions as to com- 
ing events in their families. Such questions generally relate to family distress and wants, and the 
devotee, knowing full well the wants of all her neighbours, answers in ambiguous terms, on which 
the hearers put the best possible construction, and thus is the power of thought-reading posssessed 
by the devotee proved to their satisfaction. It is of course believed that it is the Mi^n Bibi, who is 
speaking through his devotee and fulfilling the desires of his believers. The performers of such 
devotional exercises are distinguished by a silver amulet hanging round their necks, on which Is 
engraved a portrait of Mifin Bibi, or by an amulet with a representation of the Bibis on it. 

While she sings the woman representing Mifin Bibi sways her head continually in an emotional 
trance. 


Note by the Editor. 

The above description of the stories connected with the cult of MiSn Bibi gives an instructive 
and characteristic jumble of hagiological tales, partly Hindu and partly Muhammadan. It is 
apparently a survival of pure folklore going back probably to animistic times and is in reality merely 
an invocation of supernatural powers in time of distress through a possessed person. In the stories 
we have a mixture of the tale of Krishna and the Gdpis with legends relating to a number of saints 
and holy personages, who flourished m widely differing places and times, chiefly because they are 
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locally famous. Thus we hare dragged in Badru’ddin Aulia, with the legends of whom are popu- 
larly mixed up Khwaja Khizar and Elias and even Buddha (in Burma), Shah Madar, the eponymous 
saint of Maldr Kobla, ShSkh Saddu, Bhdldh Shah and Midh Gbanan. In the songs are added 
Gbauhs al-Azam and Sakhi Sarwar, which last is probably also alluded to in the stories. An 
account of most, if not of all, of these saints is to be found in the Legends of the Panjdb, 


SONGS ABOUT MIAN BIBI. 
A. — The K&fiU, 

H£lfls of Ml&h Shdh Mad&r. 


1 . 


Kkili eindd Shdh Maddr^ 
Main t&h tdh jttodn, 

Terd n&T bhord diddr. 
Tird Mauld ndl gardrfi 
Kheli zindd, ^c. 


Shdh Maddft main dlwdni. 

"Dikhd, Shdh Maddr, main diwdni. 

Pird, tSrS dwan dd qurbdn. 

Tdn tdh roshan doMh Jahdnih. 

Kdld bdkrd saved man dtd did shdhdh tnihmdnu 

Shdh Maddr, 


When sways the immortal Shdh Madar, 

Then may I live. 

Thy countenance beams with ^earenly) light. 
Thy rest is with God. 

When sways the immortal, &c. 

2 . 

Sh4h Maddr, I am possessed. 

See, Shdh Maddr, I am possessed. 

Saint, at thy coming I am a sacrifice. 

Thou art the light of both worlds, 

I will oSer a black goat and a man and a quarter 
of flour to the kind saint. 

Shfih Maddr, &c. 


8 . 


Sung at vdeddiv^s vihen the Jtower~girl brings the garlands of flowers* 


Gund Uydi mdldn phdloh kd sehrd* 
Aj, M(dh, tiri sir hi mubdrak. 

Ap Midnji ni kahgdnd bandhdyd* 
Ndr kd hatnd ahg lagdyd? 

Tdj huldh sir ehhatar jhuldyd. 

Aj, hanrd, tiri sir hi mubdrak, 
Aj, Midh, ^e. 


The flower-girl has brought garlands of flowers. 
Blessings on thy bead to-day, Midn. 

The Midhji has himself bound on the bracelet. 
And spread upon his body a batnd of light. 

And covered his head with crown and cap and 
nmbrella. 

Bridegroom, blessings on thy head to-day. 
Blessings, Midh, &c. 


* The text migrlie rendered: **tby rest is with God.’* Qardr means "repose in peace.** But it is ids* 
explained to mean : " iSrt bditn KhudS, st hmW* “ Thy oonversation is with God.’* 

* The meaning here is that the Mlin has covered his body wi^ the light of God. 
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4. 

Rdg MSnjt. 


I. 


Mirdh de, ri, Skdhji de, ri / 

SMh Maddr dd, ri ! AlbeU banrd, Mirdh, d^, rd ! 

Mirdn Id majlis leMb hani hai. Ranch phM gal 

pddf rd. 

Mirdn dd, le ^ ^o. 


Naindh dd chdld sdnuh di gatjd. 

Main wdri ho, Mirdh. 

Naindh dd chdld sandh de gayd. 

Main lodii hd, Mirdh. 

hat pat chird, re > Kdsarid Mndhi, rd ' 

Ghuhghat main Tiuchh hah gayd. 

Main wdri hddh, Mirdh. 

Naind dd chald, ^o. 


0, the Mirah has come ! 0, the Shahji has come » 
0, Sh^h Madar has come ' 0, the giver of 
desires, the bridegroom, MirSh, has come. 

The Miran’s following is brilliant. 0, he wears 
the five flowers on his neck * 

0, the Miran has come 1 &c. 

II. 

He has thrown us a gleam from his eyes. 

I would be a sacrifice, Miran. 

He has thrown us a gleam from his eyes. 

I would be a sacrifice, Miran. 

0, the dishevelled locks ! 0, the saflron head- 
dress ! 

I have told him a secret. 

I am a sacnfice, MirSn. 

He has thrown, &o. 


III. 


Zindd Shdh Maddr, 

Miri Mirdh dundd dihhd. 

Hai Maddr > Hai Maddr f Ni 'oddhdr > 

Merd Mirdh ddndd delehd. 

Shdh Maddr, tSridh chauhMdh^ bhardi, ndr 
bhand diddr ' 

Mtrt Mirdh dundd dekhd. 


The immortal Shah MadSr, 

I have seen my Mirfin coming. 

It is Madar 1 It is Madfir I 0, my deliverer J 
I have seen my Mirfih coming. 

ShSh Madar, till thy seat, 0, countenance filled 
with light .6 

I have seen my Mirah coming 


Eafis of BhdlAa Shah. 


Midh Bullan Shdh jdwdni mdne. 
Karam Ttari tdh mainuh jdni. 
Teridh ditidh lakh harordh, 

TSre vich darhdr j6 dve, 

Apmdh man didh murdddh pdvd. 
Teridh ditidh, ^c. 


May MiSh Bullan Shah live for ever. 

When he doth kindness may he remember me. 
Thy gifts are myriad. 

Who comes into thy court, 

Obtains her own heart’s desires. 

Thy gifts, &c. 


* OhauM bUmA relates to a custom. When women have made vows to a saint and those vows are ftafiHed, 
they repair to the saint s shrme and sit there for a day and anight. The BharftJns, or priests of Sakhi Sarwar. 
derive their name from this custom. * 

6 That is, with the light of God 
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2 . 

Addressed to the tomb of Bhbldn Shah. 


Tail main dwdh tdre^ Bird, 

Deh murdddh tun man didn, Ptrd. 
TSrt chahdr diwdri sat idnwdlu 
Tirt qahar te jaU chardgh, Fird. 

Tdn main dwdh, ^c. 

Khuht teri ihandt, Pird. 

Tere bdghin b6U mdr, Ptrd. 

TSre chahdr diwdri Jehuli, Pird. 
Tire hath vtoh sddi dor, Pird. 

Tdn main dwdh, ^c. 


Bullan Shah jawdm mdne. 
Mun bahdrih, tdn jdndn. 
Teridn lakh karirdh ditidii. 
Mian fazed karin, tdhjdndh. 


Then may I come to thee, 0 Saint 
If thou givest my heart’s desires, 0 Saint. 
Thy four walls are of pearl. 

Lamps burn at thy tomb, 0 Saint. 

Then may I come, &c. 

Cool are thy wells, 0 Saint. 

Peacocks call in thy garden, O Saint. 
Open are thy four walls, 0 Saint, 

In thy hands are all oui deeds, 0 Saint. 
Then may I come, &c. 


3. 


May Bullan Shah remain ever young. 

If he avails me, then may I know him. 

Thy gifts are myriad. 

IE the Mian hath mercy, then may I know him. 


A KAfl 

Pir Banndjt, math are leardh tire dgi. 

Sab dultdh wdh pdkji kardd, 

Eaii dir m Idgi. 

Jtnndh bhutdh nun dur tun kardd. 

Jot teri 3h sahne Idgi.^ 

Pir Banndji, ^c. 

Kafls of Miah 


Pir Baii6i. 

Pir BannSji, I would make my appeal before 
thee, 

That purifies t all that grieve, 

Without any delay. 

Thou drivest afar the ymns and eVil-spirits. 

They flee at thy glory. 

Pir BannSji, &e. 

* 

i Baklisb. Gangdb.!. 


1 . 


Meri pishwd Aid BoJehsh Pishwd, 
Mahbub-i-Khudd mdmunt Bahhsh Pishwd. 

Miri Sdhib-i-Auhd Aid Bahhsh Pishwd. 

JD6U pdk kari miri, Aid Bakhsh Pishwd. 


My leader is AIS Bakhsh Pfeshw^, 

AlS Bakhsh Pishwa, the beloved of God and 
protected by his peace. 

My Chief of Saints is Ala Bakhsh PSshwa. 
Purify my (marriage) dili, AU Bakhsh P€shwa. 


« The text is thus explained woh Ur$ sahoS M harddshi JeamS lag jdtd Tiain, " they gradually bear thy glory.” 
Sut it 18 also explained thus t§r6 jahoi aS khauf hh&kar dawr j&ti hain, praetically as translated above, 
f Mdmiki. is explained to mean KhudA kS aniAn sS mahfdz, % e., " protected by the peace of God.” 
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Mdmiin Aid Balchsk, pdhoh ha bird lidiodn tere 
^ds 

Je tun kapi'dh hd j6rd mdngen, darzi biddtodn 
tir^ pds. 

Je, mdmun Aid Bahhsh, dudh pore mvgh sd 
mange, lialwdi kb buldwdn jhat tere pds. 

Ji, mdmun Aid Bahhsh, pan bird mange, mam 
panwdri hb buldvidn fawan the pds 

A Zafl of Ghauns al-Azi 

ITansd lardt sulk charan tihdre, 

Meri niurdddh pars an pi dm, 

Jo sulk die, 80 phalpdve, 

Ghauns Nabi ho Uge pidi e 
Mansd hardt, 4'e. 


God-protected Ala Bakhsh, I would bring thee 
pdn bird. 

If tbou demandest clothing, I would call a 
tailor for thee. 

If, God-protected Aid Baklisb, thou demandest 
milk from me, I would at once call a confec- 
tioner for thee. 

If, God-protected Ala Bakhsh, thou demandest 
pdn bird, I would at once call the |?flw-seller 
for thee 

n, Pirdn Pir, of Baghdad. 

I supplicate and worship thee, 

That fulfillest my desires 

Who comes sweetly obtains her leward, 

And is beloved of Ghauns Nabi. 

I supplicate, &c. 


B. — The Khiaiat-i-Mian, or Thoughts about the Miah.s 


Zindd Shdh Maddr. 

Allah, hind dundd dihlnd? 
Maddr, m Maddr 
me gUiiwdld. 

Sabz doshdlewdld. 

Bdhhidn faujdhwuld. 

Kme ddndd dehhid ? 

Zindd Shdh, 


Bdg Kalidn Imdn. 

The immortal Shdh Maddr. 

0 God, who has seen him coming ? 
Maddr, 0 Maddr, 

Of the dark giey horse, 

Of the green shawl. 

Of the handsome retinue. 

Who has seen him coming f 
The immortal Shdh, &c. 


Bdg Kahdn Imdn. 


Bbrd hanne, Iddb, J%. 

Mbrd bh'd hanni Idmnd. 
Td.ridh dbndn auhM weld, Ji. 

Mam Sarwar^^ shmdh, 
Mushhil kai de dsdh, 

Tdndh, dendn, ^c. 


Let my ship sail, my Lord. 

Let my ship sail acioss® 

I would make invocation in the time of trouble, 
my Lord 

I would worship Sarwar, 

He will make easy my difficulty. 

I would make invocation, &c. 


* The difference between a and a ItliidS, is this A M,ft is sung l/yfagirs according to the hour, day or 
night, fixed for the ceremony. A Midi oan only be sung at the particular time set apart for it. 

9 Let all my difficulties he removed. 

19 The allusion here is to the popular Pan]db Saint, SakhS Sarwar. 
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3 . 

Rag Kalidn Imdn. 


Puttdn di ledfan, T)uL6, simdn mdiydn. 

Mdn didh murdddn mete Pir nt ^vgdiydh. 
Muskhl hardd dsdn. 

Tdndh dendn, 


Motheis woiship thee, 0 Brtdegioom, for the 
sake of sons. 

My Saint has interceded foi my heart’s desires. 
He makes easy my difficulty. 

I would make invocation, &c. 


Bdg BiMg Tdrttn. 


Kar nasar mihar di, Ji Mtrdh. 

Ji Mtrdh, main tain par ha\% sadgd Mil qurbdn, 
Mtrdn. 

Kar nazar, 


Look kindly, Lord Miraii, 

Lord Mirdu, I am making great sacrifice to thee, 
Milan 
Look, &c. 


5. 

Bdg Bihdg Tdrtih. 


Maindn hdl Mir an dd dasih, 

Maindn hdl, (Sec. 

Chdr diwdri jhurmatwdli vioh Mirdh chawkhandi, 
Uf 

Maindh hdl, 


Tell me about MirSh* 

Tell me, &e. 

0, between foui -shaded walls is theMirau’s seat ' 
Tell me, &c. 


6 . 

Hhial Kanallra.ii 
Bdg Bibi, 


Aid alUldndh f Aid albildndh t 

Miri Shdh Pari, bhig gdiydh suhidh chundrtdh. 
Wain ahcdt ptd blidgh iamashe. 

Bhig gaiyaii suhidh ohundriuh. 

Aid albdldridn, SfO, 


Shdh Maddr M darhdr men ItUU Shdh Pa'ft. 
Oh didh hasumbhandh choldndn, re. 

BaUn cUrd hard, re, mdrt Shdh Part. 

Shah Maddr, (Srfl. 


Greatest giver of desires ! Greatest giver of 
desires ' 

My Shah Pari, thy red garments are wet. 

I am going to the tamdsha in the garden. 

The red garments are wet. 

Greatest of givers, &c* 


In the Court of Shah Madar sports Sh^h Pari, 
0, her skirts are of hasumbhd-GO\o\ir. 

0, my Shah Pari wears bangles of green. 

In the Court, &c. 


This TchidA is addressed to the Bm, or female consorts of MSta. Blbi. 
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THE PRACTICAL VALUE OP ANTHROPOLOGY.i 
BY SIR RICHARD TEMPLE 

Thebe has lately been established at Oatabndge a Board of Anthropological Studies, the 
object of which is to add a working knowledge of mankind to the equipment of those already 
possessed of a matured, or at least a considerable, acquaintance with science or literature 
generally. The aim is, in fact, to impart a human interest to scholarship or to scientific 
attainment, which are otherwise apt to become mere exercises of the intellect : — an aim rendered 
practicable by the research and study, in certain directions, during quite recent years, of 
a number of independent students, hailmg from all parts of the civilized world The particular 
directions in which Anthropological Science has thus been developed, to an extent that has 
obtained for it a recognised and important position among the sciences, are in Archseology, 
Ethnology, and Physical and Mental Anthropology. The aroheeologists have included enquiries 
into Prehistoric and Histone Anthropology in their researches, the ethnologists have included 
Sociology, Comparative Religion and Folklore, while Mental Anthropology covers a study of 
the whole field of psychological investigation. 

Now, when we are started on a new line of research, when we add a new course of studies 
to a University curriculum, there is a question that we cannot help facing — a question, in 
fact, that ought to anse — What is the good of it all ^ What is the good of Prehistoric Anthro- 
pology, for instance, or of Comparative Religion, to an undergraduate about to undertake 
a course of study, which is to enable him to embark fittingly on the practical affairs of life ? 
This IS the problem that it is proposed to tacHe now. 

Let us commence a survey of the trend of this last development of scientific effort with 
a truism. Every successful mau has to go on educating himself all his life, and the object of 
a University training is to induce m students a habit of self-education, which is in the future 
to stand them in such good stead. Before those freshly passed through an English University 
there is a very wide field spread. Tear by year whole batches of them are destined to go 
forth to all parts of the world to find a livelihood ; to find places where work, lucrative, 
dignified and useful, awaits them ; to find themselves also in a human environment, strange, 
alien and utterly unlike anything in their experience. It is a fair question to ask : — Will not 
a sound grounding in anthropology he a help to such as these ? There is a patter saying : — 
‘ The proper study of mankind is man.’ Will not a habit, acquired in a University, of 
systematically pursuing this study, of examining intelligently, until their true import is grasped, 
customs, modes of thought, beliefs and superstitions, physical and mental capacities, springs 
of action, differences and mutual relations, and the causes leading up to existing human 
phenomena, be of real value to the young Englishmen sent among aliens? Will it not be 
a powerful aid to them in what is called * understanding the people ’ ? 

And do not let us run away with the idea that such knowledge is easily or quickly acquired 
because one is in the environment. There is another patter saying : — ‘ One half the world does 
not know how the other half lives.’ This is applied to, and is only too true of those who 
belong to the same religion, who have been bom, as it were, with the same social instincts, 
and are endowed presumably with the same mental and physical capacities. How many 
English Roman Gatholios, living among Protestants, could tell one, on enquiry, anything of 
practical value as to Protestant ideas, and vioe versd^ How many of the gentry can project 
themselves successfully into the minds of the peasantry And how many peasants understand 
the workings of the gentleman’s mind, or the causes leading to his actions? How often do 


1 All Address delivered at Cambridge, on November I7th, 1904 
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masters complain of the utter misunderstanding of themselves exhibited in the comments of 
their servants ? But do they always, in their turn, understand the actions of their servants ? 
Do masters always grasp why the most faithful and honest of menials may also he confidently 
predicted in given circumstances to be unblushing liars ? Do the upper classes have a clear 
conception of the reason why the lower orders will scrupulously see fair play in some circum- 
stances, but be incapable of fair play in most others ? It is the same all the world over. 
Lifelong neighbours among Hindus and Muhammadans living chock-a-block in the same street 
usually know nothing of each other’s ways. Again, every Indian talks of ‘ caste,’ but there 
is nothing more difficult than to get mformation of practical value from an Indian about any 
caste, except his own, though the mstmct of caste is so strong in the people that new ‘castes’ 
inevitably spring up in new communities, when these are faced with novel social conditions. 
So strong, indeed, is it, that Muhammadan ‘castes’ abound, despite this condition bemg 
a contradiction in terms, and even the native Christiana of India are frequently by themselves, 

usually by others, looked upon as belonging to a ‘ caste.’ 

We often talk in Greater Britain of a ‘good’ magistrate or a ‘ sympathetic ’ judge, meaning 
thereby that these officials determine the matters before them with insight, that is, with 
a working anthropological knowledge of those with whom they have to deal. But observe that 
these are all phenomena of human societies with identical social instincts, shewing the intense 
difficulty that individuals of the human race have in understanding each other. Pondering 
this, it will be perceived what the difficulties are that await him of an alien race, who essays 
to project himself into the minds of the foreigners, with whom he has to deal and associate, 
or whom he has to govern : an attempt that so many who pass through an English University 
must have to make in tbia huge Empire of ours. If such an individual trusts to his own 
unaided capacities, a mastery of his business will come to him but very slowly and far too late. 
It is indeed everything to him to acquire the habit of useful anthropological study before he 
commences, and to be able to avail himself practically and intelligently of the facts gleaned, 
y.Tifl the inferences drawn therefrom, by those who have gone before him. 

At the same time it is of the highest importance personally to men of all kinds, who have 
dealings of the superior sort — such as it is presumed young men with a University training are 
destined to have — with those with whom they are thrown at home, and more especially abroad, 
to be imbued with as an intimate a knowledge of them as is practicable. It matters nothing 
that they be civil servants, missionaries, merchants, or soldiers. Sympathy is one of the chief 
factors in successful dealings of any kind with human bemgs, and sympathy can only come of 
knowledge. And not only also does sympathy come of knowledge, but it is knowledge that 
begets sympathy. In a long experience of alien races, and of those who have had to govern 
and deal with them, all whom I have known to dislike the aliens about them, or to be 
imsympathetic, have been those that have been ignorant of them ; and I have never yet come 
across a man, who really knew an alien race, that had not, unless actuated by race jealousy, 
a strong bond of sympathy with them. Familiarity breeds contempt, but it is knowledge that 
breeds respect, and it is all the same whether the race be black, white, yellow or red, or 
whether it be cultured or ignorant, civilised or semi-oivilised, or downright savage. 

Let me quote what is now another glib saying: — ‘One touch of nature makes the whole 
world kin.’ It is necessary to grasp the truth underlying this, if one would succeed. Who 
is the better or more useful regimental officer than he who knows and sympathises with bis 
men, who knows when to be lenient and when to be strict, when to give leave and when to 
refuse it, when a request for a favour is genuine and when it is humbug, when treatment is 
disciplinary and when it is merely irritating ? And what British officer in charge of British 
troops will achieve this sympathy, but he who takes the trouble to know them ? But place 
a British officer with local troops : take him to Egypt, the Soudan and Uganda, to Nigeria and 
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the Gold Coast, to Rhodesia and South Africa, to India and Burma, to the Straits Settlements 
and China, to the West Indies and the Pacific Islands, and put him in charge of regulars 
irregulars or police. Who will so well bring about the all-essential sympathy between himself 
and his men, as he who has acquired a habit, till by reason of his early training it has become 
a pleasure to him, of finding out all about them ? 

Take the merchant, trader, squatter, planter, or dealer of supplies to alien races. Who is 
successful in commerce but he who finds out where the market is, and having found the market 
knows how to take advantage of it and what to avoid ? In seeking a market, the habits, ways, 
predilections and prejudices of many kinds of people have to be learnt, and this is the case in 
a much higher degree in preserving the market when found. Practically nearly all the blunders 
made by British manufacturers in supplying foreign markets, and mistakes made by British 
merchants whereby markets have been lost, have been due to ignorance of the local inhabitants, 
and others have been due to their own pride bom of the same ignorance. ‘ We have always 
made the article in this way in the past for home consumption, and we are not going to make it 
in any other way for the foreigner,’ is an argument that has lost many markets. But it is 
hopelessly wrong. No foreigner has ever taken what he did not happen to like, and no 
foreigner ever will. No one who has a knowledge of mankind generally would think so. 
The civilised will have things exactly to their liking, and it cannot be too clearly impressed 
on the trading community that this prejudice is even more strongly characteristic of the 
savage and the semi-savage. Beads as beads do not appeal to the savage, but it is a particular 
kind and form of bead that he wants for reasons of his own, practical enough in their 
way — and so on through every article of trade. 

It is here that what one may call *the anthropological habit' will come to the aid of 
those enpged in commerce, and an anthropological training in youth will certainly not tend to 
the diminishing of later profits. It is a common commercial saying that trade accommodates 
itself to any circumstances. So it does; but he who profits first and best is he who 
knows the most of mankind and its ways. Many successful mercantile firms with a foreign 
trade have not been slow to appreciate this truth. Taught by the spectacle of unlooked-for 
failures, there have been firms which have long since insisted on their youngsters acquiring 
a knowledge of the local languages and of the local peoples. This insistence has often been 
of the highest profit to them. As one instance of its value among many, let me quote 
the case of a well-known firm which took to supplying, as an essential part of its work, the wa? 
candles used at Buddhist shrines, temples, and ceremonies. This proved a wide and profitable 
field for enterprise, because the candles were made in the right way, which right making 
came of anthropological knowledge of more than one kind, and of more than one plac$ 
and community. 

It is not only direct knowledge that is necessary to the merchant, and I will give 
an instance where mercantile bodies have found a kind of knowledge that is apparently 
remote as regards their business to be of paramount importance to them. A few years 
ago I made efforts to establish a senes of wireless telegraphic stations in the Bay of 
Bengal which are now bearing fruit, partly on account of the value of the meteorological 
information that could be gathered in time to be of practical daily use to the immense 
amount of shipping traversing the Bay in all directions. I found that among my strongest 
supporters were the great Chambers of Commerce, not only in the shipping interests, but 
in those of general commerce also. One can readily understand the value of trustworthy 
weather forecasts to the great agricultural industries depending on a heavy rainfall, such 
as nee, jute and sugar, but their value to the dealers in cotton clothes is not so apparent 
These dealers, however, had found out that the success of such crops, out of which the 
millions made their living, depended on the rainfall, and that on the success of the crop? 
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depended the ptirchasing power of the millions, and that on that depended the quantity 
of the stuffs, which could be profitably exported from year to year. Consequently there 
were no more anxious students of the meteorological returns than the manufacturers and 
merchants of dry goods in far-away England, and no set of men to whom accurate meteorological 
information was of higher value. 

Now, the point I would like to drive home from this object-lesson is that the apparently 
remote study of anthropology, in all its phases, is of similar value. The habit of intelligently 
examining the peoples among whom his business is cast cannot be over-rated by the merchant 
wishing to continuously widen it to profit. It may be said that the kind of ^owledge above 
noted can be, and often has been in the past, successfully acquired empirically by mere 
quickness of observation. Granted : but the man who has been obliged to acquire it without 
any previous training in observation, is heavily handicapped mdeed in comparison with 
him who has acquired the habit of right observation, and what is of much more importance, 
has been put in the way of rightly interpreting his observations in his youth. This is what 
such a body as a University Board of Anthropological Studies can do for the future 
merchant. 

Then there are the men who have to administer, the magistrates and the judges. One 
has only to consider for a moment what is involved in the term ‘ administration * to see 
that success here rests almost entirely on knowledge of the people. Take the universally 
delicate questions of revenue and taxation, and consider how very much the successful 
administration of either depends on a minute acquaintance with the means, habits, customs, 
manners, institutions, traditions, prejudices and character of the population. And think over 
both the framing and working of the rules and regulations, under laws of a municipal nature, 
that affect the every-day life of all sorts and conditions of men. In the making of laws, too 
close a knowledge of the persons to be subjected to them cannot be possessed, and however 
wise the laws so made may be, their object can be only too easily frustrated, if the rules they 
authorise are not themselves framed with an equally great knowledge, and they in their turn 
can be made to be of no avail, unless an intimate acquaintance with the population is 
brought to bear on their administration. For the administrator an extensive knowledge of 
those in his charge is an attainment, not only essential to his own success, but beneficial in the 
highest degree to the country he dwells in, provided it is used with discernment. And 
discernment is best acquired by the ‘ anthropological habit. ’ The same extent and description 
of knowledge is required by the judges and the magistrates in apportioning punishments, and 
by the judges in adjudicating effectively in civil oases. No amount of wisdom in the civil and 
criminal laws of the land in the British possesions will benefit the various populations, unless 
they are administered with discernment and insight. 

To the administrator and the magistrate and to the judge especially, there is an apparently 
small accomplishment, which can be turned into a mighty lever for gaining a hold on the 
people : the apt quotation of proverbs, maxims, and traditional verses and sayings. They are 
always well worth study. Quote an agricultural aphorism to the farmer, quote a line from one 
of his own popular poets to the man of letters, quote a wise saw in reproof or encouragement 
of a servant, and you cannot but perceive the respect and kindly feeling that is produced- 
Say to the North Indian, who comes with a belated threat: ‘Yon should have killed the 
cat on first day’;® stay a quarrel with the remark that ‘when two fight one will surely 
fall ’ ; ® repeat to one in trouble a verse from one of the Indian mediseval reformers ; jingle 
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a nursery rhyme to a child; * quote a text from the Pali Scriptures to a Burman or a text 
from the Quran to Mnsalman; speak any one of these things with all the force, vigor 
and raoiness of the vernacular, and you will find as your reward the attention arrested, 
the dull eye brightened, the unmistakable look that comes of a kindred intelligence awakened. 
The proverbs of a people do not merely afiord a phase of anthropological study ; they 
are a powerful force working for influence. 

Let me take another class of men largely educated at the Universities, — a class which 
one would like to see entirely recruited from amongst those who have been subjected in 
early life to the University method of training, — the missionaries. Now, what is the missionary 
in practice required to do ? He is required to bring about in alien races a change of thought, 
which is to induce in them what we consider to be a higher type of faith and action than 
their own religion or belief is capable of inducing. There is perhaps no more difldcult 
task to accomplish than this on a scale that is to have a solid eflect on a population, and 
purely the first requisite for success is that the missionary himself should have an insight into 
three mental characteristics, at any rate, of those he is seeking to convert : — that is to 
say, into theur customs, their institutions, and their habits of thought. That this applies 
with tremendous force in the case of civilised peoples is obvious on very slight consideration, 
but it is possibly not equally well understood that it is no less applicable in reality in the 
case of the semi-civilised, and even of the untutored savage. There is perhaps no human 
being more hidebound by custom than the savage. It should be remembered that custom is all 
the law he knows. Custom, both in deed and thought, represents all the explanation he has of 
natural phenomena within his ken. It controls with iron bands all his institutions, — and the 
customary institutions of savages are often complicated in the extreme, and govern individual 
action with an irresistible power hardly realisable by the freer members of a civilised natien. 
Let any one dive seriously, even for a little while, into the maze of customs connected with 
tabu, or with the marriage customs, — laws if you like, — of the Australian aborigines or of the 
South Sea Islanders, and he will soon see what I mean. 

So far as regards civilised peoples, what individual of them is not bound and hampered by 
custom and convention in every direction? Erom what does the civilised woman, who, as we 
say, falls, suffer most ? Prom the law or from custom ? What is her offence ? It is against 
law ? Or, is it against convention ? If it were against law, would the law pursue her so long, 
80 persistently and so relentlessly as does custom ? I quote this as an incontrovertible example 
of the irresistible nature of public feeling among our own class of nations. Well: Among 
vast populations the most heinous offence, the one offence customarily unpardonable is to 
become a pervert to the faith, that is, to become a convert to Christianity. Some of my readers 
may have seen the result of committing that offence. I can recall a case in point. I knew 
a medical man, by birth a Brahman and by faith a Christian, with an European education. 
What was his condition ? His habits were not English and he could only associate on general 
terms with Enghsh people, and then he was an outcast from his own family and people, in 
a sense so absolute that a Christian realises it but with difficulty. That was a lonely life indeed 
and few there be of any nation that would face it. But mark this. He was ostracised, not 
because of any crime or any evil in him that made him dangerous, hut because of custom and 
the fear of breaking through custom on the part of those coimected or associated with hiia 
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One of the saddest of creatures in my experience was a servant of my own, who had been 
what is known in India as a child ‘ caste widow.* She had nevertheless married a Muhamma- 
dan and become a Muhammadan, her own k i n d and religion being in the circumstances 
impossible to her, and she paid the penalty of isolation from her home all her life. These are 
the instances and these are the considerations, which shaw how serious a personal matter it can 
be to change one’s mother faith. 


Of course, it has been done over and over again, and missionaries have succeeded with whole 
populations, but in every case success has been obtained by working on the line of least resistance, 
and has been the reward of those who have exercised something of what we call the wisdom 
of the serpent in ascertaining that line. This involves a most extensive knowledge of the 
people ; and their work and writings prove how closely the great missionaries of all sorts 
have studied those, amongst whom their lot has been cast, in every phase. It has always and 
everywhere been so. The varying festivals of Christianity in Europe, its many rituals and 
its myriad customs, show that the missionaries of old succeeded by adapting to their own 
ideals, rather than by changing, the old habits they found about them. In the East, the 
Buddhists were in ancient days, and nominally still are, great missionaries, and they have 
invariably worked on the same lines. I have also elsewhere had reason to point out that in 
the present day the most successful missionary in India is, after all, the Brahman priest, and 
that because he apparently changes nothing, accepts the whole hagiolatry and cosmogony of 
the tribe he takes under his wing, declares the chief tribal god to be an emanation from the 
misty Hindu deity Siva, starts a custom here and a ceremony there, induces the leaders to 
be select and particular as to association with others, and as to marriages, eating, drinking, 
and smoking, and straightway is brought into being a new caste and a new sect, belonging 
loosely to that agglomeration of sects and small societies known generically as Hinduism. 
The process can be watched wherever British roads and railroads open up the wilder 
iregions. 

All this is worldng tactfully, and because tact is instinctive anthropological knowledge, 
it is working anthropologically, and wherever, without the immediate aid of the sword and 
superior force, any other method is tried, — wherever there has been a direct effort to work 
■empirically, — wherever a sudden change of old social habits has been inculcated, — there has 
been disaster, or an unnecessary infliction of injury, or a subversion of the constituted social 
system, or an actual conflict with the civil authority. Mischief, not good, comes of such 
things. I remember, many years ago, having cause to examine the religious ideas of a certain 
Indian tribe, and being advised to consult a missionary, who had lived with it for about 
twenty-five years. I wrote to him for my information, and the answer I received was that he 
oould not give it, as his business was to convert the heathen to Christianity, not to study 
their religion. Such a man could not create a mission station,* and was not likely to improve 
one placed in his charge. Another instance of the wrong spirit, bom of anthropological 
igno^ce, comes to light in the existence of certain all-important provisions in Acts of tbe 
Indian Legislature and in judicial decisions affecting the natives of India, which prevent 
a change of religion from affecting marriages celebrated, and the legitimacy of children born, 
before the change, and prevent reliance on customs opposed to the newly-adopted religion^ 
Men have become Muhammadans in order to apply the Muhammadan law of divorce to former 
wivesi as they thought legally, and men have become Christians in order to get rid of 
superfluous wives and families, and — what is to the point here — Christian converts have been 
advised by their -pastors to put away extra wives. Think of the cruel wrongs which would 
thus have been inflicted on lawfully married women and lawfully begotten children, and the 
wisdom of the legislature and of the judges will be perceived. But the strongest instance 
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I can recall of tie results of anthropological ignorance is the sad case of the Nicobar 
Missions in the Bay of Bengal Off and on for two hundred years, missionaries of all sorts 
and nationalities attempted conversion and colonisation of these islands. They were well 
intentioned, enthusiastic, and in one sense truly heroic, and some of them were learned as 
well, but they were without practical knowledge and without proper equipment. Their 
lives were not only miserable, they were horribly miserable, and every mission perished. 
What is more, so far as I could ascertain after prolonged enquiry, their efforts, which were 
many and sustained, have had no appreciable effect on the people, indeed apparently none at 
all. And this has partly been due to an anthropological error. They worked with their own, 
hands. It may seem a small thing, but with the population they dealt with, it meant that they 
could secure no influence, and it is a truth that, wherever you go, if you are to have influence, 
you must have anthropological knowledge. There is a mission in the Nicobars now, and when 
I last heard of it, it was flourishing, but the leader has been a contributor to the Jomml of the 
Anthropological Institute, and has had it borne m on him that a knowledge of the people in their 
every aspect is essential to his success. Many a time has he used his knowledge to the practical 
benefit of the islanders, converts or other. 

So fat we have been discussing the case of those who dwell and w'ork abroad. Let us 
now pay a little attention to that of a very different class, the arm-chair critics, academical, 
philosophical, political, pragmatic, doctrinaire — those gentlemen of England that live at home 
at ease. It is a commonplace amongst Anglo-Indians that the ignorance of the home-stayer 
of India and its affairs is not only stupendous : it is persistent and hopeless, because self- 
satisfied. But the home criticism is of great importance, as the ultimate power for good and 
evil lies at the headquarters of the Empire. It must be so : aud what is true of India is true 
also of any other outlying part of the world-wide dominion of the British race. But do the 
glib critics of England pause to dwell on the harm that severe criticism of their fellow- 
countrymen abroad often does ? Do they stop to consider the pain it causes ? Or to ponder 
on the very superficial knowledge, on which their strictures are based ? Or to think that there 
is no adverse criticism that is more annoying or disheartening than that which is wholly 
ignorant, or springs from that little knowledge which is a dangerous thing ? Indeed, the 
chief qualification for a savage onslaught on the striver at a distance is ignorance. He who 
knows and can appreciate, is slow to depreciate, as he understands the danger. I do not wish 
to illustrate my points too profusely out of my own experience, but, on the whole, it is best to 
take one’s illustrations, so far as possible, at first hand, and I Will give here an instance of 
advice tendered without adequate anthropological instruction. Eor some years I had to 
o-overn a Very large body of convicts, among whom were a considerable number of Women, 
Some pressure -Was brought to bear ou me among others from England, to introduce separate 
sleeping accommodation among the women, on the intelligible grounds, that it is well to 
separate the unfortunate from tbe bad, and that in England women who had found their way 
into jail, but were on the whole of cleanly life, highly appreciated the privilege of sleeping 
apart from those whose lives, thoughts and speech were otherwise. But I avoided doing 
this, because the Indian woman in all her life, from birth to death, from childhood to old age, 
IS never alone, especially at night, and if you want to thoroughly frighten the kind of woman 
that finds herself in an Indian prison, force her to sleep, or to try to sleep, in a solitary cell, 
where her wild superstitions imagination runs riot. It is an act of torture. 

Now, those who fill posts that bring them constantly before the public eye soon become 
callous to the misinterpretation that dogs the judgment of the ill-informed critic. They are 
subjected to it day by day, aud the experience early comes to them that it does no personal 
harm. But the case is quite different with men who lead solitary lives ou the outskirts of 
the Empire, surrounded by difficulties not of the ordinary sort, and working under unusual 
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conditions. The loneliness tries the nerves and leads to brooding, and, then the nnkmd word, 
the thoughtless criticism, wounds deeply. It disheartens, discourages, and takes the zest and 
spirit out of the worker. To test the truth of this, let any stay-at-home quit the comfortable 
walls of the hub of a mighty Empire and go out on to the bare tyre thereof, and see for 
himself. There is probably no kind of worker abroad, though he is only too often guilty of it 
himself, who sufEers more from ignorant criticism than the lonely missionary, and he is so 
placed that he cannot ignore it. 

Even those, who should be thicker of skin, often do not escape the soreness caused in 
this way, and I cannot forget the heart-burning that arose on the spot, during the very difficult 
pacification of the country after the last Burmese War, out of the relentless criticism set up at 
home with so httle knowledge, though there must have been many who must have known that 
the treatment they received but repeated that meted out to the controllers of the operations in 
the previous war. One of the most pathetic of public speeches is that of General Godwin, at 
Rangoon, shortly before his death, referring to the ruthless persecution to which he had been 
sub 3 ected for his conduct of the war of 1 852. It has always been so. Read about the Peninsular 
Campaigns, the Sikh Wars, the so-called Sale of Kashmir, and again about the late South African 
War and the present struggle in the Par East. The remarks one sees in the daily Press are 
uninformed enough in all conscience, but they have all the same evidently wounded at times 
even so collected a people as the Japanese. The point is then, that ignorant criticism does 
harm, even in the case of the experienced in human affairs. 

To show how easy and even natural it is to judge wrongly, let me quote as an example the 
dnjust attacks that have often been made, by missionaries among others, upon those who have had 
truck with savages. Savages within their limitations are very far from being fools, especially in 
the matter of a bargain with civilised man, and never make one that does not for reasons of their 
own satisfy themselves. Each side in such a case views the bargain according to its own interest. 
On his side the trader buys something of great value to him, when he has taken it elsewhere, with 
something of small value to him, which he has brought from elsewhere, and then he can make what 
is to him a magmficent bargain. On the other hand the savage is more than satisfied because 
With what he has got from the trader he can procure from amongst his own people something he 
very much covets, which the articles he parted with could not have procured for him. Both sides 
profit by the bargain from their respective points of view, and the trader has not as a matter of 
fact taken an undue advantage of the savages, who as a body part with products of httle or no value 
to themselves for others of vital importance, though of little or none to the civilised trader. The 
more one dives into the recorded bargains with savages, the more clearly one sees the truth of this 
view. Taking advantage of the love of all savages for strong drink to conclude unconscionable 
bargains, by which they part with their produce for an insufficient quantity of articles of use to them, 
is another matter, and does not affect the argument. 

Every administrator of experience can recall many instances of conventionally wrong 
judgments, even in high places, on public affairs abroad, based on anthropological misapprehension ; 
but one of the most humihating in my own recollection was the honest, but doctrinaire and 
pragmatic, onslaught in England on the Opium Traffic of India, whereby, if it had succeeded, 
some entire populations would have been deprived of those httle but very highly prized comforts 
assured in overcrowded agricultural locahties by the cultivation of opium, and others of 
the most valued prophylactic they possess against physical pain and suffering by its medicinal 
consumption. In both cases it is this much-abused product of the fields that enables the 
very poor m large areas to keep their heads above water, so that their not very happy lives may be 
worth living. - 
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There is another most venerable anthropo logical error, quaintly expressed by a seventeenth 
century writer on Greenland, who describes that country ‘ as being so happy as not to know the 
value of gold and silver.* It is to be found all the world over and in all times. It is expressed in 
Ovid’s hackneyed lines — 

Effodiuniur opes, irritammta malorum 

Jamque noeens ferrurritferroque noeeniius aurum 

Prodierant. 

But it is based on a misunderstanding of the ways of mankind in given ciroumstances. Barter 
sale and purchase must go on, whether there is money in the land or not, and an examination of the 
state of commercial busmess in any country in pre-comage days will soon convince the student that 
the opportunities for unfair dealing, where the value of gold and silver for currency has not been 
discovered, are just double those where money exists; and opportunity is the mother of sin. The 
actual monetary condition of a country without a definite and settled currency and without the 
bullion metals is not by any means of that desirable simphcity, which civilised man is, without due 
thought, so apt to attribute to savages and semi-savages. Simplicity in dealings can only exist 
where money consists of a recognised coinage, and where wealth is expressed in terms of that coinage. 
Indeed, the invention of money, based on the metallurgical skill which can produce from the ore 
gold and silver of a fixed fineness, is one of the mightiest triumphs of the human brain, and one 
of the most potent blessings evolved by man for the benefit of his kind. * 

But mischievous as uninformed criticism is, there is nothing of greater value and assistance 
than the criticism of the well-informed. Lookers-on see most of the game, provided they underetand 
it. That is 3ust the point. They must understand it to perceive its drift and to forward it by 
useful comment. By learning all about it, by viewing it at a distance, by the very detachment and 
general grasp that a distant view secures, the critic at home can materially help the worker abroad. 
Comment made with knowledge never offends, because it is so very helpful. It cheers, it invigorates,* 
it leads to further effort, it creates a bond of sympathy between the critic and the cnticised. It 
does nothing but good. In this immense Empire, it means that all, from the centre of the hub to 
the outer rim~of the wheel, can work with one mind and one mighty effort, with one strong pull 
together, for the magnificent end of its continued well-being. Therefore, it behoves the critic at 
home of all men to cultivate the anthropological mstinct. 

Let us now turn to another class, such as Universities are pre-eminently capable of affording; 
the professors, the lecturers, the teachers and leaders of literary and scientific, not to mention 
anthropological, study. Let no one be filled with the idea that their labours, in so far as anthropology 
is concerned, are a negligible quantity, as only resulting in abstract speculation of no immediate and 
probably of no ultimate practical value. What the obscure calculations of the pure mathematicians, 
the inventions based on applied mathematics, and the deductions of the meteorologists have done for 
so eminently practical an occupation as navigation ; what the abstract labours of the.chemist and the 
electrician have done for manufacturer and the doctor ; what the statistician and the actuary have 
done for such purely practical bodies as the Insurance Companies and the underwriters ; what the desk 
work of the accountant does for commerce and finance : that can the analyses of the anthropologist 
do for that large and important class of workers which labours among men. Let not the remoteness 
of any particular branch of his subject from the obviously practical pursuits deter him, who spends 
his energies in research. Let him remember that after all the best instrument for approaching 
ancient and mediaeval history is the abstract study of the ways and thoughts of the modern savage 
and semi-civilised man. Let him remember, too, that many of the customs and ideas of the most 
civilised and advanced of modern nations have their roots in savage and semi-civilised beliefs. 
What can. be remoter at first sight from the navigation of an ocean steamer than logarithms ? But 
let anyone who has reason to go on a long sea voyage keep his eyes open, and he cannot but pereeive 
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how impoitant a part applied logarithmic caloulationa play in the sure pilotage or the ship he is m 
from port to poit. And what is more to the effective point, let us hope that the contiollers of the 
Universities will not be turned back by any such considerations as apparent remoteness fioni 
pursuing the course they are now embarked on ; let us hope that the tentative ucheme put forward 
at Cambridge is but the first timid step towards the establishment of what will ultimately prove to 
be an important School of Applied Anthropology 

And if the Universities generally should take up this study in earnest, let me draw attention to 
another point, Tt is said in a thoughtful obituaiy notice of my old friend, the gieat Orientalist, 
Professor Georg Biihler, of Vienna, that not only was he a thorough scholar, a hard worker and 
a master of general Oriental learning, but that he had also the insight to peiceive that judicious 
collections promote and even create those studies, the advancement of whicli he had at heart. In 
all such matters there must not only be the desire to learn, there must also be the oppoitunity, foi 
if desire be the father, then assuredly oppoitunity is the mother of all learning. So he hnnted up, 
collected, and presented to seats of learning every MS. or original document his own financial 
capacity or his powers of pei suasion permitted to himself or to others. Where the caicase is, there 
shall the eagles be gatheied together. In the present case, if the students are to be attracted and 
encouraged, there must be collected together the Museum and the Library, a carcase fitted for theii 
appetite I do not say this in a mere begging spirit. Cast your thoughts over the great specialised 
schools of learning, present or past, and consider how many of them have owed their existence or 
success to the Library or Museum close at hand. It is a consideration worthy of the attention of 
the governing body of a Univeisity that these two, the Library and the Museum, are as important 
factors m the advancement of knowledge as teaching itself. 

And now we come to the last, but not the least important point for consideraiion : the personal 
aspect of this question. We have been dealing so far with the value of an early anthropological 
training to a man in his work. Is it of any value to him in his private life? For years past 
I have urged upon all youngsters the great personal use of having a hobby and learning to ride it 
early, foi a hobby to be valuable is not mastered in a day. The knowledge of it is of slow growth. 
At first the lessons aie a grind. Then until they are mastered they are irksome. But when the 
ait IS fully attained there is peihaps no keenei pleasure that human beings can expeiience than the 
riding of a hobby. Begin, therefore, when you are young and before the work of the world distracts 
your attention and prevents or postpones the necessary mastery. But what is the use of the 
mastery ? There comes a time, sooner or later, to all men that live on, when for one reason or 
anothei they must retire from active life, from the pursuits or business to which they have become 
accustomed, from occupations that have absorbed all their energies and filled up all their days. 
A time when the habits of years must be changed and when inactivity must follow on activity. 
Then is the time when a man is grateful for his hobby. By then he has mastered it. Its pursuit 
is a leal pleasure to him. It is a helpful occupation as the yeais advance, and even when he can no 
longer push it on any further himself, he can take his delight m giving his matured advice and 
help to those coming up behind him, and in watching their progress and that of their kind with the 
eye of the old ho-seman. 

And what better bobby exists than anthropology ? Its range is so wide, its phases so very 
many, the interests involved m it so vanous, that it cannot fail to occupy the leisure houi s from 
youth to full manhood, and to be a solace in some aspect or other in advanced Jife and old age. 
So vast is the field indeed, that no individual can point the moral of its usefulness except from 
a severely limited poition of it. At any rate, I have learnt enough in an experience of a third of 
a century in its study to prevent me from going beyond my personal tether, though perhaps my lines 
have been cast m a favorable spot, for lightly or wrongly Anglo-Indian anthropologists consider 
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India to be an exceptionally, though far from being the only, favoured land for study. In it can be 
observed still dwelling side by side human beings possessed of the oldest and youngest civilisations. 
In it can be traced by the modern eye the whole evolution of most arts and many ideas. For 
instance, you can procure in quite a small area of the country concrete examples, all still in use, of 
the whole story of the water-pipe or Tiuqtia starting from the plain cocoanut with a hole to suck 
the smoke through. You can then pass on to the nut embellished with a brass binding at the top 
and next at the top and bottom, until it is fonnd covered over with brass and furnished with 
a sucking pipe. Then you can find the nut withdrawn and only the biass cover remaining, but this 
requires a separate stand, like a miniature amphora. Then it is turned over on to its wider end and 
the stand is attached to it, and finally the stand is widened and enlarged and the vessel narrowed 
and attenuated to give it stabdity, until the true hiqqa of the Oriental pictures with its elegant 
and flexible sucking pipe is reached, which diffeis from a cocoanut in appearance about as much as 
one article can be made to differ from another. Go and buy such things in the bazaais, if you have 
the chance, and find out foi yourselves how gieat the mterest is. 

Sticking to my own experience, for reasons given above, and leaving it to my heareis to follow 
the line of thought indicated from theiis, let me heie give an instance ol so of the pleasuies of 
research. In Muhammadan India especially there aie many cases, some beyond doubt, of the 
marriage of daughteis of royal blood, even of the most poweiful sovereigns, to saintly persons of no 
specially high ongin. It is to Europeans an unexpected custom, and is not the finding of the 
explanation of interest to the discoverer ? In the contemporary veinacuiar history of the Sixteenth 
Century Dynasty of the B&hmanis in Southern India, we read that Sult&n Muhammad Shah 
Bahmaiii gave two sisters in marriage to two local saints, with a substantial territorial dowry to each, 
‘ for the sake of invoking the divine blessing on his own bed.’ An Indian anthropologist sees at 
once in this what the native line of thought has been. The custom is simply a nostrum for procuring 
sons. The overwhelming hankering after a sou in India is of Hindu origin, based on the 
superstition that the performance of funeial obsequies by a son is a sure means of salvation. The 
desire has long become univeisal in the country and the whole wide category of nostrums known 
to the inhabitants is employed by the barren or the sonless to overcome their misfortune. This is 
one of them. 


Again, is it not of interest to trace out the origin of the well-known customary ill-treatment of 
Hindu widows in India, ill-treatment of relatives being so foreign to a class with such strong family 
feelings as the Hindus ? Work it out and you will find that this is an instance of the quite 
incalculable misery and suffering caused to human beings, that has for ages arisen out of ‘correct 
argument from a false piennss.’ The theory is that misfortune is a sin, and Indicates a sinful 
condition in the victims thereof, defining sin as an offence, witting or unwitting, against social 
conventions. The good luck of the lucky beuefits their snrioundings and the bad luck of the 
unlucky as obviously brings harm. Therefore the unlucky are sinful, and what is of supreme 
importance to them, must be punished accordingly, as a precautionary measure for their own safety 
on the part of those around them. The fact that as in the case of widows, the misfoifcunate is 
perfectly involuntary and uncontrollable does not affect the argument. This m its turn has given 
rise to an interminably numerous and various body of nostrums for the prevention of the dreaded 
&m of misfortune, and a cumulative ball of folk-custom has been set rolling. 

Take again the ancient royal prerogative of i-eleasing piisoners on customary occasions of peisonal 
royal rejoicing, nowadays in civilised Europe attnbuted solely to kindliness and mercy. This is, 
in Indian song and legend, given, in the directest phraseology, its right original attribution of an 
act to insure good luck. Is not this of interest also ? ' 
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Now, these ideas, and with modifications these customs, are not confined to India, and the 
interest provided by all such things is their universality among human beings, pointing to the 
existence of a fundamental principle, or Law of Nature, which I have elsewhere endeavoured to 
develop in propounding the principles underlying the evolution of speech : namely, that a convention 
devised by the human brain is governed by a general natural law, however various the phenomena 
ot that law may be. Controlled by their physical development human brains must in similai 
conditions, subject to modifications caused by the pressure of two other fundamental natural laws, 
think and act in a similar manner. 


As a concrete example, let us take the idea of sanctuary, asylum, or refuge, as it is variously 
termed. Wherever it is found, in ancient and modern India, in ancient Greece, in mediseval Europe, 
m modern Afghanistan, its practical application is everywhere the same : protection of the stranger 
against his enemy, so long as he pays his way, and only so long. Pursmng this universal idea 
further, it will be seen that the Oriental conception of hospitality and its obligations is based on 
that of sanctuary, and is stiU, in many instances, not distinguishable from it. The practical 
refiectiou. You scratch my back and I will scratch yours, is at the bottom of all this, howevei 
far final developments in various places may have diverged from it. 

Work out the idea of virtue, which for ages everywhere meant, and still in many parts 
of the earth means, valour in a man and chastity in a woman, being nowhere dead in that 
sense, as the modern European laws relating to martial and conjugal fidelity show, and you will 
find that it rests ou very ancient couditions of society. The men preserved themselves by 
their valour and the women preserved their tabu to the men by their chastity. It was so 
everywhere. The zone as a term and as an article of costume shows this. There was always 
the female girdle or zone, the emblem of chastity, aud the male zone, or sign of virility and 
fighting capacity. 

Then there is the royal custom of marriage with a half sister, found in ancient Egypt, in the 
modern Malay States, and in the quite lately deposed Dynasty of Burma and elsewhere. This is 
not mere incest, itself an idea based in many an apparently queer form on a fundamental necessity 
of human society. It is and was a matter of self and family protection, to be found in a much milder 
form in the familiar English idea of the marriage of heir aud heiress to preserve the ‘ring 
fence,’ 

Take the custom of saccession of brothers before sons, found m old England, in Burma, in some 
of the Indian mediatised States, and in other places, and we have again a custom arising out of 
the environment ; the necessity of providing a gprown man to maintain the State, And so one conld 
go on to an indefinite multiplication of instances. 

But in unworked-out directions, unworked-out that is, so far as known to myself, the interest 
and piinciples are the same. Let me give an instance to which my attention was some years ago 
attracted, though I have not yet had the leisure to follow it to a satistactory conclusion. At Akyab 
on the Arakan-Burma Coast is a well-known shiine, nowadays usually called Buddha-makan. 
It is repeated conspicuously further South at Mergui, aud inconspicuously elsewhere along the 
Coast. The name is an impossible one etymologically. Investigation, however, shewed that the 
devotees were the Muhammadan sailors of the Bay of Bengal, hailing chiefly from Chittagong, and 
that the name was really Badr-maq^m, the shrine of Badr, corrupted in Buddhist Arakan into 
Buddha-makSn, the house^of Buddha, by folk-etymology striving after a meaning. The holy 
personage worshipped was Badru’ddin Aulifi, who has a great shrine at Chittagong, and is the 
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patiou saint of tlie sailing community. This Badrn’ddin AuliS is one of the misty but imjiortant 
saints, those Will-o’-the-wisps of Indian hagiology, who is mixed up with another, the widely-known 
Khw^ja Khizar, par excellence the Muhammadanised spirit of the flood : and here is the immediate 
explanation. But Khw^ja Khizar is mixed up with Mehtar Ili&s, the Muhammadan and Oriental 
form of the prophet Elias of the legends, to be traced in the same capacity in modern Russia, 
This god, and in some places goddess, of the flood is traceable all over India, even amongst the 
alien populations of Madras. We are now involved in something umveisal, something due to 
a line of popular inductive reasoning. Will it not lepay following up, as a matter of interest, and 
probing to the bottom by a mixed body of investigators, Oiiental and Occidental, in the same 
manner as Indian epigraphical dates and the eras to which they refer were, several yeais back, 
woiked out and settled by scholars, mathematicians, and astronomers, working together ? 

A study of the highest anthropological iuteiest is to be found in an examination of currency 
and coinage, and of the intermingled question of weights and measures. Peihaps nothing leads to 
so close a knowledge of man and his ways of life and notions, and perhaps no subject requires more 
sustained attention, or a greater exercise of the reasoning powers. Here, too, there is a universal 
piinciple to be unearthed out of the immense maze of facts before one, for, as in the case of the days 
of the week, there is a connected world-wide series of notions of the penny-weight, ounce, pound 
and hundredweight, and of their equivalents in cash, based on some general observation of the 
carrying capacity of a man aud of the constant weight of some vegetable seed, and also of the value 
of some animal or thing important to man. Here, too, a combination of Oriental and Occidoiita! 
research and specialised Icnowledge is necessary. 

But experience will show that in following up all such subjects as these, there are two Laws of 
Nature, in addition to that of the fundamental community of human reasoning, which must never 
be lost sight of, if the successful elucidation of an anthropological problem is to be achieved. These 
laws are that there is no such thing as development without outside interference, or as development 
along a single line only. Everything in Nature is subjected to and affected by its environment. 
A little IS picked up here, and snatched there, and what is caught up becomes engrafted, with the 
result that the subsequent growth becomes complicated, or even diverted from its original tendency. 

Bear these principles m mind and work continuously as opportunity offers, and it will be found 
that Anthropology is a study of serious personal value. Not only will it enable the student to do 
the work of the world, aud to deal with his neighbours and those with whom he comes in contact 
throughout all his active life, better than can be otherwise possible, but it will serve to throw a light 
upon what goes on around him, and to give an insight into human affairs, past and present, that 
cannot but be of benefit to him, and it will provide him with intellectual occupation, interest and 
pleasure, as long as the eye can see, or the ear can hear, or the brain can think. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


COMPENSATIOU FOR ANCESTOR-WORSHIP 
SiK, — Mr H A Rose, ante, Tol XXXII. 
p. 377, asks what the meaning of “ compensation 
for ancestor-worship” isf In reply I would 
explain that visits to shrines aie obhgatory on 
those who are entitled to perfoim the tSrdJ^ia 
ceremony, which is ancestor-worship The 
ceremony usually consists of feseding the 
Bifihmans there with cooked food and in offering 
balls of rice and libations to the dead relatives 
of the visitors. This involves no small incon- 


venience in a strange place, especially if the 
shnne is crowded with persons of all sorts of 
sects. Also the ceiemony has to be peirformed 
fasting, BO it becomes a necessity to pei-form it 
on the day of arrival. Therefoie, by way of 
compensation for not performing the ^raddha in 
the regular manner, money with uncooked food 
is offered instead. This is the hiranya (or golden) 
^rdd^ia, 

G. R. SUBRAMIAH PaNTULU. . 
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THE VARNANARHAYARNAITA OP MATRIOETA. 

BY F TV. THOMAS. 

T he poem of which the first half with a translation is here appended has already been 
brought to notice in an article entitled “ Matriceta and the Mahaiajakanikalekha.* 
which was printed in the Indiavb Antiquary, Vol. XXXII. pp. 345 — 360, where the opening veise, 
were cited. The traditions concerning the author having been there examined and a list of his 
works set forth, it will be snAdcient now to note that verses 15, 16 of this poem appear to refer 
to an incident recorded by I-tsing (A Record of the Buddhist Religion, ijc, d'c., trans. 
Takaknsu, p. 157), who states that Matriceta’s conversion to Bnddhism was due to the 
knowledge that his birth (or name) had been foretold by Buddha himself. Any further 
observations may be reserved for the second part of this publication. 

The translation is rendered difficult by the obscurity of the Tibetan language and also in 
this instance by the character of the original Sanskrit text, which was a learned composition 
full of philosophic conceptions. The text represents the India Office edition of the Tanjur 
(Narthang, 1731) compared with the ‘red* edition belonging to the Asiatic Museum in 
St. Petersburg. The two editions differ only in minutiae, as where that of Xarthang has compendia 
sciipturae such as Jitshalo, ijesu, for ktshaUlo, ijes»su, in which cases I have now preferred to 
give the longer form, which even in the Xarthang edition alternates with the shorter, and 
therefore has the greater weight of consistency, as well as of prescription. I have inserted 
references to the folios of both the editions ; the numbers of the ‘red’ edition being enclosed 
within brackets. The notes marked P., as well as other valuable suggestions, adopted in the 
translation, I owe to Professor de la Vallde Poussim. 

Text. Translation. 

93b [97b] 

jj Egya«gar«skad« du I varna«ra«ha«ba«ra» In the speech of India: — Yainanarhavarnane 
lie • bba • ga • va •to || bud • dha • sto* bhagarato Buddhastotre ’Sakyastavanama. 
tra ‘ya • ^akya’^ • sta * va • na • ma | bod • In the speech of Tibet ; In the hymn to Buddha. 
skad»du| sans ‘rgyas* boom* Man ‘hdas* “The Delineation of the Worthy to be 

la«bstod.pa»bshags.par«hos.pa.bsnags Delmeated,” “the Celebration of Him who 

• pa • las • bstod • par • mi • nus • par • bstod Cannot be Oelebiated.” 

• pa»zes»bya»ba [ 

I Dkon • mchog • gaum • la • phyag • htshal • lo j Hail to the Three Precious Ones ! 

Chapter I. 

C98a] 

1 1 zih • dan • ziii • min • ma • htshal • te | 1. — Whereas formerly, not knowing what is 

I sgra • tsam • gyi • ni • rjes • hbrans • nas j and what is not a theme, following 

|bdag-giB«nonS‘te«snon*chad«n] 1 merely in the track of speech, I sm- 

|bshags*min«bshags»pa«brjod*pa«gah| fully dehneated what should not be 

delineated, 

2 1 nag*gi«dam2.gis*gos«pa*de| 2. — Besmeared with the filth of utterance, 

lthDb.pa*bsod*nams-hbab.kyi.stegB| I will in reliance upon thee, who art 

1 bzud - pa . khyod - la • brten • boas • nas j gone to^ the bathing ghat of a muni’s 

1 rah • tu . bkru • ba • hdi • brtsam • mo | merits, essay this cleansing. 

3 J hdi - ni • bdag • gis • mchog • tshogs • la | 3. — What sin I, blinded with darkness, thus 

I gti»mng*ldohB«pas«nohs»hgyis«gan| committed against the Precious Ones, 

| sdig»pa*de» 7 i-nons*pa»dag j the sinfulness of that fault I now 

1 sel • bar • bgyid • pahi • bsad • by ed • lags | remo ve and drive away.^ 

I Sic for VarnanSfl'hwoar'ij.ane . stotre ’SaJeya. P. ® Sic for Mam? 

3 ‘ become ’ ? ‘ leadest to ’ [ Bather ‘ I, gone to, &c , &c ’ P ] 

* Or ‘destroy’ or ‘requite’ (Jbgad). [ That fault and its sinfulness P ] 
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4 I bdag • ni • mya • iiau • lidas • bar • du | 

I bhyod • kyi • gsmi • dan • khyod • kyi • ni j 
I yon • tan •brjod • pa • gan • lags • pahi | 

1 tslaig • lam • gnis • nas • Bams • ma • gynr j 

5 1 gtam • hdi • tsam • zig • snin • por • bas \ 

I de • las • gzan • don • ma • mcbis • pas j 

I smra • na • hdi • nid •« smra • bar • sog j 
I yaii • na • bdag • ni • ma • smrar • sog \ 

6 1 kbyod • kyi * ckos » ni • kbo • na • dan ( 

I kbyod • mnam • kbyod • ni« nid • la • 
mnah \ 

I de • slad • ckos • gzan • thams • cad • ni | 
j kbyod • las -kbyad • du • kbor • ma • lags | 

7 I gan • te • sans • rgyas • chos • rnams • ni | 

I bsam • pa • bgyis • na • thams • cad • kyi | 

1 pbnl • tu • pbyin • gynr • dnos • po • gkn [ 

1 mi • gtsaii • nid • dan • bdra • bar • gynr | 

8 I kbyod • hdra • hgah • yan • ma • mohis • na j 
I Ibag • pa • Ita • zig • smos • ci • btshal | 

I kbyod • pas • khyad • par • cun • zad • kyis | 

I dman ♦ pa • tsam • yan • hgaH • ma • mcliis | 

9 1 bdren • pa • kbyod • la * gaii • zig • gis | 

84a 

1 dper • brjod • dpe • ni • ma • mohis • pas I 
I dpe • yi • glags • ni • spans • pa • po | 

I dpe • med • kbyod • la • pbyag • btshal • lo | 

10 I sans • rgyas • obos • ni • gzal • yas • pbyir 1 
j de • las • gzan • pahi • gan • zag • ni j 

I rnam • grob • bdra • ba • tbob • rnams • 
kyafi j 

j kbyod • dan • khyad • par • ^in • tu • cbe 1 

1 1 I ston® • pa • tsam • du • bdra • slad • du | 

j su • zig • khyad • par 'ma* btshal ‘nas | [98 b] 
I ba • spubi • bu • ga • ston • pa • ni | 

I cbuii • nu • nam • mkbah • dag • dan • 
Bgrun I 

12 I grans • med • pa • la • su • zig • hgran | 

1 tsbad • med • pa • la • su • zig • hjal ) 

I kbyod • kyi • yon • tan * grans • dan • ni | 

I mtbu * la • dpogs • pa • ma • mcbis • so | 

13 I ji ♦ Itar • dpag • bsam • sin • gi • tsbal | 

I hbyam • klas • nan • du • hkbyams • pa • 
Itar I 

I bdag • ni • kbyod • la • legs • spyad • kyis | 
j noms • ma • htlisal • te • mthah • mi • rtogs | 


4. — In celebiating the words and the virtues 

of thee until Nirvana, may I not come 
short of both [these ?] paths of speech. 

5. — Not to speak of this story only being in 

my heart , matter other than this there 
being none, if I speak, this same may 
I speak, or may I not speak at all. 

6. — Truly the like of thy dhai ma and of thee 

is in thee alone. Theiefore all other 
dharmas are not supeiior to thee.^ 


7. — Winch being the case, the dharmas of 

Buddha, when consideied,® have surpass- 
ed all and other things have become 
like impurity. 

8. — Since none is equal to thee, of a supeiior 

what need to speak ? Even lufenority 
by a slight difference from thee there is 
none. 

9. — Since of thee, 0 guide, by whatever means 

comparison is made, compeer is there 
none, 0 thou who hast left behind the 
possibility of comparison, to thee, the 
Incomparable, hail I 

10. — Since the dharma of Buddha is without 

a peer, though others than he may have 
won liberation, as it were.s in thee the 
superiority is altogether great. 

11. — Since their equality being only in their 

void, none can claim supenoiity the 
void of hair cavity compares but pooily 
with the heavens. 

12. — The uncomputable who can compute ? 

The measureless who can estimate ? 
In the number and power of thy virtues 
theie is no measure. 

13. — As though roaming in a limitless grove 

of ti.ees of paradise, in thee, insatiate 
of well doing, no end can I find. 


6 Ichor ? 

* HesHgah, 

9 stod, I. 0. and Pet, 


e iSc ‘ by me ’ ? 

* ' a sort of liberation ’ ? [ ‘ The same liberation ’ P ] 
* No snpeiioiity is known’ P 
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14 I yon * tail • rnams • kyi • yon * tan • mtsho { 

I kiiyod • kyi • do • bzm • gsega • chos • 
rnams | 

I gal • te • bsfcan • du • mchis • gyiir • na | 
j nam • mkkar • yan • ni • sou • mi • gy nr j 

15 I khyod • kyi • muon • sum* bsnen • bkur • 

ba| 

I sans • rgyas • chos • kyi • sde • dpon • po ( 

I nan • thos • knn • gyi • tog • gyur • pa | 
j zab • mo • rjes • su • sgrogs • pa • la j 

16 ] knn«mkhyen*iiid« pliyir* boom ‘Idan* 

gyis] 

I rmas • na • ma • mtsbal • zes • gsol pas j 
I sans • rgyas * chos • kyi • zab • mo • ?id [ 

I bas • ma • hfcsbal * bar • bsad • pa • lags | 

17 j gal • te • gtso * bo • de • dag • kyau } 

I khyod • la • nus • pa • rdugs • lags • na } 

I bdag • hdra • srid • pa • mi • gtsan • bahi | 

} arm • bus • bsam • skabs • ga • la • mchis j 

18 J sa • lahi • ^ih • ohen • khyod • nid • kyi j 
] yon • tan • yal ‘ga • thugs • brtse • bas | 
j btud • pa • rnams • la • skye • bo • hdi j 

j oufi«zad«liju*ba«tsam«du«bas | 

19 I chai • sprin • tshoga • ni • ohen • po • yis j 

j char • gyi • rgyun • rnams • phab • pa • las j 
j so * gahi • fcsha • bas • gdufis pa • yi | 

I khuns • rtas • htshal • nahah • ci • zig • 
htshall 

20 I ma*dros*pa»yx»mtsho«las«ni I 

j chn • bo * chen • po • bzi • hbab • ky^au | 
j de • zad -bgyid * par • mi • nus • na | 
j gzan • dag • hbab • pas * smos • ci • htshal | 
94b 

21 J rin * chen • hbyuh • khuhs • rnams ‘kyis • 

nil 

jh]ig • rten • rgyas • bgyis • bas • ma- 
htshal j 

j mgon • khyod • yon • tan • brjod • pa • hah | 

I bdag • ni • de • hdra • kho • nar • sems | 

22 1 bsgribs • nas • khyod • kyi • bstan • nid • las j 
j yon • tan • me • tog • rnams • btus • te j 

[99a] 

I rah-gi-me*tog-dag-gis-ni j 
I Bin • bain • khyod • la • me • tog • gsol | 


14. — If the dharmas, 0 Tatliagata, of the«, 

the vutue-ocean of virtue^, should be 
set forth, they could not be contained 
even m the heavens. 

15. — "When to thy famons vroishipper, cham- 

pion of the dha) ma of Buddha, head nr 
all smoalas, celebrated as the Deep,i^ 


16. — I prayed, saying ‘The leveiend one 

since he knows all, refuses not^^ it 
request is made’ declaied the depth of 
the dkarma of Buddha to know no 
bound 

17. — If even those cluefsi^ find then poweis 

worsted m regaid *to thee, foi a being 
like me, an impure worm, vvheie is 
there the ijos&ibilitj of thought ? 

18. — Enough for this creatine to giasp even 

a little one among the compassion - 
bowed blanches of the viitues of thee, 
the great Sal tiee. 

19 — When the great lain clouds have let fall 
then sti earns of lam, what does the 
high-bred horse, toimented by the 
summer heat, though he crave it, crave 1 

20. — When even the four great livers descend- 

ing from lake Manasa cannot dimmish 
it, what need is there to mention the 
descent of othei [streams] ? 

21. — The world extended by the mines of 

jewels knows no end . Lord, though 
I praise thy virtues, I deem them veiily 
like that. 


22. — Erom thy teaching, while it covers me, 
gathering the flowers of virtues, with 
thine own flowers I make to thee, as 
to a tree, my offeniig of flowers. 


11 Qamhhira? la rntshdL? ias ? 

1* Or ' if even they, 0 Lord ’ Plnral of respeot P or should we have a plural in v. IS also P 
1® hhuns • rta ? [= ajaneya aiva P,] ? so • ga = aos • Tea 
1® has? Read bsam • ma • htshal, ‘ cannot be oonceived’ ? 
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’23 I ran • gi • dbyig^^ . gis • hbynn • Isliuus • 
bain j 

I ran • gi • tsbon • rtsis • ri • Ita • bur | 

I ran • gi • dri • yis • tsan • dan • bam j 
j rail • gi • chn • yis • mtsbo • Ita • bur | 

24 j ran • las • by nn • bahi • gser • nid • ky is | 

I gser • bbyuii • ba • y i • rin • clien • bain j 
I khyod • bstan • fad • las • btns • pa • yi | 

j yon « tan • rnams • kyis • kbyod •mcbod • 
do 1 

25 I nam • mkhahi • dkyil • nas • zla • hod • 

thams • cad • du | 

I phros^® • pa • ril • gyi • hbab • hgynr * ma • 
yin. la 1 

I zla . hod . sa • steii • bab « pas • kha • phye • 
na I 

I me • tog • kn « mn * da * tshal * mi * rgyas • 
min I 

26 |de • bzin • yon • tan • dpag.med»chu. 

Idan • pa ] 

I rgyal • bahi • bsnags • pa • rgya « mtsho • 
mthah.med«la| 

I de • yi . phyogs • gcig • brjod • pas • dad • 
Idan • pahi ] 

I skye • bolian • hdod • pahi • hbras • bur • 
mi •Idan. min j 

27 I sans .rgyas * bsnags • pa« brjod .tshig* 

hbras. bu.yod | 

j skye • bahi . zoi'i * brin « bder * gyur • gegs • 
med • lam | 

I tshaiis . pahi . theg • hgynr . dad . sogs . 
yon . tan . gyi | 

jrtsa. bahi* ser.rme • de* la. sogs. pa. 
yodl 

28 I dbah » po . rah • tu * dan • par • gzol • gyur • 

cinj 

I sans * rgyas • bstod • pahi • gzuh • la • 
brtson . pa « rnams | 

1 skad . cig . re • rer . chos • rgyun . hbynn • 
ba . gan | 

J kun • rakhyen • mm • pas • cun • zad . 
gzun .mi-nus | 


23. — As with its own riches a mine, ns with 

its own colonists a mountain, as with its 
own paste a sandal tree, as with its own 
watei a lake : 

24. — As with the self-originatod essence of 

gold a jewel made of gold, I do honour 
to thee with virtues gathered from thine 
own teaching. 

25. — While the rays of the moon, issuing in 

all directions, fall not entirely fi om the 
circle of heaven, expanded by the rays 
fallen upon the earth, the bed of white 
lotuses is not without its open buds. 


26. — So in the boundless sea of the delinea- 
tion of Jina, the water of which is 
immeasuiable viitue, by celebrating a 
part, the faithful also is not without the 
fruit of his desire. 


27. — Celebration of the praise of Buddha is 

the fruit of speech: it is the led spot 
and BO forth of the root2t> of faith and 
otliei virtues, which are the puie con- 
veyance of the happy road, free from 
obstacles, busk with the maikets of 
hves. 

28. — Those who, amenable with senses m 

repose, are earnest in giving heed to 
the celebration of Buddha are unable, 
since each moment various streams of 
dharmas [qualities] present themselves, 
through lack of omniscience, to heed 
even a little. 


dbyigs, Pet. 
h^hroB, Pet 


19 Sr , the colonia of ita miueiala 

*9 [ ‘ There la gathered the oolleotioji ( ser * rme ) of the roots ’ P. ] 
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29 1 mthn • bdog • mi • rtag • par • yan • zugs • 

29. — Since even to a strong man ever faithful 

gyur»la | 

this assemblage of good^i is exceedingly 

J dal • hby or • hdi • yan • sin • tn • dkah • ba • 

difficult, what ot others v.ho, enticed 

las j 

away from it, are not earnest in this 

1 gah • dag • las • hdi • la • ni • mi • brtson • 

work ? 

pa| 


1 de • las • bslus • par • gy ur • pa • gzan • ci • 


yod| 


95 a 


sans • rgyas • boom • Idan * hdas • la • 

In the hymn to Buddha, “The 

bstod • pa • hshags • par • hos • pa- 

Delineation of the Worthy to be 

bshags • pa • las • bstod • par • mi • nus • 

Delineated,” the first chapter, entitled 

par * bstod • pa • zes • bya • ba • ste • lehu • 

“The Celebiation of Him who Cannot 

dan-pohojj 1 

be celebrated.” 


Chapter II. 

30 I boom»ldau •kh.yod'iii'zal* bsugs* tsbe j 30. — 0 holy one, in the time of thy presence 

j bdag-iii«dad-dbau-gzol*gyur*ba| here I was of a mind open to faith, 

I gan«slad*thugs*rjes«brlaii*pa«yi I wherefore thou didst look upon me 

[99h] with the eye of Buddha moistened by 

1 sans * rgyas • spyau • gyis • gzigs » mdzad - compassion.^s 

pa I 

31 I khyod • ky i • thugs • rje • de • iiid • m | 

I yid • la • mohis • pa • mhon • bgyis • nas | 

I phyag • bgyir • hos • pa • khyod • la « bdag ) 

I mhon • sum • bzm • du • phyag • htahal • lo ( 

32 1 kun • mkhyen • ma • lags • gah « gis • kyah | 

I kun • mkhyen • khyod • ko • ji • Itar • rtogs ( 

I bdag • nid • ohe • rgyas • bdag • nid • kyis | 

I mkhyen • pa • khyod • ila • phyag • htshal • 

lo| 

33 I hdi - lags • hdi •hdraho • zes * bgyir • | 33, — ‘ This is like this’ — if so we say, thou 

I khyod • bdag • hdra • bahi • yul • ma • lags | art not within the sphere of comparison. 

I gah • lags • gah • hdra • hah • mi • sho^^ • ste | Not ventunng what is hke to what, 

j khyod • hdra • ba • la • phyag • htshal • lo | thee, hke to thyself, I hail ! 

34 I mgon • po • khyod • ni • nid • dah • hdra | 34. — 0 lord, like to thyself alone, what kings 

j rgyal • rnams • ci • hdra • khyod • dah • are like to thee 1 Hail to thee, whose 

hdra | hke none other is ! 

I gah • hdra • gzan • hgahah • ma • mohis • pa | 

1 de • hdra • khyod • la • phyag • htshal • lo j 

35 J ji • Itar • khyod • ni • nid • kyis • mkhyen | 

I ji • Itar • khyod • ni • khyod • hdras 

mkhyen | 

1 ji • Itar • khyod • gzan • ma • htshal • ba { 

1 de • hdra • khyod • la • phyag • htshal * 10 1 

[ dal • }^or = Jesanasam^ad. P ] 

Does this refer to the story told by I-tsmg (iaram p. 157) ? sno ? 


35. — As thou art by thyself only known, as 
thou ait known by liim that is like thee, 
as others than thee know thee not, to 
thee, being such, hail 1 


31. — That same compassion of thine being m 
thy heait, as is manifest, thee worthy 
to be hailed, I hail as if manifested. 

82. — Hail to thee who, with a soul large with 
magnanimity, knowest how eren by 
bim that is not all knowing thou verily 
art seen to be all knowing ' 
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36 | 3 i« ltar*khyod«m*bdag«nid*kyis 1 

1 thugs • rje . stobs • bca • la • sogs • kyi | 

1 yon • tan • rnams • kyis • bsgrags • mdzad • 
pal 

1 de • Mra • khyod • la • pbyag • htshal • lo ) 

36. — As by thyself thou makest thyself famed 
through the virtues of compassion, the 
ten powers, and others, to thee, being 
such, hail I 

3 7 1 dpe2^ • ras • bzuh • nas • khyod • kyi • ni | 

1 yon • tan • hbyuh • gnas • snih • po • dag [ 

1 de • nid • las • ni • mhos • btus • nas j 

1 Cl • nus • khyod • la • phyag • htshal • lo | 

37. — Beginning with an example, thine is the 
possession of a heart which is a mine 
of virtues : thereof again summarizing 
the essence, so far as is possible, hail 
to thee ! 

38 1 dgra • boom • khyod • la • phyag • htshal • 
hdnd 1 

1 mchod • hos • khyod • la • phyag • htshal • 
hdnd 1 

1 rigs • pa • khyod • la « phyag • htshal • 
hdnd j 

1 khyod • la • hdnd • cin • phyag • htshal * 10 1 

38. — To thee, Arhat, hail and homage 1 To 
thee. Worthy of Worship, hail and 
homage I To thee, Knower, hail and 
homage > To thee in homage hail ! 

S 9 j rdzogs • pahi • sans • rgyas • rin • chen • te | 

1 rin • chen • chos • kyi • rah • bzin • lags | 

1 dge • hdun • rin • chen • hbynh • gnas • te j 
{ rin • chen • gsnm • tshogs • khyod • la • 
hdnd| 

39. — . The perfect Buddha being a Jewel, Jewel 
is the nature of his Dharma : the 
Sangha being a mine of Jewels, to thee, 
Sum of the Three Jewels, homage ! 

40 1 mchod • hos • khyod • ni • rin • chen • te | 

1 thugs • kyi • dgons • pahah • rm • chen • 
lags| 

1 dam • chos • rin • chen • hbynh • gnas • te j 

1 knn • nas • rin • chen • khyod • la • hdnd | 

40. — Thou, worthy of worship, being a Jewel, 
the purpose of thy mind is a Jewel ; the 
good religion being a mine of Jewels, to 
thee, in all ways a Jewel, homage 1 

41 1 rin • chen • knn • gyi • mohog • gynr • pas^Bj 

1 rm • chen • thams • cad • zil • gyis • gnon | 
95b [100a] 

1 rin • chen • knn • gyi • hbynh * gnas • pa | 

1 yah • dag • rin • chen • khyod • la • hdnd | 

41. •— By being the best of all jewels, thou art 
the conquei’or of all jewels ; to thee, the 
mine of every jewel, the Perfect Jewel, 
homage ! 

42 1 phyag • htshal • rin • chen • thugs • khyod • 
laj 

1 phyag 'htshal Tin* chen • chos • khyod* 
la| 

1 pliyag • htshal • thams • cad • rin • chen • 

42. — Hail to thee, whose heart is a jewel I 
Hail to thee, whose Dharma is a jewel ! 
Hail to thee, who art wholly a jewel ! 

i 

la j 


43 J Slid • med • bsgom • pa • goms • mdzad • 
pasj 

j thnb • pa • knn • gyi • mchog • gynr • pa | 

1 pliyag • bgyir • hos*pahi • dgra* boom* 
pa| 

1 khyod * la • gns * par * phyag * htshal • lo | 

43. — To thee, who by practice of meditation 
upon non-existence, art become the 
chief of all sages, to thee, Arhat worthy 
to be hailed, in reverence hail I 

“ dan. Pet [ dm • nos = dditah. P, What ia mnos P ■ 
Sio, Pet. and I. 0. 

= mdor • isdus ? 

ao A line is here missing (I. 0. and Pet.). 
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44 I hgal • bar • bgyis • par • gan • lags • pa | 
j yan • dag • mtbah • la • gnas • pa • po J 
I dge • sbyon • gi • ni • mtbar • phyin • pa | 
j bla « med • kbyod • la • pbyag • htsbal • lo | 

4'* |rnam*pa«tbaiiis • cad • pbun • tsboga* 
pas] 

I mdzes • pa • gzan • kun • zil • gnon • cm j 
j das • rnams • kun • tu • d gab • mdzad • pa j 
I sans • rgyas • padma • kbyod • la • hdud | 

46 J kha • dog • bzan • la • dri • znm • zin | 

I blta«na*sdug»la*ini*nn*ba j 

I rdzogs • pabi • sans • rgyas • padma • dkar ( 
j kba • bye • kbyod • la • pbyag • htsbal • lo | 

47 I bde • bahi • nxn • kbu • rab • spyans • pa ] 
j bzed • dgur • reg • pa • brnes • pa • po | 
jskyid ‘par • bsgrnn • pabi • dge • sbyon • 

mj 

I rab • gzon • kbyod • la • pbyag • htsbal • lo | 

48 1 ho • brgy al • hbras • bu • mohis • gyur • 

pas I 

I mtbar • pbyin • mtbah • dag • brnes • nas • 
ml 

I dam • pa • gsun • bar • dam • boas • pabi | 

I dge • spyod27 • kbyod • la • pbyag • 
htsbal* loj 

49 I tsbans-spyod^® • brten • oin • rig • byed • 

dan I 

j rig • byed • kun • gyi • yan • lag • mkbyen | 

I rig • dan • zabs • kyis • bsans • pa •yi | 
jtsbans • pa • kbyod • la • pbyag • btsbal • 
lo| 

50 I hpbags • pabi*cbos • m • mi • bpbrogs* 

sin I 

I hpbags • pabi • bpbrin • las * pbul •tu* 
byun I 

I bjig • rten • slob • dpon • bya • ba • mdzad j 
I hpbags • pa • kbyod • la • pbyag • htsbal • 
‘lo| 

51 I tbugs • ni • dkab • tbub • brtnl • zugs • dag j 
jyan • dag • glans^o • pas*gtsan • mar* 

mdzad j 

1 sdig • pa * tbams * cad * bkmsSi * gyur * pa | 
jkbrus * mdzad * kbyod 'la * pbyag * 
htsbal *lo I 


44. — To thee, who standest at the 6nal end ot 

erior, who has attained the end of pious 
doing, to thee, the Highest, hail ! 

45. — To thee, who by perfections of everj 

kind snrpassest all else that is charm- 
ing, who at all times givest debght, the 
[red] Buddha Lotus, homage to thee ’ 

^6. — The fair of hue yet fragrant, the dear 
to view yet not far, to thee, the 
Expanded White Lotus of the perfect 
Buddha, bail ! 

47. — To thee, the Tender Youth (sulumara 

who bast rehnquished the taste of ]oy, 
who hast attained to contact with the 
nine desires, and for whom asceticism 
countervails delight, bail ! 

48. — To thee, who bast attained to all eminences 

that are the fruit of suffering, the 
Ascetic with a vow maintained inviolate, 
bail ! 


49, — To thee, who, keying to the Brahma- 
carin’s way, art learned in the Vedas 
and the Vedahgas all, the Pure, puri- 
fied in kuo-wledge aud camna,2® hail ! 


50. — To thee, who not violating the Arya- 
dharma, hast reached the summit of au 
Arya’s deeds, to thee, the Arya, who 
dost the works of a vroTM-guru, hail ! 


51. — To' thee, who by the assumption of ascetic 
vows makest clean the heart, to thee, 
the Cleanser (snataka?), With all sins 
scaled away, hail ! 


« nbyon, 1, 0. sbyon, 1.^ 0. . „ . 

hobs, ‘ foot ’ P [For this etymology of vidydcaram, see Namaaangltt Comm vi. I2< F. ] 
38 Uans, Pat. . - ” ‘ washed, ’ Pet. 
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52 |mnah • bdag • moliog •ni»brnes«gyTir* 

cin j 

[100 b] 

j sems • can • thams • cad • zil • gyis • gnon | 

I sen • gehi • na • ro • sgrogs • mdzad • pa j 
I sen • ge • khyod • la • • pbyag • hfcshal • lo | 

96 a 

5 3 I rtogs • pa • btjod • pahi • rjen • • cbe | 

I dam • cbos • spo • la • brten * pa • mdzad | 

I cbos • gzan • tbams • cad. • h]ig • pa • po | 

I glan • clien • Idiyod • la • pbyag • htshal • 
lol 

54 j cbos • nid • sin • du • dkah • babi • lam | 

j kbyod • min • gzan • gyis • mi • bzod • pa | 
|,gsal • mdzad • gsegs • pa • b]ig • rfcen • gyi | 

1 lam • gyur • kbyod • la • pbyog • btsbal • lo j 

55 j des • la • ^in • fcn • dul • gyur • bzod | 

I sugs • dan • mdog • bzan • stobs « dan • Man | 
1 yan • lag • rdzogs • pahi • sku • mnah • ba | 

I can • mkby en • kbyod • la • pbyag • btsbal • 
lo| 

66 Ipbyogs • dan • bbab *stegs*spyod«ytil» 
mkbyen | 

( brtan • la • gya • gyur • bzud • mi • mnab | 

I kbyu • mchog • gnas • ni • brnes • pa • yi | 
[kbyn • mcbog • kbyod • la • pbyag • 
btsbal «lo I 

57 I gdul • babi • tbabs • ni • mtbalj • dag • la | 
j mkbas • sin • le • lo • mi • mnah • ba | 

I skyes • bu • bdul • babi • kba • lo • sgyur | 
j mcbog • rab • khyod • la • pbyag • btsbal • 
Jo I 

58 j gan • slad • kbyod • bstan • ma • racbis • na | 
I skal • ba • can • yan • don • ma • mcbis | 

I de • slad • kun • gyi • tsbans • spyod^^ • du | 

I gyur • pa • kbyod • la • pbyag • btsbal • lo | 

59 I yon • tan -pbun* sum 'Man -pa ‘kun I 
j yan • dag • sm • tu • yons • rdzogs • pas | 
j dge • babi • cbos • la • hdun • pa • kun | 

I rgyun • bead • kbyod • la • pbyag - btsbal • 
lo| 

60 I Eld • kyi • don • ni • yons » rdzogs • sin ( 

I gzan * gyi • don • la • mnon • brtson • pa ( 
j dam • cbos • bdud • rtsi • stsol • ba • po | 


52. — To tbee, who, baying won the highest 
soveieignty, overcomest all sentient 
creatures, the Lion, with the lion’s 
roar, bail ! 


53. — To tbee, who makest tbine abode on the 

summit of the good religion, where is 
the great empty road^s of Avadanas, the 
Great Elephant, devastating all other 
religions, bail ! 

54. — To tbee, who didst pass, maldng clear 

the very difficult path of religion, by 
others than thee not to be endured, 
to thee, who art become the World’s 
Path, bail ^ 

55. — To tbee, whose body is perfect in [every] 

limb, possessed of the strength of gold 
and a force m cbastityss with utter 
self-restraint enduring, to tbee, the 
All.knowmg, bail < 

56. — To tbee, who, knowing the directions 

and the ways to tlrtkas, ait a sure and 
uneiring guide, to thee, who hast won 
the place of leader of the herd, Leader 
of the Herd, hail ! 

57. — To thee, learned in all the means of 

self-restraint and without indolence, to 
thee, the Best of Charioteers, that 
disciplinest the people, hail ! 

58. — To thee, who, since even the foitunate 

were without resource, if thy teach- 
ing were not, didst therefore live m 
Abstinence from All, hail ! 

59. — To thee, who, verily perfected in every 

consummate virtue, hast Stayed the 
Flow of every aspiration towards (m ?) 
the good religion, hail ! 

60. — To thee, who, thine own good fulfilled, 


j tshim • par • mdzad • pa • khyod • la • bdud | 






V. evv/u, V 


who, giving the ambrosia of the goo( 
religion, Satisfiest, homage ! 


Keal ml ‘ valley ’ ? 


•la,? nes»la/m truth ’ ? [des • ^jo = mraia. P. ] sbj/oA, I. 0. 
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61 


62 


63 


64 


65 


66 


67 


68 


69 


h]igs • pa • du • mas • hjigs • gyur » ba | 
pba • rol • min • pahi • ma • spaiis • nas | 
cliu • bo • oben • po • lags • brgal • zin ] 
pba • rol • gsegs • pa • khyod • la • bdud | 

i non • mo ns • nad • ui • kun • sel • cin j 
zug • riiu • tbams • cad • hbyin • mdzad • pa | 
rig • snags * hcban • ba • grub • pa • po | 
sman • pahi • gtso • bo • khyod • la • Mud | 

[lOla] 

mobog • dan • mcbog • min • lam • 
mkbyen • cin | 

zi • bahi • pbyogs • ni • ston • par • mdzad | 
grub • dan * bde * ba • bskyed • pa • yi | 
ded • dpon • khyod • la • pbyag • btshal • lo ] 

rtag • tu • mun • pa * sel • mdzad • cin | 
rtag • tu • spyan * ni • hbyed • par • mdzad | 
rtag • tu • mi • bsnel • cbos • mhah * ba | 
sin • tu • bzeiis • pa • khyod • la • bdud | 

96b 

i dri • mabi • bdam • ni • hes • bkrus • pas ] 
dam • cbos • dri • ma • med • bahi • cbu | 
mcbog • tu • rnam • par • byan • ba • po | 

4in • tu • rnam • dag • khyod • la • bdud | 

sdig • daii • bsod • nams • spans « gyur • cih | 
ston • ba • nid • kyi • bsgos • pabi • bdag | 
pban • dan • gnod • pa • bgy id • snom • ba \ 
Bin • tu • cbags • bral • kyod • la • bdud | 

kun • nas • non • raohs • bag • cbags • kun j 
hes • par • bsal • bas • dn • med • thugs | 
rnam • thar • sgrib • pa • mi • mhab • ba j 
sin • tu • rnam • grol • khyod • la • bdud j 

blta • bas • mi • noms • gzugs • mhab • ah | 
sku • ni • bod • kyis • Iba • ger • mdzes | 

1 blta • bya • kun • gyi • nan • na • ni | 

1 blta • na » sdug • mobog • khyod • la • bdud | 

jekyes • bu • cben*pohi*mtsban«rnams* 

kyi I 

dpe • byad • bzan • pohi • tshogs • bcas • pa | 
sum • cu • rtsa • gnis • dan • Idan • pas | 
blta • bar • bos • pa • khyod • la • bdud j 


61. — To thee, who, happily passed the great 

shoreless water without bounds, teriiljle 
with divers terrors, hast Reached the 
Further Shore, homage ! 

62. — To thee, who hast attained the amulet of 

knowledge, dispelling every malady ot 
trouble and extracting eveiy ache, 35 to 
thee, the Chief of Physicians, homage ' 

68. — To thee, who, knowing the good road and 
the bad, teachest the way of quietude, 
to thee, Leader of the Caravan, who 
accomplisbest perfection and happiness, 
hail ! 

64 — To thee, ever dispelling the daik, evei 
openmg the eye, ever of uii forgetting 
nature, ever At the Zenith, homage ! 


65. — To thee, who, having washed away the 

mud of defilement, hast utterly cleansed 
the uudefiled water of the good reli- 
gion, to thee, the Completely Purified, 
homage ' 

66. — To thee, who, sin and merit left behind, 

thy soul imbued in vacuity, art sated 
of doing good and harm, to thee, entirely 
Detached from Chngmg, homage 1 

67. — To thee, in heart undefiled through 

dispellmg all sin and passion, the 
emancipate, the void of darkness, the 
Venly Liberated, homage ! 

68. — To thee, of whose form the sight wearies 

not,38 brilliantly charming with thy 
body’s radiance, among all visible 
things that which is most Dear to 
See, 3^ homage ! 

69. — To thee, with the sum of the goodly 

tokens which are the marks of a great 
one, through possession of the two and 
thirty [signs] Worthy to be Seen, 
homage ! 


S5 [rtflr • snage • T^han •ia = vidyarajamantra : eug • rnu =• iaiya. P ] 
se aseeamka? ^ priyadarSma? 
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70 


71 


72 


73 


74 


75 


76 


77 


78 


79 


sails • rgyas • chos • ni * bla • med • pa | 
mi • b^igs • pa • daii • stobs • tshogs • kyis | 
igro • babi • nan * du • sgra • bsgraga • pa | 
dgab • bar • bos • pa • khyod • la • hdud 1 

ipbags • chos • dlcar • po • bla • med • pa | 
goms • par • bya • ba • rnams • kyis • ni | 
sku • gnis • po • dag • bsgos • gyur • ba j 
bsgom • par • bya • ba • kby od • la • hdud | 
sku • gsun • thugs • kyi • pbnn • las* 
reams ) 

sin • tu • rnam • par • byah • gyur • pas j 
tshnl • kbrims • bsrun • ba • las • bdas • pa | 
gtsan • sbra • dag • pa • khyod • la • hdud j 
non • mohs • pa • yi • brjod • pa • spans j 
zi • babi • las • kyi • mtbab • la • dgohs j 
mi • gsuh • dan • du • bzes • mdzad • pa j 
thub • pa • zi • bo • khyod • la • hdud j 
[101b] 

bde • ba • dan • ni • sdug • bshal • gyis | 
thugs • mi • liphi’ogs • la • brtau • pahi • 
thugs I 

thams • cad • zil • gnon • sems • can • gyi | 
sSih • po • mobog • gyur • khyod • la • hdud j 
kun • la * rnam « pa • thams • cad • dan | 
rten • gyi • bio • dan • dgohs • pa • dag j 
legs • par • gnas • jibyir • mi • bsnel • babi | 
chos • can • khyod • la • phyag • btshal • lo | 

hjig • rten • Mas • kyi • yon • tan • pLyug | 
hjig • rten • zah • zih • rnam • par • ^ig | 
hjig . rten • snah • bar • mdzad • pa • po ( 
h]ig • rten • mgon • po • khyod • la • hdud | 
bses • dan • dgra • dan • bar • mar • snoms | 
sems • can • kun • la • phan • dgohs • pa | 

97 a 

rjes • su • brtse • bar * mdzad • pa • po | 
thugs • r]e • chen • po • khyod • la • hdud | 
chos • kyi • hdu • ses • kun • rdzogs • pa | 
sky ob • pa • mhon • ses • chen • po • mhah | 
byas • mkhyen • ma • byas • mkhyen • pa • 
pol 

thams • cad • mkhyen * pa • khyod 'la* 
hdud I 

glags • kyi • skabs • ni • kun • spans • sin j 
kun • nas • hchih • ba • bead • gy nr • pa | 

^es • rah • gsal • bar • mdzad • pa • po | 
sred • pa • bsal • ba . khyod • la • hdud | 


70. — To thee, who through the sum of the 

fearlessnesses and the strengths, the 
supreme dhcirmas [qualities] of the 
Buddha, hast in the world a joyous 
glory, homage ! 

71. — To thee, having both thy bodies imbued 

with the practice of "the white supreme 
Aiyan dharma, to thee, Fit Object of 
Meditation, homage ! 

72. — To thee, through entire purification of 

the functions of body, speech, and 
thought passed beyond the guardianship 
of morality, to thee, the Altogther 
Pure ,33 homage! 

73. — To thee, who, leaving behind the mention 

of sin, the end of ascetic work attained, 
art earnestly engaged®® in silence, the 
Isvara^o of Sages, homage I 

74. — To thee, with heart steadfast and not 

a prey to happiness and grief, the 
all-suipassmg Friend of Creatures, 
homage ! 

75. — To thee, who through right setting of 

the objective thought and meditation 
of every land in every matter art of 
a Never-Forgetting dharma [quality], 
hail! 

76. — To thee, in world-outgoing virtues rich, 

the world’s externalities destroying, the 
world illuminating, Lord of the Woild, 
homage ! 

77. — To thee, to friend and foe and those 

between indifferent, to all creatures 
meditating good, mercifully dealing, 
Qieatly Compassionate, homage ! 

78. — To thee, complete in all intuitions of 

dharma, the saviour with the great 
insight, knower of things done, knower 
of things undone, All Knower, homage I 


79. — To thee, with all means of hindrance 
outgone, bonds severed, illuminator of 
wisdom. Clear of Passion, homage ! 


« slra (for gjiro), I. 0 and Pet gtsan • spra = srotriya ? 
s* dan •du* Ues = dan • du • len ? 


‘0 *50 ? =■ ‘ Siva’ or ‘danta’P 
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80 


81 


82 


83 


84 


85 


86 


87 


I mSes • par • bgyi • hos • phyag • bgyir • hos J 
I brgal • bar • hos • min • nous • mi • mnah | 

I hbad • de • mchod • par • bgyis • hos • pa | 

I rigs • pa • gsum • Idan • khyod • la • hdud | 

I phan • pa * ma • lags • sel • mkhas • sin | 

I phan • pa • bskyed • par • muon • brtson • 
pal 

I gcig • tu • brtse • bar • gzol • ba • yi j 
1 bses • gSen • dam • pa • khyod • la • hdud j 
I skye • dgu • lam • log • zugs • pa • rnams | 
rtag • tu • dam • paW • lam • la • ni | 

I muon • phyogs • mdzad • par • muon* 
brtson • pa | 

rtsa • lag • dam • pa • khyod • la • hdud | 

I go • hphah*i«mkhyen • pa •rnams •kyi« 
phul 1 

khyod • kyis • go • hphah • mchog • brnes • 
nas 1 

I rkah • gnis • rnams * kyi • mchog • gyur • 
pa I 

I de • las • go • hphan • hphaga • ma • mohis | 

1 go • hphah • bla • na • med • brnes • nas j 
[102 a] 

|sdug • bshal • thams •cad « sel* mdzad* 
oin I 

I ma • ohogs • ner • len • mi • mhah • bahi | 
[rkah • ghis • mchog • gyur •khyod •la* 
hdudl 

I khyod • kyi • bstan • la • ma • brten * par j 
I hgas • kyah • de • nid • mi • mthoh • bas | 
|h 3 ig*rten*loh*ba*lta*bu*yi | 

I mig • du* 2 , gy^r , pa • khyod • la • hdud | 

I sa • steh • gdugs • ni • ma • mchis • na | 

I zngs • mchis • mar • mehah • mchis • gyur • 
la I 

j rgyu • skar • nor • bu • zla * ba • dag | 

I mchis • kyah * gsal * ba * rdzogs * mi • 

I snah •ba • de • dah • gzan • dan • ni | 

I de • bas • khyad • par • ches • hphags • pa | 

I mchis • kyah • khyod • m • mi • bzugs • na | 

I hgro • ba * snah • ba • mchis • ma • lags ( 


88 


I de • Itar • hjig * rten • ma • rig • paW ( 

I muu • nag • thibs • pahi • lih • tog • gis^® | 
lbsgribs*pahi*sems*ldan*smag • gyur* 
pahi I 
97 b 

1 sgron • mar • gynr * pa • khyod • la • hdud | 


80. •— To thee, \rorthy to be loved, worthy to be 

hailed, not to be contravened, sinless, 
worthy to be sedulously worshipped, 
having the Triple Knowledge, homage ' 

81. — To thee, skilled in dispellmg what is not 

kind, active in promoting what is kind, 
to mercy alone inclined, Best of Friends, 
homage I 


82. •— To thee, active to direct ever in the best 

way the beings wbo have entered upon 
the wrong way. Best of Kinsmen, 
homage ! 

83. — Surpassing all the knowers of preemi- 

nence, having attained the highest 
preemmence, thou hast become of 
two-footed creatures best ; than this 
a bighei preeminence is not. 


84. — To thee, attained supreme preemmence, 
aud dispellmg all distress, without 
passion and free from craving, Best of 
Two-Footed Creatures, homage 1 


85. — Since without relying on thy teaching not 

one beholds reality, to thee, the Eye of 
a world as it were blind, homage 1 

86, — If day is not, though there be fire, 

though there be a lamp, though there 
be planets, jewels, aud the moou, the 
earth has not a full illumination. 


87, — Though there be those lights and others, 
by far higher than those, if thou art 
not there, the universe is without light. 


88, — To thee, thus the Lamp of a world of 
blinded creatures obscured by the thick 
film of the darkness of ignorance, 
homage 1 


hphaht, Pet. 


« I. 0. tu. 


Pet. 
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89 I chos • la • bio • gros • ma • byafi • has | 

j pban • pa^n • pban • par«ina ‘htshal* 
zih I 

j gnod • pa^n • gnod • par • ma • htsbal • la | 

1 byah • bahan • khyod • la * brten • nas • 
gyur| 

90 I byia • pa • pbal • cber • gnod • pa • dag | 

I dor • bar • htshal • la • pban • pa • spon | 

I pban • pa • gner • yan « ma • btsbal • baa | 

I gnod • pa • BO • sor • bsten • par • bgy id | 

91 I de • dag • tbabs • ni • ston • mdzad • pbyir | 

I kbyod • la • brten • nas • ^is • ka • yan | 

J yan • dag • ji • bzin • rtogs • gynr • bas j 
1 sman • par • gynr • pa • kbyod • la • hdnd | 

92 I gtso • kbyod • gan • gi • blar • gyur * pa ( 

J de < yan • hjig ♦ rten • bla • ma • lags j 

I de « slad • bla • ma • rnams • kyi • yan | 

I blar • gynr • bla • ma • kbyod • la • bdnd | 

93 (bjig • rten • mkbas • pas *mcbod • pa • 

yaf»l 

I yid • obes • no • bo • khyod • la • mobod | 
j mobod • bos • rnams • kyis * mobod • bya • 
bal 

I mobod • bos • dam • pa • kbyod • la • hdnd ( 

94 I banags • bos • bsnags • pa • gan • lags • pahi | 
I skye * bo • des * kyan • kbyod • bsnags • te | 

1 bsnags • par • bos • pa • rnams • kyis • kyan ( 

1 bsnags * par * gyur ♦ pa • kbyod • la • Mud j 

C102b] 

95 j Iba 1 rnams • kyan • ni • kbyod • la • hdud | 

j kbyod • la • drau • sron • rnams • kyan • 
Mud I 

Ipbyag«bgyir • bos • pa • rnams * kyis* 
kyan j 

1 Mud • bar ♦ bgyi . ba • kbyod • la • hdnd | 

96 Isems*dan*bcaB»pa»Bu«zig«ni I 

I bsod • nams • ziii • ni • dpag • med • pa | 

1 Mud ‘bos • kbyod • la • phyag» bgyid* 
pas I ^ 

I nam • zig • na • ni • noms • par • bgyur | 

97 I de • Itas . khyod • la • pbyag • btsbal • 

Mud I 

1 bdnd » par • hos^s . , thyod . la . hdnd | 

I pbyag . gi . rgynn . ni . mi * bcbad •p&v I 
I rtag f tn • kbyod • la • pbyag • ]btshal • lo | 


89, — Though with a mind not made pure m 

dharma even the good knows not how 
to do good, may even the harmful, 
knowing not to haim, through reliance 
upon thee, be made pure. 

90. — Generally the foolish, wishing to sur- 

render harmful things, renounce the 
good : even the man devoted to good 
attaches himself through ignorance to 
the harmful. 

81* — To thee, who, to teach those the means by 
due and full reflection upon both m 
reliance upon thee, ait become the 
HeaJei, homage ! 

92. — To whom thou, Lord, art become the 

guru, he verily is the guru of the world- 
to thee, therefore, the guru, the guru 
even of gurus, homage ! 

93. — Though worshipped by the wise of the 

world, a believing soul renders worship 
to thee: to thee. Best of the Worthy of 
W 01 ship, to be worshipped by the worthy 
of worship, homage | 

94. — Even they who are praised by the praise- 

worthy praise thee : to thee, Praised even 
by the Praiseworthy, homage ! 


95. — Even the gods pay homage to thee ; to 
thee even tbe sages pay homage, to 
thee, Meet for the Homage even of the 
woitliy to be hailed, homage ! 


96, What sentient creature in hailing thee, 
the worthy of homage, the illimitable 
realm of gooclness,^^ is ever satisfied 1 


97. -T Therefore to thee in homage hail ! To 
thee, Worthy of Homage, homage ’ 
With no intermission of hailing, ever 
to thee hail { 


iPunyaJcsetra P-.]- 


had. Pet. 
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98 I rtag • tu • dam • pahi • spyod • pa • lam • 

dan • Idan | 

I byas • dan • ma • byas • tbob • pa .yan« 
dag • rig • pa • mkhyen J 
I cbod • pa • cbe • mnah • pbyag • bgyir • 
bos • pa • mtshnits • med • pa | 
j Mud • par • bos • pahi ■ dgra • boom • 
kbyod • la • pbyag • btsbal • lo \ 

99 I dpe • med • y id • bon • skn • mnab • kbyod • 

la • pbyag • hfcsbal • lo*® | 
jmcbog • tu •gsun • STian«mnon«sgrog3* 
kbyod • la • pbyag • btshal • lo ( 

( dri • med • rnam • dag • thugs • Tnnfl.b • 
kbyod • la « pbyag • btsbal • lo j 
98a 

[you • tan • tshogs • bsgoms •bdag 'nid* 
kbyod • la • pbyag • btsbal • lo j 

100 I zin • zes • bsam • pas • sans • rgyas 'la* 

bdud*pa I 

I dri • ma • med • la • bkra • sis • tbams • cad • 
kyis| 

j char • yan • mi • pbod • mcbod • sbyin • 
kun«gyis»miiil 

I dkab • thub • brtul • zugs • min • te • kbrus • 
kun*min j 

101 I tbub * pahi • dbaii • po • la • bdud • pa | 

J snan • par • grags • sin • dpal • du • byed | 

I sdig • pa • tbams • cad • druns • nas • bby in | 

J gzi • brjid • dag • kyan • mam • par • hphel | 


98. — To thee, whose is the way of ever right- 
eous living, knower of the peifect 
science that reaches both things done 
and things not done, whose was the 
Great Resolve, the W orthy to be Hailed, 
the Peerless, the Arhat ‘Worthy of 
Homage, hail! 


99. — To thee, with thy winning form un- 
equalled, hail ! To thee, with the glory 
of thine exceeding pleasant speech, 
hail I To thee, with thy stainless soul 
most pure, hail! To thee, whose self 
is instinct with the sum of the virtues, 
hail ! 


100. — * The theme,* with pure homage , so 
thinking, to Buddha not all things well 
omened may cope even in a part, not all 
sacrifices,not the ascetic’s severities, not 
all bathings.*® 


101. — He who renders homage to the lord 
of sages makes to prosper the tree of 
his fame, uproots all sins, and increases 
his prestige, 


102 j dgra* mams • thams -cad • ael -bar -byed | 
1 b]ig • rten • dag • na • mi • mams • kyi | 

I rgy nd • ni • bde • bgror • hes • byed • cih | 

I hes * mthar • m • babi • bbras • bm* • smin | 

108 I de • Itar • yon • tan • man • bsams • 6ih j 
I Ins • kyah • bjigs • pabi • hah • bsams • na | 

I mkbas • gah • sahs • rgyas • pbyag • btsbal • 
las I 

I Ins • kyi • las * gzan • spy ad*^ • par • byed | 

1 04 I hobi * bdag • sel • bar • byed • pa • yi | 

I bstan • pa • Mi • ni • nub • gyur • cih j 
I knn • nas • mun • bas • kbelM • gyur • na | 

I gah* zig «la 'ni -bkar * sti • bya | 


102. — Dispels all enemies, and establisbing in 

happiness the race of men in the 
worlds, at last is ripe for the fruit of 
resignation. 

103. — Reflecting upon many virtues such as 

these, and reflecting on the body as of 
a terrifying*® nature, whoso is wise 
performs other bodily acts after salu- 
tation to Buddha. 

104. — Should this teaching of him who banishes 

the Lord of Death have sunk, covered 
with darkness, to whom must honour be 
paid ? 


htsJiak, I. 0. 


>8 f read hjig, ‘pertebablo.* 
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[103 a] 

105 j de • Ita • bas • na • mtsbafis • med • pahi | 

I mchod • pa • bya • ba • smyar • te • gyia | 

J ma • bons • pa • yi • h]igs • pa • dag | 
j da • 1 fca • nid • nas • phyun*® • zm • to | 

j sails • rgyas • bcom • Idan • bdas • 
la • bstod • pa • bsnags • par • bos • 
pa • bsnags • pa • las • pbyag • btsbal • ba • 
zes • bya • ba • ste • lehu • gnis • paho \ | 


105. — This being so, render worship speedily to 
the peerless one by such a course 
fears for the future are expelled. 

In the hymn to Buddha, “ The Deli- 
neation of the W orthy to be Delineated,” 
the second chapter, entitled “ The 
Haibng.” 


Chapter III. 


106 


ni • mahi • ^en • gyur • ni • ma • yi j 
bod • pas • sin • tu • bod • gsal • ba | 
pbyag • bya • kun • gyi • rab • dan 'mchog j 
phyag* bos* pbyag • bgyis • khyod •la* 
bdud I 


107 I stobs * chen • dpah * bo • chen • po * pa * 
j mhon * ses • cbe * la * mtbu * yah * cbe | 
jgyul • hor*mdah * chen * hpben • mdzad • 

pal 

j dgah * ston • chen • po * khyod • la * mchod 1 

108 lb]ig * rten • mchod • bos • mcbod *bo8* 

mobog 1 

I llBS • Tten • mcbod • pas •mcbod • pa ‘po | 

1 mcbod • pahi • snod • ni • bla • med * pa j 
j mcbod • par • bos * pa * kbyod • la • mchod | 

109 1 mcbod * dan • mkhyen • pas*rtogs*pa* 

brnes j 

I dgohs • pa * ha * rgyal * bag • mi • mhab 1 
98 b 

I brjed * bos • khyod * la * ha • rgyal • gyi j 
j sems • bor * nas • ni * br jed * par • bgyi | 


no 


I gus * bgyid * ma * gus * pa * la • snoms | 
h]ig • rten * gus * pas • mchod • bgyis * pa j 
kbyod • la *bkur • stir * gzol * ba • yi | 
dbah • pos * gus • par • bkur * sti • bgyid j 


111 j kbyod • dan • hdra * ba * bgah • ma • mchis j 
I Ibag * pa • ma • by nh * bbyuh • mi • bgyur j 

1 de • slad * sems • can • knn • la • khyod | 

1 dgra -zin • snoms • pabi • mnam • med* 
lags! 

112 j ma * hdris • bphags • pabi • gduh • las • 

byuhl 

1 sahs * rgyas • kun * dah * skal • pa • mTifl,Tn | 

I mdog * dah • ses • rab • snah • ba • yis | 
Iphyogs • mams • snah ‘bar* mdzad 'de* 
bkhruhs j 


106. — To thee, kinsman of the sun, shining 

exceedingly with the sun’s rays, best by 
far of all that are meet to be hailed, 
hailed by the worthy to be hailed, 
homage t 

107. — To thee, the great hero of great strength, 

great in insight and great in force, 
hurler of the great missile m battle, 
the Great Festival, worship • 

108. — To thee, best of those worthy to be 

worshipped by those worthy to be wor- 
shipped by the world, worshipped by the 
worshipped of the world, supreme vessel 
of worship, worthy of worship, worship 1 

109 When by worship and knowledge insight 

bas been obtained, the will has no 
regard to egotism : to thee, the worthy 
of reverence, must reverence with aban- 
donment of egotism be paid, 

110. — To thee, indifferent to him who shows 

respect and who does not, worshipped 
by the world’s respect, with sensesS® 
open to adoration is respectful adora- 
tion paid. 

111. — Like to thee is none ; superior there has 

not been, will not be : therefore to all 
sentient beings thou art unequalled in 
indifference. 

112. — Sprung from an unmixed Aryan lineage, 

equal in fortune with all Buddhas, born 
illuminating the regions with the light 
of coloui62 and wisdom, 


« ^yun, 1. 0. 69 ^an by I^vara ’ ? dgra * zin ? 

6* mr^a, * oaste colour.’ In ^hyoga «=> $ak§a ( =• 1. regions, 2. alternatives ) there is probably a Slesa, 
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113 I sum • cu*rtsa*gS.is«mtshan*dafi«ldan| 

I mdom • gan • hod • kyi • hod • zer • spro | 

I mtshau • dan • mthuu • pahi • dpe • byad®3 • 
bzah I 

I brgyad • cub • hbar • baH • gzi • bryid • cau ( 

114 jrgyal • chen • dpal • dan • Idan • pahi • sku J 
I kun • gyi • mdzes • pa • zil • gnon • pa 1 

[103b] 

I h]ig • rten • snail • bar • mdzad • nas • m | 
j ni • ma • gzan • zig • Ita • bur • bzuga \ 

115 1 bcom • Idan • dus • kun • rtogs • pahi • ohos j 
jrnam • kun • hbyun •gnas»'thams-cad« 

ml 

1 phyag • mthil • sgyu • su • ra • Ita • bur ( 

I khyod • kyi • thugs • ni • spyod . ynl • gyur j 

116 1 ohos • mams • gyo • dan • mi • gyor . boas | 

1 gcig • dan • ana • tshogs • so • so • la | 

1 mkhah • la • rlufi • dag • rgyu • ba • ban 1 
j khyod • kyi • thugs • ni • thogs • mi • mnah j 

117 1 bya • ba • mdzad • pa • khyod • kyis • ni \ 

1 3 i • Itar • thugs • bskyed • tsam • gyis • su ] 
j khyod • la • bzed • dgur • kun • hgrub • pa ] 
1 de • Itar • chos * dbyihs • legs • thugs • 
ohud I 

118 I dge • mthar • phyin • pa* khyod ‘la* ni j 
I shy or • byuh • dge • ba • hgah • mi • mnah ] 

j khyod * ni • gah • g • bzed • na • yah | 
j bzed • pa • tsam • la • rag • las • so j 

119 I chos • mams • kyi • ni • chos • y od • dan | 

J ohos • nid • dan • ni • chos • kyi • mthu | 

1 so • sor • rgyu • dan • bcas • gnas • sin | 

I rkyen • dan • hbras • bur • bcas • pa • dan | 


120 1 khams • dan • dbye • ba • tha • dad • bcas | 

I skye • dan • h]ig • bcas • rgyas • pa • de | 

[ thams . cad • so • sor • mam • kun • tu | 

I kun • mkhyen • khyod • kyis • mkhyen • 
gzan • mih | 

89 Cl 

121 I khyod* la -wn • tu • bsgribs • pa * ^h • 

mnon | 


113. — Possessed of the thirty-two marks, giving 

forth rays of light a full fathom long, 
having a dazzling effulgence wuth the 
eighty fair tokens equal to the marks, 

114. — Thy form, having the majesty of a great 

king, surpassing the charm of every 
[body], comes like a second sun, illumi- 
nating the woild. 

115. — Bhagavad, whose quality it is to meditate 

upon every time, all origins of every kind, 
hke the berry®^ m the hand, are the 
range of the motions of thy mmd. 

116. — In all things together and severally, 

joined to dharmas [qualities] changing 
and unchanging, as the wind moves in 
the heavens, thy mind is without 
attachment. 

117 . — To thee, m the doing what should be 

done, by the mere act of calling to 
mind, every wish is accomplished, so 
well IS the dharmadhatu set m thy 
mind. 

118» — In thee, who hast come to the end of 
merit, there is no merit sprung from 
accumulation : even when thou desirest 
aught, it stands at the disposal of the 
mere desire, 

119. — • Of dJiarmas [qualities], the possession of 

dharma [quahty], the essence as 
dharmas [quahties], and the force as 
dhaimas [qualities], established in 
conjunction with the several causes, and 
accompanied by the accessory causes 
and the fruit, 

120. — This in full, accompanied by the variations 

of space and species, with birth and 
dissolution, together and separately®® in 
every fashion, by thee all knowing is 
known, by others not. 

121. — To thee even the quite hidden is patent, 

even the quite far is near, even the 
quite rough®® is pure with light, even 
the quite high is low. 


I mn*tu*rih*balian*ne *ba*ste ] 

I ^in * tu * hdzihs * pa * hah * sal • gyis • dag J 
j sin * tu * mthon * po * hah * dmah * ba * lags j 

hya$, Pet. o* Is sgyu • rtt * ra 
scmastu vyasta ? 


laMra, as m the proverb hwabadara or liamrnuMka or is it - sgyv» •la? 

ee g hchfiAs^ * deep f 
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1 22 I sin • tn • gnag • pa^n • snaii • bar • boas [ 
j sin • tn * the • tsbom • gnas • byan • nes j 
[ kea • bya • sin • tn • zab • mo • yan | 

1 kbyod • la • sa • ler®^ • gdab • ba • lags j 

1 2 3 I dban • po • chen • pohi • glan • cben • gy is ] 

I rked • cin • gser • las • bgyis • pa • Itar | 

[ cbos • nid • sin • tn • zab • mos • kyan | 
i kbyod •ni • ho • brgyal • hgynr • ma • lags | 

124 I cbos • kyi • nan • na • cbags • bral • Itar | 

I nes • hbyin • nan • na • dran • po • Itar | 

I pbun • tsbogs • nan • na * sans • rgyas • Itar | 
j kbyod • ni • sems • can • knn • gyi • mcbog j 

125 1 rnam • grol • nan • na • mi • gyo • Itar | 
j rigs • pahi • nan • na • cbos • Bid • Itar | 

I ses • rab • nan • na • knn • mkbyen • 1 tar | 
j kbyod • ni • Ins • can • knn • gyi • mcbog | 

[104a] 

12 C j dag • pabi • nan • na • rnam grol • Itar | 
j de«nid»nan*na«ston«pa»ltar| 
j dkab • tbub • nan • na • bzod . pa • Itar | 

I kbyod • ni • srog • cbags • knn • gyi • 
mcbog 1 

127 1 gzngs • kyi • nan • na • kbyod • sku • Itar j 
I sems • kyi • nan • na • kbyod • thugs • Itar | 

I cbos ‘kyi • nan • na • kbyod • cbos • Itar | 

I kbyod • ni • srog • cbags • knn • gyi • 
mcbog I 

I sans • rgyas • boom • Idan • jjdas • la • 
bstod • pa • bsnags • par • bos • pa • 
bsnags • pa •las | tbams • cad • mkbyen ■ 
pa* Bid 'grub* pa • zes • bya • ba • ste» 
lehu«gsum»paho| 


122. — Even the quite dark is accompanied with 

light, the quite uncertain is sure, the 
knowable, though quite deep, is to thee 
pellucid. 

123. — As though made of gold with the loins of 

great Indra’s elephant, by dharmas, 
though quite deep, thou art never 
fatigued. 

124. — Among dharmas like passionlessness, 

among nidanas like the right, among 
perfections like Buddha, thou art of all 
sentient creatures best. 

125. — Among emancipations like the unchang- 

ing, among sciences like the essence of 
qualities, among wisdoms like omni- 
science, thou art of all embodied 
creatures best. 

126. — Among pure things like emancipation, 

among realities like vacuity, among 
asceticisms like patience, thou art of all 
living things best. 

127. — Among forms like thy body, among 

intelligences like tby mind, among 
dharmas like tby dharma, thou art of 
all living things best. 

In the hymn to Buddha, “ The 
Delineation of the Worthy to be 
Delineated,” the third chapter, entitled 
“ The Winning of Omniscience.” 


Chapter IV. 


128 1 bde • bar • 4egs • pa • kbyod • gcig • pa | 

I cbos • gcig • cbos • knn • snan • mdzad ■ pa | 
1 rnam • pa • tbams • cad • mkbyen • pa • yis \ 
1 de • dan • Idan • gyi • gzan • ma • lags \ 

129 1 kbyod • bbah • iig • gi • ye • 4es • kyis | 

j ses ‘bya • mthab • dag • khyab • lags • kyi | 

I kbyod • las • gzan • pa • tbams • cad • kyi | 

I ses • bya • kbo • na • lhag • pa • lags | 

130 I rgyu * rkyen • hdi • las • bbras • bu • bdi | 

I bdi • las • bdi • ni • mi • yin • zes j " 

I gnas • dan • gnas • min • nes • pa • kun | 

1 kbyod • kyis • mkbyen • gyi * gzan • kyis • 
min I 


128. — 0 Sugata, thou alone, illuminatest one 

dhatma [quality], every dharma, 
with knowledge of all kinds : like this 
is no other. 

129. — While by the knowledge of thee alone all 

knowable things are pervaded, for all 
other than thee the knowable is verily 
too much. 

130. — * Prom this cause and accessory this fruit,’ 

‘ from this this comes not,’ every such 
certainty of fitness and unfitness, while 
known by thee, by others is not known. 


SioioT sal*Ur? 
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131 1 las • chos • yan * dag • blahs • pa • yi 1 

1 rnam • smin • dus • ni • tbams • cad • pa j 
I sa • kun • rtogs • pa • tbams • cad • ni | 

99b 

I rnam • kun • kbyod • mkbyen • gzan • 
gyis»minl 

132 |rnal'hbyor*sa«ni*ma*lus»pa| 

i kun . nas • non • mohs • rnam • gzag • dan j 
I rnam • par • by ah •bcas • zab • mor • bcas j 
I kbyod • gcig • kbo • nas • tbugs • su • cbud 1 

133 1 dbah • po • mcbog • dan • mcbog • min • pa j 
I cbuh • dah • hbrih • dan • cben • po • dah | 

j cba • 4as • dbye • ba • mtbab * y as • pa | 

I kbyod • las • gzan -gyis • rtogs • ma» 
mcbis I 

1 34 1 mtbnn • par • ^y nr • ba • gah • lags • dah j 
1 mi • mtbnn • hgynr • ba • gah • lags • pa 1 

I mi • y i • nus • pa • sna • tsbogs • kun J 
[ kbyod • gcig • kbo • nas • tbugs • su • cbud | 

135 I bjig • rten • bdi • kbams • sna • tsbogs • te \ 

j sna ‘tsbogs* kbams ‘Sid • mtbab • dag • 

1 sna • tsbogs • kbams * dbye • kbyod • gcig • 
pus 1 

I mkbyen • gyi • gzan • gy is • ma • lags • so | 

136 I rgy u • dah • rkyen • m • sna • tsbogs • las j 
I sna* tsbogs * mhon * par • bgrub • pa * ni | 

I kun * tu * bgro * babi • lam * stobs * kyis J 

1 tbams * cad • kbyod * kyis * tbugs *su* 
cbud 1 

1 37 1 tbog * med • srid * par • byuh * ba * dah | 

1 tba • ma • med * par * bbyuh _* gyur * gah | 

1 de • la * kbyod * kyis • ye *B0S • ni 1 

I mhon * sum • bzin • du * gzigs • pa * bjug | 

138 lshon*gyi • mtbab • dah * pbyi* mahi • 

mtbar | 

1 b]ig * rten * yah * dag * bgrub • pa * dah J 
I de * * nid • mtsbams * sbyor * ba • ni | 

[ mtbab • yi * bar ‘b&i * kbyod • kyis • gzigs 1 

139 lne*bam*yah*na*rih*yah*ruhl 

j ji * Itar * kbyod •la * mhon • sum • pa | 

[ de *ltar ‘Sgrib *pa ‘bag • cbags * dah | 

1 boas * te • kb yod * kyis * spans * pa *lags \ 

<8 tnthok • y* ' 


131. — Of an act -whicb bas assumed a dharma 
[quality], tbe peiception of all times 
and every place of ripening by tbee is 
m all ways known, by others not. 


132, Tbe yogahhumis without exception, with 

sin altogether put away, and accom- 
panied by entire purity and depth, thou 
alone dost verily set in tby mind. 

133, — Tbe intellectual powers good and not 

good, small and medium and great, 
with their infinite parts and varieties, 
by others than tbee are not conceived. 

134, — All the powers of man, such as are 

conformable, and such as are not 
conformable, thou alone dost verily set 
in thy mmd. 

185. — This world being o! various elements, 
tbe various elemental essences in full, 
the various kinds of elements, by thee 
alone axe known, by others not. 


136. — The production of the various perceptions 

from various causes and accessories 
thou, with a force the path of which 
penetrates in every direction, dost set 
all in tby mind. 

137. What exists in a state without beginning 

and what endlessly comes into being, 
therein thy knowledge pierces as with 
visual perception. 

138. — The completion of the world at its former 

and latter end, and the composition of 
its essence, are by thee as it were near^^ 
beheld, 

139. That near or far, whatever it be, to thee 

is diamfest, so far has darkness together 
with propensity been by tbee abandoned, 

"baf «' cwtiie f 
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140 |dnos*hdi»yons*su*ina*mkliyen«cin| 

Jnon*mons»hdi»yi»bag»cliags»iii I j 

llhag»ma»lus» ses«mi»bsSad»pa^l 

I go • lapbab * de • ni • khyod • kyis • brnes ( 

141 I khyod • kyis • bar • dn • good • gstiiis • gah | 

1 nes • par • de • dag * bar • du • good®® 1 

1 khyod • kyis • lam • bstan • gan • lags • pa j 
1 de • gcig • kho • na • nes • par • hbyin j 

142 1 de«yis*bar»gcod«mi«mis»se«ham| 
j de 'yis* nes ‘hbyin* mi •hgytu'zes j 

I gzan * gyi • klan • ka • cha • sas • kyan | 

I de*la*srid*pa«ma«mchis*so I 

143 j khyod • kyis • rgyal • bgyi • ma«rgyal« 

min I 

1 ses • bya • mi • snah • bgyis • ma • mchis j 
1 dban • phyng • khyod • nid • knn • 
mkhyen*oin | 

100 a 

1 kun • rgyal • lags • kyi • gzan • ma • lags | 

144 1 stobs • Idan • hjigs • mi • hgynr • bas • 

khyod I 

1 mi • bshens • gah • lags • rigs • lags • na | 

I mthii • mhah • bzin • du • hgah ‘la • yah ( 

1 khyad • da • mi • gsod • gah • de • rmad | 

145 1 log • paH • ha • rgyal • can • hgah • zig ( 

I dregs • dah • hbral • ba • mdzad • pa • gah | 

I gdul • ba • yi • ni • thabs • tsam • ste | 

1 des • ni • stobs • snems • yoh • ma • lags | 

146 I hjig ‘rten ‘dag ‘na • stobs • Idan ‘pas | 

1 kun • las • rgyal • zes • gah • brjod • pa j 
|de*ni*gzan*la‘b8tod*par‘bas | 

1 go • hphah • de • ni • khyod • la • rdzogs | 

147 1 hdren • pa • khyod • la • chos • mthun • par | 

”[l05a] 

1 hgas • kyah • brgal • bar • nus • ma • lags | 

I klan • ka • btsal • hos • ma • lags • te | 

I nohs • mi • mhah • bafei • bde • ba • brnes | 

148 I nohs • mi • mhah • bas • gah * la • kyah | 

I bzi • ni • bsrnh • bar • bgyi • mi * htshal | 

I bzi • bo • yohs • su • rdzogs • slad • du [ 

[ khyod • la • BUS • kyah • glags • mi • thod j 


140. — Not knowing this reality, the propensity 

to this sin lemains®^: such is the 
unspeakable eminence thou hast 
attained. 

141. — What by thee has been defined as obstacle, 

in truth those things are obstacles ; 
what roads have been by thee shown, 
those only are the real solutions. 

142. — ‘ Thereby is an obstacle not posable 

surely,’ * thereby a solution is not 
found,’ such censures on the part of 
others have there, even in a fraction, no 
being. 

143. — By thee nought conquerable is uncoiu 

quered, nought knowable unillumi- 
nated ; wlule thou thyself, Isvara, art 
all knowing, all conquering, none other 
is BO. 


144. — Since the strong has no fear, that thou 

apprehendest not is known : that being 
master of force thou despisest not any, 
there is the wonder. 

145. — To make one possessed of wrong 

conceit act without arrogance, thine®i 
only means is self-restraint: therefore 
the pride of strength sufiices not. 

146. — ‘ In the world the strong conquers all,’ 

of this saying in praise of others 
enough! That eminence is in thee 
perfect. 

147. — Against thee. Guide, none can rightly 

make reproach: a sinless merit, deserv- 
ing no utterance of censure, bast thou 
won. 


148, — Enough of ‘ sinless ’ 1 Even what four 
acts need not to be observed, even 
those four being fulfilled, in thee is 
found®® by none an occasion.®* 


w Bendeiing doubtful. 
<* thodf’^'ihdb? 


jffjoiZ, Pet, M ‘tie’? 

i. e. * a fault,’ ’weak spot,* ehidrat marma. 
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149 I kun • la • mi • thogs • bio • gros • can | 

I dgons»pa«knn*tii«ne»bar»gnas j 

I kun • la • thugs • rje • sfioms • pa • po | 

I tbugs • ni • kun • la • chags • mi • mhah [ 

150 I ses ♦ byahi • rgya • mtsho • kun • rgal • ba | 

I bag • chags • thams • cad • gtan • nas • 
spans ( 

1 bar • chad • kun • gyi • khyad * par • 
mkhyen | 

I hes • par • hby in • pa • kun • la • mkhas | 

1511 • Sy i • bsam • pa • mkhyen • pa * po | 

1 gdul • ba • thabs • kyi • pha®* • rol • gsegs | 
[non • mons • sna®® 'tshogs* thams -cad* 
tyil 

1 ghen • po • la • yah • bsnehs • mi • mhah \ 

152 |khyod»la«brten«nas»smra«ba«po I 
j byis • pa • ^ed • bye • ma • gy ur • gah [ 

j de»ni«ma»rig»mun»pa«yi | 

1 tshah • tshih • mi • bzad • mthu • lags • so j 

153 1 khyod • kyi • bkah • la • brten • nas • kyah 1 
1 bral • bar • ma • gyur • gah • lags • pa ( 

j de • dan • de • sgrib • oes • bgyi • ste | 

I de • dan • de ■ sgrib • mi • zad • lags ( 

|sahs*rgya8*bcom«ldan • hdas • la* 
bstod • pa • bshags • par • hos •pa* 
bshags * pa* las*8tobs*dah*mi«yigs* 
pa * la 'bstod • pa* Ses • bya*ba*ste* 
lehu*bzi*paho || 


149, — With mind in all ways unattached, 

in purpose wholly set, towards all 
indifferently compassionate, with heart 
in everything void of propensity, 

150. Crossing the whole ocean of knowables, 

all propensities determinedly relin- 
quished, knowmg the character of every 
obstacle, in every solution learned, 


151. — Knovver of every creature’s thought, come 

to the further shore of the means of 
self-restraint, although the adversary of 
all the various sms yet without fear, 

152. — Upon thee relying if a child not yet 

mature speaks, he is of a strength not 
to be overborne by the jungle of the 
darkness of ignorance. 

153. — What darkness is even by reliance upon 

thy command not removed, Hhis and 
that is darkness-’ — so if he shall say this 
and that darkness overcomes him not. 

In thelhymn to Buddha, “ The Delinea- 
tion of Him who Should be Delineated,” 
the fourth chapter, entitled “The 
Hymning of the Strengths and the 
Fearlessnesses.” 


SOME ANGLO-INDIAN WOETHIES OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTUEY. 

BY LAVINIA MART ANSTEY. 

Prefatory Note by Sir B. C. Temple, 

With the assistance of Miss Anstey, I have, for some years past, been preparing for the 
Hakluyt Society a MS. by Thomas Bowrey relating to the countries round the Bay of Bengal during 
the years 1669 — 1679. 

Thomas Bowrey mentions a number of Anglo-Indians of his day, and, in the voluminous 
notes that have been appended to his text, I have given brief histories of each of them, so far as these 
could be ascertained. Some of his contemporaries, however, had remarkable careers, which have 
become forgotten. The notes gathered on these were in certain cases too numeroiK and long for 
publication as footnotes to Thomas Bowrey’s MS., and accordingly, at my request. Miss Anstey has 
collected together, in brief biographies, the information regarding the worthies concerned,- which 
information has been unearthed from all sorts of original and' usually unworked sources. These 
biographies it is now proposed to publish in tluB Journal, 


8* 1. 0. ma. 


« I. 0. imo. 
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No. I. 

WILLIAM JEAESEY.i 

"William Jearsey, the younger son of John Jearsey, a brewer of Cheshnnt, HertSt was a well* 
known character of the time, and there is a very brief account of him among the biographies in Yule’s 
Diary of William Hedges, Vol. 11. p. 199. The MS. records at the India Office contain ample 
material for a whole volume on his doings durmg the thirty odd years in which he either served or 
deQed the Company. The outlines of the career of this fiery and interesting individual are as 
follows : — 

In 1650 Master Badgate was the Merchant and William Jearsey the Accountant of the Euhy, 
a “new ship” which sailed from Masulipatam to Pegu, and returned in the following year. In 
Jan. 1652, “The Bay Portion [of the Pegu goods] had emission in a Moores Junck, in charge of 
William Jearsey one of the factors returned from Pegu.” Prom 1653 till 1655 Jearsey appears to have 
been Chief at Siriam, the Company’s settlement at Pegu. In the latter year he received news of 
his father’s death. John Jearsey died in 1653, and his will was proved on the 19th May. There 
is reason to that William Jearsey ran away from home and worked his way out to India, 
for his name is not mentioned in his fathei’s will. John Jearsey bequeathed a house to his elder son 
John, and everything eke to his widow, “trustmg m her care for the children.” The will is dated 
16th Oct. 1652, at least three years after the younger son had left home. There is no record to 
show how or when William Jearsey became one of the East India Company’s servants. 

In accordance with orders from the Court directing the withdrawal of all the small factories 
subordinate to Fort St. George, a consultation was held in Verasheroon on the 16th Oct. 1655, 
when it was decided that the factory at Pegu should be given up, and the factors (with the 
exception of Pranoia Yardley, who was left to get m the debts) should take their passage to 
Port St. George on the “Dutch ship or the Nabob’s Junck.” Jearsey delayed his departure, and 
roused the ire of the Council, who complained of him to England. On the 81et Dec, 1657 the 
Court rephed as follows, “Little better deahng then what wee have received in the Bay, wee are like 
to find by our Pegu Factors Wilham Jearsy who as you advise us having gott together 700 or 800 
Pagothes of our Pegu Eemaines, refused to take his passage (according to your order) on a Dutch 
ship, but came on the Expedition for Metchlepatam,^ from whence receiving his Accompt, it 
appeares Unto you, that a great parte of the said some is expended by him and also 100 lbs. taken 
thereout on accompt of his Sallarie, These his unwarrantable Actions, as you noe way approve, Soe 
wee hope you will not only exact a reason, but also enforce him to make sattisfaotion for these his 
irregular Courses.’’^ 

After this episode, Jearsey’s connection with the Company was severed for a time, but he 
remained in Madras as a Freeman, and was a constant worry to the Council at Fort St. George. 
In May 1661 they complained bitterly of Messrs. Turner and Jearsey, who had attempted to send 
a frigate to Pegu on their own account, and of “their insolent behaviour in holding out the 
great house at Madapollam with great gunns and armed men. These and others that call them- 
selves Freemen, are harboured in these Parts contrary to Oui Consents.” The fiery temper with 
which Jearsey is always credited had already become notorious, “ We see by Mr Jearsey’s Protest 
how much ChoUer prevailed with him, which does not agree with the title Mr Andrewea hath 
formerly given him of a Oivill person for more mdiscreeter language wee have not read.” How- 
ever, the Court had by this time modified their opmion of Jearsey. In Aug. 1661 they wrote to 
Fort St. Geoige, “ Wee having received a good report of Mr William Jearsey, his honesty and 

1 Sources of Inf ormation i — India, Office Records, uia., Factory Records (Fort St. Q-eorge, Masulipatam, and 
Miscellaneous), Letter Books, 0. G. Collection; B’otes and Extracts from the Government Records at Fort 
St George ; Madras Press List ; List of Bnnals at Madras, by 0, H. Malden j Wills at Somerset House, 

8 Masulipatam, » Letter Booh, Ho. 1. 
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abillities, wee doe therefore thinck him . . . fitt to Succeed [atMasuhpatam], However wee leave 

it to you . . . to fix . . . .yet soe that Mr Jearsy bee setled in a place Suitable to his 

abillities, if hee desire it.” Jearsey accepted the offer of reinstatement in the Company’s service 
and in Aug. 1662 he succeeded Jolinaoii as Chief at Masulipatam. With regard to this appointment 
Blake remarked, “ His experience will be very advantageous as to the Expedition of Our Masteis 
commands.” 

In 1662, also, Jearsey probably received news of his mother’s death. Mary Jearsey, whose 
will was proved in Jan. 1661, left a considerable amount of property. At her husband’s death, his 
possessions weie mortgaged, and there were “ divers debts.” Either owing to the widow’s business 
capacity, or to the help of her son-in-law Thos. Glenne, a brewer, the property was cleared at the 
time of her death. In the ten years that had elapsed since John Jearsey ’s death, the elder son John 
had also died, leaving a son and a daughter. The son, another John, eventually joined his uncle 
William in India (before 1669), when he may have brought out the money realized by the property 
Jearsey inherited from his mother. Mary Jearsey left him the “ Castle and Vine” inn with 3^ acres 
of land, “the great chest inlayed with black and yello we wood standing in the chamber over the 
parlour ou that side which is towards the stable, and all the things in it and two fether beds, two 
bo ulsters fower piliowes and one greene rugge and a great payer and little payer of Andirons in the 
said chamber.” If William Jearsey died before his return to England, these household goods were 
to go to his four sisters. The executors were directed to collect the rents and administer the 
estate until ” my sonne William Jearsey shall retume from beyond the seas.” 

In the same year (1662) Sir Edward Winter arrived as Agent at Port St. George. Jearsey was 
made third of Council, and it was not long before the two fiery natures came into collision. Jearsey’s 
high-handed policy at Masulipatam had procured him many enemies, and by the and of 1664 a long 
account of his misdemeanours had reached the Directors. Among the “ Informations against 
Mr Jearsey” laid before the Court were the following: — “That hee gives Commissions to Moores 
Jouncks to Saile with English Pylotts notwithstanding the Company’s &c Orders to the contrary 
and hath done the Company greate prejudice by neglecting their affaires. Hee neglects to receive the 
Praight due from the Owners of the Madrass Marohani (to and from Syam) notwithstanding hee 
had the management of it in his owne hands; That hee contrary to order deteyned the American 
9 dales, and the Castle fnggatt 11 daies at Metchlepatam without Ladeing any Goods, and puts the 
Company to greate Charges, and disobeyes all orders from the Agent and Councell, Vide The 
Articles Exhibited against him by the Agent and Oounsell in fort St. George. That hee ordered 
Tymana and Veraua Marchants in Madras to provide for his accompt 110 Gorged and 400 Patch® 
of severall sorts of CalUcoes, Hee sends and Imployes English Pylotts in his owne Shipps, haveing 
sent One Shipp to Pegu and another to Persia. See and Examine the Articles Exhibited against him by 
Mr Ackworth, which are Begistred at the Port. That his proceedings in the Companies affaires 
are Unjust and Irreguler, and that the difference with* the Moores at Metchlepatam was occasioned 
by Mr Jearsies abuseing their King Governor &c. That he with Mr Brobie and ITieklaes, 
Ordered Mr Ackworth to have 20 Drubbs at the Plaggstaff for writeing of a Letter to 
Mr Sallesbury, wherein hee made mention of Private Trade, and of Mr Jearsies name, also kept bim 
Prisoner, and would suffer none to speake with him. That he related to the Officers of Shipps &c. 
that hee had provided 2000 peeces Fine Mooroes, having worked day and night to Imbale Pine 
Cloth for them.” 

W orse still, Jearsey was accused of encouraging ungodliness. In Deo. 1665 the Court severely 
reprimanded the inhabitants of Masulipatam for their disregard of the Sabbath in only haying 
Morning Prayer read, and spending “the rest of the day vainely.” The Council at Port St. George 
was ordered to send them some “good Sermon books.’ A Sermon was ordered to be read 


® Two cloths joined together. See Ho^ion-Jotron, ». v, Patch. 


* Scfore. 
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“ publickely after the “Common Prayer both forenoone and afternoone ” and the rest of the day 
to be occapied by “ every particular Person m leadeing Gods word, or Holy Conference.” 

At this time Sir Edward Winter and Jearsey were openly antagonistic, and the former lost no 
opportunity of maligning his wealthy rival. Jearsey’s mercantile adventures were extensive. John 
CoopePj who was chief mate of Jearsey’s ship Buhy on her voyage to Pegu in 1664, and who 
commanded the Adam and Eve in 1665, and the Advice m 1666, stated in his “ Declaration ” on 
the 18th Sept, 1669® that Jearsey also owned the Conseni, the Konsuc^, the Adventiire, the New 
shipp, the Diamond and the Martin. These ships were constantly voyaging to Pegu, Junk-Oeylon, 
Achm, Queda and Persia with cargoes of Oallicoes, Redd Cotton Yam ” &c., and returning laden 
with “Gance, Mortevan Jarrs, Beese Wax, Ellephants Teeth, Dammer” &c. The profit must have 
been great, and it is auipnsing that the Company allowed such wholesale private trading to go on so 
long unchecked. The Nonsuch and the Adventure were both taken by the Dutch when richly laden 
In July 1670 two of “Mr. Jearsey’s ships” were “bound to Janselone and Queda” and it is 
probable that it was in one of these that “T. B.”[Thomas Bowrey] made his first visit to 
Junk-Ceylon. 

In spite of the charges against Jearsey contained in the “ Informations,” the Directors do not 
appear to have lost confidence in him until 1669. Sir Edward Winter complained that the Chief at 
Masulipatam had won over the Supervisor, Nathaniel Buckridge, to ignore his illegal proceedings 
and to wink at his private trade. He declared that Jearsey “ Saythe he will practice it, for he knows 
its but paying the forfeiture of his Bond att last, and sayes in the Interim he will get wheiewithall 
to make Satisfaction.” Winter further accused Jearsey of insulting the Moors, being “ soe abusive 
with the Shabander, in calling him base names in the Moores Linegua and sending his Hallancore 
to throw dirt into their Mosquittaes, which you know is a great abuse.” Jearsey’s wife, too, was equally 
unpopular and, apparently, equally hot-tempered. She was a Dutchwoman and had married Jearsey 
about 1658. She was said to take three per cent, from the Merchants on all goods bought and 
sold for the Company’s account and also bribes for permitting the shipping of goods, “ soe that she 
is the English Fiscall, and getts well by it . . . and she acquaints the Dutch (being one her 
selfe) of all businesses of ours.” The intense bitterness which characterises Winter’s attacks on 
Jearsey may be accounted for by the fact that Jearsey had espoused the cause of the impnsoned 
Foxctoft, and had opposed Winter in his usurpation of the office of Agent. A further reason 
seems to be that Jearsey would not associate Winter with him in his private trade. 

In Oct. 1665, Jearsey wrote to the Court giving “a plenary accompt’* of Sir Edward Winter’s 
actions. In 1667 the Directors thanked Jearsey for what he “had acted and intended to act for 
the reducing of our affaires into its former government” at Fort St. George. They impoweredhim, 
in case of Foxcroft’s death, to unite with Walter Clavell in re-setthng the government of the 
Fort, and appointed him acting Chief dunng the troubles, Jearsey was not present at the release 
of Foxcroft and the delivery of the Fort. He was detained by illness at Masulipatam. His absence 
was regretted because his “long and great experience and wisdome would have been highley advan- 
tageous to us in the Companys present affaires,” In Nov. 1668 Foxcroft formally thanked Jearsey 
for his support and interposition with the Court on his behalf. It was during Jearsey’s chiefship at 
Masuhpatam that ,he obtained 9,farman from the King of Golconda exempting the English from 
imposts at Masulipatam. 

By 1669 Jearsey’s star had set, and he fell into disfavour with the Directors at home. In Deo. of 
that year they wrote to Fort St. George, “And for as much as wee are informed that Mr William 
Jearsey hath contemned our Orders, and permitted grosse prophaness, and scandallous vices 
to be practized in our Factorie at Mesulapatam, to the dishonor of God and discredit of the 
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Protestaufc religion, and hath carried on a private trade not in India only, but promoted the same 
out and home, Overrating our goods, and making use of our Stock for his ovme private advantage 
and finding that he hath made verie short returnea of what is come to his hands, and hath neglected 
to send us his accompts, or any advices of his proceedmgs, Wee have and doe hereby discharge him 
fiom his Chief ship . . . and from being of the Oouncell or having any direction or management 

of our afifaires.” If Jearsey gave the Company “satisfaction’' he was to be permitted to remain 
a year or two in India, but if not, his goods were to be seized and sold, and he was to be sent home by 
the next shipping. 

Meanwhile, there was much bickering going on at Masuhpatam. In August 1669, Jearsey was 
at variance with Mr Hooke the Chaplain. The quarrel seems to have arisen from Mrs Jearsey’s 
dislike of the clergyman. The following is the account of the affair as given by Richard Smithson 
to the Council at Fort St. George in a letter dated Masulipatam, 23rd August 1669 ; — “Not- 
withstanding the faire Correspondence procured betweene Mr. Jearsey and Mr Hooke Mrs. Jearsey 
could Nevei bee Reconciled to him and though she Till now hid her Rancour within her breast. It 
Appeaies It was not Extinguished, Neither Indeede was it wholy hid, for Slice Told mee Long Since 
that It was the most foolish Act that Ever Mr. Jearsey did to Admitt Mr Hooke againe for (Said 
shee) thay have allready done Mr Jearsey all the hurt thay can by wrighteing to the Company, and 
that was very ill done of them that Perswaded him to it, However as to mee and my wife (After 
A Little Strangeness att first was over) her Deportment was such as may Rather be Called Freindship 
than Civility. 

Upon the 20 Instant some Talebearer told Mrs Jearsey that Mr Btooke should say, that If 
shee would goe to the Uevell her aelfe, yett shee should not endeavour to Carry others along 
With her which was the occasion of that Discontent att Table mentioned in my laste to the 
Governour. Mr Hooke upon the 21 after Supper, Desiring to Know his Accuser and Declaring 
that hee Suspected Walcotts vvife which hee had reason to doe, in Regard shee presumed to 
foment and to Concerne her selfe in the Aggravating Mrs Jearsey’s passion . . . Walcotts wife 

immediatdy fell to Revile and Reproach him ... in which shee was immediately seaconded 
by her Husband . . , they continued one perpetual Clamour for two Hour together . . • 
Mr. Jearsey . . . sate as unconcerned and would take no notice of it ... . 

I have alsoe further to acquaint you that uppou tiie Admission of Mr Hooke, It was agreed 
that before Sermon, those parts of Scripture and the Prayers prescribed by Authority should bee 
Bead, (and the Truth is uppou other tearmes I would have had no hand in it) and to prevent 
disorder in, or Contempt of the publiok Service of God, which had become occasioned by the Mimicall 
and stagelike Carriage of Mr Walcott, who for Some time before our Arrivall had oflSeiated, 
I undertook it my selfe, and performed it tiU yesterday, and then in the forenoon alsoe at which time 
when I had proceeded soe farr as to the beginning of the Littany, Mr Jearsey Speaking Aloud Said 
Sing A Psidme which I Readily obayod, att -the singmge the Psalm Mr Hooke (as usually) came 
in, and when it was don, I gave him the Chaire (as formerly) setting downe uppou one side the 
Boome, Mr Jearsey Said (Alonde) will you not Read the prayers out to which (Mr Hooke 
being about to Begiun his prayer) I made no Reply ; Mr. Jearsey Rdseingup Said, what should wee 
stop to hear this prating for, and went his way j but noe Person followed him but his Nephew, and 
Mr Hooke proceeded. After Sermon I went to Mr. Jearseys, hee said what is the reason you did 
not read the prayers out 1 If I thought you would not have done It I would have done it my selfe, 
I answered Sir you Interrupted mee, and to have proceeded after the singing the Psalme, being contrary 
to Cnstome could have been Interpreted no other, then an Espousing the Qnarrell . . . which 

I will never doe while I Breath. Mr Jearsey said as I am Cheife of this place I can not, nor will not 
suffer this fellow to preach any longer, the Company have noe Authority butwhaithey derive from the 
King, and hee toU not ebay his Lawes, and By God, I will turne him away j I shall Buffer more 
dammage by keeping this fellow here this two months att your perswasion then by aU the pretences 
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the Company have against mee ; but (said hee) I will wright to the Fort that Mr Smithson did 
over perswade mee to Keepe him thus long, and I will protest against them for sending him, and for 
keeping that other Fanatick Ourr att the Fort. These passages weie spoken in the presence of 
Capt, Paretaree, Mr. Creo. White, James Walcott, and Severall others. 

In the Afternoone the bell being rung and the People Assembled at the usnall time and place 
(of prayer) Mr Jeaisey sent for us to come to prayers to the house where hee hveth where hee 
appointed Walcott to read Prayers and A Sermon, and hee abused the Scriptures soe farr as to sing 
Psalm 35 v. 1 to 7. I have Barely Related the Matter of fact without Reflecting or Censure, Refer- 
ring that to the Consideration of your Worship and Oouncell, Having this to Add, that Mr Hookes 
Demeanor and Carriage here hath beene soe farr from giving anny Just offence, that as to his person, 
hee had gained very much uppon the Affections of most of the English there.”^ 

Foxcroft was evidently afraid to interfere with his fiery subordinate. In reply to Mr Smith son^s 
letter, he wrote on the 8th September 1669, that “he [Agent Foxcroft] findes on all hands 
such unsavory Unchiiatian, and provoking Epithetes given, that he knowes not whom to blame 
most.” He therefore contented himself with sending a little homily on forgiveness and brotherly 
love. In conclusion he added, “ Though Mr Jearsey swore in passion that he would not suffer 
Mr Hooke to preach which hee may recall when ihe heat is over yet wee find not that he hath 
forbidden him, however Mr Hooke is in the place where he was called, and there lett him abide for 
wee doe not consent he should remove hither, to any other place, nnlesse further order shall oome 
from the Company.” 

As soon as the letter containing Jearsey’s dismissal reached Fort St. George, the new chief, 
Mr Molnin set out for Masuhpatam where he arrived on the 4th July, 1670. He wrote to the 
Court, “Wee were noe Sooner come [ to the factory at Masnlipatam] but hee [ Mr Jearsey ] did 
voluntarily lesigne his power and authority unto ns, without shewing him any orders for soe doing, 
hee as wee suppose well knoweing it before, hee then offering us the Keys of the Goodownes, which 
wee refused to accept being late. The next day wee demanded of him all Bookes, Papers and 
Remaines that concerned our Honble. Masters affaires, the which hee promised to doe and soe went into 
the Godownes where wee found them not onely cleared of all manner of goods whatsoever, but cleane 
swept and fitt to receive Goods in, from thence wee tooke a view of all the Outhouses, which were 
all destitute of any Moveables, and wee likewise went into the writemg office in the which was an 
Invoice Booke with some loose papers, but of no valew, if they had, wee suppose they had gone with 
the rest, for as yet wee have seen noe accounts or Bookes of accounts of any manner whatsoever 
though wee have pressed very much for them, whoe hath onely given us in answer that hee will 
Speedily doe it, which as yet is come to nothmg, being sensible of his delayes, and haveing onely 
received Yerball answers wee sent him our Letter and received his which signifyes but little . , . 
hee makes great Protestations that hee will punctually comply with ns, and that rather then 
hee would owe you anything, would stripp himself to his Shirt, of which wee suppose there is no 
occasion, and truely wee are apt to thinck noe less of his Gomplyance then what hee promisetb, for be 
knowes otherwise ruine will attend him, for wee can have him m Custody when wee please, and for any 
of hiB shipping that shall arrive here, make noe question of seizing them, hee tells ns that hee intends 
home with the Agent, and that hee will dispose of his shipping as fast as they shall arrive, the which 
hee may well doe, for the voyages they are now out upon, without Losse of Passage, will not require 
the longest above five or six monthes . . . Mr. Jearsey hath done you a good Service 
in building your bowse which is both handsome and well contrived for its bigness, as alsoe all 
the Outhouses and Godowns, that as yett I have Scene nothing in the Towne like itt, but desti- 
tute of all manner of Furniture not affording a bench only bare walls.” On the 16th July Mohun 
wrote to Fort St. George, “ Hee (Mr Jearsey) hath promised us wee shall receive his Accounts 
in a month, in our last unto you wee did Mr Jearsey some injury which was not soe intended for 
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whereas wee did declare hee had left the Company nothing, wee now finde the contrary, for hee hath 
left a horse which was the Gift of Jufaer Beague® some tyme since in lieu of the Present hee made 
him.” On the 5th August, there is the following remark, “ Mr Jearsejs month is not yet expired 
though well nigh, and Mr Ghamberlaine is still with him to help perfect those Books soe long m 
arrears to the which wee wish a happy Conclusion, wee have hitherto given him all Givill respect, 
and hee in requitall hath plaid us a sneaking dirty trick, in that hee dispatched his Pattamar for the 
Port the 10th July without giveing us the least notice, which will give us cause for the future to 
suspect him.” On the 6th August, the departure of the Consent under the charge of ** George 
White, Merchant” is noted. 

Jearsey did not keep his promise and produce his accounts, According to Smithson, who was 
ordered to examine the Masulipatam hooks in Dec, 1669, Jearsey “ plainly confessed that there were 
none, and that there had bin none kept since the departure of Mr Buckeridge ” but there were 
“ memorialls and Dyaries in Loose papers which were sufficient whereby to make upp the bookes.” 
On the 26th Sept, Mohun wrote to Port St, George, ‘‘Mr Jearsey to this day hath given us noe 
farther satisfaction then what wee have formely advised you which was onely in words, insoemuch 
that wee are now apt to thinck his performance will bee at latter lames, hee is now extreemly ill of 
the Goute, and doe expect shall continue soe for some tyme, it being accustomary to him when that 
distemper seizes him.” In Nov. Jearsey was warned that his estate would be seized to meet the 
Company’s claims. In reply he wrote a violent letter to the Masulipatam Council. Although 
Mohuu declared that this letter “rather deserves our contempt or Scorne than a civill responce” he 
commented on it at length and justified his action because “yon have soe long delayed to give satis- 
faction to that trust imposed in you ... if you suffer in your reputation or else, blame 
yourselfe and not us that you have not better complyed haveing had tyme enough, as six yeares and 
more before our arrival! and five months since which added togeather will undoubtedly cause any 
rationall man to conclude that it was sufficient to perfect any accounts ... ” 

On the 15th Dec. 1670, Mohun wrote to the Fort that, as Jearsey still continued obdurate, 
and as the Council at Masulipatam had Teason to think that he intended to convert his estate into 
diamonds and thus evade the claims upon him, they had seized a hundred bags of sugar belonging 
to him, and also his ship Martin with her cargo. Mohun stated that Jearsey had been informed of 
the seizure and had been requested to send someone to see his goods weighed, but had insolently 
refused. By the 28th Dec. some of Jearsey’s accounts had been leceived — “ Mr Jearsey Books 
which wee now send you, desire if possible the copies of them may bee taken to goe home with these 
shipps . . • wee still proceed to secure what of Mr. Jearsey’s wee can lite on . . , ” In 

pursuance of this policy, on the 29th Dec. orders were given to stop Jearsey’s Ship Diamond at 
Narsapur. On the 20th Jan. 1671, Mohun informed the Agent at Port St. George that Jearsey’s 
ship Euhy was at Fulicat where it could be seized. Mohuu adds, “ He [learsey] has been juglmg 
with Some Eminent Moores here to make over to them his Shipping and goods abroad , . 
Whereby you will see his good meaueing whether it be not high time to put in Execution the 
Honble. Company’s orders relating to him and his Estate, for whilst he Continues here he doth 
nothing but study Mischeife both to theires and the nations Interest, and Seduce the Oompanys 
Servants, some whereof by theire Coutinuall resort thither one would thmke mistooke the Factory, 
nor is it possible to make any Discovery of what fraud or Debts, prices, Expences wee are as you 
know come to search into whilst he resides here, daunting and fooling the timerous People with the 
foud Chimeras of his fertile braine . . . resolved in Oouncell to require the said Mr Wm. Jearsey 

to prepare to depart hence for the Fort in six dayes together with his kinsman Mr John Jearsey, 
whome he was pleased to withold from embaikeing on the Zant for the Port and soe for England in 
contenqpt of the orders and authority of the honble. Company.” Prom this extract it is easy to see 
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that Mohun was jealous of Jearsey’s influence in Masulipatam and was irritated that he could not 
humble his pride. Hence he resorted to every petty persecution in his power. 

Jearsey declined to leave Masulipatam until he had orders from the Fort for his departure. In 
Feb. 1671 he received the following protest from Mohun and his subordinates, “ Whereas you have 
taken little or no notice of our Protest sent you bearing date the 22nd of January and Ditto of the 
24th following . . . but have since caused many and great Agrevations by Contemning the 
Honble. Companys authority and despising us their Servants, having for three Dayes together beaten 
our Peons publickly in the Streets, and the last Time being the 9th Presant aboute six in the 
morneing three of your Peons beat one of ours, with many Blowes home to the Factory Doore, with 
theire Swords drawne and a Grunn presented, all of them in a vanting maner, to the great dishonour 
of the Honble. Company and future prejudice of theire Traffick and Commerce, and for your 
Irreguler Apphcationa to the Governour and Cheife officers of this Place to have the accounts 
Depending betwixt us and you relateing to our maisters business examined before them Publickly in 
the Banksall and for the bribeing of said Governour &ca for the receiving aid from him for your 
protections . , , wee do therefore for these Considerations . . . Protest against you Mr William 

Jearsey for all these your irreguler unjust Proceedings past . . . least you should presume to rob 
theire Factory as you did our washermen of 300 Ps Longe Cloth on the 4th Instant ... by 
your forceable taking them from him with a great many Armed Peons whilst wee were some miles 
from this Place. . . ” 

Though the factors at Masulipatam seem to have rejoiced in the downfall of their former chief, 
in Fort St. George sympathy was entirely on Jearsey’s side. Writing to the Court in 1670 the 
Council expressed their regret that Mr Jearsey “ who in the time of the Usurpation had soe highly 
deserved of you ” had incurred its displeasure. They admitted that he had merited his dismissal 
by refusing to produce his accounts, but hoped that he would “redeem his Reputation.” The 
attitude of Governor Foxeroft towards Jearsey was evidently influenced by fear of getting into ill 
odour with the Court. Foxeroft would fain have shielded Jearsey, and wrote to Mohun reproving 
him for the seizure of the ex-Ohief’s sloops and goods. But, at the same time, the Governor would not 
undertake the responsibility of milder measures, but reminded the Council at Masulipatam that the 
aSair was ” wholy comitted ” to them on the spot “ by Spetiall dyrection.” He however managed 
to shelve the question of sending Jearsey to England till too late in the season, and advised the 
debtor to remain at Masulipatam in order to keep an eye on his incoming ships. After the hostile 
demonstration of the peons of both parties at Masulipatam, Foxeroft ordered Mohun to let Jearsey 
come to the Fort by land or sea with his own guard for security, and “ his necessarys.” Writing 
to the Court about Jearsey in 1671, the Council at Fort St. George remark “ that it had been 
better for the Company’s Interests” had he been allowed to “have taken such Freights for his shipps 
as had bin in rediness.” They add, “We cannot suppose you intend his ruine and utter disgrace in 
this Country, but only a just way to secure your owne debts and wee have observed that you have bin 
tender of the reputation of others of your Servants that have Served you in such ohiefe imployments 
and against whom you had demands, by ordering all faire and Civill respects to be shewed unto them.’* 
Foxeroft also said that he disapproved of the seizure of Jearsey’s “Gance” and would give no order 
as to the selling of it. 

There seems no doubt that Jearsey’s conduct was most reprehensible, that he had suppressed all 
accounts, and had lined his own pockets at the Company’s expense. But though he had made enemies 
by his high-handed actions and his passionate temper, his friends were many and staunch, and these 
stood by him in his downfall. Possibly they also had some interest in his private ventures. In 
spite of all Mohun could do, Jearsey left Masulipatam with as much state as if he had still been 
a person of consideration in the Company’s service — “Mr Jearsey . . . began his Journey towards 
you on Satterday last the 25th j|Marchj and according to your orders, marched off without any 
disquiet from us, with his Oollours flying, Drum, Trumpetts, Pipes and homes sounding, with 
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a rejement of his gaurd, which order of yonr[s]under Correction wee judge nught well have been spared, 
since dishonourable to our Maisters, by confirmemg to this people all his irreguler proceedings as 
warrantable from his goeing herein m such a manner.” The Council at the Fort replied that they 
had only intended Jearsey to be accompanied by the number of peons employed by him before the 
hostile proceedings at Masulipatam, but, as a matter of fact, they seem to have been only too glad to 
uphold Jearsey’s prestige at Mohun’s expense, a course of action bitterly resented by Mohun, This 
is the probable explanation of his relentless seizure of Jearsey’s goods, a large portion of which he 
appropriated to his own use. Jearsey arrived in Fort St. George on the 9th April. On the 2Srd» 
Mohun wrote to the Fort, “Wee are satisfied that hitherto you have not approved of those seizures 
wee have made of Mr Wm. Jearseys Goods and therefore did forbeare of late to give you an account 
of them, but since in your last wee finde it your desire wee readily Comply therewith hopeing it will 
be no hindrance unto your mirth, which wee desire to incourage, since a merry heart doth good like 
a Medicine, but a broken Spiritt dryeth the Bones.” The sloops Martin and Advice were sold at 
Masulipatam for a very low price, 600 pagodas for the former and 140 for the latter. 

In a General Letter to the Court dated August, 1671, Mohun and the Council gave their 
version of all they had suffered at Jearsey’s hands. They stated that he left Masulipatam for 
Madrass on the 25th March and that they trusted they were rid of him ; they had seized what goods 
of his they could lay hands on, and in consequence Jearsey’s bearing had been “ altogether hostile.” 
He had kept armed peons, converted his house into a garrison, and had seldom less than “ 8 or 10 
loaded pistols and blunderbusses on his table.” Mohun and his colleagues declared that only 
respect for the Company’s orders had kept them from retaliation, but the tone of their letter® betrays 
the fact that Jearsey had held his own and had thoroughly intimidated his opponents. In conse- 
quence, they took refuge in wordy recriminations. In a letter to the Fort of the 31st Aug. Mohun 
writes, “Mr Wm. Jearsey we desire If he taketh not his passage for England that you would 
Continue him with you since we know that his comeing hether will be no lesse then formerly 
prejuditiall to our Masters affayres which we intreate you wUl consider and not permit his returne.” 
But, in spite of his bluster, Mohun evidently had reason to regret his severity towards Jearsey, 
and, in 1671, he tried to shift the responsibility from his own shoulders by referring the whole affair 
to the Court. 

Meanwhile, the old man, with his wife and nephew, John Jearsey, had arrived in Fort 
St. George, He occupied the house known as “Agent Greenhill’s,’* one of the considerable 
buildings of the town. The Court continued to urge upon their factors at “ The Coast ” that Jearsey 
should be compelled to satisfy all claims against him. The Directors’ determination was sferengthened 
by Mr Thomas Winter, who had interceded on behalf of his brother, Sir Edward, and had said all 
the ill he could of the late Chief of Masuhpatam, The Court ordered the Council at Fort St. George 
to see that Jearsey made restitution for the cloth he had seized from Sir Edward, who had further 
complained that Jearsey had “ truckt” his “Elephants for Tymber” and had built with it “a great 
ship for his own accompt ” and that he “ would both cheate mee and them [the Co.] to.” In Nov. 
1670 the Directors wrote, “Wee are informed by Mr Owen that came from thence [Masulipatam], 
that there was noe Accompts at aU kept by Mr Jearsey which is the lesse wonder, that wee were soe 
much abused by him.” They continued to urge on the Agent and Council at Port St, George to 
induce Jearsey to “ make sattisf action,” and also wrote particularly to the same effect to Masuhpatam. 
However, in 1671, after the receipt of the intercessory letter from Fort St. George, they seemed 
inchned to be more lenient. They replied, ‘‘ Wee observe what you have written concerning Mr Jearsy 
from whome wee should bee glad to heare that he hath complyed with Mr Mohune and given us 
instant satisfaction of which we must expect the event, it being not our Desires to ruine any man, 
but to recover our Dues from them.” Two years later matters were in the same condition, and the 
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Directors, in the hope of expediting matters, ordered that Jearsey^s business should be settled as soon 
as possible without further reference to them. 

All this time, the disgraced chief was living at Port St. George in comfort, being treated with 
the respect due to a merchant of considerable standing. In 1672 he proceeded to add to his house. 
"Mr Wm. Jearsey going about to build adjoyning to the house he dwells in, called Agent 
GreenhiU’s house, and to carry it up much higher then the old one now is, without leave either asked or 
given for although he shewed some of us the Plat [? planj of his design he never gave the least notice 
of the rise intended, and observing it hath been the constant policy of this place not to suffer any 
house within the Town walls to be raised higher then a ground floor, except the proper dwelling 
hoimes of the Agents Chambers, Greenhill and Winter built during their own Agencys untill 
Agent Poxcroft his time, who being ordied home was not so much concerned for the future, and 
the Lieutenant Sutton and Gunner Hugh Dixon and Serjeant Bichardson being Consulted 
with and declaring it to be unsafe for the Port, and that, the old part it selfe was too high, It is 
Resolved that, to shew Mr Wm. Jearsey that we act not with any malice to him, whatsoever his 
mind and Carriage be to us, that hee shall bee suffered to build up the new Part as high as the old* 
and noe higher . . . but with this Caution that on any occasion of danger of Enemyes it must 
and may be taken down, for the better defence of the Fort, and m case he shall offer to raise it 
higher notwithstanding this order and his promise sent by his servant Pattana, to forbid and cause 
him to forbear.” 

The new Governor, Sir William Langhorne, was less friendly to Jearsey than Poxcroft had 
been. In a letter to the Court of the 1st Jan. 1673, bespeaks of Jearsey’s “ troubles with the French,” 
and says he is “a person so full of bitterness, and his house the Center where all the ill humours 
meet and Caballe, old and new,” The 'French bad seized Jearsey’s ship Hubp at 9t. Thom^, but 
Langhorne remarked there was “neither License, Passport, nor dispatches aboard her to prove her 
English, the Marriners most part Moors and Gentues.” Langhorne declared that he had done his 
best to help Jearsey in the matter, but got only » clamonrs »’ instead of thanks, and that he had vainly 
“ begged bina and his wife both to refrain their tongues.” He also accused Jearsey of undue 
intimacy with the Dutch (his brother.in law was chief of the Dutch factory at Sadraspatam), and 
taunted him with having taken six years to finish his Masulipatam books. About this time Jearsey 
also lost the Fork Ormme^ which ran ashore at Balasor. 

In 1674, five years after his dismissal, Jearsey had still taken no steps to produce his accounts 
and the Directors at home became querulous and blamed their seivants at Port St. George for the 
delay. All the notice that Jearsey took of these complaints was to counterclaim for hia goods seized 
by Mohun. One of Jearsey’s securities, Mr Hugh Squire, appears to have used his influence m 
England on Jearsey’s behalf, with the result that, on certain conditions, the offending merchant 
received permission to remain one year longer m India. Sixteen years later he was still at Fort 
St. George! One of the conditions of Jeaisey’s remaining in India was tliat he should send home 
“2000 pagodas in Callicoes &c or to embark for England" In answer he sent in “a list of 
pretences” purporting to have a far greater sum in the Conpany’s hands. At the same time the 
Masulipatam books from July 1670—1674 were said to be “wanting.” The next year, 1675, the 
Directors again protested about the delay in settling Jearsey’s accounts, and remarked that he* had 
outstayed the “ time he first desired.” 

ItwaB ia 1675 also that a protest was eatered at Fort St. Georgs about the hr 

Jeaisej ol a piirato gate to the nver : _ “The Jetty bailt by Mr WUliam Jearsey into the Eiret 
without nay against the GoTemonrs order, being a bimd to the two points upon the Kver 
hinderiag the Gnime from clearing alongst the town side to the riTer, is concluded to be nnaate and 
not to be Suffered. Ihe Doore which he still keeps to the Hirer contrary to the Agents order, and 
iTMy faendly adrerKsements from him to shut it up and oSers of all possible accommodation for it 
either the n«t postern or the water gate both so near his house, aad whereof very erill use appears 
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to have been made in the late troubles, likewise resolved to be of dangerous consequence, and not to 
be Suffered, it neither being safe nor rationall, that any private person should be m possession of 
a gate, which renders all our watching and warding insignificant Besides the opportunity of private 
trade which our Honourable Employers are soe stncktly bent against.” 

At Masulipatam the factors were still attemptmg to clear up Jearsey’s accounts, but m Sept. 
1675 they gave it up as hopeless ‘“one paire of his last three paire of Books” being missing. 
Meanwhile, the subject of ail this correspondence was continuing his trading ventures, and was 
apparently unmoved by the various repiesentatious agamst him. 

By December 1676 the Directors had had enough of delays and excuses. They wrote that they 
had found the Masulipatam books (possibly the “ memorialls, dyaries and loose papers ” mentioned 
by Smithson) that “ by them Mr Jerzey appears to be a very great Debtor,” and that he had 
“ outstayed the time he first desired,” They added, “ Wee wonder at the Slight answer you give us 
as to Mr Jarzey referimg us to Metchlepatam from whome you know wee have had no satisfactory 
Accompt ot any pioceedings.” They concluded by giving positive orders for a speedy and thorough 
examination of the business, “ that if any thing be due to him, wee may doe him right.” 

It was in 1676 that Jearsey’s nephew “ John Jearsey who serves him and has paid his fine 
to the Honble, Company” was robbed of his intended wife by Samuel White, a notorious charac- 
ter of the time. White had come out with “ Mistress Povey *» in the Loyal Subject, commanded 
by Capt. Goodlad. He earned off the lady and married her while the ship lay in Masuhpatam 
Koad. In December 1676 the jilted lover leturned to Port St. George on a “new ship” of about 
100 tons, built for his uucle at Madapollam. In the same year Thomas Bowrey was employed on 
one of Jearsey’s ships at Junk-Oeylon and speaks of him as “ an Eminent English Merchant att Port 
St. Georges ! ’ * Bowrey also relates how Jearsey’s two servants escaped the general massacre in 
Junk-Oeylon in the following year. 

In March 1677 Jearsey was at variance with the factors at Fort St George with regard to the 
Recovery of which he was part owner. The ship was likely to be seized by the ” Mores Creditors of 
the late Mr Bobert Fleetwood, and finding Mr Wilham Jearsey changing and flying back from 
his consent to joyn in the saving of Mr Fleetwood’s half of said ship for the Honble. Company” 
it was resolved to take possession of the Recovery m the Company’s name. 

The Directors at last began to realize that it was a hopeless task to attempt to bnng 
Jearsey to account, and their protests grew weaker as time went on. In January 1677 they once 
more desired that Jearsey’s affairs might be settled as “ wee doe not hke to have things so long 
depending between us and others.” They no longCT insisted on the return of the offending servant, 
and m Deo. of the same year merely desired that his Account might be stated at Poit St. George 
and sent to England for the Court’s decision. “ In the mean time if he demean himself peaceably 
and no way obstruct our affaires he may remaine m the Oouutiy till our further Orders.” 

In Dec. 1678, there is the laconic note at Foit St George, “ Touching Mr Jearsey’s accounts 
no Papers to be found.” This year is noteworthy for the occurrence of tbe first trial by jury iu 
the Court of Judicature at Port St George. On the 25th March, John Tivill sued William 
Jearsey for a debt of 10,000 pagodas and was awarded 1174 pagodas damages. On the 2nd of 
April Jearsey counterclaimed for a debt from Tivill, and obtained 607 pagodas damages. On the 
8th May he sued Mrs. Proby, widow of Charles Proby, for a debt of 10,000 pagodas and obtained 
300 pagodas damages. The widow, in her turn, counterclaimed fox a debt of 300 pagodas and 
was awarded 100 pagodas damages, so that Jearsey’s litigation in 1678 cost him about 360 pagodas. 

In 1676, and again in 1678, 1680, and 1681, the entry, William Jearsey marryed to a 
Dutch woman,” occurs in a “ List of freemen livmg at Fort St. George, Madraspatnam.” He was 
still a man of substance and the owner of many ships, among them the Supply and the Recovery 
for the latter of which he got a pass in Oct, 1678, In a list of contributors to the fuud “ For the 
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bioilding of a cbuich in the To-wne of Madraspatam September 26, 1677,” Jearsey’s name appears 
fifth in order. His donation was 60 Pagodas and “a Saints Bell.”io 

On the Slst Dec. 1679, the Directors again feebly protested at the delay in adjusting Jearsey’s 
accounts. They refused to take as a reason the want of papers and books and considered this plea 
a slight excuse.” They desired that the “differences” might be brought “unto a just, fair, and 
amicable end” and therefore sent copies of the charges against Jearsey with his answers, and copies 
of all books in their hands. They authorized the Agent and Council at Fort St. George to “ settle 
the differences and finally conclude them.” In answer to this protest we find the following abstract 
of a letter to the Court in Dec 1680. “ Of Mr Jearsies accounts they excuse themselves for not 
having the papers, (having written for them) Complayning they have noe place without to keep books, 
papers, &c. in all that Agency. Mr Jearsey willmg to put an end to the business if they had power 
to pay what is due to him.” Jearsey, therefore, far from being a disgraced, broken-down merchant, 
was still able to dictate his own terms In Jan. 1681 we read, “ Mr Jearsey’s great Warehouse in 
his house was hired to pay 1 fanam per Bale for every Bale put into it ” Jearsey’s position at Port 
St. George at this time, eleven years after his dismissal, can be pietty accurately gauged from the 
following extracts . — On the 2Sth April 1681, “ The Agent and Oouncell understanding that 
Mr. William Jearsey with Hodge Abdull Ooddar [Haj'i Abdul-KSdir] a Moor Marchant were 
endeavouring to provide goods at St. Thoma and ship them off from thence to Manila upon a ship 
now in this Road belonging to the said Moor, thought good to send for the said Mr Jearsey and 
to forewame him from doeing any such thing, seeing he was not denyed any priviledge of trade 
here, he ought to run the same fate the rest of the Nation did, and not to act soe prejuditiall to the 
Nations Interest as to carry the trade to another Port to the ruine of this upon such an occasion.” 
The sequel of this matter is seen in the lacomc entry of March 1, 1682. — “A ship belonging to 
Mx Jearsey arrive m this read from Monila,” 

In another matter regarding this ship we find the Company’s servants actively assisting 
Mr Jearsey, where one could hardly have expected them to do so, considering the terms in which their 
masters at home were in the habit of alluding to him. The whole story throws an interesting 
sidelight on the life of those days : — “ Thorsday, 18 August, 1681, Whereas Mr Wm. Jearsey 
having lost his ships rudder and it being found afterwards to be stollen and the persons that Sold it 
detected, he brought up a list of the persons names that took it away, and the Agent and Gouncell 
taking it into Consideration, Sent for the persona that Imploy’d them Viz* Mr Wm Bichardson 
Mr Samuel Waidson the first a Lieutenant, the other an Ensign and it being found a Crime of 
a very Evil Consequence to the Government in soe Combinmg together as not to discover the thmg: 
though it proved to be done by the Souldiers of ye Garrison, soe that we are of the opinion that if 
they Combine together for money given them to keep secret who it was that set them a work they 
may likewise be tempted for money to betray us and beside.^ the threatening note sent to Mr Jearsey 
wee did not well like of and therefore, ’twas concluded ye officers Viz* Mr W. Richardson, and 
Mr Samuel Waidson doe deliver up their Commissions and be dismist the Honble. Comps. Ser- 
vice, as likewise those persons that were A[llie]e in carrying away the Rudder be turnd out of 
Servic[e for ojbeying their officers in soe unjust a Command, Contrary to ye Orders of ye Garrison 
and in n[ot] applying themselves to ye Governour when they were Commanded by their Officers in 
such an unlawfull thing. The Note that was sent Mr Jearsey is as follo[ws] Vizt 
Mr Jearsey 

Being under confinement the frui[t] of yonr Envy, Wee desire to let you know a bottle or two 
of Brandy to your prisoners will be an acceptable offering and it may be proffitable to you, doe not 
forget us but Send it quickly ; for wee will not forget you but remain 

Yours to” 


10 Master Papers. 
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In Nov. 1681, the Directors once more attempted to assert their authority, and wrote to th« 
Council at Fort St. George ordering them “ all excuses sett apart, to send home by this years Ship- 
ping ... Mr William Jerzey, except he do forthwith deer his Account with us.” When ihi- 
letter reached India, Jearaey was absent from Fort St. George, apparently without leave, and though 
at a Consultation in December, it was decided to send for him “ to make his defence against &oln^ 
charges preferred against him,” he does not seem to have troubled to retuni lu auy hurry. 

In March 1682 the Directors wrote, “ We are told Mr Jerzey is gone to settle at 

being between the Fort and Porto Nova, that he may there be aiding to the Interlopers, if you find 
it BO send for him presently to the Poit by your Peons oi otherwise and keep him there.” 
Apparently the suspicions of the Directors were unfounded. At any rate, Jearsey was living at Foit 
St. George m 1683, and the old man was at last broken both m health and fortune, as the following 
abstract of a letter from Port St. George to the Court in Jan. 1683 will show — “ Concerning 
Mr Jersey’s account and the difficulty of it, they think Interest must be remitted on both sides, and 
intend a tnller account by the following Ships, if much be found due, but little is to be had, he is 
a most deplorable object, they think him neither able to come home, nor .pay his debt, but they shall 
use their endeavours ” 

In reply the Directors wrote, in July 1683, “Wee allow your Reasons for not sending home 
Mr Jeisey, but whether he be able or not wee cannot Suffer him to stay there, if his account be not 
cleared, Therefore whether he be able to pay or not make presently a finall and clear account with 
him, gett what yon can in part, and take his obhgation for the rest, upon which give him a full 
dischaige from Us, and take the like from him, if aftei wards he proves insolvent Wee shall be content 
to loo&e the Remainder but whatever you do, make au End of if that Wee may not bee troubled to 
fill our Letters and keep our Books open upon such old confus’d occasions ” Again, in Sept. 1683, 
the Directors wrote, “ Mr Jersy is certainly very much in our debt but the Proofs are so mislayed 
that tis hard to make out a full Charge against bun but in regard he is so sickly as not fitt to' voyage 
for England you may make a final end with him without paying anything out of our Cash.” 

In Feb. 1685 the Council refer to ** Mr Jerzie’s account which they can bring to no conclusion, 
they think a better end might be made with him there than in England.” In despair the Court 
replied, in Jan. 1686, ’‘Make an end with Mr Jearsey and send copies of proceedings.” But though 
feeble aud broken, the old fighting instinct was stiU strong m Jearsey. Early in 1685 he applied to 
the Council for a trial and requested that it should take place at Port St. George, evidently fearing 
that his opponents at Masulipatam would now be too strong for him. His request was acceded to, 
and on the 30th Sept. 1686 Mr Jearsey “was discoursed about his Accompts” and on the 4th Oct. 
he “ delivered an answer to every Article in the Cos. charges against huu,” He owned that *‘he 
was concerned in Severall Ships, that traded from Port to Port in India, in the time of Sir George 
Oxendeii) in whose time and Since to this day, itt has not been a crime for the Companys Servants 
to trade in Shipping of their own.” He utterly demed any misuse of the Company’s money or any 
unnecessary charges. 

After much debate, the Council agreed to offer Jearsey 30 OO Pagodas to clear his Account 
since he declared he had no books of his private toade, “ and there appearing no proof thereof nor 
indeed of any part of his charge (neither can itt be expected that hereafter any further proof should 
be made against him itt being so long agoe, and most if not all the persons dead, that were privy to 
the transactions of those times).” Jearsey demurred to the offer of the 8000 pagodas and claimed 
the whole account with Interest, but eventually was induced to accept the Council’s offer and signed 
a formal release on the 4th Oct. 1686, obtaining in return a corresponding release, cancelling all 
for money due from him to the Company. Thus, after defying the Court for sixteen years, 
Jearsey came out victor in the contest. 

Before the news of the settlement reached England, the Directors wrote, in Jan. 1687, “We 
know not what end you have made with Mr Jerzie, or why you and he sbould of late be so pressing 
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for their leaving it to you, to make an end of that busyness which he delayed so many years before, 
and alwayes made some excuse or other by himself or Friends here, when we sent foi him to come 
home, and he was then able to come. But upon the whole matter, we are very confident, if right 
were done, he would be found greatly in our debt, one instance wheieof you will find in the enclosed 
copy of a Letter to Mr Johnsons father [Dec. 1662], wherein you will see what a Hector Mr Jerzy 
was in those dayes, and how liberally he carved for himself by his own confession out of every mans 
estates ; And therefore we can the less think he spared the Companies.” This was the Directors’ 
parting shot. 'When once the lelease was signed they were only too glad to be quit of their ex-chief 
and his affairs. 

Jearsey continued to reside as a “ freeman ” at Fort St. Geoige, in his own house in Charles 
Street, In Sept. 1688 his wife Catherine died and was buried in St. Mary’s Churchyard on the 
27th of the month. Two years later, in Dec. 1690, Jearsey followed her to the grave. He had been 
in India for forty odd years. He died childless, and what property he left, most likely reverted to 
h's nephew John. The last reference to the man who was for so many years a thorn in the side of 
the Company occurs in a letter from the Court ta Fort St. George m Nov. 1699, “We approve of 
youi buying Mr Jearseyes House for a beating Godown and Gianary.” 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


ECLIPSE TALES AMONG THE TELUGITS 

1. Eclipses are caused by the moon’s inter- 
fering between a money-lender and his client 
When the client, exasperated by demands for 
money, is about to strike the money-lender, the 
moon intervenes and is partly obscured hy the 
striker’s body. 

2. Eohpses are caused by the moon’s similarly 
intervening between a sweeper and hia son, when 
the sweeper is about to strike his son with his 
broom. 

M. N Yenkataswami. 


THTJNDEE - A TELUGU SUPEESTITION. 

Wheit a child is roused from sleep by a loud 
thunder-clap, the mother picks it up, and, pressing 
it to her breast, murmurs *‘Arjuna SahddSva^ 
Arjv/m SaMdivaJ* This is an invocation in- 
volving the idea that thunder is caused by the 
MalidhMrata heroes Arjnna and SahddSva. 

M. N. Yenkataswami. 


BOOK-NOTICE. 


COMMENTARIES BY SRI LAKSHMANA SURI 
While the best among Sanskrit kdvyas are 
provided with excellent t^kds, the hitheito avail- 
able commentaries on ndtahas have the disadvan- 
tage of being either too short or too diffuse 
This defect is now being remedied by a distinguish- 
ed scholar who is a native of Southern India. 
Mr N Y. Lakshmana Sdstn — or, as he calls 
himself in his books, Sii Lakshmana SAtu — 
Sanskiit Pandit of St Peter’s College at Tanjore, 
13 a worthy successor of Mallmatha. His com- 
mentaries are full and learned, but at the same 
time clear and practical, and assist not only 
beginners, but advanced students m undei stand- 
ing diflB.cult verses. They have been prmted in 
the last few years in clear Ndgari type and 
embrace two of the three dramas of BhavabhQti 
Uttarardmaohantam (Kumbakonam, 1900, 209 
pages, price, 12 annas) and MaMviracha/ntam 


(Madras, 1904 j 280 pages), the VMsamlidram 
(without title-page, 195 pages), the Anarghardr 
ghavam (Tanjore, 1900 , 335 pages , pnoe, 2 rupees), 
and the first half of the JBdlcn dmdyanam (Tanjore, 
1899, 198 pages, price, 1^ rupee) All these 
editions can be strongly leoommended both as 
Umversity text-books and for the private use of 
scholais. Another useful work of the Pandit is 
his Bhdratasamgrdka (Madras, 1904, 159 pages, 
price, 12 annas), a prose epitome of the great 
Indian epic, which has been approved by the 
Director of Pubhc Instruction, Madias, as a 
suitable text-book for the high-sohool classes. 
The Pandit has also brought out the SamksMpta- 
rdmdyanwm (Tan^ore, 1901 ; 41 pages), a short 
poetical sketch of the first Jcdvya by his father 
Muttu Subba Kavi. 

E. Hultzsoh. 

Halle, 21st Apnl 1906, 
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NOTES ON THE POET RAJASEKHARA. 

BY E HULTZSCH, Ph D ; HALLE, 

T he poet Rdja^dkhara professes to have been the preceptor of a king named Mah^ndrapala 
or Nirbhaya, and his drama Bdlabkdrata -was intended to be enacted at Mahodaya 
or Kanauj before king Mahipala, the son of Nirbhaya. On the strength of these statements. 
Dr Pleet^ and Prof. Kielhorn^ have shown that RajasSkhara must have lived at the end of 
the ninth and the beginning of the tenth century A. D., to which time the inscriptions of 
MahSndrapala and his snccessor MahipSla of Kananj belong. This important identification does 
not require any further corroboration. But, in connection with it, it is worth while to discuss 
a few other statements made in B^jasSkhara’s Viddhasdlabhatijikd, 

In his abstract of this drama, Wilson® says: — “The manager then” (viz. after the 
benediction) “states that the play is the work of RS^jasSkhara ; and the occasion of the 
performance, the pleasure of the Tuvaraja, probably the installation of the heir in the joint 
administration of the government ” In the original, the prologue opens with the following 
words of the stage-manager : — “I do not know what is again to-day the order of the assembly 
of SrlyuvaiAjadfiva.” A verse which is sung behind the scene reminds him of RajasSkhara’s 
Viddhasdlabhafijihd, and he remarks : — “Therefore, I believe that the order of the assembly of 
SriyuvarfljadSva refers to the performance of this (drama).” 

In Konow and Lanman’s magnificent edition of the Karx^uramanjan (p. 186), Dr. Konow 
appropriately remarks that, if Wilson’s opinion is accepted, the word 'Briyuvar&jadSva may 
refer to the MahtpMad$va of the Bdlabkdrata ; but he considers it as possible that ruvarfijadiva 
may be one of the two OhSdi kings who bore that name, because there is some evidence to 
show that Rfija^Skhara was connected with the Ch6di princes. I do not hesitate to go one or 
two steps fartW than Dr. Konow. As the word Tuvaraja is preceded by the honorific Sri and 
followed by diva, ‘His Majesty,’ it cannot possibly mean here ‘an heir-apparent’ ; and any 
number of analogous oases could be quoted from inscriptions, to show that it has to be taken as 
the proper name of a king. Among the two Kalachuri kings of that name, the second is out 
of the question because he was a contemporary of the ParamSra kmg Yfikpati II. Munja,^ 
whose copper-plate grants are dated in A. D. 974 and 979.® But the first YuvarfljadSva, 
surnamed KSyfiravarsha, may have well been a contemporary of MahSndrapala, since his 
grandfather KSkkalla I. had been reigning in the time of Mahindrapala’s predecessor BhojadSva 
of Kanauj.® Hence the Bnyuvar3,]ad6va of the FiddhasdlabhanjiM was the Kalachuri king 
Yuvar&3ad&va I , and the first representation of that drama appears to have taken place at his 
capital Tripuri — the modern Tewar near Jabalpur.? 

These conclusions are supported indirectly by the fact that the hero of the drama is called 
Earpfiravarsha (p. 112, and IV, 18)® — a name which strongly reminds of Kgyfiravarsha and 
must have been coined by the poet in imitation of it. Moreover, Pandit Durgaprasad® has 


1 Above, Yol XVL p. 175 ff. , 

s Ep Jiid. Yol. I. p. 170 f , NoDkfichtm ven der K. Ges. der Wise, zu QotHngen, 1904, p. 204 ff. 

3 Select Specimens of the Thee^tre of the Hindus, third edition, Yol. II. p. 355. 

* Ep. Ind. Yol. I. p. 227. 

6 Prof. Kieliiorji’s Inst qf Northern Ineer. Nos. 46 Mid 49. Pot a date in A. D, 993, see above, Yol SIX. 
p. 361, No. 168. 

6 Ep. Ind. Yol. n. p. 300 f. ’ See General Cnnningbam’a Reports, Yol. IX. p. 54 ff. 

B I am quoting from the edition of B. B. Arte, Foona, 1886. 

A Preface to the X&vyamftll edition of tbe Earpitramc^art and BdlobMraia, p. 8. 
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already stated that a letter from his general SrJvatsa is addressed to him at Tripurl^® on the 
Narmada, and that he is shortly afterwards termed ‘ the ornament of the Ealachuris * and 
* the Salaohuri^*’ emperor.’ Another designation of his — Trilingadhipati (p. 39) or Trilinga- 
dhipa (with the various reading KaliugSdhipa, p. 125) — corresponds to the title Trikalifigg,. 
dhipati, which is applied to the Kalachuri kings in their inscriptions.^^ Elsewhere he is 
referred to by his surname Vidyadharamalla (pp. 12, 64, 73, 98, 108). Another hiiuda ; Ujjayini- 
bhu-jaiiga (p. 12), ‘ the paramour of Ujjayini,’ suggests that he cherished an ungratified desire 
for the conquest of Malava, one of whose later kmgs is known to have defeated the ChSdi king 
Yuvarajadeva 11.^2 Karpuravarsha’s alleged contemporaries : Ohandravarman of LIta (I. 9, 
and pp. 43, 44, 118, 124, 125) and Chandamahasena (p. 43) or Virap&la (p. 129) of Kuntala, are 
unknown to historical records. 

The reign of ZSyhravarslia, the protolype of KarpAravarsha, seems to have been 
uneventful. The author of the Bilhari inscription^® does not trouble about any details of his 
military career, but wants us to believe en hloc that Keyuravarsha’s armies subdued the whole 
peninsula. In verse 24 he praises his patron as a coimoisseur of female beauty, who sported 
with the damsels of Gauda, Karnata, Lata, Kasmira and Kalihga. There may be some historical 
truth in this statement. Eor the YuUhasdlahhanjiM (p. 113 f.) attributes ‘ a goodly assortment 
of wives,’ as Wilson (p. 358) expresses it, to Karpuravarsha, the counterpart of KSyuravarsha. 
These were the princesses of Magadha, M41ava, Panchala, Avanti, Jalandhara and Kerala, and 
the princesses of Lata and Kuntala are added to this collection at the end of the drama. Prom 
another source we learn that KundakadSvi, a daughter of Tuvaraja I., was the wife of the 
Rashbrakhta kmg Vaddiga.i^ 

Before composing the VidcLhas&lahhaTijiLd on behalf of K§yfiravarsha of Tripurf, RSjas^khara 
had been connected with the court of Kanauj. Verse 6 of that drama agrees with the prologaes 
of the three remaining plays of the same poet in stating that * the ornament of Raghu’s family, 
MahSndrapala, the abode of all arts,’ had been the pupil of Raja^Skhara. This verse helps to 
solve a difficulty which Pandit Durgaprasad^® and Dr. Konow^® have pointed out. On the one 
hand RjijasSkhara appears to have been a Kshatriya, as his wife Avantisundari claimed descent 
from the Chflhuana family. On the other hand, his being called the gum or ujpddhydya of 
Mahendrapala seems to imply that he was a Brahmana. 

“How can in the present age the daughter of a Kshatriya family become the wife of 
a Brahmana ? ’’ This question of Pandit Durgaprasad illustrates how impossible such a marriage 
appears to the Hindu mind. Now the epithet sahala-hald-mlaya, which the verse just quoted 
applies to MahSudrapfila, suggests that Rajas&khara’s teaching v^as not of a spiritual kind, but 
that he instructed his royal pupil in temporal sciences, viz. in poetry and in the dramatic art, 
which were no forbidden ground for a Kshatriya. A passage of the Dakahumdrachanta^^ may 
be quoted to show that a knowledge of these sub 3 ect 8 was considered necessary for a prince. 
An old minister, who wants to persuade king Anantavarman of Yidarbha to take up the study 
of the science of polity, begins his exhortation with the words : “ My son ! High birth and 
every other personal advantage are found in you in their entirety, and the natural cleverness 
which you have displayed in dancing, singing and the other arts and in the various branches of 
poetry, distinguishes you before others.” 


« The printed text of the Vidd'ha§&laiha'^%M reads * Nnpurl’ (IV. 18) and * Karaohnli ’ (p. 129, and IV. 21 >. 
Prof Kieliom’s List o/JVorthem Inacr. Nos. 186, 407, 416, 419. “ Ind. Yol I p 227. 

Ep. Ind. Yol. L p, 265, verses 25 and 27, « Dr Fleet’s JDynasiiea, p 418. 

15 Preface to the Karp-Ciramanjart, p. 2 f le Harvard edition of the Karp'iiraman3<wi, p. 180. 

” Peterson’s edition of books lY. to YIII, p. 53. 
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It may have been from the desire of acquirmg sach accomplishments that Haheadrapala 
engaged RajasSkhara as his teacher. The correctness of this view is established by verse 9 of 
the Kar^uramanjarti according to which E&jas&kbara was ‘ successively’ appointed to the offices 
ot junior poet, chief poet, and preceptor (upddhydya). The gradation is significant and almost 
excludes the possibility of taking upddhydya in the sense of ‘ a spiritual guide.’ Thus there is 
no reason for doubting that Rfijasekhara was a member of the military caste. His matrimonial 
alliance with the OhahuSna family may have contributed to his success at the court of 
Mah^ndrapSla of Kanauj. His father had already been in. the service of the state; for 
Rfi]as6khara calls himself ‘ the son of a great minister (mahdmantnn).' 

Though RajasSkhara had a drama performed at the court of the Chfidi king, he did not 
thereby sever his connection with the rulers of Kanauj. For, as stated before, his last, 
unfinished work, the Bdlahhdrata, was to be represented before MahlpaladSva, the son and 
successor of his former pupil Mah^ndrap^la. In the prologue of the Bdlahhdrata^ he applies 
to his new patron the complimentary epithet ‘ Maharajadhiraja of the country of the Aryas 
(Aryavarta).’ It will, thus, not be out of place to add here a note on this geographical term. 

According to the Baudhdyanor-Bharmasdstra^ Aryftvarta “ lies to the east of the region 
where (the river Sarasvati) disappears, to the west of the Black Forest, to the north of the 
Pariyatra (mountain), to the south of the Himalaya.” In the published texts of Baudhayana 
(I. 1, 2, 9), Vasishtha (I. 8) and the Mahdbhdshya (II. 4, 10) the words ‘to the west of the 
Black Forest’ are represented hj praty ah Kdlahamndt or Kdlahdd=>vandt. The majority of the 
MSS which I used for my edition of Baudhayana, I'ead Kdlahdvandt. But I have since 
obtained two Grantha MSS. which have Kanahhaldt and Kanahhhhaldt, While a tract named 
‘the Black Forest’ is only known in Germany, but not in India, Eanakhala is the recognised 
name of a mountain and place of pilgrimage near Haridvftr, where the Ganga descends into the 
plain of Hindustan. To the references given by Wilson in his valuable edition of the 
MighadMaP the St. Petersburg Dictionary adds several verses of the MaJidbkdratat and 
Kathdsantsdgara, III., 4 f ., where we are told : — “ There is at Grang4dvara (i e Haridvar) 
a holy th tha called Eanakhala, where ESnchanapfita, the elephant of the gods, made the J3,hnavi 
(Ganga) descend from the top of IJ&lnaragiri, having cleft that (mountain).” 

The distance between Haridvar and the Sarasvala as eastern and western boundaries is 
rather short ; but we may be expected to treat as the continuation of the eastern boundary the 
south-easterly course of the holy river Ganga past Kanauj and as far as Allahabad, near which 
the hills forming the southern boundary would commence. In this way the sutra of Baudhayana 
would agree with Mann’s definition (II. 21) of the ‘Middle Country* (Madhyadesa), where the 
corresponding words zxe pratyag^Qva Praydgdch^ha, ‘and to the west of Prayftga (Allahabad).’ 
Thus pratyah Kanahhaldt may be considered the original reading, and Kdlahdvandt, &c., to be 
clerical mistakes for it. 

In Buddhist works^^ the eastern boundary of the Middle Country is placed much further 
east at a town called Kajangala, and the northern boundary at ‘ the mountain called Uslraddbaja ’ 
or ‘Dsiragiri.’ Kajangala is of course quite distinct from Kanakhala, but XTsir agin looks like 
a corruption of Usinaragiri, which the Kathdsaritsdgara mentions in connection with Kanakhala. 
Usinara occurs already in the Aitardya-Brdhmav^ (VIII. 14) and m the Siitras of P^nini 
(II. 4, 20, and IV. 2, 118) as the name of a country ; it was probably converted into Usira 
because it reminded the Buddhist monks of the familiar ukra, ‘ khaskas.’ 


M Harvard edition of the Kvrpttrama'Hjari, p. 182. Compare Buhler’s translation, p. X47. 

29 Calontta, 1813, p. 59. 

21 See Prof. Bhya Davids’ paper in Joiwn. B. As. iSoe. 1904, p. 83 fK. Compare Bi-S'w-fci, translated by Beal, 
Vol II. p. 193. 
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ASOKA’S ALLEGED MISSION TO PEGU (SUVANNABHUMI). 
BY VINCENT A. SMITH, M.A., I.C.S. (Retd.). 


In a recent publication I ventured to express doubts concerning the reality of the* 
Buddhist Mission alleged to have been despatohed by At6ka to Pegu (SuvannabhAmi), 
which had been accepted by me without question some years ago ' I desire to explain the reasons 
for scepticism on the subject in this article more fully than was possible in the work alluded to. 
I assume that Colonel Genni, who has made a special study of Indo-Chinese and Malay geography, is 
right in identifying SuvannabhUmi with the shores of the Gulf of Martaban ; “ that is to 
say, with territory which may be described as that surrounding the towns of Pegu and Moulmein, or 
as comprehending the deltas and lower courses of the Irrawaddy, Sittang, and Salween. This 
identification is supported by the Kaly^ni inscriptions, as well as by Burmese tradition, and is accepted 
by Sir R. Temple and Mr. Taw Sein-Ko. 

The belief, current universally in Burma, and held by many European authorities on Buddhism, 
that the religion of Gautama m its southern, or nearly primitive, form was introduced into 
Suvannabhumi during the third century B. 0. by A^bka’s missionaries, rests primarily on the 
authority of the Dtpavaihsa, a Ceylonese chronicle, probably compiled during the fourth century 
A. D ,3 and is consequently of respectable antiquity. It will be convenient to repeat the list of 
foreign missions as given by tbe chroniclers : — 


Country, 


Missionaries. 


1. KaSmtr and GandhSra (Yusufz!) ... 

2. Mahlsamandala (Maisfir) ... 

3. Vanavtisi (North Kannara) 

4. Aparantaka (coast north of Bombay) 

5. Maharattha (West Central India) ... 

6. Yona region (N.-W. Frontier) 

7. Himavanta (the Himalayan region) 

8. Suvannabhumi (Pegu and Moulmein) 

9. Lahkd (Ceylon) 


... Majjhantika. 

... MahddSva. 

Bakkhita. 

... Y6na-Dhammarakkhita, 
... Mahadhammarakkhita. 

... Mahdrakkhita. 

... Majjhima, Kassapa, &c. 

... Sdna and Uttara. 

... Mahinda (MahSndra), &c. 


The credibility of this list, which at first sight looks suspicious, does not rest solely upon 
the authority of the island chronicles. The fact of Mahinda’s mission to Ceylon is fiimly 
established by the concurrent testimony of northern and southern tradition, which is adequately 
supported by that of the Ceylonese monuments. Whether the princely missioner was a son or 
a brother of Asoka, is a detail which does not affect the main fact. The reality of the conversion of 
Kasmir by Majjhantika is attested by Tibetan tradition as recorded in the Dulva ; * and, as is well- 
known, the inscriptions on the SSnchi caskets expressly affirm that Majjhima was the apostle of the 
Himalayan region, and mention a contemporary named Kassapa, who may be assumed fairly to be 
the colleague of Majjhima named by the Ceylonese writers.® 


^ .rilsoftffl (1901), p 55: EorZy History o/ India (1904), p 166. 

a J KA.8, 1904, p 247 Suvannabhtim inoluded the towns of Pegu and ThatOn, the latter of which lies about 
forty miles nearly due north from Moulmein , and corresponded approximately with the ancient Talamg kingdom 
of EamaufiadOfo (anfe, Vol XXL (1892), pp.380, 383). Prof. Rhys Davids seems to give an nndne extension to 
the name when he says that "perhaps the Malay Peninsula is meant, which the classical geographers (fesfc 
Lassen, II 249) call the (3-olden, More probably the whole coast from Rangoon to Singapore, which is still so called 
in Ceylon ” {BuddUm, S. P. 0. E , latest ed., p 227 note). 

« The whole of the Mahdvamsa, which repeats the tale, seems to be considerably later in date. 

* Eockhill, Life of the Buddha, p. 167. 6 Cunningham, Bhilaa Topes, pp. 287, 289, 317. 
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This independent corrohoration of three ont of the nine missions mentioned in the 
list raises a strong presumption of the correctness of the whole, whicli must prevail unless 
refuted by cogent evidence. 

Comparison with the express testimony of A&6ka’s Hock Edicts V. and XIII. on the 
subject of missions discloses points of both agreement and disagreement between the inscriptions 
and the chronicles. The edicts do not name any of the missionaries, and in that respect they neither 
confirm nor contradict the testimony of the Ceylonese writers. The only personal names distinctly 
confirmed by independent evidence are those of Mahinda (MahSndra), and Majjhima (Madhyama). 
The occurrence of the name of Kassapa (K&%apa) at SSnchi is not absolutely conclusive, as the 
identity of the person so named in the casket records is not proved. 

The countries to which missionaries were sent, according to the edicts, were as 
follows : — 

1. The inhabitants of the empire generally ; 

2. The border nations — Yonas, Kambojas, GandhSras, Rashtrikas, PitSnikas, Andhras, 

Puhndas, Nabhatas (?), Nabhapantis (?), and others unnamed ; 

3. The forest tribes ; 

4. The southern independent kingdoms — Chola, Pandya gatiyapntra, and K^ralaputra ; « 

5. Ceylon ; 

6. The foreign states of the Greek (Y6na) king Antiochos, and of Ptolemy, Antigonos, 

Magas, and Alexander. 

So far as the entries Nos. 1, 2, 8, and 5 in this list are concerned, they accord with the testimony 
of the chroniclers ; but the latter omit all reference to entry No. 4, the southern kingdoms in the 
Tamil and Malabar country, as well as to No. 6, the foreign Hellenistic kingdoms , while they 
include SuyapnabhAmi (Sovanabhfimi), which is not mentioned in the edicts. 

Of course, if monuments of A&6ka»s age stiU exist in Burma, that fact would 
outweigh the silence of the edicts, and would establish the testimony of the Ceylonese chronicles. 
There is some weak evidence that such monuments are in existence, but it needs critical examination and 
either veiification or disproof. Mr. Taw Sem-Ko states that the Shwemoktaw pagoda at Sagaing in 
the district of that name was built by Asoka, according to tradition, and has been renovated many 
times with new coverings. A similar tradition attaches to the Shwezadi pagoda in the Ruby 
Mines District, and the author observes that the shape and architecture of this building bespeak 
its ancient origin.^ He also recommends the arcbseological survey of Yazagyo and Inweyin in the 
Ohmdwm Valley for the reason that that region is “redolent with the traditions of the Maurya 
dynasty under whose legis Buddhism became a world-wide missionary religion.”® 

The information given in the above extiacts is obviously too meagre to justify any positive 
inference , but, so far as I can judge, the traditions alluded to are of very slight historical value, and 
are probably mere echoes of the stories imported from Ceylon or India in ages long Bubse(iuent to 
Asoka. All the localities named, the Sagaing and Ruby Mines Distiicts, and the Ohmdwm V alley, 
are in Upper Burma, and remote fiom the sea. They are distant some two hundred miles, more or 
less, from Akyab in Arakan, and about double that distance from Rangoon in Pegu. It appears 
incredible that As6ka’s agents should have penetrated to Upper Burma, and that temtory so difficult 
of access should have been included m the country of Suvannabhumi referred to by the Ceylonese 
chroniclers. 


6 The Satiyaputra and Kfiralaputra kingdoms are mentioned only m Eiook Edict II , winch deals chiefly with 
‘ oiitative aTrangements ’ ; but we may reasonably suppose that missiouaries also were sent to those countries, as 
well as drugs and doctors. 

» Report on Arohcsologiedl Work in Bwma for the Year l^S-OA, pp. 9, 30. 

B Ibid, for the year 1802-03, p. 2. 
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Atteation should be directed specially to the Shirezadi pagoda ui the Ruby Mines Distiict, 
ivhich, according to Mi. Taw Sein-Ko, is indicated by its shape and aichitectiire as being really 
ancient. Perhaps exact local investigation might fix the approximate date of the building. It may 
be very old, and yet more recent than Asoka by many centuries His name is so familiar to all 
Buddhists, and so frequently associated with all sorts of places, that the meie popular belief 
connecting him with a pagoda in a remote district of Hppei Burma has very little significance. 
Sit R. Temple points out {ante, Vol. XXII. p. 346), that ‘‘form alone can never be relied on foi 
estimating the age of a pagoda m Burma, because ot the tendency to go back to the old types,” and 
cites examples of modern buildings in the most approved ancient form. So far as present informa- 
tion goes, I do not find in the Burmese traditions and monuments any substantial 
support for the statement of the Ceylonese chromolers that Buddhism was introduced 
into Pegu and Moulmein by the missionaries dispatched during the reign of AS6ka. 

Professor Kern, working on purely literary lines, felt grave suspicions concerning 
the authenticity of the Ceylonese story of the conversion of Pegu. 

“ The Simhalese,” he writes, “mention several other apostles, as Rakkhita, Rakkhita the Great, 
“ Dhammarakkhita the Greek, and Dhammarakkhita the Gieat,® the similarity of whose names is apt 
‘Ho move suspicion, although we have no right to deny the existence ot those pei sons altogether. 
“Still more suspicious is the duumviiate Sona-Uttara, that went to Suvarnabhumi, the Gold-land, and 
“ there, after clearing the country from Pisacas, delivered many from bondage® Whether this 
“duumviiate be identical with the Theia Sonottara or simply Uttara, living in the time of Duttha- 
“ Gamani, is doubtful.^® . . . The duumvirate Sona and IJttara is unknown to the N. Buddhists, 
“unless we choose to identify IJttara with Dhaimottara who founded two sects, the Tamra^apyas and 
“ Sankrantikas ; a really unique performance ^ Whether the Arhat Uttara, who is represented as living 
“ in the East, 2 should be considered to be one and the same person is doubtful. 

“ Such and similar accounts, to be gatheied horn various sources, have a value of their own, 
“ inasmuch as they reflect the state of mind of then framers and upholders , as histoiical documents 
“ they must be handled with the greatest precaution.” 

“ 8 He who ordained the Tiivaraja Tisya, the younger brother of ASoba , Mahav. p. 36 , Bodhiv. 106. 

“ 9 Pipar. 1. 0 . Curiously enough Sona in Prakit means “ gold,” and Uttara is “ North ” , often the Grold 
country is said to lie in the North. 

“ ^9 Dipav. XIX 6 , Mahav. 172 ff. 

“ 1 Wassihef B. 41 , 42 , 113 , 118 , 150 , 233. 

“ 2 Tar. 3 , 8j 291 , 299 ” — (Kern, Manual of Indian Buddhism, 1896, p 117.) 

Most European historians of Buddhism having been accustomed to treat the Mahavaihsa and 
DipaYaihsa as the primary authorities for the story of the development of the Buddhist church 
during the leign of AsSka, it is difficult to mduce scholars to shift their point of view, and to 
recognize frankly the immeasuiahle superiority of the contemporary inscriptions as historical material. 
The earliest of the Ceylonese chionicles was compiled about six centuries after the time of As6ka, 
and it is impossible to imagine that tradition should not have corrupted the exact truth during so 
long a period. The traditions embodied on the books of the monasteries of Ceylon undoubtedly 
include a considerable amount of solid historical fact, but that substiatum is overlaid with much 
rubbish, and it is not always easy, or even possible, to disentangle the true from the false. The 
testimony of the Asfika inscriptions is free from this kind of difficulty, and the documents, as 
a whole, produce an impression of honesty and veracity, comparing veiy favourably with the bombastic 
utterances of later monarchs. Facts vouched for by the insciiptions of Asoka may, therefore, be 
accepted without question, because the testimony is good on the face of it, and no better can be 
looked for. When the evidence of the inscriptions differs from that of later literary 
traditions, the epigraphio authority should he preferred without hesitation. 
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Applying these principles to the case of Asoka’s foreign nnssions, we may readily accept, as 
everybody does, the assertion of the edicts that missionaries were dispatched to the southern states of 
India, and to five Hellenistic kingdoms m Europe, Asia, and Africa, although the chronicles of 
Ceylon are silent on the subject of those missions. We admit at once that the list of missions la the 
Dtpavamsa is defective, and it is easy to suggest plausible reasons for the omissions. The failure to 
mention the dispatch of emissaries to Syria, Gyrene, Epirus, Egypt, and Macedonia is readily explained 
'by the late date of the chronicles, which were compiled at a time when those kingdoms had long 
ceased to exist. The unwillingness to mention the evangelization of the southern states of the 
Indian mainland may he accounted for by the secular hostility between the natives of Ceylon and 
the Tamils to the north of the Stiaits, which naturally would indispose the oppressed Sinhalese to 
recognize the ancestors of their oppressors as having been brothers in the faith. The island monks 
were eager to establish their direct connexion with Magadha through the agency of Mahinda and 
his mythical sister, and had no desire to recall the ancient days of friendly intercourse with the 
hated Tamils. 

The inclusion of Suvahnabtifimi in the chroniclers’ list of evangelized countries, 
and its omission from the list in the edicts, presents a more complex: problem. The 
former ennmeiation, so far as it goes, undoubtedly is in the mam authentic, and the presumption 
theiefoie is in favour of the truth of the allegation that Sona and Uttara leally were sent to the 
country east of the Bay of Bengal. But the presumption may be rebutted. 

The silence of the edicts concerning the alleged fact goes a long way towards 
disproving its reality, for Asoka seems to have mtended to give a complete account of his 
missionary operations, and, if he had really sent emissaries to Suva^^abhumi pievious to the 
publication of the Rock Edicts, it is mconceivable that he should have omitted to mention in them 
an event of such impoitance. If the mission had been sent dnriug the period intervening between 
the publication of the Fourteen Rock Edicts and the later inscriptions, which extend up to almost the 
close of the reign, it is highly improbable that an opportunity should not have been found for 
celebrating the easterly extension of the dharma. 

The observations of Professor Kern quoted above supply other reasons for rejecting, or 
at least doubting, the Sona and Uttara tale. 

The study of Burmese arohseology, although still in its mfaney, furnishes still more 
cogent arguments against the historical tenth of that story. The evidence on the subject 
IS necessarily very incomplete at present, owing to the imperfection of our knowledge of the histoiy 
and antiquities of the Burman countries, but, even as it stands recorded, it suffices to shift the 
burden of proof to the shoulders of the peisons desirous of upholding the truth of the Ceylonese 
statement. 

The existing Buddhist church of Burma is undoubtedly of Ceylonese origin, and 
the behef appears to be universal in Burma that the lehgion of Gautama was first brought to the 
country by Sopa and Uttara, the emissaries of As6ka’s teacher Tissa. But the present organiza- 
tion of Burmese Buddhism demonstrably dates only from the fifteenth century, when 
a reformation was effected by Hhammach^ti, er Rfimadhipati, king of Pegu. ’’This piince recorded 
his proceedings in the bulky inscriptions at Kalyaijl, which testify that by reason of the 
succession through Sona and Uttara having been interrupted, it became necessary to provide a new 
line of ‘apostolic succession’ by means of the importation from Ceylon of monks, who claimed to be 
the legitimate spiritual descendants of Mahinda. The reformation was successfully carried through, 
and it would be very difficult to prove, I believe, that the existing mass of tradition, or pseudo- 
tradition, in Burma can he carried back beyond the time of PhammaohSti, who set up the Ralygni 
records in 1476 A, D, 
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Mr. Taw Sein-Zo and Sir Eiohard Temple, m the course of their tours, have certainly 
failed to trace any early epigraphie indication of tlie alleged A&6kan mission. No 
records in the script used in Asoka’s time have been discovered either in Eamannadesa, or at Pagan, 
“ whither it is supposed that Burmese conquerors removed their spoils of war”; 9 and if Asoka really 
had any deahngs with the country such records nught be expected to exist. 

Closer examination of the Burmese Buddhist literature and antiquities confirmed the impressions 
made on the observers during a preliminary survey of the ground, and showed that the technical 
terms of Burmese Buddhism to a large extent are derived from Sanskrit, not from 
Pali, and that the oldest known sculptures represent a pantheon, which at first sight 
seems to belong to Brahmanical Hinduism, but is really that of Hinduised Buddhism. 

The detailed evidence, so far as it has been published, will be found in the papers cited, and 
need not be recapitulated heie. It will suffice to quote the definite propositions formulated 
by Mr. Taw Sein-Zo, and to say that they seem to me to be well supported by the facts. 
He holds (I) that “ the form of Buddhism first introduced into Burma Proper was that 
of the Mahftyfl.na or Northern School; (II) that the Buddhist scriptures when first 
introduced were written in Sanskrit, which is the language of the Northern School ; 
(III) that the Southern School, or Hlnaydna, the language of which is Pftli, subsequently 
absorbed and assimilated, by its stronger vitality, the Northern School, which, through 
the cessation of intercourse with Northern India, had fallen into corruption and 
decay.’* 19 If these propositions are valid, the story of the Asokan mission to Suvannabhfimi 
must be rejected. 

The questions concerning the date and mode of the introduction of Buddhism 
into Burma are only one part of the larger enquiry into the influence of India on the 
Malay Pemnsula, Cambodia, Java, and the other islands of the Archipelago. Much has 
been done by French and Dutch scholars to elucidate the facts of the transfeience of Indian ideas 
and civilization to the transmarine regions named, but, so far as I know, no general review of the 
evidence has been published, and the subject remains obscure, except perhaps to some few specialists. 
The oldest Sanskrit inscriptions discovered on the east coast of Java and in West Borneo are of the 
fifth century A. D.,ii and the most ancient known Indian king of Cambodia was Srutavarman, who 
lived in the same age Professor Kern, who has devoted himself specially to the subject, holds that 
the Indian influence in Cambodia was at its height in the sixth century ; 12 and the late Dr. Rost, 
when discussing the inscriptions from Keddah and Province Wellesley in the Malay Peninsula, 
expressed the opinion that “these inscriptions confirm m a remarkable manner the 
conclusions to which the recent decipherments, by Barth, Bergaigne, Senart, and 
Hern, of the Cambodian inscriptions, inevitably tend — viz,, that Buddhism came to 
the peninsula and Camboja, not from Ceylon, but from regions on the coasts of India 
where the so-called northern type of the religion was current.” is 

I suspect that, when further advance m the study of Burmese antiquities shall have been 
made, proof will be obtained that the effective propagation of Buddhism in its Mahfty&na 
form in Burma occurred chiefly during the same period — the fifth and sixth centuries 
of the Christian era — and that that event was merely an incident in the diffusion of Indian 
culture in the countries to the east beyond the sea. At present, definite proofs of the truth of this 
suggestion do not seem to be available, but apparently it would be difficult to show that 


9 Ante, Yol XXI. (1892), p. 386. 

10 Ante, Vol XXII. (1893), p, 165 ; and Sir E. Temple’s remarks, %iid, p 358. 

11 Miacdlaneoua Fa$&ra relating to Indo-China (Trkbner’s Or. Ser ), Vol. I. p 55, note by Dr. Eost. A lia 
of references on the general questions of Indian influence on the Archipelago is given in that note, which was 
published in 1886. 

1 ® Eem, Oeden/eteeJcenen der Oude Indtsche Bescha/umg in Kamlodja. Eeprint from Omse Earn, 1904, p. 47.* 

18 Miscellaneous Papers, Yol I. p. 234, note. 
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Buddhism of any kind was widely known in Burma before the fifth century, and the 
evidence, so far as it has been published, indicates that the earliest Burmese Buddhism ^Ya's derived 
from a late Tantnk development in Northern and Eastern India, The Ceylonese legend of the 
introduction of the Hinayfina, or primitive, form of Buddhism into Pegu during the 
reign of Ah6ka does not seem to bo supported by any solid facts. 

The modern Burmese are firmly convinced that their ancestors were taught Hinajana 
Buddhism, not only by the missionaries of Asoka in the third ceiituiy B. C., but again by the 
famous Buddhaghdsa in the fifth century A. D. Moat writeis on Buddhism treat Buddhaghosa 
as a real historical personage, and accept the traditional stories of his life as genuine history, without 
regard to the destructive criticism published long ago by Mr. Poulkes. That criticism 
has not attracted the attention which it deseives in my judgment, and I have not come across any 
publication m which either the refutation on Mr. Eoulkes’ cogent arguments is attempted, or the 
value of his work is adequately recognized. 

Having shown that the dates assigned to Buddhaghosa range at least from 307 B. 0. to 
607 A. D., and that the numerous authorities which profess to relate the history of his life and 
deeds are hopelessly contradictory, Mr. Foulkes summed up the discussion in language, which 
veils the nakedness of very decided opinions in a decent garb of ironical hypothesis. “ It may be,” 
he writes, “that the personality of the legendary Buddhaghosa is destined to recede from view, 
“ giadually dissolving before new facts and under the mcreasing light of the new criticism. It may 
“ be that the name of Buddhagh63a, when it had once become famous, was attached as a matter of 
** literary policy to the works which have hitherto been regarded as of his own compositiou, as in the 
“ instances referred to above, of the Burmese Gi ammar and the Buimese Code of Manu. It may be 
“that one of the old sects of the Southern Buddhists utilized a similar policy as an effective 
“ instrument of controversy in building up the orthodoxy of its own school in the face of its 
“ adversaries. Or it may even be that, as a counterpart of the Avaldkitesvaia of the Northern 
“ Buddhists, emanating from the Buddha and manifesting him to the world, this ‘ Voice of Buddha ’ 
may have been incorporated by some far-seeing old ascetic of the MahSvihara of Anur&dliapuia in 
** the spirit of the prophecy ascribed to Gautama Buddha, — ‘ when I have passed away and am no 
“ longer with you, do not think that the Buddha has left you. You have my words, my explanations 
“ of the deep things of truth, the laws which I have laid down for the society ; let them be your guide , 
the Buddha has not left you.’ 

Personally, I do not believe in the existence of Bnddhaghdsa, ‘the Voice of 
Buddha,’ as an historical personage, any more than I believe in the existence of 
Sanghamitrft, ‘ the Friend of the Order,* the supposed daughter of Ab6ka. 

Mr. Taw Sein-ko, travelling by quite a different road, arrived at the same conclusion as that 
reached by Mr, Foulkes. When studying the Kalyftpl Insoriptions, recorded by king 
Dhammaehiti of Pegu m 1476 A. D., he was struck by “ the absolute silence of these 
“lithic records regarding the celebrated Buddhist divine Buddhaghfisa, the author of 
“ the Visuddhmagga and Atthasdlini, and the Apostle who is reputed to have brought 
“ a complete set of the Buddhist scriptures from Ceylon to That6n in the 6th century 
“ A. D. If the story about Buddhaghosa’s advent to Thatdn be historically true, the event would 
“have been considered an important epoch, and would certainly have been mentioned in these 
“ mscriptions, which give a resume of the vicissitudes of Buddhism in Burma and Ceylon, and 

1* Ponlkea, ‘ Buddhagli6Ba,’ anie, Vol XIX. p 122 The whole of this brilliant and closely reasoned article 
deserves the close attention of PMi scholars , but, so far as I have seen their writings, that attention has not been 
bestowed upon it. Professor Rhys Davids, in his Amenoan Leotares on Buddhism, published in 1896, writes with 
great confidence about Buddhaghfisa, and gives no indioation of havmg read or considered Mr. Eoulkes* ciitioism. 
The scepticism felt by that scholar concerning the commonly received legends of Buddhaghdsa was first bri^y 
expressed in his valuable essay entitled ‘ The Vicissitudes of the Buddhist Literature of Ceylon,’ caife, Vol. XVII. 

(1588), pp. 128, 124. 
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“ ^luch. were erected by a king, who was called from the cloister to the throne, and to whom every 
kind of information was accessible. Considering that the identification with the Suvannabhumi 
“ of the ancients has been urged in favour of three countries, EfimannadSsa, the Malay Peninsula, 
“ and Cambodia, in all of which gold is found, one cannot help being sceptical as to the historical 
“ accuracy of the account relating to the mission of Buddhagbosa to Tat6n. Such scepticism 
“ becomes somewhat confirmed, when it is borne in mind that there is no palseographical affinity 
“ between the Taking and Sinhalese alphabets, and that Cambodian writers affirm that the great 
“ divine came to tlmr country — vide Bowring’s Kingdom and People of Siam (Vol. I. p. 36). See 
“ also the conclusions of Mr. Foulkes in his careful researches into the legends of Buddhagh6sa, 
^^ante, Yol. XIX. pp. 121, 122 .”ib 

The Buddhagh6sa legend, as Mr. Foulkes points out, is “quite unknown to the 
Northern Buddhists and their Chinese, Japanese, and Mongolian congeners “ ; while 
in its Ceylonese form, it is of comparatively modern date. It “does not occur in the 
MaMvmisa attributed to MahanSma in the fifth century A. D., but in the continuation of that work 
by Dharmakirti in the thirteenth century.” The authority for the legend is, therefore, practically 
none, and the story would never have obtained credence but for the accidental circumstances which 
have caused European scholars to attach an exaggerated value to the much doctored traditions 
in the monkish chionicles of Ceylon. 

The evidence seems to me not only to warrant, but to require, the absolute 
rejection of the tale of Buddhaghdsa’s mission to Burmese territory. The alleged 
mission, said to have been sent by Ab6ka to Suvappabbtiml, or Pegu, seems to be equally 
mythical, and the truth apparently is that the earliest Burmese Buddhism was a late Mah3>yfinist 
development, brought from India. The exact period in which Indian Buddhism was introduced 
into Burma has not been determined, but there is some reason for suggesting that the chief develop- 
ment took place during the fifth and sixth centuries of the Christian era. 

The following observation by Mr. Taw Sein-ko indicates one of the routes by which the 
importation was effected: “The finding among the rains of Tagaung of terra-cotta tablets, 
bearing Sanskrit legends, affords some corroboration to the statement of the native historians that, 
long before Anorat'azo’s conquest of Baton in the tenth century A. D., successive waves of 
emigration from Gangetic India had passed through Mapipur to the Upper Yalley of 
the Irrawaddy, and that these emigrants brought with them letters, religion, and other 
elements of civilization.” i® 


SOME TELUGU FOLKSONGS. 

BY M N. YENEATASWAMI, M E.A.S., M.P.L.S, 


Text. 

Sanda Mama > Sanda MSma ! 
Naila Sanda Mama ! 

Sanda Mama piDalu Nilagiri kanyalu 

Ddrabandula sfitn dSkkunai chiluka. 


A Min Song. 

Translation. 

Uncle Moon ! Uncle Moon ! 

Monthly Visitor, Uncle Moon * 

Uncle Moon’s children are Nllagiri's 
daughters ! 

Little bird, won’t you hide behind the' 
door-sill ? 


“ Ante, Yol. XSII. p- 14. ^ 

16 ' A Preliminary Study of the Pofldaung Inscription of SHnbuyin, 1774 A. D.’ {ante, Vol. XXII. p. 7). * 
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Text. 

5 Niyauti chiluka, yendu yelli na^u 7 

Maddi rtiaddi tuppakunda nilu kotta poyai 1 
Komma komma tuppakunda puvulair a poyai ! 

. Yairina provulunni pallamulo poyai ! 

Chedi pulla padi pulla ratam gahinchu ! 

10 Atu poyai a bandi Bezvada daka ! 

“ Bezvada Kanaka Duraga, puvoln 
Konavamma ! ” 

“Ni puvulu vailalu cheppu, pujari.” 

“ Pacbha gannaira puvulu padi vaiyuln Tulli. 
Yerra gannaira puvulu vehi vaiyulu Tulb.” 

15 “ Abba, abba, i puvulu maimu konalaimu.” 

Atu poyai a band! Mangalagiri daka ! 

” Mangalagiri Narasimalu, puvulu gonaru, 
SwS.mi ! 

“ liTi puvulu vailalu cheppu, pujari. ’ 

“ Pachha gannaira puvulu padivalyalu, 
S^ami. 

20 Yerra gannaira puvulu vehi vaiyalu, ST7&mi,”, 

» Abba, abba, i puvulu maimu gonalaimu.” 
Atu poyai & band! Kelluru daka ! 

“Nelhiru Ranganayakulu, puvulu gonaru, 
Sw&mi ! ” 

“ Ni puvulu vailalu cheppu, pu]4ri.” 

25 “ Pachha gannaira puvulu padi vaiyulu, 
SwS.mi, 

Yerra gannaira puvulu vehi vaiyulu, Swftmi.” 
“ Abba, abba, i puvulu maimu konalaimu.” 
Itu dirigi a bandi Haidarabadu vachhai ! 

“ Haidarabadu Mankalamma, puvulu 
Konavamma ! ” 

30 “Ki puvulu vailalu cheppu, pujari.” 

“ Pachha gannaira puvulu padi vaiyulu, Tulli. 
Yerra gannaira puvulu Vehi Vaiyiilu, Tulli.” 
“Abba, abba, i puvulu maimu konalaimu.” 
“Puvulu konalaika potai, maima niku 
istSmu ; 

85 Ma vuru rakshinchumu, Tulli.” 


Translation. 

5 So high-born a little bird, why did you come 
out 7 

Leaving none, pour water into the alleys ' 
Leaving none, gather flowers from the 
branches ! 

Tumble into the hole the guava flowers » 

With here a bit and there a bit build the 
wood into a car ! 

10 The cart goes to the fmther side as far as 
BSzwada. 

« 0 Kanaka Durg& of BSzwSda, buy the 
flowers, Mother ! ” 

What is the puce of your flowers, my priest ? ” 
“ Yellow kanairs cost ten thousand, Mother ! 
Red kanairs cost one million, Mother ! ” 

15 “ Alas ! Alas > we cannot buy these flowers.” 

The cart goes to the further side as far as 
Mangalagiri. 

“Narasimalu of Mangalagiri, buy the 
flowers, my Lord ! ” 

“What is the pnce of your flowers, my 
priest 7” 

“Yellow kanairB cost ten thousand, my 
Lord * 

20 Red kanairs cost one million, my lord ! ” 
“Alas! Alas ! we cannot buy these flowers.” 
The cart goes to the further side as far as 
Nellflr, 

“ Ranganayakulu of Nellur, buy the flowers, 
my Lord 1 ” 

“What is the price of your flowers, my 
priest ? ** 

25 “ Yellow kanairs cost tenthonsand, my Lord ! 

Red kanairs cost one million, my Lord ' ” 

“ Alas ! Alas I we cannot buy these flowers ! ” 
The cart returns this way to HaidarabM. 
“Mankalamma of Haidarabad, buy the 
flowers. Mother ! ” 

30 “What is the price of your flowers, my 
piiest I ” 

“Yellow kanairs cost ten thousand. Mother ! 
Red kanairs cost one million. Mother » ” 
“Alas! Alas! we cannot buy these flowers ! ” 
“As you cannot buy the flowers, we give 
them to you ; 

35 Only do you protect our country, Mother ! ” 
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Notes. 

Like most of the songs sung by women when grindmg corn at the handmills in the early morn- 
ing, this song takes a religious turn. It relates to the ceremony at the New Moon of making 
a libation and then building a little car of flowers and dedicatmg it The cart is then supposed to go 
the round of the great shrines known to the singer and finally to stop at that of her tutelary deity, to 
whom the flowers aie given. 

II. 


Text. 

Gugugu ! 

Yaraiaru ? 
Ramacliiluka. 

Yendhu vachhavu’ 
Gudulupetta. 

Yaimi gudn? 
Tolugudu. 

Gudulu yeudhuku 1 
Pillalu chaiySi. 

Pillalu yeudhuku P 
Pissiki petta. 


A Nursery Shfl-stram. 

Translation. 

Gugugu ? 

Who’s there ? 

Rama’s bird. 

Why have you come ? 

To lay eggs 
What egg ’ 

The shell-less egg. 

What’s the egg for ? 

To hatch chickens. 

What are the chicks for 
To have their necks wrung. 


Notes. 

This song purports to be a conversation with a parrot. 
SMsiram is here a didactic tale. 

III. 


A IiuUaby. 


Text. 

Oh, oh, dyi ! 

Ob, oh, ayi ! 

Jollalu gottunga jonnalu pondu. 

Abbai gottunga rajanal pondu. 

Oh, oh, ayi ! 

Oh, oh, ayi ! 

Chilakallu chaila raigi jldi komma ekkai. 

Abbai chaila raigi mdma buja mekkai. ‘ 

‘ Oh, oh, ayi! 

Oh. oh, ayi! 

Andara mfimalu Sanda Mamalu. 

Abbai mamalu Rama Lakshmanulu. 

Notes. 


Translation. 

Oh, oh, Syi » 

Oh, oh, ayi • 

Rocking the com ripens the millet. 

Baby striking ripens the rdjaml. 

Oh, oh, ayi ! 

Oh, oh, dyi ! 

Sparrows in glee sit on the branches of the 
cashew-nut. 

Baby in glee sits on uncle’s shoulder. 

Oh, oh, ayi * 

Oh, oh, Syi > 

Everybody’s uncle is Uncle Moon. 

Baby’s uncles are Rama and Lakshmana, 


The words OTi, oh, dyi are no doubt an invocation, the exact purport of which is now lost. 

The word rdjanal refers to some gram, but which is meant is not now known. 

Chllahalu, sparrows, extends really to any small birds. 

The point in the last two lines is that the child is placed under the protection of Rdma, as the 
incarnation of Vishnu, , - 
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A COMPLETE VERBAL CROSS-INDEX TO YULE’S HOBSON-JOBSON 
OR GLOSSARY OP ANGLO-INDIAN WORDS. 

BY CHABLES PABTEIDGE, M.A. 

(Continued from p. 72.) 


Hmdd ; 510, ii, footnote ; ann 1290 : s. v. 
Hindoo, 315, li, aaa. 1590: s. ».^Velas, 734, 
u ; ann. 1692; s. v. Padre, 497, li, ann. 1871 : 
s. V. Mohwa, 489, ii, 

Hindu ; s. v. Gentoo, 280, i, 3 times, «. v. Hindoo, 

315, 11, twice, 8. ». Hindostan, 316, ii, s. v. 
India, 330, i, «. v. Kling, 372, ii ; s. v. Naik, 
470, 1, 8. V. Raja, 571, i, twice, s. v. Ramasammy, 
573, i, twice, 8. ». Ranee, 574, i, 8. v. Rice, 578, 
i, 8 V, Sahgram, 593, i and ii, s. ». Sunyasee, 
661, iij 8. ». Gwalior, 804, ii, 805, i, s. v. 
Law-officer, 818, i, 4 times ; ann. 1555 : 8. v. 
Banyan (1), 48, ii. 

Hindnbar ; s. v, Rohilla, 580, i. 

Hmdu-bar ; s. v, Malabar, 411, li. 

Hinduism ; 8. v. Bisnagar, 73, i, 8. v. Brahmo- 
Somdj, 85, ii, s. v. Moor, 445, ii, s. v. Shaman, 
620, 11 , 8. V. Sunda, 659, i, a v. Coolin, 783, u. 
Hinduized j a. v. Singapore, 636, i, 8. v. Peepnl, 
843, i. 

Hindu-KiUerj ann. 1834: a. v. Hindoo Koosh, 

316, i. . . . - . 

Hindu Koh ; s. v. Hindoo Koosh, 316, i. 
Hindu-KuH j 510, ii, footnote. 

Hindu-Kush; a. v. OafiEer, 108, i. 

Hindu-Kush ; ann. 1548 : s. v. Hindoo Koosh, 

316, i, twice. 

Hindu-Kush ; ann. 1504 : a. v. Hindoo Koosh, 
316, i. 

Hindu-Kush j a, v. Hindoo Koosh, 316, ij ann. 

1334 : 8. V. Hindoo Koosh, 31G, i. 

Hindu Kush ; a. v. Catiristan, 109, li, 

Hindu Kush; s. v. Rice, 578, i. 

Hindustan ; a. v. Baboo, 32, ii, a, v. Bheesty, 69, 
11 , 8. Bungalow, 98, ii, 8. tr. Custard-Apple, 
220, i, twice, 8. p. Hog-deer, 320, i, 8. v. 
Mohur, Gold, 438, i, s. v. Orange, 490, i, a. v. 
Patchouli, 518, i, s. v. Rohilla, 580, i, twice, *.p. 
Tope (b), 712, ii, 8. v. Veranda, 737, i; ann. 
1200: a.v. Tibet, 699, i; ann. 1300: a.v. 
Sepoy, 613, i ; ann 1526 : a. v. Keel, 874, li, 
twice, 8. V. Deuti, 789, ii ; ann, 1554 : a. v. 
Goozerat, 297, i ; ann. 1555: s. p. Banyan 
(1), 48, ii, 8. p. Room, 581, ii ; ann. 1590: a. v. 
Godavery, 291, ii, s. p. ^Goont^ 296, i; ann. 


1592-3; a. v. Tanga, 683, i ; ann. 1677 ; a. 
Padshaw, 497, ii ; aun. 1804 : a. v, Hot-wmds, 
825, u; ann. 1857 . s. v. Hing, 318, ii; ann. 
1883 : a. v. Cobra de Oapello, 173, i ; ann. 
1884 : a. v. Hindostan, 317, i, twice. 
Hindustan , ann. 1059 ; a. d. Peshawur, 531, u , 
ann. 1398 • a. v. Nuggurcote, 483, i ; ann 
1528 : 8. V. Siwalik, 641, ii, 

Hmdustdn ; ann 1626 : a. v. Hatty, 313, ii, a. v. 

Mango, 423, ii, a. v. Dhoon, 791, i, twice. 
Hindustan; s v Hindostan, 316, li, s. p. Hin- 
dostanee, 317, i. 

Hinddstan , ann. 1583 : 8, v. Suttee, 668, ii ; 

aun. 1590 : s. v. Deccany, 234, u 
Hmdusl^u; a. v. Deccan, 233, i, a. v. Hindostan, 
316, 

Hindustana ; ann. 1717: a.v. Shawl, 624, ii. 
Hindustam; a. v. Abihdwa, 2, i, s v Aloo, 11, 

1 , 8. V. Bankshall, 46, ii, a. v. Barking-Deer, 
52, 11 , a. V. Bengalee, 65, i, a. v. Black Lan- 
guage, 74, 11 , 8. p. Bulgar, 96, i, a. v. Bus, 
102, i, a. V. Competition-wallah, 185, i, a. v. 
Deccauy, 234, i, a. v. Grasacutter, 801, ii, a,v. 
Guava, 306, i, a. v. Hindee, 815, ii, twice, 
8. p. India, 331, ii, a. Khan, 366, i, s. v. 
Khass, 366, ii, a. v. Mango-fish, 424, ii, s. p. 
Maramut, 427, ii, s. p. Moors, The» 447, i and 
ii (twice), a. p. Omrah, 486, i, a. v. Oordoo, 
438, i, 8. V. Pagar, 498, i, see 498^ i, footnote, 
8. p. Patel, 619, ii,s. p. Baggy, 571, i, P. 
Bessaldar, 577, ii, a.v. Sahib, 590, ii,8. p. Tiffin, 
700, i, 8. p. Tope (a), 712, ii, a. v. Turban, 718, 
ii, 8. p. Turkey, 719, ii, s. v. Typhoon, 722, ii, 
3 times, s. p.Caryota, 778, ii, a. v. Law-officer, 
818, ii, 8. p. Numerical Affixes, 88?, ii, a. v. 
Pyse, 847, i, 8, p. Sagar-pesha, 852, ii ; -ann. 
1697 : 8. p. Hindostanee, 807, i; ann, 1791: 
8. p. Shoeflower, 629, i; ann. 1810: a. v. 
Mugg, 456, i; ahn. 1843: s. p. Bnndobust, 98, 
i ; ann. 1849 ; a. v. Gram-fed, 301, i ; ann, 1866 ; 
8. p. Ohota-hazry, 162, i ; ann. 1878 : « ». 
Bangle, 45, ii; ann. 1883 c.s, p. Pyse, 847, lu 
Hindustani; ann. 1526; 8. v. Hatty, 313, h. 
HiMnstani ; a. v. Drnggerman, ^2, i, s. p. 
Teapoy, 692, i. 
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Hindustani ; s. v, Kyfe, 380, i. 

Hindustani ; s. v, Hmdostanee, 317, i, s. v. 
Gunta, 804, i. 

Hmdustani-Persian ; s, v. Turban, 718, ii. 
Hindustan! zaban ; 8 v. Hmdostanee, 317, i. 
Hmdustans ; ann. 1726 : 8. v. Hmdostanee, 31 7, 
ii. 

Hmduwana ; s, v. Pateca, 619, i. 

Hmduwi ; s. v. Hmdee, 806, ii. 

Hmg; s. V. 318, i, twice, 807, i, «, «?. Assa- 
foetida, 28, i; ann. 1673: s.v. 318, ii; ann. 
1726 : s, V. 807, i ; ann. 1857 : s, v. 318, ii. 
Hing , 8. V. Hing, 318, i. 

Hinge, ann. 1586 : 8, v. Hing, 318, ii. 

Hmgeli ; ann. 1726: s. v. Hidgelee, 314, ii. 
Hmgh; ann. 1638 and 1712: s. v, Hmg, 318, ii. 
Hinglaj ; a. v. Oooly, 192, i. 

Hmg-kiu ; ann. 645 : a. v. Hing, 318, i. 
Hingodagul-neure, ann. 1681 : a. v. Candy, 
119, ii. 

Hmgu; a. V. Hing, 318, i. 

Hingu ; a. v. Hing, 318, i. 

Hinimilau; a. e?. Gentoo, 280, i. 

Hmzuan ; ann. 1887 ; a. v. Dhow, 248, ii. 

Hipoj a. V. Upas, 726, ii, 

Hippotame ; ann. 1838-38 : a, u. Jungle, 859, i. 
Hiranya } a. v. Jack, 837, i. 

Hiraya ; a. v, 819, i ; ann. 1510 : a. v. 319, i. 
Hirbad ; a. v. Herbed, 814, i. 

Hircani ; ann. 1561 s a. v. Sophy, 648, ii. 
Hircania ; ann. 70 : a. ». Tiger, 702, i. 

Hircar ; ann. 1757 : a, u. Hurcarra, 327, ii. 
Hircara ; a. v. Hurcarra, 827, ii. 

Hircarra , ann. 1803 : a. Hurcarra, 327, ii. 
Hircarrah ; ann. 1780 and 1810 : a. v. Hurcar- 
ra, 327, ii. 

Hispaniola; a. v. iinanas, 17, i and ii, 18, ii, 
a. < 0 . Custard-Apple, 221, i , ann. 1605 : a v. 
Moor, 446, i, 

Hitto ; a. i>. Factory, 264, ii. 

Hiu-ning • a. v. Hyson, 691, ii, 

Hkuzmutgar ; a. v. Kitmutgar, 371 , i. 

Hlaba ; aim. 1829 : a. v. Shaman, 621, i. 
Hladini ; a. v. Burrampooter, 101, ii. 

Hlot-dau I a. «. "Woon, 867, i. 

Hlwat-d’hau ; a. v. Lotoo, 819, ii. 

Ho-a-o : a. v. Koel, 374, ii. 

Hobili ; a. Amshom, 12, ii, 

Hobly; a. a. Parbutty, 837, i, twice ; ann. 1800: 
a. V, Monegar, 824, ii. 


Hobnim ; 795, i, footnote. 

Hobshy Ooffrees; ann. 1750-60 : a. v. Hubshee 
326, ii. 

Hobson-Jobson ;a, v. 319, i, a. v, Oow-itch, 208 
i, a. V. Dumbcow, 254, ii, a. v, Falaun, 265, n 
a. p. Imaumbarra, 329, i, a. v. Jackass Copal, 
389, 1 , a. V. Mohurrum, 439, ii, a. v. Sivris 
638, ii, a. v. Upper Roger, 732, ii, a. ®. Urz, 
732, ii, a. v, Balasore, 760, i, a. v, Summerhead, 
857, i. 

Hobson Jobson ; a. v. 807, i. 

Hobsy; ann. 1673: s.v. Hubshee, 826, ii, a. y. 
Seedy, 610, i, twice. 

Hochchew ; ann. 1616 ; a. v. Hokcliew, 320, ii. 

Hoddu ; a, v. India, 830, i. 

Hodeida; a. v. Beetlefakee, 60, ii; ann. 1880; 
a. Sambook, 596, i. 

Hodge ; ann. 1673 : a. ». A Muck, 15, i j ann. 
1765 : a. v. Hadgee, 311, i. 

Hodgee ; ann. 1765 ; a. t>. Hadgee, 311, i, 

Hodgee Sophee Caun ; ann. 1683 : a. v, Fir- 
maun, 270, li. 

Hodgett ; a. v, 320, i. 

Hodgson’s ale; ann. 1839 : a. v. Amah, 11, i, 

Hodgson’s beer ; a. v. Beer, 59, ii, 

Hodu ; ann. 1500 : a. v. India, 832, i. 

Hog-deer ; a. v. 320, i, twice j ann. 1711 ; a. v, 
Bezoar, 69, i, 

Hogen-mogen; ann. 1638; a. v. Chouse, 164, i, 

Hoggiae ; 679, ii, footnote ; ann. 1590 : a v. 
Talisman, 679, ii, twice. 

Hog Island ; a. v. Batcul, 54, i. 

Hog-plum ; a. v. 320, i ; ann. 1852 : a. v, 320, i, 

Hog-stag ; ann. 545 ; a. v. Babi-roussa, 32, n. 

Hoh-kien ; a. v. Hokchew, 320, i. 

Hohlee , ann. 1809 ; a. v. Hooly, 323, n, twice. 

Hojat; a. ». Hodgett, 320, i. 

Hokchew ; a. v. 320, i. 

Hok-chiu ; a. v. Hokchew, 820, i. 

Hoksieu ; a. v. Factory, 264, ii, a. v. Hokchew, 
320, i. 

Hola; a. V, 'Woolock, 741, ii. 

Holak ; a. v, Woolock, 741, li. 

Holaka ; a. v. Hooly, 323, i. 

Holcus sorghum j a. v. Jowaur, 355, i, a. v. Pin- 
darry, 538, i. 

Holencore ; ann. 1673 : a. v. Boy (b), 84, i, a. v. 
Oooly, 193, i, a, v. Hal41core, 311, ii. 

Holeya ; a. v. Hullia, 326, ii. 

Holeyar ; ann. 1874; s. v. Hullia, 327, i. 
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Holi , s. V, Dhawk, 241, li, 8. v, Hooly, 823, i. 
Holi festival ; s. v. Apollo Bunder, 23, ii. 

Holkar ; s. v. Pindarry, 538, ii; ann. 1804; 
8. V Hot-winds, 325, ii, s. v, Punjaub, 562, ii ; 
ann. 1814 : s. v. Oompetition-wallab, 781, ii. 
Hollades doite ; ann, 1598 : s. v. Cash, 128, ii. 
Holland [=s Dutch]; ann. 1676: s. v. Shoe of 
Gold, 628, u ; ann. 1665 : s. v. Oossimbazar, 
784, li. 

Holland, New ; ann, 1788; a, v. Swallow, 671, i. 
Hollander ; 8. v. Moor, 445, li ; ann. 1603 : s. v. 
Juribasso, 812, li ; ann. 1606 : s. v. Prow, 
555, i; ann. 1610 : 8. v. Malay, 417, i; ann. 
1613 ; 8. V. Sandal, 597, ii; ann. 1615; Oom- 
pradore, 782, i ; ann. 1616 ; 8. v. Sappan- 
wood, 600, ii, 8. v. Gingi, 801, ii ; ann. 1648: 
8. V. Suttee, 670, i, 8. v. Moor, 825, i; ann» 
1663: 8. V. Lucknow, 820, i; ann. 1665: 
8. V. Piece-goods, 585, ii, 8. v Aracan, 758, i; 
ann. 1672 : 8. u. Punch, 559, 1 ; ann. 1676 : 
8. V. Shoe of Gold, 628, li. 

Hollantze Logie ; ann. 1680 ; 8. ». Bungalow, 
768, 1. 

Hollocore; ann. 1788: 8 v. Haldlcore, 811, ii. 
Holothuria; 8, v. Beeoh-de-Mer, 59, i, ». p. 
Tnpang, 716, i. 

Holway j ann. 1678 ; «. v. Hulwa, 327, i. 

Homar , ann. 1558 : 8. ». Sheeah, 625, i. 

Home j 8. V. 320, ii ; ann. 1830 (twice), 1837 
(twice), and 1865 : 8. v. 820, ii. 

Hon ; ann. 1879 : 8. v, Hoon, 823, ii. 

Hona J 888, i, footnote. 

Honam, ann. 1760 1810: s. v. Joss-house, 
354, i. 

Honan ; s. v. Catty, 774, ii. 

Honavar ; 8. v. Honore, 321, i« 

Honey-jack ; 8. ». Jack, 838, ii. 

Hong ; 8. V. 320, ii, twice, 8. ». Consoo House, 
190, ii, 8. V. Hyson, 691, ii ; ann. 1727 : 8. «. 
Hoppo, 324, i 5 ann. 1797 ; 8. v. 321, i ; ann. 
1882; 8. V. Chop, 161, i. 

Hong-boat ; 8. v. 321, i, twice. 

Hongez ; ann. 1553 ; 8. v. Lar (c), 386, u. 
Hongkong ; 8. v. Praya, 845, li ; ann. 1878 ; 
8. V. Loot, 397, i. 

Hong Kong ; s. v. 807, i, 8, v. Bund, 97, ii ; 
ann. 1856 : s. v. Lorcha, 398, i ; ann. 1873 : 
8 V- Oooly, 193, u. 

Hong Merchant ; 8. v* Hong, 320, ii, twiee, ». v. 
Tarega, 686, ii. 


Hong merchant ; ann. 1882 : s. v. Hong, 321, 
i, 8. V. Linguist, 395, ii, s. v. Squeeze, 651, xi. 
Honna,; 838, i, footnote. 

Honnu ; s. v. Hoon, 323, u. 

Honor , ann. 1516 ; s. u. Honore, 321, ii. 

Honore ; 8. v. 321, i, 3 times, 8. v. Factory, 264, i, 
8. V. Onore, 486, li. 

Hoo; 202, li, footnote. 

Hooghley ; 8. v. Hoogly, 321, ii. 

Hoogbly ; ann. 1881 : s. v. Alhgator, 9, ii. 
Hoogli ; ann. 1726 : s. u. Chinsura, 154, ii. 
Hoogly ; 8. v. 321, ii, 8 times, 807, i, s. v. Ban- 
del, 44, i, 8. V. Bankshall, 46, i, s. v. Chan- 
demagdre, 140, ii, s. v. Oowcolly, 208, i, s. 
Hidgelee, 314, ii, s. v. Factory, 264, ii, s, v. 
Girja, 289, ii, s. v. Kedgeree, 364, ii, s. v. 
Palmyras, Point,' 507, i, s. v. Bespondentia, 
677, i, 8. V. Sunderbunds, 660, i, twice, s. v. 
Tumlook, 717, i, 8. v. Budge-Budge, 767, ii, 
8. V. Calcutta, 771, i, 8. v. Diamond Harbour, 
791, ii, 8. V. Kidderpore, 814, i, 8. v. 
Narrows, The, 829, i, 8. v, Hogue’s Eiver, 
849, li, 3 times, s. v. Satigam, 854, i ; 
ann. 1679 ; 8. u. Tumlook, 864, ii ; ann. 1680: 
8. V. Bungalow, 768, i, twice ; ann, 1683 ; 
8, V. Ameer, 12, i ; ann. 1688 ; e. v. Punch- 
house, 559, ii ; ann. 1711 ; 8. v. Bungalow, 
768, ii; ann. 1726; 8. ». Achdnock, 2, li ; ann. 
1763 : 8. V. Chuttanutty, 780, ii, s. v. Ked- 
geree, 812, ii, 8. V. Mnxadabad, 828, ii ; ann. 
1757 : 8. V. Moor, 446, ii; ann. 1758; 8. v. 
Achanock, 2, ii ; ann. 1783 and 1786 : s. v. 
Fonjdar, 273, i ; ann, 1835 ; 8. v, Doorga 
pooja, 250, ii. 

Hoogly Bight ; 8. v. Narrows, 829, i. 

Hoogly Factory ; ann. 1680; 8. v. Gorawallah, 
802, ii. 

Hoogly Point ; 8. v. Narrows, 829, i, see 829, i, 
footnote. 

Hoogly River ; s. v. 322, i, 8. v. Hoogly, 321, ii, 
8. V. James and Mary, 342, li, 8. v. Nnddeea 
Rivers, 482, ii, s. v, chinsnra, 154, ii, s. v. 
Sangor, 603, i, 8. v. Sunderbunds, 660, i, 8. v. 
Devil’s Reach, 790, li, «. v. Rogue’s River, 
849, i, s. V. Satigam, 854, i, 8. v. Sonihals, 
857, ii; ann. 1679 : 8. v. Woolock, 741, i. 
Hooka ; 8. v. 322, ii, 5 times, 807, i, twice, 8. w. 
Ohillum, 149, ii, see 161, U, footnote, s. v. 
Hooka-burdar, 323, i, twice, 8. v, Hnbble- 
bi^ble, 826, i, 8. v, Nargeela, 473, ii, twice ; 
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ann. 1780: v. Chopper, 161, ii; ann. 

1782 : s. V. 807, i ; ann. 1783 : s. v. 322, li ; 
ann. 1811 : s. v. Chillum, 149, li, twice. 
Hooka-bearer ; $. v. Hooka-bnrdar, 323, i. 
Hooka-bells ; s. v. Bidree, 7Q, n. 

Hooka-bowl j s. v. Surpoose, 666, ii, 
Hookabordar ; ann. 1784 • s. v, Kitmntgar, 
371, i. 

Hooka-bnrdar ; s v. 323, i. 

Hook-carpet ; s.v. Hook, 807, i. 

Hookah ; s. v. Tobacco, 706, i ; ann. 1803 : s. u. 

Myna, 828, ii ; ann. 1828 ; s. v. Chillum, 149, 
- li, s. V. Hooka, 322, li ; ann. 1829 : s. v. Ohil- 
lum, 149, n, g, v. Surpoose, 666, li ; ann. 
1849 ; s. V. Grram-fed, 301, i ; ann. 1872 ; a. -m 
H ooka, 323, i. 

Hookah-burdar ; ann. 1801 ; s. v. Hooka-bnrdar, 

323, i. 

Hooker; ann. 1768 and 1789; s, v. Hooka, 
322, li. 

Hookerbedar • ann. 1789 : g, ?j. Hooka, 322, lu 
Booknm ; s, v. 328, i, $. v, Hakim, 311, i. 
Hooluck ; 9 . V. 323, i, twice, 607, i, «. v. Orang- 
otang, 491, ii. 

Hooly ; g. a. 323, i, s. v. Dhawk, 241, ii ; ann. 

1590, 1673 and 1808 ; s. i>, 328, ii. 

Hoon a. n. 323, ii; ann. 1759: a. v. Gacouli, 
769, 11, 

-Hoondy ; a. v. 324, i ; ann. 1810 : a. v, 324, -i. 
Hoonimaun ; a. v, 324, i, 807, ii. 

Hoo-poo ; ann. 1882 ; s. v. Hoppo, 324, n. . 
Hoo poo ; 8. V, Hoppo, 324, i. . 

Hoorn ; a. Batavia, 54, i. 

Hoowa ; s. v. 824, i. 

Hopper ; a. v. 324, i, a. v, Ap, 758, ii ; ann. 1860 : 
a. V. 324, i. 

Hoppo; a. v. 324, i, twice; ann. 1711: a. v. 
Compradore, 188, ii, «. v. 324, i;. ann, 1727: 
a. V. Hong, 320, ii ; ann. 1743 : a. n. 324, i ; 
ann. 1750-52 : a. v. 824, li ; ann. 1782 : a. v. 
Hong, 321,1, ann. 1797 and 1842 : a. v. 

324, ii; ann. 1882: a. v- Chop, 161, i, a. v. 
324, ii, a. v. Linguist, 395, ii. 

Hoqneton ; a. v. Cotton, 785, i. 

Hora",- «. V. .Rogue, 579, ii ; ann. 1516 ; a. v. 
Faidao, 840, li. 

Hora 9 am ; ann. 1552; a. v. Oandahar, 119, i. 
Horao ; ann. 1516: a. Fardao, 840, ii. 
Horda;ann. 1540: a. v. Oordoo, 488, u ; ann. 
1754 1 a. Ui-Bahaudur, 759, u. 


Horde ; a v. Oordoo, 488, i, twice : ann. 1540 
and 1545 (twice) : a. u. Oordoo, 488, ii. 
Horkand ; ann. 851 : a. v, Maldives, 417, ii, 
twice. 

Hormali ; a. v. Haramzada, 312, ii. 

Hormizda , ann. 1603 : a. v. Ormus, 493, i. 
Hormos ; ann. 1298 : a. v. Ormns, 493, i 
Hormns ; ann. 1298 : a. v, Badgeer, 34, u 
Hormuz ; a. v. Gombroon, 294, ii, twice, see 
370, i, footnote, a. v. Ormns, 833, li , ann 
540 and 1331 (4 times) : a. v. Ormus, 493, i ; 
ann. 1442 ; a. v. Tenasserim, 695, ii ; ann. 
1470 : a. v. Dhow, 243, li, a. v. Ormus, 493, i; 
ann. 1654 : a. v. Goa, 290, i, a. v Kislim, 
370, i, twice; ann. 1572 ; s. v. Rosalgat, 582, 
11 ,; ann. 1610 • a. v. Calay, 111, n ; ann. 
1619 t a. V. Ormus, 833, ii ; ann. 1622 . a. v. 
Mango, 424, i; ann. 1623: a v. Larkin, 387, 
li, a. V, Ormus, 493, ii ; aim. 1860 : a. v. 
Ducks, 253, 11 . 

Hormuzdadschir ; ann 655 ; a. u Ormns, 493, i 
Hornbill; a. v. Toucan, 713, a, 714, i, twice, 
863, li ; aim. 1885 ; a. v. Toucan, 863, ii. 
Horn’s blow ; 202, a, footnote. 

Horsekeeper ; a. ti. Gorawallah, 297, ii, a. v 
Grasscutter, 301, ii; ann. 1678, 1698 and 
1837 : a. v. Horse-keeper, 324, a ; ann. 1789 . 
a. V. Grasscutter, 301, u 

Horse-keeper ; a. v. 824, ii, a. v. Syce, 673, ii ; 
ann. 1555 and 1609 ; 3?4, u, ann. 1793: a. v. 
Grasscutter, 301, li ; ann. 1829 . a. v. 324, u 
Horse-Radish Tree; a. v. Drumstick, 252, ii. 
Horse-radish tree ; a. v. 324, a. 

Horse radish Tree , 465, i, footnote 
Horta ; a. v. Compound (a), 186, i, twice, a. v. 
Oart, 484, i. 

Hortal ; ann. 1759 ; a. v. Catechu, 133, ii, 
Horto; ann. 1673: a. v. Oart, 484, a 
Hosbalhouckain ; ann. 1727: a. v. Hosbolhoo- 
kum, 325, i. 

Hosbolhookhum ; a. v, 807, li, 

Hosbolhooknra ; a. v. 325, i, a. v. Dustuck, 
793, li I ann, 1759: a. v. Purwanna, 564, i 
Hosbulhocum; ann. 1702 ; a -y, Hosbolhooknm. 
325, i. 

Ho-si-na ; ann. 645 ; a. v. Hing, 318, i. 

Hosseen Gosseen ; ann. 1673 : a. v. H,obsoii- 
Jobson, 319, ii. 

Hossein ; ann. 1726 : a. v. Hobson- Jobson, 
319, u. 
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Hosseni Jossen ; ami, 1720 : s. v, Hobsoa- 
Jobson, 819, u, 

Hossy Gossy ; ana. 1673 : s. v. Hobson-Jobson, 
819, li. 

Hotch-potch j ann. 1623 : v. Gurry, 218, ii, 
Hotta-ga-mand ; s. v. Ootacamund, 488, u. 
Hot-wmds ; s. v. 325, i. 

Hot winds; ann. 1804 and 1873 : s. Hot- 
winds, 325, li. 

Houang-poa ; ann, 1770 : s. -y. Whampoa, 740, i. 
Houdar ; ann, 1785 : a. v. Howdah, 325, ii. 
Houghly ; ann. 1782 : s. v. Bandel, 760, ii. 
Houka; ann. 1858 and 1874: s. v. Hooka, 

823. 1. 

Houmajon ; ann, 1665 : s. v. Macheen, 820, ii. 
Housbul-hookum ; ann. 1759 : s. v. Hosbolhoo- 
kiim, 325, i. 

Housebul-hookum ; ann. 1761 ; s. v, Hosholhoo- 
knm, 325, i. 

Houssain ; ann. 1653 . a. v. Hobson Jobson» 

807. 1 . twice. 

Houss-e-i-n ; ann, 1883 : a. v. Hobson-Jobson, 

320. 1. 

Hous-s-e-i-n ; ann. 1883 : a. v, Hobson-Jobson, 
320, i. 

Houza ; ann. 1805 i s.v. Ambaree, 11, i. 

Hova ; a. v. Beebee, 58, ii. 

Howda , a. v. Ambaree, 11, i, twice, a. v. Snr- 
kunda, 666, x, a. v. Numerical Affixes, 833, i ; 
ann 1805 : a v. Ambaree, 11, i. 

Howdah ; a. v. 325, li, ann. 1804; a. v. 325, li; 
ann. 1807: a. v. Ambaree, 756, i, ann. 1856 
and 1863; a. v. 325, ii. 

Howdeh ; a. v. Ambaree, 11, i. 

Howder ; s, v. Howdah, 325, ii ; ann. 1831 ; 

a. V. Howdah, 325, ii 
Ho-whee-ho, a. v. Koel, 374, ii. 

Howitzer ; ann. 1857 : a. Pandy, 509, ii. 
Ho-y-o , s. V. Koel, 374, ii. 

Hpa ; a. v. Chobwa, 778, n. 

Htap-gyi ; a. v. Dnggie, 254, i. 

Htee , ann, 1855 * a v. Tee, 694, i. 

H’ti j a. V. Tee, 693, ii. 

Hua, ann. 1674 : a. y. Mandarin Language, 422, i 
Huang-tchn; a. y. Wanghee (2), 740, i. 

Hubaee Murawee, ann. 1579: a. y. Delly, 
Mount, 235, ii. 

Hubba , a v 825, ii ; ann. 1786 : a. v. 326, i. 
Hubbel de Bnbbel, ann. 1811 : a. v. Hubble- 
bubble, 326, i. 


Hubble-bubble ; a. v 326, i, s. v Oalecoou, 112, 
li, a. ». Hooka, 322, ii, s v Ohillum, 149, ii, 
see 161, 11 , footnote, a. y. Naigeela, 473. n ; 
ann. 1630, 1673 (twice) and 1697 . a. y. 326, 
i, ann. 1781; s. v. Ohillum, 149, li, ann. 
1868 : a. v 826, i. 

Bubly , ann. 1673 : s. v. Lingait, 394, ii. 

Hubshee; a. y. 326, i, 807, li ; ann. 1440; a ». 
Zanzibar, 746, n, ann. 1800: a. v. Seedy, 
610, ii ; ann. 1884 : a. v. 326, ii. 

Hubshee’s land, a. y. Jnngeeia, 358, ii. 

Hucain ; ann. 1869 : a. v. Mohurrum, 439, ii, 
twice, a V. Syud, 674, i. 

Husain, ann. 1869 ; a. y, Tazeea, 688, i, twice, 

Hucfc; a. V. 326, ii. 

Hnckeem , a. y. 326, ii, a, y. Hakim, 311, i. 

Hudia ; ann. 1553 : a. v. Judea, 355, ii. 

Hue ; a. y. Oochm-Ohiua, 174, i. 

Hugger-Mugger ; ann. 1673 . a. v. Mango-trick, 
425, ii. 

Hughen; ann. 1767: a. v. Sonaparanta, 647, i. 

Hughley, ann. 1686. a y. Hidgelee, 314, li, 
ann. 1711 : a v. Bungalow, 768, i, twice, a. v. 
Rogue’s River, 850, i. 

Hughly, 771, i, footnote, anu. 1677 ; a. y. 
Achanock(2), 752, ii ; ann. 1727 • a. v, Hoogly, 
322, 1, a. y. Kedgeree, 812, ii, twice ; ann. 
1785 ; a. v, Gomasta, 294, i. 

1 Hngley ; ann, 1694 : s. v. Interloper, 809, i. 

j Hugh, a, y. Ohuttanutty, 170, i, a v. Dingy, 
246, i, a. y. Tiibeny, 715, i; ann. 1726 : a. v, 
Calcutta, 112, i. 

HdgK ; ann. 1632 : a. y. Hoogly, 322, i. 

Hugli ; s. y. Hoogly, 321, ii ; ann, 1631 ; a. v, 
Bandel, 44, i, 

Hugli-Bandar ; a. v. Bandel, 44, i. 

Hugly; ann. 1679 : a, y. Behar, 764, ii ; ann. 
1682 ; a. y. Ohawbnck, 142, i ; ann. 1683 : 
a. y. Bay, The, 55, u, a. y. Eirmaun, 270, li, 
a. V. Gardens, 278, ii, a, v Gentoo, 280, li, 
a. y. Maund, 432, i, a. y. Mulmull, 456, u ; 
ann. 1684 • a. y. Nairows, The, 829, i. 

Hugly River; 829, i, footnote, ann. 1684 v, 
Narrows, The, 829, i. 

Hujjat , s.v Hodgett, 820, i. 

Huija(t) ; 679, ii, footnote. 

Hukka . a. v. Ohillum, 149, u. 

Huk\ca bardar , a. y. Hooka-burdar, 823, i. 

Hnkkah; a. v. Hooka, 322, ii. 

Hukm ; a. y. H4Idm, 311, i,a. y. Hookum, 323, i. 
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Hulagfi : s. v. Dufterdar, 254, i. 

Hillak ; s. v Hooluck, 323, i. 

Hulaku ; s. v Bnxee,103, i, s. v. Kowtow, 376, i. 
Hulela ; s v Mj^robalan, 465, i, 

EuUia, s. V. 326, li. 

Hullia, ann 1817* s y. Hullia, 327, i. 

Hulliik . ann 1809 • s. v, Hooluk, 807, i. 
Hulnbalang , ann. 1612 : $ v. Oiankay, 492, i, 
twice. 

Hnluq, ann. 1868 • s. v. Hooluck, 807, i. 
Bnlwa; s. v. 327, i. 

Huniamn ; ann. 1526 • s. v Kohmor, 375, i. 
HOmaiun ; ann. 1526 : s. v Kohmor, 375, i. 
Humayun , aim. 1553 : s v Poorub, 547, ii 
Humayiin ; s. v, Kohmor, 374, ii, s v Rupee, 
585, ii, s. V. Rhotass, 849, i, s. v Xercansor, 
868, 1 3 ann 1555 : s. v. Room, 581, Ii. 
Hu-M6n • s. V. Bocca Tigris, 76, ii. 

Humhums ; s. v. Piece-goods, 536, i. 

Humma , 402, ii, footnote. 

Hummaul ; s v. 827, i, 807, n, s. v. Cumbly, 
216,1 

Humming-bird ; s v. 827, ii. 

Hummum ; 806, i, footnote. 

Hummummeej ann. 1706: s. v. Harry, 806, i. 
Hump ; 8. V 327, li, twice. 

Humpy ; 8. V. Bisnagai, 78, i. 

Bun, 500, 1 , footnote; ann. 1647: s. y. Hoon, 
323, li. 

Hun ; s. V. Hoon, 328, ii, s, v. Pagoda, 498, i, 
s. V. Pardao, 837, li, 838, i (twice and foot- 
note) and 11 , ann. 1620 : s. v. Pardao, 842, i 
Hunarey; s. v. Hendry Kendry, 314, i. 

Hunawar ; aim. 1391 : s. v. Goa, 290, u 
Hundavi ; 8. v, Hoondy, 324, i. 

Hundi ; a. y. H oondy, 324, i. 

Hundi 5 a. v. Hoondy, 324, i. 

Hundry ; a. v. Hendry Kendry, 314, i. 
Hundwaui , a. v. Wootz, 742, i. 

Huniman ; a. v. Lungoor, 400, i. 

Hurboods ; ann. 1689 : a. y. Destoor, 237, ii. 
Hurcarra ; a. y. 327, n, 807, ii. 

Hurfinrrah ; ann. 1748 : a. v. Hurcarra, 327, li. 
Hordwar j a v. Siwalik, 640, li.a. v. Teerut,862, i. 
Hurkaiehs; ann. 1785 : a y Ghurry, 285, i. 
Hurkaru ; a. v. Huioarra, 327, li. 

Hurkeroo , a. v. Huicam, 327, li. 

Hui-muz , a. v. Ormus, 492, ii. 

Hurmuz ; a. v. Ormus, 492, ii , ann. 1442 : a. v. 
Ormus, 493, i. 


Hurraca ; ann. 1516 : a v. Arrack, 26, i. 
Hurtaul ; a y. 328, i. 

Husain , a. v. Moburium, 439, li, s, y. Taboot 

675. 1. 

Husain Khan Taslitdar ; ann. 1540 : s y. 
Ghaipoy, 141, ii 

Husam Shall; ann. 1873 • a y. Oomotay, 185, i, 
Husamuddin ; ann. 1267 • a. y. Moochu]ka,443, i. 
Husamuddiu , a. y. Chicane, 146, ii. 
Husbulhookum ; aim. 1769 ; a. v. Hosbolhoo- 
khum, 807, ii. 

Husbull Hookum; ann 1678; a v, Hosbolhoo- 
khum, t07, 11 - 

Husem , a v Hobson- Jobson, 319, i. 
Husbulhoorum , ann. 1757 • a. y Hosbolbooklmra, 
8o7, 11. 

Hussan, ann. 1630: a y. Hobson-Jobson, 319, 
11 , twice; ann. 1653; a. y. Hobson Jobson, 
807, i. 

Hussein; a. y. Tazeea, 687, ii ; ann. 1618 and 
1665, both twice; a. y. Hobson-Jobson, 819, 
li ; ann. 1786 . s. v. Beebee, 59, i 
Huttoogum ; a y Rogue’s River, 849, n. 

Huwa, a. y. Hoowa, 324, i. 

H’lygly; aim. 1673- a V Patna, 520, i. 

Hnygly River ; ann. 1673 ; a. y. Patna, 520, i. 
Huzara ; a y 328, i. 

Huzoorj a. y, 328, ii. 

Huznr ; a v. Huzoor, 328, ii. 

Hwei-cbau-fu ; a. y. Twankay, 791, ii. 

Hwen T’sang ; a, y. India, 329, ii, 331, i, a y. 
Jack, 337, i, a. v. Mangalore, 422, i, a y. 
Mango, 423, ii ; anii 63G • a y. Oudli, 494, 
ii ; ann. 640 • a v Goozerat, 297, i. 
Hyacinth, a. v. Jargon, 344, n, twice. 

Hyacintbi ; 418, ii, footnote 

Hyaena , B. 0. 32r) : a v Tiger, 702, i. 

Hybei , ann 1783 ; a. v. Khyber Pass, 814, i. 
Hyber-pass ; ann. 1783 : a. v. Khyber Pass, 
814, i. 

Hydaspes; a v. Bebut, 61, i; ami. 60; a. y. 
Sugar, 655, \ ; ann 1030 : a. v, Candahar, 

119. 1 , ann. 1809 : s v Rhotass, 849, i; ann. 
1856 • a. V. Jelum, 350, i. 

Hyder ; a. y. Bmky-Nabob, 71, ii ; ann. 1780 ; 
a. y. Long-drawers, 396, i, a y Mogul, The 
Great, 438, i, a. y. Pobgar, 643, n ; ann. 1782 ; 
a. y. Gardens, 279, i, twice, a. y, Urz, 866, i , 
ann. 1789; a v Circars, 171, i ; ann. I8p0 ; 
a. y. Poligar, 844, li. 
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Hyderabad s v. A Muck, 13, i, s v. Bahau- 
dur, 36, ii, see 156, i, footnote, s. v, Custaid- 
Apple, 221, 1 , s V. Deccan, 233, i, s. v Hooka, 
322, u, s. V. Residenfi, 576, n, s v. Sipabselai» 
637, ii, see 694, li, footnote, s. v. Tippoo 
Sahib, 704, i, s v, Nizam, The, 880, i, 3 times ; 
ann 1803 : s. v, Mogul, 437, i. 

Hyder Ah ; s. v. Bahaudur, 36, li, 37, ii, s v. 
Buxee, 103, ii, «. v Byde Horse, 105, i, 
3 times, s v. Mysore Thorn, 467, i, s. v. Seringa- 
patam, 615, ii; ann. 1781 : s, zj, Bahaudm, 
37, ii ; ann. 1814 : s v Zamorin, 746, i. 

Hyder ’Ah; s v. Sanam, 697, ij ann. 1783: 
8. V. Ghee, 282, li. 

Hyder Ali Khan; ann. 1704: s. v. Naik (b), 
470, ii. 


Hydur ; ann. 1747 • s. v. Dalaway, 787, u . ann. 
1755: 8. V. Sipahselar, 637, ii, ann. 1756 : 
s, V. Oarcana, 125, ii; ann. 1758 s. v. Byde 
Horse, 105, i , ann. 1781 : s. v. Dardga, 
230, li. 

Hydurabad, ann. 1802 : s. v Coast, The, 172. i. 

Hydui Sahib, ann. 1704: s. v. Naik (b), 470, ii. 

Hyems; ann 1691 : s. i>. Wintei, 740, li, twice. 

Hyena; ann 80-90 : s v. Tigei, 702, i. 

Hylobates hoolook , s. v Hooluck, 323, i 

Hylobates hooluck; ann. 1884: s v. Hooluck, 
323, 1. 

Hypasis ; ann. 1753 : s. v, Sutledge, 859, li, 
8 times 

Hypeiantheia Moringa ; s v Horse-radish tiee, 
324, ii. 


(To he continued,) 
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Thb E.inLT Histobx op India from 600 B C to 
the Muhammadan Conquest, including the invasion 
of Alexander the Great By Vincent A. Smith 
390 pp. The Clarendon Ptesa, Oxford ; 1904. 

The great advances made m our knowledge of 
the early history of India during the last thirty- 
five years have been obtained almost entirdy 
from the careful study of inscriptions, with some 
additions, however, from coins and literary docu- 
ments , and the time had arrived to take stock of 
that knowledge. Duff’s “ Chionology of India” 
(1899) and Kielhorn’s chronologically arranged 
Lists of the Inscriptions of Northern and Southern 
Tndm. {JSp%gra'ph%a Indica, Vols Y and TII) 
had classified the materials fora systematic treat- 
ment of the results. And Mr. V. Smith has essayed 
the task of workmg them mto a general account 
of early Indian history Thjs he has succeeded 
in doing with undeniable skill and in a fluent and 
pleasing style. Dr. McOrindle in his ** Invasion 
of India by Alexander” supplied the general 
reader with a very full account of the materials 
bearing on that event; and in this volume 
Mr Y. Smith has devoted a very large section 
(66 pages out of 357) to a summary of that 
campaign, though it had no real influence (p 105, 
209 f ) on later Indian history. And though, m 
opposition to Pischel, Sylvain LSvl, and others, 
the author holds, with some scholars, that the 
Indian drama is derived from the Greek, he is 
quite in accord with others in the assertion that 
*‘the impression made by Greek authors upon 
Indian literature and science is not traceable” 
|intjl a late peiiod. On the whole, apart from 


details, as a rapid but valuable summary of a 
lengthy peiiod of Indian history that has nob been 
handled smce Lassen’s time {Ind AlteHhumisl. 
Yol. II , 1874, and Yol. Ill , 1858), the work will 
be found useful to the scholar as well as to the 
general reader. 

On details, many will be found to differ from 
Mr Smith, who sometimes deals in a rather 
summary way with older scholais. Thus, on 
p. 279-80, with reference to a statement m Hiuen 
Tsang respecting the kingdom of Mo-la-p’o, 
which has pei’plexed all the editors, he assumes 
that it has been ‘ subjected to senous misinter- 
pretation by several emiuent scholars.’ The 
Chinese syllables have been naturally transcribed 
as M Slava. But, if meant for Malwa, the position 
of the country is wrongly indicated in the text. 
And Mr. Smith, disregarding BEmen Tsang’s 
distance of 2000 h, as well as the transliteration, 
places it not more than 500 li north-west of 
Broach, where no trace has been found of a 
district ever called by a name that could possibly 
be represented by the Chinese Mo-la-p’o. Then, 
the editors are accused of pressing the pilgrim’s 
mention of Siladitya of Mo-la-p’o into the seWice 
of the general history of India **in an unjustifi- 
able manner ” Dr. Hoernle, being ‘^misled,” like 
Dr Stein, “has permitted himself to indulge in 
much fanciful speculation;” Max Muller “was 
also led astray ” by the blunder, due, in the first 
instance, to Yivien de Saint Maitin and followed 
by Mr. Beal. It is hardly convincing to assert 
that Dr. Stein’s statement respecting Sfladitya- 
Pratapasfla “is quite erroneous,” The text of 
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tlie RrijutauciJujiiii (lii 125, S.IlO m.iy peiliaps 
justify Dr btein’e opinion Noi lias Mr. Smith | 
attempted to clear up the vaiious difficulties of 
Hiuen Tsaiig’s naiiative in such a satisfaetoiy 
way as to ]Ubtify him in thinking that his own 
lemaiks “suffice to demolish a laige stiuctine of 
purely imagmaiy histoiy, built upon the assump- 
tion that Mo-la-p’o was identical with ilalwa,” 
We must have bettei aiguments befoie we can 
accuse half a dozen capable scholars of such 
seiious blundering 

To Asoka and his famous insciiptions 
Mr Smith devotes two chapters — about 
40 pages — into which he condenses much of the 
material of his previous volume, “Asoka, the 
Buddhist empeior of India” (1901), which is 
a useful little work so far as it goes, foiuning 
a convenient guide to finding passages in the 
ciitical treatment of these notable inscriptions by 
various scholars. With it, however, the student 
may also lead with gieat advantage the httle 
volume “Konig A^oka” hy the late Edmund 
Hardy, 

We cannot accept Mr Smith’s theory (p 347 f ) 
that the Pallavas or Pahlavas were a foieign or 
Parthian tube who supplied loyal families to 
Vengl, PaJakkada and Kaiichl, of winch he would 
identify the second — wrongly we think — with 
Palghab. Di. Fleet has disposed of his mistake, 
based partly on a mistranslation {JBA8 , 1906, 
pp. 298 1). 

In chionology, Mr Y Smith sometimes 
employs a system of his own, which 0 . Eranke of 
Berlin calls “ Suhjektive Komhination,” in filing 
dates to events where our actual knowledge is 
inadequate. With lespect to the Tiieh-chi and 
their migrations, on which he has expended much 
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lalioui, — - by adopting Klaproth’s unceitifiecl date 
of 165 B 0 for then expulsion by the Hiung-nu, 
— he deduces 140 B 0 £oi then defeat and loss 
of the feaka countiy. But a study of O. Pranke's 
“Zur K.ennfcnis der Turkvolker und Skythen 
Zentialasiens” must lead to a more trustwoithy, 
if less detailed, chronology So also for the 
eailiei period, before Asoka, tbeie seems no 
sufficient reason for alteimg the appioximate 
dates hitheito employed for otheis diffeiing by 
a few yeais and for which better authority is not 
yet available, for, the assumption (p, 40) that 
Buddha died in 487 B G. is entirely dependent 
on the date assumed for Asoka’s accession, and 
that has not yet been certainly fixed. 

Mr Smith has done well, we think, in setting 
aside the tiansliteiation- craze of rcpiesenting 
the ceiebral sibilant by 9 , and the palatal suid 
by c, which puts before the leader such graphic 
abortions as — Kr§na, for Krishna, Oadcat for 
Ohadchat; Cicondi foi Ohiohondi; Oac for 
Ohach ; &c However this may please a few 
Orientalists, it would be pedantic folly to attempt 
to mtroduce such a mode of spelling into English 
books and maiis intended for use by the British 
and by English-readmg Natives of India If 
Oiientalists can use digraphs in so many other 
cases to represent Nagaii and Persian letters 
and yet refuse to continue using for two others 
the symbols that are most suitable and have been 
so long employed by former scholars, — then the 
spelbngs of cartographers and literary writers 
must part company with those of the Sanskntist 
The author of this work deserves credit for his 
good sense in adhering to the rational method 
of spelling for Anglo-Indian purposes. 

J. Bubgess. 
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THE RAMGARH HILL CAVES IK SARGUJA. 

BY JAS BURGESS, C.I,B , LL.D., P.E.S E. 

T he Ramgarh hill is in the Rampur pargana of Sarguja state, in the south-east of Bengal, 
in latitude 22 5S^ N. and longibude 82° o7' E. or about eight miles west of Lakhanpur, and 
rises to a height of 3206 feet above sea-level, or fully 1300 feet above that village It is notable 
for a natural tunuel through the rock about a hundred and fifty yards long, known as the 
Hathphor, along which a stream of water flows from a fissure in the rock. Near this are two 
oaves, one of them, known as Sita Bangira, consisting apparently of a natural cavern, with an 
artificial caverchamber behind it It faces the north-west, and inside a wide entrance this 
chamber stretches 44| teet from north-east to south-west, but is only about 15 feet deep at 
most, the back being slightly carved, It is 6 feet high at the entrance, but little over 4 feet 
at the back, the greater part of the interior being occupied by a bench 2 feet high at the 
wall and feet wide, which runs along the back and ends of the cell, with another 2 feet wide 
and only 2 inches lower attached to the face of it and retnrning along the front walls. This 
leaves a floor area at most only 5 feet wide, though about 32 feet long. In the outer approach 
under the natural rock arch “leading up to the entrance from the outside,” says Hr, Beglar, 
i‘are a senes of several circular steps, and two series, one on. each side, of smaller and less steep 
stairs.” On the right ;)amb of the entrance is an insoription in two lines of 21 or 22 characters 
each, of a type of about the second century B. 0. 

Close by is a second cave hnown as Jogi Maia, somewhat smaller and seemingly natural, 
but also containing an inscription, — the upper two lines short and in smaller characters (repeated 
in the third), whilst the other three are of bolder type, — and here the roof has been painted 

These caves were first described by Ooloael Ouseloy in 1843 ^Jour. As. Soa. Beng, 
Vol. XVII pt. i. pp. 66-67), and more at length by Colonel Dalton in 1865 (ibid, Vol. XXXIV, 
pt ii pp 23 — 27), who mentions some interesting structural remains in the vicinity. Again in 
Mr. V. Ball furnished to this Journal a detailed account of them with rough plan and 
sections of the larger cave and eye-copies of the inscriptions (Tnd. Ant. Vol. II. pp. 243 — 246), 
On these three papers was based the account given in Hunter's Staiistical Account of Jiengal 
(Vol. XVII. pp. 236 — 239), and a fourth description was supplied by Mr. Beg]ar in 
Gen. Cunningham’s Arohceol. Survey of Inlia (Rep. Vol. XIII. pp, 31 — 55 and pi. x.), Oopies 
of the inscriptions were also given jn the Cotpus Irpsonp. Indicarum (Vol. I. p. 33 and pi. xv,), 
from Mr. Beglar’s impressions, 

Dr, Bloch of the Archceological Survey had recently visited these caves, and in a letter 
of Both April, 1904, published in the Zeitschrift dcr Deut Morganland. Gesellschaft, Bd, LVIll. 
S. 455, he reads the first line of the insoription in the larger cave as : — Adipaymiili hadaijaih\ 
sdbMvagamhavayo^ and explains it as — Adipayant^ hudayau} svaihaoajui'ukavayahi “The 
poets, by nature, worthy of honour, fire the heart.” Erom the inscription beginning thus, he 
infers that “ we may surely expect a pauegyrio on the poetic art, and when snob Sj, hymn is 
met with on the wall of an artificial rock excavation, it can there be applicable only because 
the place served for presenting poetical compositions before a larger public. And the arrange- 
ment of the cave,” he adds, “ is admirably adapted to this purpose. In a semi-cirole, rising 
above one another in terrace form, a row of seats are hewn ont, which are again divided by 
eradiating lines, quite in the style of a Greek: theatre. Erom these seats a comfortable view 
was presented over a natural platform laid out below, which afforded room enough to erect 
a small stage. Katurally the amphitheatre is only in miniature : it miifht afford space for 
'thirty spectators ; h,ut yet its arrangement on a classical model cannot he mistaken. Above 
the seats is a rectangular pham)ber with broad benches along the walls, where people evidently 
retired when the cold of winter nights made jt unpleasant to remain m the open air. At the 
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eutiancQ there are still deep holes in the floor into which the posts were fitted that supported 
the curtain by vvhioh the cold was shut out, and insida there was room enough for a festive 
ndch party.” 

Now this seems a somewhat extensive deduction to draw from the first line of an 
inscription and the ascent to this cave. Mr. Beglar’s plan S'Mr. Ini Re^J.Yol. XIII. pi. x.) 

and Mr Ball’s sketch of the approach shew tho vaulted entry about 14 feet deep opening to 
ten or twelve yards wide at the front, with stairs up at the sides and semi-cii*cular steps or 
benches between; but the rock appears naturally to shelve away rather rapidly for placing 
a stage below; and inside the “ raum genug far eiue solenne * nautcli pai ty’ ” is scarcely five feet 
between the wall and a bench 2 feet high and would be cramped for any dance movement. 
We surely require more satisfactory evidence before we conclude that this approach was 
constructed as a Greek theatre for dramatic represeutations even on a small scale. Had this 
been so, we should natur.illy expect that such would be found not only in this solitary instance 
in remote Sarguja, but that other and better examples would certainly occur among the 
hundreds of rook excavations still fairly complete m Western India. Yet no trace of such has 
been found elsewhere 

But, much of tho force of the deduction must depend on the accuracy of the reading of the 
inscription, which in May 1904 was read differently by A-M. Boyer^ as — 
adijiaijamii hadayatU | sa[rfAa] va grara7ua[m] vaijo 
eh tayani .... dule vasmhhya 
hi sdianubhute Tsiidas ialam evath 

This would give a different sense, but the true reading will depend on the impressions or 
photographs of the epigraphs M. Boyer’s transcription of the Jogimara inscription runs — 
iSutaniika n%m% | divaJaiiliyi \ 
tavi kamayitha ba In na spye f 
Detadine nama I Upadalshe I 

and makes Devadi[n}na an “artist of statues,” and “excellent among young people,” and 
a lover of “Sutauuka the devada4i.” 


That some of Jihe early caves may have been used for amusements is quite probable. In 
one of the Aurangabad Bauddha caves we have a naeh represented in the very sliiine (^Arck 
Surv. Wesln. India, Yol III. pi. liv. fig 5); and it may readily have ocomred to modern 
visitors that such caves as Nos. 3 and 15 at Nasik, the Uparkot cave at Juiidga^h.and others 
at Kuda, Mahad,^ &c., with seats round three sides of them, might have been so anauged with 
a view to theatrical representations » But these were not in the open air, like Greek theatres. 

And here I may incidentally remark that it seems as if we sometimes forget, that all the 
numerous Viharas (literally ‘pleasure houses’) may not have been occupied by monks. There 
must have been convents for the nuns, — possibly some of them rich in wall frescoes, snch as we 
sec the remains of at Ajanta, — in which naaknis aud le^aso'Mas are not excluded. Something 

1 Jour AiiaiiTua, Xieme S6r tom III pp 478 flp. 

a Conf Cflie Temples, p’ate, iv , v, 1 , x\x , xxvi , &o , Anh Surv Westn Incl. Yol IV. pTatoa vn. to r. Mar 
there not be some siguifioance in the figures attending the cSgaba in the Gaxitamj,putra Cave (No IIT ) atNaeik, 
being females, as also on the Jama eonlpture of a dajaba from Mafchuia discovered by the late Pandit Bhagwanlal 
Indraji ? 


* Since the above was written Dr, Luders has d.reoted my attention to a review of Mr Y A Smith’s ‘ Early 
History of India, by Professor Pisohel in the Deutsche Litiralurzeiiunj (4 Marz, 1005, 540 f ), where, after express- 
ing_8er:on3 doubt as to alleged Greek infiuenoe on the Indian Drama, he brings to notice a passage in the 
Bhurahyauat^aids.ra (ii -0 f and u. 69, Bombay ed , orii 17 f. and n. 8i, el Grasset) which both Blooh and Luders 
have ovei looked — • 


karyaJi §ailajuha aro dviikumir t.afi/am'm^npah, 
with whioh also the Daialtumdraoharha (p. 108, 14, Bomb. ed. 1883, or p. 10, 23 lu Peterson’s ed.) agrees. 
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mio-ht perhaps bo learnt on this matter fiom the management and inmates oE the monasteues and 
convents in Nepal and Tibtt : Bauddlia moral condnct is not necessarily o£ a high order. 

Dr. Bloch’s communication, however, has excited much interest, and Professor H. 
Liiders has publi'>hed a short but interesting paper in the Zeitsahyift der Deut. Moigenldnd. 
Gesellscha/y, Bd. LVIII. S 867 f , of which, with his permission, the following translation is 
given : — 

INDIAN CAVES AS PLEAS D RE-RE SORTS. 


BY PEOPESSOB HEINEICH LTJDEES 

In the Zeilf^chi/t d^r Deutsah^n Morgenlandis&hen (Bd. LVIII. S. 455) Dr. Bloch makes 
some remarks respecting a cave in Ramgarh hill in SargnjS, which, from its arrangements and 
inscription, appears to have been evidently intended for dramatic performances. In the general 
interest which this discovery has excited, it may not perhaps be out of place to call attention 
to some passages in poetry and in epigraphical literature, where the use of caves for such or 
similar purposes is spoken of. 

In the description of the Himalaya in the KumarasaMava (I. 10) Kalidasa also notices 
the “cave-houses,” where the wood-dwellers at mght, by the light of the self-lighting herbs, 
make love with their fneiids : 

vanechaiamih wnitdsalhmdth d&iisfih.ots’ihgamshalBiabhasah I 
hhaoanti yalraushadhaijo rajimyam atailap&iah swalapradlpah U 
And a few verses further on (I. 14) he says, that the clouds, which hang over the entrance 
to these “cave-hoases,” take the place of curtains behind which the Kimpurasha-woiaen hide 
themselves ashamed, when their lovers have dishevelled their toilets : ^ 

yatmh'viUkshepavilajji dnaih yadnMhaya IcUi mrushdhgananam \ 
^ 2 vi^ih.‘B.doai'aviLambibimlia 8 lifasleninyo jalaJa bhaomth tl 

However fonlMtio these desorlptiooe may bo m themselves, still they oerbamly rest on real 
foundations Kalidasa world not have provided the “ King of the Monatains with oaves 
which seived for h.vo-makuig if ho had not known of each in the monatains of his liotoo. 
And in fact, there U one plaoo la his works where be speaks of each pleasaro-caves la 
a mountain near VldiSa In the rnghadula (I. 25) he depiets the Wichairglix ns 
which, by its stone-houses, exhaling the amoi-one fragiance of venal women, betrays the 
dissipated youth of tho cities ’ : _ _ 

yah panyastriratiparimalodganbhir nagiramm 

udddm'ani prathayaii Silavebmatoliir yauvanani II 

That by Siiavesman m to bo nnderslood exactly the same as darigytta is proved by 
Mallmthalo renders the word by hnmfsrn. Of the inner arrangement enve^ w, 

»n niifortniiatcl, infer nothing from the passage, aithongh we may oonelade, from 1- 

that the eutrance was usually closed with a curtain, exactly as was the case, accordin to 

KStr." ‘in — . r rrrs 

mimic representations in caves such as are described by Bloc . 

» See M Vol XXXiri pp 1'.2 f. j Kielhonx accepts the last form in his tajt. 

» The B^SS. vary hetween lohhifcS, iaw67»fc», ia«na> and Mhomta. 
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I am persuaded that many more caves in India were not the dwelling-places of quiet 
monks, but the resideoce of ganikas and lemsobhika$ and their lovers. The so-called Queen’s 
Cave and that of Ganesa in Udayagin are further undoubted examples, to the reliefs of which 
Jacobi has directed my attention: they represent the doings of these ladies and gentlemen in 
a highly realistic way. The cave-theatre discovered by Bloch has, however, a special interest; 
it is arranged after the Greek pattern. 

The much-discussed question of the influence on the Indian theatre by the Greek has been 
put in a new light by the researches of Reich and the possibility or rather the probability of 
a connection between the Indian drama and the antique Mime is hardly to be questioned. The 
existence of a Greek theatre on Indian ground would uatqrally be an important link in the 
chain of evidence, and we lopk forward with expectation to the detailed description yrhicli 
Bloph promises to give us in the Archseological Annual. 


ASOKA NOTES. 

BY VINCENT A SMITH, M.A , I C S (Eetd ) 

{^CantinueA from Vol. XXXIL p. 366.) 

IV. — Gonsular Officers in India and Greece, 

The civil and military institutions of the Maurya empire as described by A66ka 
in hjs edicts and by the Greek writers were essentially Indian, modified in pome 
particulars by imitation of Persian practices. With one exceptmn tl^ose inst^tnjiions exhibit 
fio tiace of Hellenic influence. The single exception is the appointment by Chandra? 
gnpta Manrya of the officers called by Megasthenes astynomoi {dcrTvv6iioi), who were 
entrusted with the. duty of looking after foreigners, and correspond exactly in some 
respects w?.th the G-reek pro:?enoi {irpo^epoi). Although, of course, there is no direct proof 
that this exceptional institution was actually borrowed from the practice of the Greek states, 
the resemblance between the functions of the Maurya astynomoi and jihose of the Hellenic 
proxenoi is so close that it is difficult to avoid drawing the inference that ;n this one case the 
arrangements of Ghandragupta were modelled oq, or, at least, suggested by those of his 
European fiiends. Headers of the Indian Antiquary will, perhaps, be interested in the details 
of the parallel. 

The words of Megasthenes, as reported by Strabo (Bk. XY., Gh. 50-2 ; Schwa^beek, 
f ragm X X X I V are : — 

“ Twr 8’dp}^6vT<uv oi piv elcriv dyapavdpoi, oi b'darwopoi, oi rav arpartuTav , . o/ d^parppppQt 

els irevTadas 8i/ipr]PTat • xai oi pep rd SijpiovpyiKct (rKoirov<rfP • ol be ^epobo^ova-ip Kol yap Karaycoyds 
yepovcrt, KOI rols (^iofs vapoKoXov^oCai irapeSpovs dopres, xai irpoire'pjrovatP jj airops y rh Xprjpaja 
T&p airoBaPOVTap ’ Poa-oxiPTOP re e’vipeXovprat Kol diroBopopras (rdirTova-i,^’ This passage is translated by 
Mp.McCrindle as follows : — “ Of the great officers of state, some have charge of the market, 
ptherp of the city, others of the soldiers . , . , Those who have charge of the city are 
divided into six bodies pf five each. The members of the first look after everything relating 
to the industrial arts. Those of the second attend to the entertainment of foreigners. 
To these they assign lodgings, and they keep watch over their modes of life by rpoaps of 
those persons whom they give to them for assistants. They epeort them on the way when they 
leave the country, or, in the event of their dying, forward their property to then? 
relatives. They take care of them when they are sick, and, if they die, bury them,” 

The bodies, or boards, of five each, iqtq which the Municipal Oommissioners were diyide^, 
-were obviously an adaptation of the Indian Banchdyat ; but the duties of the second board 
were those of the Greek proxenoi, as prill appear clearly from th,e following statements: — 

The institution of proxema (npo^epia) was of high antiquity, being mentioned in aq 
» Sarchaio insciiption at Corfu, com mem mating a certain Menekrates, who held the office of 
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j)roxenos. The date of this inscription is uncertain, being placed by Kirchhoffi as early as 
Olymp. 45 (= 600 — 597 B. C.), while Franz assigns the record to the beginning of the fourth 
century. The paucity of records of proxema assignable to the Roman period suggests the 
inference that the institution gradually fell into disuse as the Greek cities ceased to be 
autonomous, and their relations with one another were regulated by the imperial power. 
Most of the extant decrees appointing proxenoi, which probably exceed three hundred in 
number, may be referred to the period between the accession of Alexander the Great and the 
time of Augustus, extending from 336 B. C. to 14 A. D. 

The proxenos was usually a citizen of the state in which he exercised his functions 
and not of the state whose citizens he was appointed to protect. His duties were partly 
“ diplomatic and partly consular ; the citizens of the state by which he was appointed could 
“ always claim his hospitality, his protection, and his general good offtees in legal proceedings. 
“ He ransomed prisoners in war, provided a suitable interment for those slain in battle, and, 
“in case of a demise, administered the state, and transmitted the effects to the heirs. 
“Thus far the duties of the p^'oxenos corresponded with those of an ordinary modern consul. 
“ But his diplomatic functions were of a higher character, approximating to those of a modern 
“ambassador. It was hia duty to present to the authorities and public assembly of his native 
“city the envoys who were sent from time to time from the State which had made him their 
*‘proxeno8, and to promote the objects of such missions by his personal infiaence with his 
“ fellow-citizens. In Greek cities the inns were generally indifferent, and the claims on the 
“hospitality of the proxenos must have entailed heavy and constant expense, while from the 
“ nature of his office he must have been constantly obliged to advance money on account of 
“distressed travellers, much of which was probably repaid at the Greek Kalends.”^ 

In return for the performance of these onerous duties the proxenos received certain 
privileges and immunities of high material value, in addition to honorary distinctions. But 
I need not detail these, as nothing is known concerning the way in which the astynomoi of 
Ohandragnpta Maurya were remunerated for their trouble. Probably they were paid salaries 
by the Indian Government, which may be assumed to have borne all their official expenses. The 
officers of Ohandragnpta, while closely resembling their Greek prototype in so far as consular 
duties were concerned, would naturally be free from the diplomatic responsibilities of the 
proxenoi, who were the nominees of the states, the subjects of which were entrusted to their 
protection, while the astynomoi of the Indian monarch were administrative officials appointed 
by him. 


V. — Persian Influence on Maurya India. 

In the preceding article (Ho. IV.) I have alluded to the indications of Persian influence 
upon the Indian institutions of the Maurya period, and it may be of interest to bring 
together the proofs that such influence was a reality. Up to the time of Alexander’s invasion 
the Indus was regarded as the frontier between India and the Persian empire, and even if 
a particle of positive evidence did not exist, we should still be compelled to believe that the 
rulers of India must have felt the attractive force of the great Acheemenian monarchy on then* 
borders. But a certain amount of positive evidence exists, and, scrappy though it is, suffices 
to prove that the Maurya sovereigns and their subjects were open in many ways to the 
influence of Iranian polity and civilization. 

The Persian affinities of Maurya architecture, as exemplified in the Ati6ka pillais and 
the has-relief sculpture of the period, are too obvious and well-known to need illustration. 

The use of the Kharoshthi script, — • that of Persian officialdom, — in the provinces on 

the north-western frontier of India is an equally familiar fact, 

1 Newton, Essays on Art ani Arclmohgy (London s Jladinillan & Oo., 1883), pp. 104, 121, 
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Students of the A6dka inscriptions have long been aware that the word dipi (= 
or lipl) m the Shahb^garhi version is Persian, and that the opening phrase, which recurs 
in so many of the documents, ‘Thus saith His Sacred and Gracious Majesty,’ recalls the 
phraseology of the Achsemenian records. 

But I do not think anybody has made the remark that the idea of inscribing ethical 
dissertations on the rocks in the guise of royal proclamations seems to be of Persian 
origin. The second mutilated and inedited inscription of Darius at Naksh-i-Rustam near 
Persepolis, which is inscribed in the Persian character, and has not yet been copied by any 
traveller, is believed, on account of the opening sentence, to have been “preceptive not 
historical ” Sir Henry Rawlinson was of opinion that this document probably contained 
“the last solemn admonition of Darius to his countrymen with respect to their future conduct 
in polity, morals, and religion.”^ Darius died m 488 B. C., and his admonitions may well 
have been known to ASdka. 

Strabo, who wrote at about the beginning of the Christian era, referring generally to the 
acoottuts given by historians concerning the Indians, informs us (Bk. XV., Ch.69) that “when 
the king washes his hair they celebrate a great festival, and send him great presents, each 
person seeking to outrival hia neighbour in displaymg his wealth.” This custom clearly 
seems to be borrowed from the Persian practice. Herodotus, when relating the shocking 
tale of the cruel revenge taken by Amestris, the jealous queen of Xerxes, upon the wife of 
Masistes, alludes to the hair-washing festival in the following terms : — “ Having therefore 
watched the time when her husband Xerxes should give the royal feast (this feast is 
prepared onoe a year, on the day on which the king was born; and the name of this feast 
is in the Persian language ‘ tyota,’ and in the Grecian language ‘ perfect’ ; and then only the 
king washes his head with soap, and makes presents to the Persians) ; Amestris then, 
having watched that day, asked Xerxes to give her the wife of Masistes” (Bk, IX., Oh. 110). 
Custom required that once the royal feast had been spread, a petitioner’s request should not be 
refused, and so the unhappy wife of Masistes was delivered into the hands of Amestris, who 
mutilated her horribly. Notwithstanding the apparent discrepancy that m Persia the king is 
said to have given presents to his nobles, while in India the courtiers offered gifts to the king, 
the inference that the Indian practice was borrowed from the Persian is not invalidated. The 
difference is merely apparent, because no courtier would have received the honour of a present 
from the treasury, unless he had first tendered a gift of higher value. The Indian festival 
presumably was celebrated on the king’s birthday as in Persia. Readers of Akbar’s history will 
remember how the birthday festival was celebrated at his court by weighing the monarch against 
gold and other precious substances, which were then given to the poor. The hair-washing 
ceremony is not heard of, so far as I know, after the Maurya period, to which, presumably, 
Strabo’s information referred. 

Another custom connected with the hair also sdems to be Persian. Megasthenes, 
(Pragm. XXVII), as quoted by Nicolaus Damascenus and Stobaeus, states that “if one is 
guilty of a very heinous offence the king orders his hair to be cropped, this being 
a punishment to the last degree infamous.” I do not know how ancient this penalty was 
in Persia, but it was in operation in the Sassanian period, according to a Ohinese work 
composed in the sixth century A. D , which affirms that “lighter crimes are punished by 
cutting off the nose, or perhaps only the hair. Sometimes one half of the scalp is 
shaved and a tablet affixed to the neck, so inflicting disgrace on the offender.” ® 


a SirH. Eawlmson, Memoir on the Ciineiform Inscriptions, Vol. I. p. 312, and Canon Eawlinaon, Translation 
of Herodotus, Vol. IT p. 11*7 

3 Ylfei-shu, Oh. CII., _as quoted by Kingsmill in Athenossm foif July 19th, 1908. - ^ 
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Tlie accounts of the ceremonial royal hair-washing and of the penal cropping of the hair 
incidentally prove that the ancient Indians wore their hair long and regarded its loss as 
a dishonour. The facts thus confirm the general statements of Strabo and Curtins on the 
sub3ect. The former writer affirms, on the authority of “the historians,” that “all the Indians 
wear long hair and beards, plait their hair, and bind it with a fillet” (Bk, XV,, Ch. 71). 
Curtins, apparently using the same authorities, states that the Indians “frequently comb, hut 
seldom out, the hair of their head. The beard of the chin they never cut at all, but they shave 
off the h ail* from the rest of the face, so that it looks polished” (Bk. VIII. 9). In modern 
times nearly all Hindus shave the head, leaving only a top-knot, but Sikhs and certain 
castes preserve the ancient practice of wearing the hair long. Can any reader of the Indian 
Antiquary suggest a reason for the change of fashion, or indicate its date ? 

The Persian title of Satrap (leshafrajia), which occurs twice in the great inscription at 
Behistun (Rawlinson, Herodotus, II. 399, note) does not appear to have been used by any 
Indian prince during the Maurya age. Its introduction into India was due to the east- 
ward extension of the power of the Arsakidan kings, Mithradates I. {cir. 174—136 B. C.), and 
his successors, the details of which have not been recorded. The title was adopted by many 
of the foreign rulers who founded Indian principalities, and continued in use for about five 
centuries, from the time of the Satraps of Taxila and Mathura (cir. 100 B.C.) to the overthrow 
of the Western Satraps by Chandragupta 11., Vikramaditya, at the close of the fourth 
century A. D., long after the establishment of the Sassanian dynasty in 226 A. B. 


AROHJEOLOGICAL notes on BALIJ-MKHAR IN WESTERN TIBET. 

BY THE EEY. A. H. FBANOKB, 

Introduction 
hy Jane E. Duncan. 

[Balu-mkhae is the site of an ancient ruin three miles from Nhalatse in Ladakh or Western 
Tibet. The full orthography of the name is probably sBaln-mkhar, apparently signifying the 
‘ Dwarf Fort,’ from its construction on a low hiU, contrary to the nsnal rule m Ladakh. The 
site was examined during the summer of 1904 by members of the Moravian Mission at Khalatse 
.nd their friende on four difEorent oooaB.ons. I. - By Mr, Fra^ke, Mms Ja.ne B Dnnenn. and 
Mnnshi Yeshes Bigdein. II. - Mr. and Mrs. Franeke. III. - Mr and Mrs. Fmnoke, 
Miss Porrit, Mrs. Milne, and the Mnnshi, with six labonrers for exeavation. IV. — By the 
Mnnshi to copy rook-oarYingo and insoriptions. 

InYOBtieation showed that an anoient fortified onstom-house existed on the site, which 
is on the route between India and yarkand, and hence the interert of the examinaW 
MissDnnoan took several photographs, which are here roprodnced. (Ft* Plates H., IH., 

Y , VI.) 

Mr. Prancke made a sketch ^n on the spot (vide Plate I.) by pacing, as he h^ no other 
means of measnrement. This plan shows that the bmldn^a are on two terraces abnitag <m the 
right bank of the Indus to the North. The rooks fornung these terraces ere premprfons on^l 
Biles. The terraces are very rough and uneven, and on the B."er rae a 
have been built of rough boulders, plastered over with mnd after the nsnal Iiadakhl maimer. 

- The modem read from Kashmir to Leh passes ahont 200 yards from the old fort aoroas 
a sandy plain, but the mined stmctnreannthe rook, being of tihe same colour and appearanee 
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as the i*ock itself, they are usually passed by unobserved. In this part of LadSikh, cliffs 
constantly assume the appearance and forms of houses, forts, and ramparts, and this fact has 
often been taken advantage of by the inhabitants to turn them into real dwellings easily 
defended. {Vide figs 1 and 2, Plate II.) 

The object of placing a fortified building at this spot was to control the traffic over 
a rope bridge that formerly existed over the Indus at this point. The site of the piers of the 
bridge on the opposite side of the river is still marked by a heap of loose stones Snch forts 
are usual in Ladakh and Western Tibet, generally where such bridges crossed the rivers. 
{Vids fig. 2, Plate III.) 

The bridge was apparently only approachable through the fort, by a precipitous 
masonry stair, of which the remains are still quite clear. (Vide fig. 1, Plate III.) The approach 
to the fort on the laud side is now very difficult, being up a fissure in the rocks, about three feet 
wide, with a boulder here and there by way of a step. 

A general date for the fort can be conjectured thus At the foot of the rook were found 
some potsherds (vide Plate IV.) which seemed to be parts of large vessels, similar in shape 
to those still in use, except that the patterns were traced in a red pigment. Modern 
Ladakhi pottery is never so ornamented, but in an ancient grave, presumably of Dards 
who died during the old Card coloniaat.on, opened at Leh in January, 1904, by Mr. Francke and 
Dr. Shawe, some whole dzamas or jars were found with the same colour used in the 
ornamentation, These dmmas were of the same size as the modern ones, w., 18 to 24 inches 
high, and of about the same diameter. In this grave entire skeletons were found, which 
showed it to belong to a period anterior to the conversion of Ladfikh to Lamaism by the 
Tibetans, because under that rite the dead are burned, not buried. To this period presumably 
the fragments found in the fort belonged also. 

This fact supports the inference to be gathered from an Inscription on the rocks^ 
beneath two large incised stHpas, with a group of smaller ones below and around it (vide fig. 2, 
Plate II.), placed so high up as only to be decipherable from below by means of a field-glass. 
From it we find that the place belonged to the king or monastery of Lamayuru, a large 
village, 16 miles to the South-west on the Leh road and 33 miles from Shergol, where the 
first Buddhist monastery is met with on the way from Kashmir. The facts stated m the 
inscription, given and explained below in the Notes on the Inscriptions, and the expressions 
used in it go to show that it belongs to a date about 800 — ^1000 A. D. 

Several interesting finds resulted from the investigations. In one room was found 
a stone anvil with a marked deposit of iron on it from long usage. Bits of charcoal and non 
slag were also lying about. The villagers of Khalatse are in the habit of searching the fort 
for iron arrow-heads for melting down into implements, as iron is extremely scarce and valuable 
in Western Tibet, where the pomes are not in consequence shod. 

Beads are also found on the site and are highly prized by the local inhabitants who will 
not readily part with them. Two, however, were procured from the people. One was a small 
barrel of light brown and white agate, highly polished, three-quarters of an inch long. The 
other was of black wood, roughly shaped and worn smooth with use. Both were hand-bored 
in the manner usual in heads from ancient sites in North India. 

Several stone mortars (vide fig. 2, Plate V.) were found, such as are usual at the present 
day for grinding pepper and apricot kernels for oil, and also walnuts for oil and pounding dried 
apricots. Traditionally the Balu-mkhar mortars were used fo-r grinding wheat and barley for 
fl.our, as at the time of its occupation water-nuUs for this purpose were not in use. 
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A perfect triangular axe-head, six inches long, with a well-made hole for the handle, the 
carved shaft of a stupa, and smooth water-worn stones for nse as pestles, and hones for 
sharpening arrows were among other finds (j'tde fig. 1, Plate V ). 

In the plain near the modern road a^e some ancient sthpas, said to mark the burial-places 
of officials of the garrison ivile Plate VI„ figs. 1 and 2), and a small sqnare stone foundation, 
said by local tradition to be the remains of the throne of a high Lama, who here gave 
the garrison his benediction while on tonr through the district. 

On the road to mThingmogang, winch lies at a distance of three hours’ march up a gorge 
opeuing close to the stupas, is an ancient mam, bebeved to have been constructed by the 
garrison. Traditionally the foit has not been occnpied for 300 or 400 years. 

[ Attached hereto are separate Notes on. the Inscriptions and finds.] 

THE INSCRIPTIONS AT BALU-MKHAR. 


Roman Transliteration; Phaggi lola clkrib mal hzliangssQ?- 
Classical. Orthography : Phaqui lola grib mal bzhangsso. 

Translation: In the pig-year [this] cenotaph was erected. 

Note. 

d&nfi is an ancient perfect tense of the verb agnbpa, to diminish, fade, become obscure. 
Here it is used in the sense of ‘ wither' or ‘die.’ 

No. 11. 

Roman Transliteration ; Phagi lo hiso ha.^ 

Classical Orthography: Phaggi fo[ia] bnssa [Sa?]. 

Translation: Written in the pig-year. 

No. III. 

Roman Transliteration. 

miking brang yzkungslas Ickrungspai mdo ytsong 

rtso hkri shong 'ahum rdugs hkung sras stag 

ytksar rldbs cen nyidkyis bzo 

bgyis dpel legs ta ; yun 

ta myi gyur yyung' drung Irtan 

bai mkhar *adila 

la par stsogbao? 

Classical Orthography. 

mihing brang yzkunglas kkrungspai mdo tksong 
ytso khri shong 'ahum ydugs \kyi\ khungs sras stag 
thsar rlabscan nyidkyis bzo 
hgyis dpe legate yun 
te mi gyur yyungdi ung [Za] brten 
pat mkkar 'adila 
par stsogpao. 


1 See Plate VII. at to®. 


3 See Plate VCI. in the middle. 


* See Plate VII. at feet. 
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Translation. 

[This cenotaph] was erected by Stag-ythsar-rlabs-cen himself, who is the chief son of 
K.hri-8hong-[srong ?J ’abum-rdugs, the Master of the Trade in the Lower Yalley, born in the 
middle part of [the village of] mThing-brang. [This is] a good picture [of the cenotaph]. 
It was carved as a hand-print on this lasting and unchangeable fort which belongs to [the 
village of] vYung-drung. 

Notes on the Tibetan Text. 

Milling brang means ‘house of the lapis lazuli.* It is probably the old name of the village 
mThingmo-gang (=fult of lapis lazuli). The village may have taken its name from an ancient 
treasure-house of the local chief. Mdo. Lower Valley, so-called because the Indus valley is 
below the village of yYung-drung ('generally called Lamayurn) to which the fort belonged. 

ytsong] although in the present dictionaries only the word thsong can be found, such 
dialectical words, as, for instance, shahtsongpa, show plainly that a verb btsongpa (perfect tense) 
must once have existed ; yfsong would be the present tense of the same verb, meaning ‘trading;* 
itso would coriespond to the present dialectical pronunciation of the word ytso\bo~\. That in 
very ancient times y or prefixes were pronounced like s or r is proved by the Endere sgiaffiti^ 
discovered by Dr Stein. mDo-ytsong-ybso was the title of the custom-house officer stationed 
at Balu-mkhar. 

Khri-sliong-’abu m-ydugs (pronounced idvga) is the proper name of the custom-house officer. 
The last part of the name means ‘ 100000 umbrellas,’ (the umbrella being a Buddhist symbol). 
The first part is not quite plain ; it may have been given after the ancient king Khri-srong-bde- 
btsan. 

Rhmg-sras, instead of hhungs eras. The s of the first syllable was lost in the S' of the 
second. It means about ‘ lineage-so-n,’ t. e., the son in whom the lineage is preserved, 

stag-ythsar-rlabs-cen (=oan ?) is the name of the son of the last named. It probably means 
‘the complete tiger, the ocean (having billows).’ The word ythsar is the most remarkable in 
the name, because here a tenuis aspirata is furnished with a prefix, which combination is never 
met with now-a-days. However, the Endere relics contain many examples of tenues aspvatos 
with prefixes. Besides the word ythsai, we find in Inscription No. Y. below, another case of 
a tenuis aspirata furnished with a b prefix, in the word bthsan which corresponds to the modern 
btsan. In the same way the word ythsai would correspond to ytsar, had such forms been 
preser7ed. Such a verb as ytsar I would take to be a parallel to thsar, 3 ust as we find ytsong 
and htsong parallel to thsong above. 

dpel legs ; the I of the second syllable was pronounced with the first syllable. It means 
‘good likeness’ and refers to the carving o£ the cenotaph, which was a good picture of the real 
stupa. 

ta ; that the ta in the word legsta is instead of te, is proved by the fact that it is followed 
by a shad^ I presume that the ta in yunta also stands for te. 

myi gijur, unchangeable, can also be translated with reference to the faithfulness of the 
inhabitants of the fort j it may also refer to Lamayurn (yYung-drung) ; myi instead of mt is 
another instance of very ancient orthography which has its parallels in the Endere inscriptions. 

yYuug-drung, svastika, is the full name of the village of Turn, generally called Lamayurn. 
The ng as a final is often dropped, especially in the Rong Dialect, but also elsewhere. The 
disappearance of the d in drung is due to “ Ladakhi Laws of Sound, No. 2.” 
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hrtanha (pa) is the ancient form of the verb hrtenpa, lean against, belong to ; par is now-a- 
days used ior ‘ print’ ; but at the time of the inscription printing was hardly known m Tibet. 
At that time it may have meant ‘ writing, script.’ 

atsogbao (pao). The word atsogcea or rtsogces, to carve on the rock, is a dialectical Ladakhi 
word which is still in frequent use at the present day. It is also used for ‘ vaccinating.’ 

Notes on the English Translation, 

Although the inscription is without _a date, it is of a certain historical value. "We learn 
from it that at the time of the inscription the fort was under Lamayuru Probably the income 
at the custom-house went there, but whether a petty king or the monastery was the principal 
power at Lamayuru, we cannot decide for certain, although the latter is the more probable. 
The inscription seems to date from the time when, according to the Ladvags-rggal-rabs, Lower 
Ladakh was divided into a great number of petty kingdoms , that is, at the very beginning of 
Ladakhi historiography. Otherwise the fort would have been under Leh. 

The words ythaar, btJisan, and myt, which remind ns of the Endere relics, without doubt 1200 
years old, also speak in favour of a very high antiquity of the inscription. 

Like the Endere relies, the Balu-mkhar Inscription is written in the dBu-ean Character, 
and is probably younger than the inscriptions in ancient dBu-med Character, which are 
found roundabout the ruined fort near the Saspola Bridge.* But the Endere relics make it 
probable that the Tibetan art of writing is very much older than is stated in the historical 
records of Tibet. 

We see from this inscription, that at the very dawn of Ladakhi historiography a lively 
trade was in existence in Lower Lad&kh, which made it worth while to post a custom-house 
officer with the title mBo-ytsong-ytso at Balu-mkhar. The articles found on this spot seem to 
prove that the trade through Ladakh ivas-Clirried on between India and Ydrkand as at the 
present day. The fort had to guard an ancient rope bridge aofdsr the Indus, the last frag- 
ments of the piers of which can still be seen. The tax was apparently levied in kind, i. e., 
in tea, beads, and perhaps cowries, because, while not a single com has as yet been found in the 
fort, some of these articles have. The goods were probably earned across the bridge 
by men, the baggage animals having to swim through the river, being dragged across 
with ropes. But it is not impossible that the merchants had to exchange horses at every 
stage and that a fresh supply of horses was kept waiting for them on the other bank of the river. 

There is still another rerainisoence of the ancient custom-house in the neighbourhood. 
It is the name of a pass close to the fort, on the north side. It is still called Shogam-la, the 
Customs Pass. Across this pass led the ancient trade route, before the present road along 
the Indus had been cleared by the blasting of many rooks. The ancient road Erst took the 
traders to mThingmo-gang, thence to Hemis-shugpacan, and thence to Liki^ After Likir the 
present road by Basgo and Nyemo to Leh is reached. 

From the inscription we also learn that the masters of the country used Tibetan Buddhist 
names which do not now occur, and knew Tibetan.- This must, however, not induce us to believe 
that Lower Ladakh as a whole was Tibetan and Lamaist in those days. From other sources 
we know almost for certain that the greater part of the population of the time spoke Dard 
Dialects. 

No, IV. 

Transliteration : dkon mchog.^ 

Translation ; G-od, Ht. the rarest an d highest ^being]. 

4 ^ pf the auomt inaoriptiona near Saspola Bnage were reprodaoed m a previous paper : " Some Mow 
BoeifcGarvittga fcopi Lower Ladakh " (aafe, Vol, XXXII. p. S61 ff-h 
» See Plate VII. at foot. 
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No. V. 


Transliteration : bthsan Ihro ® 

C.assical Orthography ; btsnn Ikro. 

Translation : Strong anger (the name of a guardian deity). 

THE FINDS.? 

A. — Articles of food. 

Pencil-cedav Wood and Charcoal. — On the thii’d visit, when we had six labourers with us, 
we discovered an old hearth. Here we found a quantity of chai coal and wood of the pencil- 
cedar (shugpa) ready for burning This proved that at the date when the fort was occupied 
this wood was easily procurable lu the neighbourhood From mots found lieie and there it is 
known that the tree at some remote period existed round Leh, though there is not a single tree 
to be found there now-a-davs. The m^st Eastern find-spot for the pencil-cedar is the “ holy 
grove” at the village of Hemis-shugpaean, in which some 50 trees are still living. This 
grove will, however, disappear in a short time, as all attempts to grow young trees there have 
failed. In Lower Ladakh about Klialatse tlieie are several groves of a few trees each, and the 
pencil-cedar thrives between Kargil and the Zoji Pavs. Appai’eutly, however, fiom this find of 
charcoal and wood prepared for buining at Balu-rakhar, the pencil-cedar ra^8^, say a tlionsand 
years ago,^have been common in the neiglibomhood of Khalatse, as it no doubt once was in 
every Ladakhi valley, though it has now disappeared from the eastern portion of the country 
and only finds a home in the extreme west This provides a strong argument for supposing 
that the climate of Ladakh is gi*adually losing the moisture it once had. 

Bones. — Bits of broken thigli .-bones of some large mammal, opened for the sake of the 
marrow and showing traces of fire. We were unable to determine wlieibor they belonged to 
the ox, dzo, yah or large game. 

Apricot m-nes. -^'Apricots were apparently cultivated at the date of the occupation of the 
fort. They are still abundant at Khalatse. 

Plum stones — The finding of tbe stone of the wild plum, kham skyur, is interesting as 
illustiatiiig a change in habits. It is tbe only plum existing in Ladfikh and is a very rare tree 
at the present day. A few specimens exist at Skyuibucan,8 but the fruit is so sour that it is 
not eaten at the present day. 

Cherry siowes.— The find of stones of the stalkless wild cherry of Ladftkh, se ♦a’bru or 
semhrn, was also interesting, as they have almost entirely disappeared from the country. A few 
small trees exist at Tagraacig, whence I introduced them at Khalatse. Though small, the fruit 
is very sweet and aromatic. 

Peach stones. — There are a few peach trees, khra kushu, at Khalatse, but the fruit does 
not properly ripen and is eaten green. It ripens well at Da.® 

Mango .lorn. - O11I7 ftagment. of a mingo-stona were found, probably imported by 
some Indian trader. ^ r j 


6 See Plate VIII. ' - 

for oentuneg visited the old forts m 
What we were able to aooomphsh hardly amounted to more than peeps 

» Skyurbuoan means ‘ possessing little sour ones,’ olearly on aooonnt of the presence of the wild plum The 
l^"^Ige“oaL peJpk,^ “ Skyidpocan. ‘ possessing happiness.’ However, the natural name still exists in the 

from Qil^t^^'^ mtro'dnotinn by them of fruit trees into Ladfikh when they founded colonies 
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Brich tea. — Specimens of brick tea of the ordinary sort, which crumbled to dust in our 
fingers, were found, imported no doubt from China, through Tibet proper, in the course of trade. 
Leh can hardly have ha,d much trade of its own at any time, but it has probably been from 
all time, as it is now, an important junction for trade routes from Yarkand and Tibet to India. 


Beads were not uncommon at the old hearth, and in many other places about the fort. 
This surprised us, as the chief objects of native treasure-seekers are beads and old iron, We 
found 24 beads of sorts (vide No. 4, Plate IX.). 

Indigenous beads. — The most interesting and probably the oldest was of slate, inches 
by an inch nearly. Another apparently ancient bead was a cylinder of flint, half an inch long 
and of the same thickness in its broadest part (vide No. 20, Plate IX.). The materials of others 
were quartz crystal (3), lapis lazuli (2), a variety of agate (4), garnet (1), black born (1). 
One of the agate beads was artificially ornamented with hnes engraved and filled with 
a chalky substance. 

Imported beads. — Beads of glass, white (2), blue (2), red (1), yellow (8), varying from 
3 to 7 millimetres in diameter. The yellow ones closely approached to amber. Two very 
^mall beads, measuring only one millimetre of white and blue glass, were found. One bead was 
apparently of Venetian glass, white round the hole and red outside. 

QmrUt crystals. — An ibex-born box, with both ends closed with clay, was found in the 
upper terrace, containing rough quartz crystals. It looked like the raw materials of some 
stone-cutter and polisher of the olden time (vide Nos. 19, 21, Plate IX.). 

0. Stone Implements. 

Mortar, — A splendid specimen of the Lad&khi stone mortar, og ytun, was discovered in 
the living rook at the spot marked with a small ring in Plate I. 

Oit-yresses. — Several oil-presses, tsig, were found broken, and two well preserved. 
Fig, 2, Plate V., represents implements used for grinding corn, as we were told, which are 
larger than the ordmary oil-presses. Such a corn grinder was discovered in the walls inside 
the masonry, from which it may be inferred that there was a Settlement at Balu-mkbar 
before tbe fort. 

Pots, — Many fragments of the ordinary stone pot, rdo-ltog, of Ladakh, were found 
(vide fig. 1, Plate V.). 

Axe. — A beautiful specimen of the triangular stone axe was found (ude fig. 1, Plate V ), 

Arrow-heads. — A few rough arrow -beads were found of a dark green stone, procurable 
from a Mil opposite Khalatse, an hour’s walk distant {^ide Nos. 13, 14, Plate IX.). 

Knives. — Knives of slate from the same hill were found (vide Nos. 17, 18, Plate IX.). 
I have visited the hill and the slate there breaks naturally into the shape of a knife. 

D.— -Pottery. 

No perfect specimens were found but many fragments in and about tbe fort- They were 
all apparently parts of vessels closely resembling tbe modern rdaama. We only paid attention 
to the shards ornamented with blood-red designs. The interest in these lies in the fact that 
no ornamented vessels are in use at the present day. The most unusual of the designs are 
those apparently representing reeds. On tM-ee of the fragments were found gtnaU impressed 
circles in rows (vide Plat© lY.). 
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E. — Iron. 

Arrow-leads.— The iron arrow-heads shown in Nos. 5, 6 and 11 of fig. 1, Plate IX., were 
brought me by the villagers of Khalatse, the find-spots being indicated as follows ; — No. 5 m 
Balu-mkhar, No. 6 in the plain below, No. 11 in the plain above Khalatse. 

Nails. — Several iron nails were found together and probably came from wooden doors at 
Balu-mkhar (vide No. 9, Plate IX.). 

Anvils. — Several stone anvils with traces of iron on them were discovered. 

Knife. — One fragment seems to have been an iron knife. 

JSing. — One iron ring was found, worn, we were told, by archers on the thumb (vide No. 12, 
Plate IX.). 

Ornament. — No. 2, fig. 1, Plate IX., is an iron ornament for armour or female wear. 

F. — Miscellanea. 

Cowries. — Two cowries were found near the hearth (vide Nos. 1, 3, Plate IX.). At the 
present day they are used by the poor to ornament head-dresses in place of turquoises. 

Ivory handle. — The ivory handle found must have been imported, like the cowries, from 
India. It might have been the handle of a prayer- wheel or a spindle-whorl (vide No. 10, 
Plate IX.). 

Dice. — Several dice were brought to us, mostly of ivory, but one of rdo-ltog stone (vide 
Nos. 7, 8, Plate IX.). The find-spots were stated to be ancient sites near Khalatse, e. g, 
Bragnag-mkhar. On the plain side they all bore a St. Andrew’s Gross, 

G. — Explanation of Plate IX. 

Fig. 1. — Nos. 1, 3 are cowries. No. 2 is an iron ornament. No. 4 is a chain of the 
smaller heads found at Balu-mkhar. Nos. 5, 6, 11 are iron arrow-heads. Nos 7, 8 are dice. 
No. 7 is of ivory, No. 8 of stone. No. 9 shows three iron nails. No. 10 is an ivory-handle. 
No. 12 is an archer’s iron thumb-ring. 

Fiff. 2. — Nos. 13, 14 are stone arrow-heads ; No. 14 is broken m half. Nos. 15, 16 are 
knives of slate from Balu-mkhar. Nos. 17, 18 are kni7e8 of slate found by myself from the hill 
opposite Khalatse. No. 19 are specimens of rough quartz crystals found in No. 21. No. 20 
are large beads of black slate and flint. No. 21 is a box of ibex-horn from Balu-mkhar. 

FOLKLORE FROM THE DAKSHINA-DESA. 

BT M. N. VBNKATASWAMI, M:.E.A.S., M.P,L.S. 

No. 1. — Poggam Pdpaya. 

Mudu tedlaJeu dru tedlw 
Avu naiyu anapdham 
Kodi petia Teosardyai 
Pota pota Poggam Pdpaya?- 

In a certain town dwelt one Poggam PApaya, who started on a journey. He stopped on the 
road and called to an old woman, pouring some husked rice on her hands, and said : — 

i Grandmother, grandmother, cook this for me. I am very hungry.” 

The old woman washed and cleaned the rice and put the pot on the fire. As soon as the rice 
was boiling she called out to Pog gam Papaya: — “Young man, bring me the firewood lying 
1 Six ladlefuls for three ladlefola } Fowl hesides cooked in gM , Set a-gomg Poggam Pftpaya. 
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Fig I Ruined stair at Balu-mkhar 



Fig. 2 Starting-point of the ancient rope-bridge 
across the Indus on the Southern descent from the 
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Plate V Balu-mkhar 
Finds at Balu-mkhar 
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Fig I Fragments of ancient pottery, grind- 
stones, etc , with a stone axe-head in the middle 



Fig 2. Ancient stone mortars. 
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Fig I Ruined five-headed stfipa near Balu-mkhar, 
believed to have been erected by the garrison in 
commemoration of a high customs official 
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lieved to have been erected by the garrison in 
commemoration of a high customs official. 
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yonder,” and at the same time cunningly transferred three ladlefuls from his potto hers. He saw the 
manceuvre, however, by a side glance from his eyes ; and said to himself : — “Oho ! I am to be 
outwitted like this, am I ? ” 

And then as if a thought had suddenly struck him, he called ; — 

“ Grandmother, grandmother, there is no water to drink, do go and fetch some,” and in the 
old woman’s absence he transferred six ladlefuls from her pot to his. And then seeing a fowl he 
killed and dressed and added to it a lot of gM, which he found. 

In due course the old woman returned from the well and said : — 

“ What about curry, young man ? ” 

“ Oh,” said Poggam Papaya, I have been to the fatel^ and he gave me a fowl ready dressed. 
Here it is. Cook it.” 

It was in the old woman’s mind to appropriate the fowl, but Poggam PSpaya was too sharp and 
served the meals himself. He also stayed the night and got up very early in the morning. He 
then proceeded to appropriate all the neck ornaments of the cows and buffaloes and then bade the 
old woman good-bye : — 

“ I am going ! ” 

“You are going?” 

“Yea.” 

“ What is your name ? ” 

•* My name is ‘ Six ladlefuls for three.’ Fowl besides cooked in gkt. Set a-going Poggam 
papaya ! ” 

She did not in the least understand him, but after he had gone she went to look at the cows 
and buffaloes and to her consternation found them all free and without their neck ornaments. After 
this she found that her fowl was gone and that the gM in the house had beeu meddled with. 

Then she understood ! 


Ko. 5. — The Vicioue GurCi, 

A certain king had a daughter as lovely as Parvati or Lakshmi, who was ten years old and 
becoming marriageable, and so the king spoke to his Guru and said : — 

“ It is a heinous sin not to marry off a daughter before she reaches puberty. Tell me, 0 Gurd, 
by the stars the auspicious day for mj daughter’s marriage.” 

But the Gurh had become enamoured of the girl’s beauty, so he answered with 
guile, — “ It will be wrong to celebrate your daughter’s marriage and will bring evil on both of you. 
Do you instead adorn her with the 36 ornaments and clothe her in the finest of her garments, cover 
her with flowers, and sprinkle her with perfumes, and set her in a spacious box afloat on the 
waters of the boundless ocean.” 

It was the time of DwSpara Yuga and the Gurflhad to be obeyed. So it was done as he bid, to 
the great sorrow of the king and all his subjects. The king asked the Gurfl to comfort them all with 


> Yillae^ headman. 
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Lis ramistrations, but he refused and said he must return at once to his dsana or sacred seat, and left 
at once for his own home some three days distant. 

As soon as he reached home, the GurA purchased a mansion and stocked it with gold and 
silver, and pearls and corals and the worthiest and finest of the fabrics that the stnjdta (womankindl 
delights in, and called his 360 disciples and said : — 

“ My children, go and search the ocean and let whoever finds on it a large box floating, bring 
it here, and m no case come to me again until I summon you. Do this and I will increase your merit 
one degree.” 


So they all scattered to do as they had been bidden. 

Now the king of another place had gone hunting on the sea-shore and had broken the 
log of a bear. After his hunt he sat idly watching the sea, while his steerd grazed and the wounded 
bear limped about and gave vent to short savage grunts. He watched the billows rise and fall 
and in a short time espied a box floating on their crests, as if it carried a weight m it. He was 
quite a young man, aud, being an expert swimmer, he soon brought the box to shore. Great was 
his joy to find that it contained so beautiful a girl adorned as a bride. 

He put the lame bear into the box and set it afloat once again and returned home post-haste 
with his prize. There was held a swayamvara for the maiden, who chose the deliverer for husband 
and great was the wedding that followed. 

Meanwhile one of the 860 disciples saw the box on the sea and duly fetched it to the Guru 
and at once disappeared as he had been bidden. Greatly delighted was the Gurfi, and pieparing 
sweets and fruits and flowers and scent, he securely closed all the doois of his chamber and opened the 
box in an ecstasy. But out jumped the bear, savage and hungry and at war with all human beings 
from the treatment he had received. Straightway he seized the GurA by the throat and sucked 
out his life-blood. Feeling his life going, the GuiA dipped his finger in his own blood and wrote 
on a pillar in the room the following Sanskrit ilojea : — 

»r*it 

“Man’s desires are not fulfilled. 

The god’s desires prerail. 

The king’s daughter is in the king’s palace. 

The bear has eaten the priest.” 

It was soon noised abroad that the much-songht-for box had been duly delivered to the Gur^, 
but stiU no summons reached the disciples. So they proceeded at last together to his house, where 
on bursting open his chamber-door, they found his decomposing body. No trace of the murderer 
could however be found, until the king, who had been sent for, found the Sanskrit verses on the 
pillar and had them translated for him by the pandits. 

Thus was the mystery of the priest’s death solved, and in due course the mimster proved that 
the bear could have escaped through a drain that was found in the building. 

Now it happened that the princess’s father was related to her husband and went to visit him. 
During his visit he remarked that the queen was remarkably Wee the daughter he had set afloat m, 

^ each other’s necks, as soon as the father had heard the rest of the 

#tory. Thus was the wickedness of the Guru finally ajenged. 
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A COMPLETE VERBAL CROSS-INDEX TO YULE’S HOBSON-JOBSON 
OR GLOSSARY OF ANGLO-INDIAN WORDS. 

BY OHAEIiES PABTEIDGB, M.A. 

(Continual fiom p. 193.) 


Hypeipera; s. v. Carat, 123, li 
Hyphasis ; ann 1753 : s v Sutledge, 859, u. 
Hypo , anu. 1704 : a v. Upas, 730, ii, twice 
Hyrcaoae ; B. C 19 a v. Tiger, 702, i 
Hyicaman; ann. 1671: a v. Candahar (a), 
771, 11. 

Hyson, a. v. 328, n, a. v. Tea, 691, i and u, 
692, 1 , ann 1772 • a. v. Tea, 691, ii. 
Hystaspes ; ann 486 : a v. Aryan, 27, ii. 
Hyuer, ann 1643: s v Winter, 740, li; ann. 

1653 : s. V Winter, 867, i, 3 times 
Hyver , ann. 16 10 and 1665 : a. v. Winter, 740, ii 

I 

Tabadion ; ann. 150 : a v Java, 347, i. 
’labadiou ; a v. Java, 846, i 
labadiu ; ann. 150 ; a. v. Java 347, i. 
laca ; a. v. Jack, 338, ii. 
laccal ; anu 1615 : a v. Jackal, 838, ii. 
laggarnat ; ann. 1632 : 5. v. Juggninaut,356, ii, 
twice 

Iagia,ann. 1598: a v Jaggery, 341, i, ann. 

1616: a. v Arrack, 26, ii. 
lagrenate , ann. 1753 . a v. Gingerly, 801, i 
laiama ; a. v. Ananas, 17, ii 
lak , ann. 1730 : a. v. Yak, 744, ii. 
lalla mokee , ann. 1616 : a v Jowaulla mookhee, 
811, ii 

lamayhey ; ann. 1587 : s. w. Jangomay, 348, ii, 
twice, a, V Lan John, 384, li. 
lambos, a. v. Jamboo, 342, i 
langadas ; ann. 1698 : s. Jangar, 343, i. 
langomau ; ann. 1597 : a. y. Talapoin, 677, ii. 
langomes, ann. 1587 . s v. Jangomay, 343, ii. 
lanizary; ann 1595 s e;. Turban, 718, ii. 
lao ; ann 1511 : s v Kling, 373, li ; ann. 

1602 : s. V. Pial, 533, ii. 
lapan , ann 1626 : s. Typhoon, 724, i. 
lapon ; ann 1590 ; s ^ Bonze, 79, ii. 
laponi ; ann. 1588 : s. i;. Tea, 689, ii. 
lasck. Capo; ann. 1623 : s. v. Rosalgat, Cape, 
582, ii. 

lasques , ann. 1630 ; a. V. Junk, 361, i. 
lastra ; ann 1651 : s. v. Shaster, 624, i. 


laua ; a v Larkin, 387, li; ann. 1555* s v. 
Java, 348, ii ; ann 1579 : s v. Sago, 590, i ; 
ann 1580: a y. Crease, 213, i, ann 1598 
a. V. Siinda, 660, i, twice , ann. 1610 a v. 
Crease, 213, i. 

lanan ; ann. 1605 . a v. Arrack, 26, ii 
lauos ; ann 1655 : a. v. Java, 348, ii 
lava, ann. 1608* a. v. Bamboo, 41, n; aim 
1609 : a. v. Cash, 128, ii. 
lavani , ann 1631 : s. w Oiang-otang, 491, ii. 
Ibadhiya ; a v Imaum, 328, ii. 

Ibak, a v Chicane, ]46, li. 

Ibex ; s v Skeen, 642, li. 

Ibha, a. v Elephant, 794, ii, 795, i. 

Ibbadantaj a v. Elephant, 795, i, twice 
Ibn Sa’yid , ann. 1830 : a. v Lar (a), 386, i. 
Ibrahim; anu 1526. a v, Kohinoi, 375, i. 
Ibiahim; ann 1343 : s v, Boia, 80, u 
Ibraim ; ann. 1858 : a y. Bora, 80, ii. 

Icbam; ann 1585 : a v. Lee, 391, i, twice. 
Ichibo ; ann. 1616 a v. Kobang, 374, i 
Ichneumon ; a v Mungoose, 457 , i , ann 1790 : 

a V. Mungoose, 457, ii. » 

lekon , ann. 1712 : a v Guinea-worm, 804, i. 
’Id , ann. 1869 . a. v Eed, 794, i 
Td, s V Eed, 259, i, twiee, a. v. Eedgah, 259, i. 
Idalcam j ann. 1563 : a. v Nizamaluco, 830, li 
Idalcan ; a v. 807, ii, a v. Cotamaluco 784, ii, 
a V. Khot, 813, i, a. v Sabaio, 851, ii , ann. 
1539 . a. V. Nizamaluco, 830, n; ann. 1543: 
a. V. Cotamaluco, 784, ii. 

Idalcao , ann. 1546 s. v Idalcan, 808, i 
Idalshaa; ann 1554* s. v. Lascar, 388, ii, 
389, i, twice 

Idalxa ; s. v. Idalcan, 807, li. 

Idalxaa, ann. 1546 * s v. Idalcan, 808, u 
Idam ; a, v Ooleroon, 181, i. 

Idan-kai ; a. v. Caste, 132, i. 

Td-curbSn, ann. 1869: s. v. Eed, 794, i. 
’Id-fito; ann. 1869 : s t). Bed, 794, i. 

’Idgah ; s. v, Eedgah, 259, i. 

le , ann. 1609 : s v. Nuggurcote, 483, i. 

lemena , ann 1585 : s. v. Praag, 845, ii. 

’lera ; a, v. Aloes, 756, i. 
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lericlio ; ann. 1552 : s. v. Myrobalan, 466, i. 
’lerodouloi , s. v Deva-clasi, 287, ii, twice, 
lescilbas ; ann. 1559 : s v. Kuzzilbasb, 380, i. 
lescil bas; ann 1550 : s. v. Kizilbasb, 815, i. 
Ifranji ; s v Finnghee, 269, i. 

Igasur ; ann 1704 ; s. v. Upas, 730, ii. 

Igname , ann. 1540 * s v. Sweet Potato, 673, i. 
Igreja , s v. Gir]a, 289, ii, 290, i ; ann. 1541 . 
s. V. Padre, 497, i. 

Iguana ; s. ik Guana, 304, i, twice ; ann 1879, 
1881 and 1863 (twice) : s v. Guana, 304, u ; 
ann. 1885 ; s. v Guana, 803, li, twice. 

Iguane ; ann 1550 ; s. v. Guana, 304, i. 

Ihata , s. V. Pagar, 498, i. 

Ihlila] , s. V. Myiobalan, 465, i, 

Ihlila] amlaj , s. v Myrobalan, 465, i. 

Ijada ; s. v. Jade, 340, i, twice. 

Ikkeri . s. v. Pagoda, 499, i, 8. v. Pardao, 837, ii 
II , 8. V. Elchee, 794, i, twice. 

11a ; 8. V. Setel, 67, ii. 

IJaln gaz \ s. v, Beegali, 59, i, 

Ilabi gaz , 8 V. Gudge, 307, 

Ham ; a. v, Ceylon, 138, i. 
l%m ; 8. V. NeeUra, 475, ii. 

Ilamandalam ; s. v. Coromandel, 199, i. 

ilclii ; 8. V. Elobee, 794, i. 

lie Noy4e ; s. v. Negrais, Cape, 477, ii. 

Jlba ; 8. V, Salsette (b), 594, ii ; ann. 1539 • «. v 
Baloon, 40, i. 

Ilba alta •, 8. v. Narcondam, 473, i, twice. 

Ilheo dos Roboeens ; 419, i, footnote. 

Illabad ; ann. 1786 : s. v Allahabad, 8, i. 
Illahabaz , s v Allahabad, 8, i 
Illiabad ; s. v. Allahabad, 8, i ; ann 1786 1 s. v. 
Allahabad, 8, i 

Iniad , ann 1563 : s. v. Madremaluco, 821, i. 
Imademaluco ; ann. 1563 • s. p, Madremaluco, 
821, i 

Imadmaluco; ann. 1563; a. v. Madremaluco, 
82J, 1. 

’Imad-shahi ; s. v. Madremaluco, 821, i. 
Imad-ul-Mulk , ann. 1563 ; s v. Madiemaluco, 

821 , i. 

’Imad-ul-Mulk , s. p. Madremaluco, 821, i. 
twice. 

Imam ; s v Hobson-Jobson. 319, i, twice, s. v, 
Iraaura, 328, h, 329, i, s. v Sbeei^h, 024, li, 
8. p Sophy, 648, i. 

Imamate , s « Tinaurn, 328, n. 

Imambara; s v. Imaura|3arraj 329, i. 


Imam-bara ; s. v. Imaumbaira, 329, i. 
Imamzada , s, v. Peei, 524, ii. 

Imamzada ; s. v. Peer, 524, li. 

Imdinzadah ; ann. 1864 : s. v. Peer, 524, h. 
Imamzadeh, ann. 1883 • s, v Peei, 524, u 
Imane; ann. 1516: s. v. Pariah, 514, i 
Imaum, s v. 328, li, twice, s v. MusciU, 458, i; 
ann. 1673 s. v. 329, i; ann 1687. «. «. 
Tahsman, 680, i ; ann. 1879 ; s. v. Guana, 
304, n. 

Imaumbarra ; s v. 329, i. 

Imaun ; s v Imaum, 329, i. 

Imaus; s. «. Himalya, 315, i, twice, ann. 1553; 
8. V Nuggurcote, 483, i , ann. 1793 ; s v. 
Siwalik (c), 642, i 

Impale ; s. v. 329, i, twice, 808, i ; ann 1764 ; 
8. p. 329, i. 

Impalement ; ann 1768-71 • s. p. Impale, 808, i. 

In’am ; 8. v Inaum, 329, ii, 3 times 

In’am ; s. v. Ipfium, 829, i, twice, a. p. Nuzzej;, 

484. 1. 

In’amdar; s v Inaum, 329, i. 

Iname , ann 1516 : a. p Pariah, 514, i. 

Inaum ; a. p. 329, i. 

Incense tree ; ann 1348 : a, p. Artichoke, 27, i, 
Inceiiso ; ann, 1348. a. p. Candy (Sugar-), 

120. 1, 

Inchi ; a. p. Ginger, 286, ii, 3 times, a. v. Junk, 
360, li. 

Inchi-ver ^ s.v. Ginger, 286, ii. 

Ind 5 8, p. 1350 : a p Bengal, 64, u , ann, 
1667 : 8. p Onnus, 493, ip 
Inda, ann 1599 a y. Bayadoie, 66, ii. 

Indaco ; ann. 1348: a p. Candy (Sugar-), 

120, 1. 

Ind-borii; ann. 1856 : s. p. Hindostanee, 
318, i 

Indc} anu. 1208 : a p Arab, 24, i, ann. 1610? 

a. p. India of the Portuguese, 333, i. 

Indeigo ; ann. 1788 : a. p. Indigo, 334, i. 

Indps , 8. p India, 330, ii, 331 , i ; ann. 1826 ? 
a. P. Judies, 332, n ; ann. 1881 : a. p. Indigo, 
334, i, twice. 

Indeum ; a}|a, 4-3-440 : a. », Indian^ 333, i, 
twicg, 

IpdiJ apn 70 f B P, Congee, 782, ii. 

India } p. 329, ii, 5 times, 330, i (7 times) 
and d (I3 ^'i^nps), 331, 1 (7 times) and ii 
(4 times), 808, ii, see 1, 11, footnote, twice, a. v. 
4bc4iee, 2, i, a. p. Acheeu, 
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3. 1 , B V Adjutant, 4, ii, twice, s v Ak, 5, 
li, s. V Alcatif, 7,1, s v Alligator-pear, 9, ii, 
a. V Almadia, 10, T,l. v Almyra, 10, ii, s. v 
Aloo Bokhara, 11, i, s v Ameen, 11, ii, s ». 
A Muck, 13, 1 , s. V. Ananas, 18, i, s. o 
Anchediva, 20, i, twice, s v Andaman, 20, ii, 
a. 0 Andrum, 21, i, s v. xAnicut, 21, u, a v 
Anile, 22, i, s «. Anna, 22, ii, s. v. Ant, 23, 

1 , s V Apncot, 24, i, s. v. Arakan, 24, u, s. v 
Arbol Tiiste, 25, i,sv Argemone mexicana, 

26. 11 , 8. V. Aigus Pheasant, 26, i, e v. Arrack, 

26. 1 , 3 times, s v. Ashrafee, 28, i, s. v. Aumil- 
dai, 30, i, a » Avadavat, 30,ii, Baboo, 
32, ii, s. V. Babool, 33, i, s v. Bael, 35, i, 
twice, 8. 13 . Bafta, 35, li, see 36, ii, footnote, 
twice, 8 p Bahaudur, 37, ii, a. i5 Bajja, 38, j, 

B V. Banana, 42, i, s. v Bandicoot, 44, i, s i3. 
Bandicoy, 44, ii, a. Bangur, 45, ii, s v. 
Bankshall, 46, i and ii, both twice, a v Ban- 
yan (1) a, 48, 1 , (2), 49, li, twice, s v. Batel, ’ 
54, 11 , $ 13 . Batta, 64, ii, 55, i, a. v. Bazaar, 

56. 11 , twice, 8 V. Bdellium, 57, i, twice, s. ». 
Beadala, 57, ii, 3 times, b v. Beai-tiee, 58, 
i, 8 V. Beebee, 58, ii, twice, a. v. Beegah, 59, 
i, a. V. Beejoo, 59, u, s. v. Beer, 59, ii, 3 times, 

8 V Beer, Oonntry, 66, i, twice, a v. Beer- 
Drinking, 60, ii, 8 V. Beiramee, 61, i, a, 
IBenamee, 61, ii, twice, a. v. Bendy, 63, ii, 
see 64, i, footnote, s. v. Beriberi, 66, u, s. v. 
Beryl, 67, i, a. v. Betel, 67, ii, twice, a, v. 
Bheesty, 69, ii, a. v. Bilayut, 71, i, twice, a. v, 
Bilddr, 71, 1, a. v. Bisnagar, 73, i, a. Bison, 
73, 11 , a. 13 . Black, 73, ii, a, v. Black Act, 74, 
ji, a. V. Bhmbee, 75, ii, a. v. Bombay, 77, i, 
a. V. Bombay Marine, 78, ii. a. v. Bora, 80, i, 
3 times, a. v. Boutique, 82, i, a. v. Bowly, 82, 

i, twice, a. v. Boy, 83, i, a. v. Brahmin, 84, u, 
a. 13 . Brahmmy Kite, 86, ii, a. i3. Bratty, 86, 

j, twice, a. V. Brazil-wood, 86, i, a. 13. Bnnjaul, 
86, 11, s, 13 . Yanjaias, 88, i, a. v, Bndgerow, 
91*, 11 , a. V. Buffalo, 93, i and ii, both twice, 
a. 13. Buggalow, 94, i, twice, a. v. Buggy, 
94, li, a. V, Bugis, 95, n, a. i3. Bulbul, 95, u, 
a. V Bummelo, 96, u, twice, a. «, Bunder, 97, 
ij, s. 13, Bungalow, 98, i and li (3 times), a. v. 
Bungalow, Dawk-, 99, n, s. v, Bungy, 99, 
11 , a. V. Burdwan, 100, i, a. v. Burma, 100, n, 
g'v. Burrampooter, 101, n, a. v Bustee, 102, 
i*a.* V. Buxee, 103, ii, a. v. Oabaya, 105, li, 
3 i jin es, s^ Oabook, 106, i, a. v. Oahul, 106, 


11 , a. V. Cadet, 107, i,s t\ Cadjan, 107, ii, 
twice, a. 13. Gael, 107, ii, a. v. Cajan, 109, ii, 
a. V. Calay, 111, i, twice, s. v. Caleefa, 112, i, 
twice, a. V, Oalingula, 114, i, a. v. Oalyan, 
114, 11, a. 13. Camboja, 115, i, a. i'. Camphor, 
116, 11 , a. z'. Candy (s.), 119, ii, a. v. Canongo, 
121, 1 , a. i' Cantonment, 121, ii, twice, a. i\ 
Carambola, 123, i, twice, a. r. Caravan, 124, i, 
8, V, Carnatic, 125, li, a, v. Cash, 128, i, a. v. 
Cashew, 129, i, s. v. Caste, 131, i, a. v. Oastees, 
132, li, a. V. Oauvery, 135, i, a. v. Cayman, 
136, i, twice, a. v. Centipede, 138, i, a. v Ceylon, 
138, i, a. V. Chatty, 142, i, a. v. Chawbuck, 

142, i, a. V Chebuh, 142, li, a. v. Cheenar, 

143, i, a. 13. Cheroot, 144, ii, a. v. Chetty, 145, 
i, twice, a. v. Chiamay, 145, ii, a. v. Chicane, 
146, u, a. 13. Chick (b), 148, i, 3 times, a. v. 
Chilly, 150, i, a, i3. Chimney-glass, 150, u, a. v. 
China, 151, 1, 8„ 13, China-Root, 163, i, a. v. 
Chmapatam, 153, ii, a, t). Ohinsura, 154, ii, 
a. 13 . Chints, 154, ii, a. p. Chintz, 1.55, i, see 

156. 1, footnote, twice, a. v. Chokidai, 158, i, 
a. 13 . Chokia, 158, i, a. ». Cholera, 158, li, a. i3. 
Choola, 159, i, a v. Chop, 160, i, twice, 161, 
11 , a. 13 , Choultiy, 163, i, twice, a. v. Choya, 

366. 1, a. 13 , Chnckler, 167, i, twice, s. v. Chuck- 
rum, 167, i, a V Ohumpuk, 167, li, a i3. Chu- 
patty, 168, ii, a. v. Chupkna, 368, ii, a v. 
Ohnrruck Poojah, 169, u, a. v. Chutkarry, 
169, li, a. 13 . Chntny, 170, i, a. v. Chuttrura, 170, 
i, a. 13 . Clearing Hut, 171, ii, s v. Cobra 
Manilla, 173, i,^ twice, see 173, ii, footnote, 
s. V Cochin-China, 174, i, see 174, i, footnote, 
a. 13 . Oockup, 175, i, a i3. Coco-de-Mer, 177, i, 
twice, 8. V Ooja, 181, i, a. p. Collector, 181, ii, 
s. 13 . Comorin, Cape, 184, i, a. u Competition- 
wallah, 185, 1 , a 13. Componnd, 186, i (a), 
187, n, twice, a. Z3. Concan, 189,i, a i3. Congee, 

190. 1 , a 13 Conjee-House, 190, n, a. i3 Cool- 
cnrnee, 191, li, a, v Oooly, 192, i, 4 times, a. v. 
Coolung, 193, ii, twice, a v. Ooomkee, 194, i, 
a. 13 . Coomry, 194, i, a. v. Coorsy, 194, ii, a w. 
Gorge, 197, i, twice, a. v. Coromandel, 198, i, 
see 198, i, footnote, see 199, li, footnote, 
8 ^ 3 , Coromandel, 200, i, a. v. Oospetir, 201, ii, 
s V. Cobs, 202, i and ii, 203, i, a. v. Cossack, 
203, ii, a. v Cot, 204, ii, twice, a. a. Cotwal, 
205, li, a. » Country, 206, i (twice) and ii 
(3 times), s. v. Covenanted Servants, 207, i 
and u (twice), a. v. Covid, 207, ii, a. v. Oovil, 
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207, u, twice, s. v. Cowry, 208, u, 210, u, twice, 
s V. Creole, 213, u,s, v Crocodile, 213, ii,s ». 
Crow-pheasant, 214, i, twice, s. v. Curounda, 
217, li, s. v.Cmiy, 217, ii, 218, i, 3 times, s. v. 
Onscuss, 219, li, twice, s v. Custard- Apple, 
220 , 1 and li, both 3 times, 221, i (4 times) 
and 11 , s. V. Customer, 222, i, a. v. Cutch, 222, 
1 , a V. Cyrus, 224, u, s v. Dabul, 224, ii, a. v. 
Dagoba, 225, ii, a. v. Dalaway, 227, i, s. v. 
Daloyet, 227, i,i a. « Dam, 227, u, 228, 
1 , a. Dammer, 228, i and ii (twice), 
a. V. Dancing-girl, 229, i, twice, a v. Datura, 

231. 1 , twice, 4V V. Datura, Yellow, 231, ii, a. v. 
Dawk, To lay a, 282, ii, a v. Daye, 232, ii, 
a V Deccan, 233, i, 4 times, a. v. Delly, Mount 

285. 1 , twice, a. v Deodar, 236, ii, a. v. Dessaye, 
237, 1 , a V. Deva-dasi, 237, ii, s. v Devil 
Worship, 237, li, 238, 1 , s. v. Dewally, 238, i, 
a. V. Dewaun, 239, i, a. v. Dhall, 241, i and ii, 
a. V. Dhawk, 241, ii, a v, Dhooly, 242, i, a. v 
Dhoby,242, li, a v. Dhoon, 242, ii,a.v Dhoty, 
248, i, a. V. Dhow, 243, i, a. v. Dhurna, To 
sit, 244, ], 8. V. Dinar, 245, i, a. v. Doab,247, 
ii, 248, 1 , a. v Doai, 248, i, a. v Dome, 249, 
1 , twice, a. V. Doney, 249, ii, twice, a. Doob, 
260, 1, twice, a v. Dooputty, 250, ii, a. v 
Dooibummund, 260,11, a. d, Dowle,261, i, a. v. 
Dressing-boy, 252, i, a. v. Dufter, 254, i, a. v. 
Dnrgah, 255, i, a. v. Dnsseia, 256, ii, a. v 
Dustoor, 257, i, 3 times, a v.Eod, 259, i, a v. 
Eedgah, 259, i, twice, a. v. Elk, 261, ii, twice, 
8. V. Europe, 262, ii, a. v. Factory, 264, i, a. v. 
Fanam, 265, ii, a. v. Farash, i^66, u, a. v. 
Ferazee, 5i66, ii, a. v. Fetish, 267, i, a v. 
Firinghee, 269, i, twice, a. Floncan, 270, ii, 

271. 1 , 3 times, a v. Fly, 271, i, a. v. Fogass 
271, li, a V. Foujdar, 273, i, a. v. Fowra, 273, ii* 
twice, a. V. Fieguezia, 274, i, a. v. Fusly, 274, ii, 
twice, a. v. Gallevat, 275, i, 276, i,a. o. Ghee, 

282. 11 , a. V. Gmgei , 286, ii, twice, a. v. Gingham, 
287, 11 , a V. Girja, 289, ii, a, v. Goa, 290, i, 
a. V. Goa Powder, 290, ii, a. v. Godaveiy, 291, 

i, a. V. Godown, 291, ii, 4 times, a v, Golah, 

293. 11, a. V. Goug, 295, li, a, v. Goojur, 296, i, 
s. V. Goozerat, 296, ii, a. u. Gopura, 297, i, 
a, V. Goiayt, 297, ii, a. v. Gosain, 297, ii, a. v. 
Gow, 299, 1 , a. v. Grab, 299, ii, twice, a. v. 
Gram, 300, ii, twice, a. v. Grasscutter, 301, 

ii, a. V. Grass-Widow, 301, ii, a. v. Grey 
Partridge, 308, i, a. v, Griffin, 303, i, a, v. 


Grunthum, 303, ii, a. v. Guana, 304, i, s. v. 
Guardafm, Cape, 304, i, a. v. Guava, 306 
1 , a. V. Gudge, 307, i, 3 times, a. v. Guinea- 
cloths, 307, 1 , a. V. Gup, 308, ii, a, v. 
Gurjaut, 309, i, twice, a. v. Gyaul, 309, 
ii, a. V. Hackery, 310, i and ii, both twice, a. v. 
Hanger, 312, i, a. v. Harem, 312, ii, s v, 
Hilsa, 314, 11 , a. v. Hindee, 315, ii, twice, 
a. V. Hindoo, 316, ii, a. v. Hiudostan, 316, ii, 
3 times, a. v Hmdostanee, 317, i, twice, a. v. 
Hing, 318, i, a. v, Hobson- Jobson, 319, i, 3 
times, a. v. Hog-plum, 320, i, a. v Hopper, 324, 
i, twice, a v. Horse-keeper, 324, li, a. v Horse- 
radish tree, 324, li, 325, i, 3 times, a. v. Hot- 
winds, 325, i, a. v. Howdah, 325, ii, a. v. 
Hubble-bubble, 326, i, a. v, Hummaul, 327, i 
a. V. Humming-bird, 327, ii, a. v. Imaumbarra, 

329. 1 , twice, a. v, Inaum, 329, i and ii (twice), 
a. V. Ipecacuanha (Wild), 336, i,a v. Jack, 335, 
n, 337, 1 , a. v. Jackal, 338, ii, a. v. Jacquete', 

339, u, a V. Jadoogar, 340, li, a. v. Jaggery, 

340, ii, a. Jam, 341, n, a. v. Jamboo, 
342, 1,8 V. Jamoon, 342, ii, a. v. Jarool, 346, 
u, a. V, Java-radisb, 848, ii, a v Jawaub, 349, 
I, a. V Jay, 349, i, a -y Jelly, 349, ii, a. v. 
Jennyiiekshaw, 351, i, a. v. Jhoom, 351, ii, 
twice, a. V. Jogee, 351, ii, a. v, Jompon, 353, 
1 , twice, a V Jool, 353, u, a, v Jowaulla 
mookhee, 854, n, a v Jowaur, 855, i, a v. 
Juggurnaut, 356, i, a. v. Jumna, 358, i, a. v. 
Jungle-fowl, 359, ii, a. v. Junk, 360, n, a. v. 
Jute, 362, 1 , twice, a. -y.Kajee, 363, i, a v Ka- 
leeta, 363, i, a v Kedgeree. 364, i, a. v. Khan, 

366. 1 , a V. Khanna, 366, i, a. v Khass, 366, 

li, a. V. Khiraj, 367, z, twice, a. v. Khutput, 

367, 11 , a. y. Killadar, 368, i, a. v. Eilla-kote, 
368, i, a. V, King-Crow, 369, ii, a. v, Kist, 370, 
li, a. V Klmg, 372, i (twice) and li (8 times), 
a. V. Koel, 374, i, a. v, Kuh4r, 378, i, a v, 

Kula, 378, li, twice, a. v, Kuttaur, 379', ii, 

a. u. Kyfe, 380, ii, twice, a. v, Kythee, 380, ii, 
a. V Lac, 381, i, a. v Lalla, 383, i, twice, a. v. 
Lall-shraub, 383, i, a. v Landwind, 384, i, a. v, 
Larin, 386, ii, a. v. Latente, 390, i, 3 times, 
a. V, Lemon-grass, 392, i, a. v. Lime, 394, i, 
3 times, a. v. Lmgait, 394, ii, a. v. Lmgam, 
394, ii, a. V. Long-cloth, 395, li, twice, a v, 
Lontar, 396, i, a, v. Loonghee, 396, i, twice, 
a. V. Looty (b), 397, ii, a. v. Loquot, 897, ii, 

8, V, Loiy, 398, i, a. v. Lubbye, 399, i, a. v. 
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Luckerbaug,399,u, s.v. Lungooty,401,i, s. v 
Mabar, 401, i, see 402, ii, footaote, «. v. 
Macaieo, 403, i, 3 times, s v Macheen, 405, i, 
3 times, s. Madapollan, 406, ii, s. ®. Madura, 
407, li, twice, s v Mahajun, 409, i, s v Mais- 
try, 410, 11, 8 times, s. v Majoon, 411, i, «. v 
Malabar, 411, ii, 3 times, (b), 413, i, « v. 
Malabar Rites, 414, i, s, v. Malabatbrum, 414, 
ii, 3 times, s. v Mamooty, 420, i, twice, s v. 
Mandarin, 420, ii, 421, i, s, v. Mangalore, 

422, 1 , a. V. Mangelm, 422, ii, s. v Mango, 

423, 1 , 424 , 1 (footnote) and ii (twice), s. v. 
Mango-bird, 424, ii, g v. Mangrove, 426, ii, 
s V. Manilla-man, 427, i, g. v. Maramut, 
427, n, twice, s, v. Margosa, 427, ii, s. v. 
Martaban (s), 428, i, s. v. Mate, 430, ly 

s, V. Matross, 430, ii, s, v. Maund, 431, i, 
3 times, s. v Meeana, 432, ii, s. v. Mehtar, 
438, i, 8. v Melinde, 433, i, s, v. Mofussil, 
435, 11 , a V Mogul, 436, i, 3 times, g. v. 
Mohur, Gold, 438, i and li, 439, i, e. v. 
Mohurrum, 439, ii, twice, g.v. Mohwa, 489, li, 

t. V. Monkey-bread Tree, 441, li, s. v Monsoon, 

442, 1 , 5. V Moocby, 443, i, g. v Moollah, 443, 
11 , twice, g. V. Moong, 444, i, s. v. Moonga, 
444, u, 8 V. Moonsiff, 446, i, s. v. Moor, 445, 
i (twice) and ii, g, v, Moorum, 448, i, s. v. 
Mort-de>clnen, 449, i, 451, n, g v. Mosque, 

452, ii, 8. V. Mosquito, 463, i, s. v. Mouse-deer, 

453, ii, 8. V Muokna, 454, i, s, v. Mucoa,464, i, 
8. V. Muddar, 454, u, s, v. Muggrabee, 456, i, 
s. V. Mungoose, 457, i, g. v. Muntree, 468, i, 

8 V. Music, 458, 1 , 8, V. Musnud, 459, ii, 
see 460, i, footnote, g. v. Must, 462, i, 8. ». 
Muster, 462, li, g, v. Mutt, 463, i, g. v. 
Myrobalan, 464, ii, 465, i, g. v. Naik, 470, 
i, 471, 1 , 8. V Narcondam, 472, li, g. v. 
Ifarsinga, 474, i, g. v. Nassick, 474, ii, twice, 

8. V. Nautcb, 474, ii, a. v. NeeMm, 475, ii, 
twice, 8 « Neem, 476, ii, s. v. Negapatam, 
476, ii, 8. V. Nelly, 477, ii, a. v. Nerrick, 478, 
i, 8. V Nigger, 479, i, a. v. Nilgherry, 
479, li, 8. V. Non-regulation, 481, ii, 3 times, 

9. V. Nuncaties, 484, i, s. v Nut, Promotion, 
484, i, 8 u Oart, 484, i, s. v. Omlah, 486, i, 

8. V, Omum Water, 486, ii, 8. v. Ooplah, 488, i, 

8. V Oordoo, 488, i, s. v Orange, 490, i, g. v, 
Orombarros, 493, li, g. v. Ortolan, 493, ii, 
twice, 8, V. Otto, 494, i, g. v. Outcry, 494 u, 

8. V. Overland, 495, i, s. v. Paddy, 495, ii. 


twice, 496, i, a v Padre, 496, ii, twice, s. v. 
Pagoda, 498, i and ii, 499, i (3 times) and n, 
see 500, i, footnote, s. v Pagoda-Tree, 502, i, 
twice, 8. V Palankeen, 503, i, s. v Palempore, 
505, 1 , s. V Pali, 505, ii, twice, a, v. Palkee- 
garry, 506, ii, 8 v Palmyra, 506, ii, twice, 
see 506, ii, footnote, s. v Panebangam, 507, i, 
8. V. Pandaram, 507, ii, g v Panthay, 510, u, 
8. v. Papaya, 511, ii, a. v. Parangbee, 512, li, 
8. V. Parell^ 613, i, s. v. Pariah, 518, i, twice, 
514, i, twice, s. v. Parsee, 516, i, twice, $. v, 
Parvoe, 516, li, a, Patchouli, 517, 11 , 8 . 1 ;, 
Patcharee, 618, 1 , a v. Pateca, 518, li, 4 times, 
519, 1 , 3 times, s. v. Patel, 519, ii, twice, 
see 519, 11 , footnote, s v. Paukst, 521, i 
and li, a. v. Pawnee, Kalla, 522, ii, s. v. 
Peepul, 523, ii, g. v. Pegu Ponies, 525, li, 
8 V. Pelican, 526, ii, 8. v. Peon, 628, i, 
twice, 8. V. Pergnnnahs, The Twenty-four, 
530, i, a. V. Peshawur, 531, i, a. v. Peshwa, 

532, ii, 8. V. Petersilly, 533, i, a v. Pettah, 

533, i, 8. V. Picottab, 534, li, twice, 8. v. Piece- 
goods, 535, 1 , twice, see 535, i, footnote, 
4 tunes, a. v. Pmdairy, 588, li, twice, 589, i, 
8. V. Pisachee, 540, i, a v Plantain, 541, 1 , 
twice, 8. V. Polo, 544, 11 , s v Pommelo, 546, li, 
twice, 8. V, Pondicherry, 546, i, 8, v Pongol, 

546. 1 , 8. V. Poornb, 547, 11 , s. v. Popper-cake, 

648. 1 , 8. V. Portia, 649, ii, a. v, Pracrit, 552, 1 , 
8. V. Pnckly-pear, 553, li, 554, 1 , s. v. Pucka, 
556, 1 . 8. V, Puckauly, 556, ii, a. v. Punch, 
558, 11 , 8. V. Pundit, 660, li, s. -u. Punkah, 6C2, 
ii, twice, a. v. Putchock, 564, li, a. v. Puttau, 
565, ii, twice, s. v. Pyjammas, 666, ii, s. v, 

^71, i, 8. V. Raja, 571, n, 3 times, 
8. p. Rajpoot, 671, ii, twice, g. v. Ramoosy, 
578, i, 8. V. Ravme-deer, 574, ii, g, v. Regur, 

575 , ii, 8. V. Reh, 576, i, twice, g. v. Resident, 

576, 11 , 8. V, Ressala, 577, li, a. v. Ressaldar, 

577, ii, 8. V, Rice, 677, li, 578, 1 , g. v. Rock- 
pigeon, 578, 11 , twice, a.v. Pohilla, 580, i, 8. v, 
Rolong, 580, 11 , twice, g.v Rook, 680, li, g v. 
Room, 581, 1 , 8. V. Roza, 584, i, s. v. Rupee, 

586, ii, 586, li, s. v. Ruttee, 587, i, g. v. Ryot, 

587, li, 8. V. Safflower, 588, ii, g, v. Saffron, 

589, 1 , twice, g v. Sahib, 590, ii, a. v. Saint 
John’s, 591, 1 , twice, s v. Saleh, 592, ii, twice, 

8. V. Salem, 593, 1 , s. v. Sallabad, 593, ii, g. v. 
Sambook, 595, 11 , s. v. Sambre, 596, i, 8 
Sandal, 597, 1 , twice; Sanskrit, 598, ii. 
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s. V. Sappan-wood, 600, i, s. v. Sarboji, 601, i, 
s. V Saree, 601, i, s v. Satrap, 602, ii, s. v, 
Saul-Tvood, 603, i, s. v Saytr, 604, i, s v. 
Scavenger, 6u7, u, see G09, u, footnote, 
twice, 8, V, Seedy, 610, i, twice, %. v. Seeniul, 
610, ii, s. V. Seer, 611, i (5 tunes) and ii 
(twice), s V. Sepoy, 613, i, s v. Sepai, 
614, 11, s V Settlement, 615, ii, s. v Seven 
Sisters, 616, i, s. v. SJiabunder, 618, j, a v. 
Shaddock, 619, i, a v, Shamap, 620, u, 
s. V. Shan, 622, ii, 628, i, s v. Shanbaff, 
623, 11, a V. Shawl, 624, i, twice, a v. 
Sheeah, 624, ii, a v Sherbet, 625, ii, twice, 
see 625, ii, footnote, a v. Shola, 629, ii, 

8. V, Shi off, 629, 11, s. V. Sicca, 632, ii, a. v. 
Sind, 634, i, 3 times, a v Siriis, 638, ii, a v. 
Sissoo, 639, 1, 3 times, a. v. Siwplilc, 639, ii, 640, 
i, s. Sloth, 643, i, a. v Soodra, 647, ii, twice, 
a. V, Soojy, 647, ii, a. v. Sooima, 648, i, a. v. 
Souisop (a), 650, i, a. v. Sowai, Shorter, 

660. 11, a. V. Sowcai , 651, i, a. v. Sucker-Bucker, 
662, ii, a. V. Sncldt, 653, i, a v. Sugar, 655, i, 
3 times, a. v. Sumatra, 657, i, twice, a. v, 
Snpdia, 662, ii, 663, i, twice, a. ». Sura, 663, i, 

9 . V. Surat, 664, i, a. v. Surkunda, 666, i, 
p. ». Surrinjaum, 666, ij, a. v. Suttee, 667, 

1 (twice) and ii,a.i;. Swamy, 671, ii, a. n. Sweet 
Potato, 672, p, twice, a. v. Syud, 674, i, a. v. 
Taboot, 676, i, a. v. Tael, 676, ii, a, v. Talaipg, 
676, ii, 677, i, a. v, Talee, 678, i, a. v. Taliar, 
678, 11, a. i\ Talipot, 679, i, 8,v. Talook, 680, i, 
twice, a. v. Tamarind, 680, li, 5 times, a. v, 
Tanga, 682, i (twice) and ii, a. v. Tanjoie, 
683, 11, a. V. Tank, 683, ii, 684, i, 3 times, 
s V Tappau], 685, i, twice, a, v. Tarega, 685, a, 
s. Tashreef, 686, i, twice, a. v. Tazeea, 
687, li, a. V. Tea, 6B8, i, a. v. Teapoy, 692, i, 
s. V. Teak, 692, ii, 3 times, a. v. Teek, 694, i, 
s. V Teiiasserim, 695, ii, see 696, ii, footnote’ 
a. V. Thug, 697, i, twice, a. v. Tiffin, 700’ li, 
s. V. Tiger, 701, ii, a. v. Tinnevally, 703, li, 
s. V, Tiparry, 703, li, a v. Tippoo Sahib, 704, i, 
a. V, Tobacco, 704, 705, ii, a. Toddy, 

706, 1, a, V Toddy-Oat, 7p7, i, a. v Tola| 
707, 1, 8.V. Tomtom, 708, i, a. v. Toon, 710,i, 
a. ?/. Tope (li), 712, ii, twice, a. y. 1’opL,’ 
713, 1, s. V. Toshacopna, 713, ii, a. v. Toty, 

713. 11, a. V Toucan, 714, i, a. v. Traii^iiejbar, 

714.11, a. V, Tnchmopoly, 715, i, a. p. Tucka, 
710, a, a. V. Till key, 719, 11, twice, 720, i, 


twice, a V Tussa)i,720,u,a v Tyconna, 721, n 
a. V. Typhoon, 722, \ (twice) and 11, 
Tyre, 724, 11, twice, a Umbrella, 725 i 
a. V. Upas, 728, 11, a v. Upper Roger, 732, 1/ 
a. V. Vedas, 734, n, twice, a. v. Veranda’ 
737, 1, twice, a. v. Vihara, 738, n, s, v. 
Viss, 739, 1, a. v. Wood- apple, 741, 1, a, v. 
Wood-oil, 741, 1, 8.V. Wootz, 741, 11, a. v 
Xeiadue, 743, 1, a. v. Yahoo, 744, 1, a. v. 
Zebu, 746, 11, a. v. Zillah, 749, 1, a. v. 

Ziiigaii, 749, p, a v Zirbad, 750, 1, a v. 

Andoi, 757, 11, a. v. Art, Euiopean, 768, 11, 
a. V. Baba, 769, 1, a. v. Bamboo, 760, 1, 
a. V. Bargaiiy, 761, 1 and 11 (twice), a, v. 

Batta, 762, 11, a i'. Biscobra, 765, 1, a. v. 

Buddha, 767, 11, a v. Buggy, 768, 1, a. v. 

Calash, 771, j, a. v, Caryota, 773, ii, a. v, 

Casiiaiina, 774, i, a. v. Cazee,775, laiidii, a. y, 
Gougeveram, 782, ii,a. v. Ootamaluco, 784, ii, 
a. V. Daugur, 788, 1, a. v, Dengue, 789, 

1 (twice) and ii, a. v Dliall, 790, 11, a. v. 
Doombiir, 792, 1, a. v. Elephant, 794, 11, 795, n 
twice, a. V. Elk, 797, 11, a. v, Fedea, 798, u* 
a. V. Futwa, 799, ii, a. v. Gaurian, 800, i, 
8 times, a. v. Goorjra, 802, ii, a. p, Gumea- 
woi-m, 803, ii, a. v Gwalior, 804, 11, see 804, 
li, footnote, a. v. JeeJ, 811, 1, a v, Juiigeera, 
812, 1, a, V, Khot, 813, 1, a u. Khurreef, 814, 1, 
a. V. Kuzzaiina, 816, 1, a. v. Kyoung, 816, 1, 
a. V. Lat, 81 7, 1, a. v. Law-officer, 817, 1, a. v, 
Mamlutdar, 822, i, a, p. Marwares, 822, p, 
a. r. Mufty, 826, 1, a. v. Mumieepore, 826, li, 
a. V. Musk-Rat, 827, 11, a. v. Mussaulchee, 827, ii, 
a. V. Nizamaluco, 830, 1, a. v. Nol-kole, 

830, 11, see 833, i, footnote, a. v. Pailoo, 836, 1, 
a. p, Pardao, 837, twice, 1, 838, u, see 839, li, 
footnote, twice, a v. Pawl, 842, ii, a. v, 
Pipce-goods, 844, j, ,6 times, a. v. fupkah, 84b, li, 
a. V. Pnrdesee, 846, u, a. v. Pyke (b), 847 , }, 
(f. p. Rhotass, 849, 1, a. v. Rubbee, 851, 1’, 
a. V, SabaiQ, 851, 11, 8,52, 1, a, v. Sanguicel, 
853, i, 3 times, a. v. Sluiaz, 866, 1, a. v. Slave, 
856, li, a. ». Tara, 861, ii, a. v. To bra, 863, i, 
a. V. Tuap, 864, 1, a. Vizier, 866,i, a. 
White ;raoket, 866, ii; B. 0 486, 440 and 
3p0 ; Sg p, ii ; anu. 60 : a. v. Malaba- 
Jilirnpi, 416, i , ami. 65 : a. v. Sugar, 656, i ; 

?Q f p. V. Aloes, 10, 11, a. v. Babi-rpussa, 
32y 11, a. V. Banyan-Tree, 50, i. a. v. Beryl, 67, 
il, 8, V. Dpvidikn, 251, ii, a. v, fndigo, 334, i, 
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s. V Sugar, 655, i, s. y. Tiger, 702, i ; anu. 

90 : s. V. Malabathrnm, 415, i , ann. 100 : 
s. V. Peppei, 529, u; aiin. 180 : s. v. Green 
pigeon, 302, ii, twiee , ann 240 :s. v Buddha, 
90, 1 ; ann. 250 . s v. Adjutant, 4, u, s. v. 
Gynee, 310, i, s v. Lac, 381, i, s. v Lungoor, 
400, i, s V. Yak, 744, u, e. v. Doombui,792,k , 
ann. 545 : s. v Yak, 744, n , ann. 650 ; 
s, V. 331, 11 , ann 851, s.v Malabar, 412, i, 
s. V Suttee, 668, i , ajin. 930 s v. Orange, 
491,1, tmce, ann. 943: s. v. Java, 347, li, 
a. V. Smdabui, 635, i , ann. 950, s.v Ghilzai, 
^83, 11 ; ann 1020 : s. v. 332, i ; ann. 1150: 
a. V. Diul-Sind, 247, ii, s v Ghilzai, 284, i, 

8. V. Malabar, 412, i, s. v. Pandaiani, 508, u, 

3 V Sofala, 645, i, 8. v. Supaia, 663, i ; ann. 
1200 : s. V. Mamiian, 419, ii , ann 1224 • 
s. V. Java, 348, i, twice , ann. 1270 : s. v, 
Malabar, 412, i; ann. 1275 • s. v. Cashmere, 
129, n, 8. V. Ceylon, 138, ii ; ann. 1298 : s. v. 
Betel, 67, li, s. v. Plyuig-Fox, 27l,ii,«.». | 
Tembool, 695, ii ; ,ann 1300 : s. v. Macheen, 
406, 1 , ann. 1320- s. v. Malabai, 412, i; 
ann. 1821 : s. v. Broaob, 89, i ; s, v. Tana, 
681, 1 ; ann. 1322; s. v Quilon, 570, i; ^n. 
1328 : s. V. Brahmmy Duck, 85, n, s. v, 
Oha?npa, 140, i, s. v. Indias, 832, ii, ?. »• 
Lemon, 391, ii, s, v. Paisee, 516, i, s. ». 
Qmlon, 570, s. v. Suttee, 668, i, s. v. 

Talipot, 679, i, ann 1880- s. v. Bandicoot, 
44, i, s V. Caravan, 124, i, s. v. Lory, 398, ii, 
s. V. Mabai, 401, ii, s. v. Sindabur, 635, i, 

8. V. Tibet, 699, i ; ann. 1834 ; s, v. Hindoo 
Koosh, 316, 1 ; ann. 1336 : s v. Tejinga, 694, 

11 j ann, 1340; 8. v. Dawk, 232, i, twice, 
s. V. Doai, 248, ii, s. v- Oudh, 494, ii, s. p. 
Palankeen, 503, i, 8. v. Bottle, 582, ii ; ajin. 
J842 ts. V. Pudipatnn, 557,1 ; ann. 1843: s v. 
Ginger, 287, i, twice, 8 v Myiobajan, 466, i, 
s ' 0 . Siianbaff, 623, ii ; ann. 1345 : s v Cobily 
Mash, 172, i , ann 1346 • s v. Coir, 180, ii , 
ann 1347 . s. v. Maolieen, 406, i , ann. 1348 : 
5 . V. Junk, 861, 1 , s. v. Quilon, 570, i ; g-nn. 
1348-49 : a. v. Malabar, 412, n. aim. 1349: 
s. V. Shinkali, 627, ii, ann. 1350; 8. v. Chai- 
poy, 141, li, s.v Ciaiiny, 212, i, s. Hum- 
maul, 327, i, s. V. Kuhar, 378, i, a. V, Palan- 
keen, 503, i; ann 1350, 1375 : a. v. Sindabur, 
635, ii, twice ; ann. 1384 1 a. v. Caravan, 
124, i ; ann. 1404 : a. v. Oaffer, 770, i, 3 times , 


ann. 1430: a. v. Giraffe, 289, ii , ann. 1444 * 
s. V. Java, 347, ii ; ann. 1450 ; a. v. Jungle, 
858, u; ann. 1459: a v Junk, 361, i, 
ann. 1474: 8. v Tiger, 702, ii , ann. 
1475 ; a v Dabul, 224, a , ann 1500 : a. r. 
332, 1 , aim 1501 : s v Anile, Neel, 22, i, 
s V Oanhameiia, 771, n ; ann 1503: a. v. 
Java, 347, ii, a v Maldives, 418, i ; ann 
1505 ; a V Naismga, 474, i, s Magadoxo, 
821, 1 ; ann. 1506 : a. v Quiloa, 568, n, s v 
Tenassenm, 696, i, aim. 1510: a, p- Bateul, 
54, 1 , a. V Coclun, 174, i, a. v. Tenassenm, 
696, i, ann. 1511 : a. v. Kling, 373, ii ; ann. 
1514 s. V. Malabai, 412, ii; ann. 1516: 
s.v Diul-Sind, 247, ii, s. v. Malabar, 412, 
ii, a V. Pagoda, 500, b, a. v Surath, 665, li , 
ann 1517; a. v Chiiichew, 154, i, a. v. 
Deccan, 233, ii; aim. 1519: a. v. Gaum, 
279, 1 ; ann 1520 : s. v Putchock, 5t 5, i ; 
ann. 1521 ; a. v. Tanor. 861, ii ; ann. 1522 ; 
a V. Judea. 855, ii; ann. 1526: a. v. Orange, 
401, 1 , ann. 1535: a. v Ganara, 117, ii, 
twice ; ann 1540 • a. v. Xeiaffne, 867, ii , 
ann 1541 ; a. v. Lascar, 388, ii , ann. 1544 : 
8. V Tuticoiin, 721, i*, ann 1545: a v, 
Arakan, 25, i, a. v Oosmm, 201, i, a. v. 
Loot, 896, 11 ^ ann. 1346 : a. v. Mustees, 
462, 11 , twice, a. v Salsette (b), 595, i ; ann, 
1549 : s V Boom, 581, n ; ann. 1551 : a. v. 
Galambac, 110, li ; aim. 1552 : a. v. Ackeeii, 
3, 1 , 8. V. A Muck, 13, ii, s. v. Cashmere, 
129, li, a, V. Champa, 140, ann- 1558; 
a. V. 832, i, s. v. Jangomay, 843, n, &. v, 
Macareo, 403, i, a. v. Mosque, 452, ii, a. u* 
Narsinga, 474, i, s v. Ollah, 485, i, s. v. Put* 
tdn, 565, 11 , a. v. Quiloa, 668, li, s. v. Boom. 
581, li, iS. V. Zirhad, 750, i, s. v Sombrero, 
857, i; aim. 1555 : a. v. Boom, 581, u, 
ann 1562: a V. Delly, Mount, 235. ii; ami. 
1563: s.^. Arrack, 26, li, s.v. Betel, 67, n, 
8. V. Gubeb, 215, i, a. v. Hindostan, 316, ii, 
a. V. Moor, 446, i, a. v. Palankeen, 503, i, s.v. 
Saffron, 589, li, s. v. Tabasheef, 674, ii,a. v> 
Tamarind, 680, ii, twice; ann. 1366: a. r. 
Shoe of Gold, 628, ii ; ann. 1567 ; s. v. India 
of the Portuguese, 333, i ; ann. 1572 : a. v. 
Comorin, Cape, 184, li; ann. 1675 : s. v. 
Typhoon, 865, i , ann. 1377 1 a. v. 332, ii , ann, 
1580 : a v. China, 152, li, a. v. Tabasheer, 
674, li ; ann, 1583 : a. v. Sind, 634, ii ; ann. 
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1584 : 8. V. Winter, 740, ii , ann. ]586 . s. v. 
Patna, 520, i; ann 1587 : 8. p.Tavoy, 687, li; 
ann. 1590 : s. v. Dhooly, 242, i , ann. 
1598 : s. V. Abada, 1, ii, s. v. Crease, 213, i, 
s V. India of the Portuguese, 333, i, twice, s. p. 
Martaban, 428, ii, 3 times, s. v. Papaya, 511, ii, 
p, Polea, 543, i, s. v. Remol, 576, ii, s. v. 
Angely-wood, 758, i ; ann. 1599 : 8. v. Ananas, 

17. 11 , s. V. Caatees, 132, ii, twice, «. v. Mort- 
de-chien, 450, i , ann. 1600 : s, v. Grnn- 
thum, 304, 1 , ann. 1602 . g. v. Mort-de-chien, 
450, 1 , s. V. Salsette (b), 595, ii ; ann. 1603 : 
8. V. A Muck, 14, 1 , 8. V, Vedas, 735, i , ann 
1604 or 1605: s. v. Tobacco, 704, li, ann. 
1608 : s. V. Telinga, 694, ii; ann. 1609 : s. v. 
Nuggurcote, 483, i; ann. 1610 : s. v. Buddha, 
91, i, s.v. Kling, 874, i , ann. 1611 : 8. v. 
Suttee, 669, i; ann. 1612. s. v. Room, 581, 
li, s. 1 ). Singalese, 686, i ; ann 1613: s. p. 
Nipa (a), 480, i ; ann 1615 : s. p. Ohittore, 
157, ii, a, p. India of the Portuguese, 333, i, 
s. P. Tanga, 683, i ann. 1616 : a. v. Coffee, 
179, 11 , 8. p. Room, 581, li ; ann. 1622; a. p. 
Mango, 424, i ; ann. 1628 : a. p. Oanara, 

118.11, s p. Ohowry. 165, ii,8. v. Curry, 218, ii, 
8. p. Ghaut (c), 282, li, a. v. Nipa (b), 480, i, 
8. V. Palankeen, 503, ii, a. p, Paulist, 521, ii, 
twice 5 ann. 1627 • s. p. Turkey, 720, i, twice’ 
ann. 1630 : s. p. Brahmin, 85, i, a. v. Junk, 
361, i, 8, V. Saint John’s (a), 591, ii; ann. 
1631 : 8. P. Cayman, 136, i ; ann. 1644. a. v. 
India of the Portuguese, 383, i, a. p. Teak, 
693, ii , ann. 1648 : s p. Gentoo (b), 281, i, s. p.’ 
Parsee, 516, n ; ann, 1650-60 s. p. Suttee, 
669, li, ann. 1665’ s. p. Art, European! 
759, 1 ; ann. 1666 : a. v. Assegay, 29, i ; ann. 
1672 : 8. V. Cashew, 129, i, s. p Canara, 
118, u, 8. p. Hindostan, 316, ii, twice, a. p. 
Tea, 690, i, a. v. Jancada, 810, ii ; ann. 1673 : 
8. p. Calico, 118, 1 , 8. V. Caste, 132, i, 8. p. 
Dervish, 237, i, a. p Hiudostanee, 317, u, 
8. V. India of the Portuguese, 333, i, twice, 
s.p Pigdaun, 536, i, «. p Turban, 719, i, «. p. 
Taia, 862, i ; ann, 1676 ; a. v Gow, 299, ii, 
s. V. Turban, 719, ii ; ann. 1682 : s. p. Sepoy! 
855, 1 , ann. 1685 • a. p. Sappan-wood, 600, ii j 
ann. 1688 : s. v. Bugis, 95, li, s. p. Martaban! 
428, li, 8. p. Moor, 446, ii ; ann. 1689 ; s. p. 
Chop, 161, i, a. v, Paisee, 516, ii ; ann. 1690 . 
a. p, Coffee, 180, i, 8. p. Elephanta, 260,n,s.p. 


Kittysol, 371, ii, a. v, Malabathrum, 415 , i 
a. V. Elephanta (b), 794, ii, s. p. Tea, 862, i* 
ann, 1710: s. p. Cobra de Capello, 780, h • 
ann. 1711 : s. v. Cobra de Capello, I73,i!s.p! 
(Tea) Bohea, 691, i ; ann. 171 2 : s.p. A Muck, 
15, 1 , 8. p. Comae, 198, i ; ann. 1718 : s. v. 
Pondicheriy, 546, i ; ann. 1720 ; a, v. Benberi* 
67, 1 , 8. p. Boy (b), 84, ij ann. 1721 : 8. p! 
Typhoon, 724, i ; ann. 1726 : a. v. Padre, 
497, 11 , ann 1727- a. v. Bafta, 85, ii, s. p! 
Betteela, 68, i, a. v. Dm, 247, i, g p, Fakeer, 
265, 1 , 8. p. Patna, 520, ii, a, p. Congo- 
Bnnder, 783, i, twice ; ann. 1750-60 ; a, v. 
Atlas, 29, 11 , a. v. Hubshee, 326, ii ; ann. 
1753 : a. v, Kedgeiee, 812, u ; ann. 1760 
a. p. Maund, 432, i, a. v. Paulist, 521, ii,s. y. 
Remol, 576, ii, a. p. Tobacco, 706, i; ann. 
1762 : 8. V Ghaut (c), 282, ii ; ann. 1763- 
8. t). Moor, 446, ii, s. p. Puttan, 566, ij ann. 
1768: a. v. Barbieis, 52, ii ; ann. 1770 s. p. 
Fakeer, 265, i, s, v. Moor, 446, ii, a, v. 
Opium, 490, 1 , 8. V. Sepoy, 613, li, s. v. 
Winter, 741, i ; ann. 1771 • s. v. Rupee, 587, i ; 
ann. 1774 . a v. Sunydsee, 662, ii ; ann. 
1776; 8. p. Kespendentia, 577, i; ann. 1777; 
8. p. Teak, 693, ii ; ann. 1780-90 • 8. p. Peon, 
529,15 ann. 1781. a. v, Kunkur, 379; i; 
ann. 1781-88 : a. v. Bungalow, 98, ii ; ann. 
1782 : 8. p. Overland, 834, i, twice , ann. 
1783 : 8. V. Bankshall' (a), 47, i, s. v. Bugis, 

95. 11 , 8. t . Gruff, 308, n, a. v. Monsoon, 442, li, 
8. V. Nabdb (b), 468, i, a. v. Orang-otang, 
491, ii, 8 p. Pesbawur, 532, i ; ann. 1784 r 
8. p. Balachong, 38, i ; ann. 1785 ; a v. 
Gentoo, 281, i, s. v. Moonshee, 445, i, 8. p. 
Piece-goods, 535, li, a, v. Tank, 684, i, ann. 
1786 : 8. V. Gardee, 278, ii, twice, s. p Killut, 

368. 11 , a. V. Telmga, 695, i, ann. 1787 : s, p. 
Zamorin, 746, i ; ann. 1789 : a. v. Hubshee, 

807.11, ann. 1793; s. v. Sungtara, 661, ii, 
a. V, Tangun, 683, ii ; ann 1794 : 8. p. 
Bungalow, 99, i , ann 1795 ; s. p. Pah, 505, n; 
ann 1796 : s. p. Snake-stone, 644, i ; ann. 
1798 ' 8. p. Puttan, 566, ii ; ann. 1799 : 

8. V. Oaffei, 109, i ; ann. 1800 . s. v. Gautama, 
279, li, 8. p. Laterite, 390, i, a. v. Seedy, 610, ii ; 
ann. 1803; s, p. Puokauly, 846, i; ann. 
1804 ; 8. V, Moors, The, 448, i , ann. 1808 : 

8. p. Hooly, 323, 11 , 8. p. Mort-de-chien, 451, i, 

8. V, Palankeen, 504, li, s. v. Tattoo, 686, ii ; 
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ann. 1810 :s.v, Bhat, SO.u.a.e?. VaB]aias,88,u, ' 
s, V. Datura, 231, ii, s. v. Lubbye, 899, ti, s. v, 
Misree, 434, u, s. v. Sirky, 638, n, s. v. Sugar, 
656, 1 ; ann. 1811 * s v. Tiffin, 701, i ; ann^ 
1813 . s. V. Banyan (1), 49, i, s. v. Cooly, 193, i, 
s. V. Cyrus, 224, ii, s. v. Googul, 296, i, s. v. 
Kolong, 580, ii, s. v. Saffiower, 589, i, s. v. 
Shampoo, 622,1 ; ann,1814; s,y,Beer,60,i,8,i;. 
Dhow, 243,11 , ami. 1817 ; s. v. Chintz, 155, ii, 
-3 times, s. v. Lory, 398, ii, s. v, Sayer, 606, i ; 
ann. 1818: Cubeer Burr, 215, i, s. v. 

Moochulka, 443, i ; ann. 1820 : s. v. Thug, 
697, ii ; ann. 1825 : s. v. Bayadere, 66, li, 
a. 1 ’- Cooly, 193, 11 , ann. 1828 • s.p.Pii inghee, 

270. 1 , ami. 1833 • s v, Paivoe, 617, i , ann. 
T834 : s. v. Baboo, 33, i , ann. 1885 s, v, 
Singara, 637, i , ann. 183G : s. v. Oircais, 

171. 1, s. V. Nautch-girl, 476, i , aim. 1837 . 
s. V. Cat’a-eye, 134, ii, s. Home, 320, ii, 
s. V. Malabathrum, 415, ii ; ann. 1838 : a. v. 
Nankeen, 472, i j aim. 1839 : e. v. Smgara, 637, 
ii ; ann. 1842 : s.v. Peon, 529, i , ann. 1844 . s. v. 
Teapoy, 692, i , ann. 1848 : s. v. Jungle, 812, i ; 
ann. 1849 ; s. v. Gram-fed, 301, i , ann. 1850 
«. V. Aryan, 28, i ; ann. 1852 : s. v, John 
Company, 853, i , ann. 1853 : s. n. Bora, 
80, 11 , s. V. Bungalow, Dawk-, 99, u, s. v. 
Chota-hazry, 162, i; ann. 1864 • a. v. Benamee, 
62, 1 , 8. V. Sling, 643, i, a. v, Suolat, 658, 
li; ann. 1855 ; s. v. Aryan, 28, i, twice, 
ann 1856 : s. v. Diavidian, 251, ii, s v. 
Zirbad, 750, u ; ann. 1858 : s. v. Aryan, 
28, 1 ; ann. 1859 : a. v. Dinar, 245, ii, twice ; 
ann. 1861 ; s. v. Aryan, 28, i, a. v. Snalte- 
fitone,857, i ; ann. 1862 : a. v. Oheeta, 143, li ; 
ana. 1863 : s. v. Bora, 80, u,, «. v Ontcha, 
223 ] i ; ann.' 1864 ; a. v. Wootz, 742, 1 , ann. 
1865 : a. v. Polea, 643, 1 ; ann. 1866- s. v. 
Chota-hazry, 162, i, s. v. Shikar, 626, li ; ann 
1867 : s w. Saiva, 592, 1 , s. v. Soiithals, 857, ii ; 
ann. 1868 : s. v. Khng, 374, 1 , 81 5, 1 ; aun. 1869 ; 
s. V. Synd, 674, ii ; ann. 1871 : a, v. Collector, 
182,1 ; ann. 1872; a.v Bahaudar, 759,u; ann. 
1873 ; B. ®. Jungle, 359, 1 , a v. Pial, 533j li, a. v. 
Punchayet,560,i ,ann 1875 s. ®. Wood apple, 
741 , i , anm 1876 : a. v. Brahmo-Somd], 85, u, 
s. V. Gingeh, 286, 1 , twice, a. v. Padie, 497, ii ; 
ann. 1877 : s. v. Burgher (a), 100, u,s.». Com- 
pound, 188, 11 , 8. V. Pagoda-Tree, 502, i; ann. 
1878 s. V. Bankshall (b), 47, 11 , «. v, Oompe- 


tition-wallah, 185, 11 , s. v Kitmutgai, 371, 1 , 
a. V, Nabdb (b), 468, n, aim, 1879: s z, 
Abcdree, 2, 1 , s. v. Chooha, 159, u, ann 
1880 . s V Bendy, 63, 11 , s. v Gazee, 137, 1 , 
a V Ohupiassy, 169, 1 , twice, a v. Dbooly, 
242, 11 , s. V Gbilzai, 284, 11 , s v. Nacoda, 409, 
11 , 8 V. Regulation, 575, 11 , a v. Cazee, 776, 
u, aun. 1881 : a v Indm of the Portuguese, 
383, i, a V Pyjamma, 847, i, ann. 1882’ 
8 V. Chow-ohow, 164, 11 , s v Neelgye, 476, 1 ; 
ann 1883: a.v Guana, 304, li, s v Se\en 
Sisters, 616, 1 , ann. 1884: s v. Hmdostau, 
317, 1 ; ann 1885 : s. i\ TiH, To, 701, 11 , s. v. 
Dhurna, 791, 11 . 

India f = Indian 1 , atm. 1638 : a. v. Nacoda, 

469, 1 . 

Indi6i , ann. 1430 : s. v. Suttee, 668, li ; aun. 
1599 ; 8. V. Gastees, 132, ii 

Tndig. , ann 500 : s. v. Supara, 663, 1 , 

India, Coast of, ann. 1670 . s. v. India of the 
Portuguese, 808, ii. 

ludia, Little , aun. 1349 : 8. v Slunkali, 627, 11 . 

India, Middle , aiiu. 1404 . s. v, Caffiei, 770, i. 

India, Sea of , ann 1553 . s. v Singapoie, 636, 
11 ; ann, 1560 : s v. Laos, 385, 11 . 

India Inferior ; s. v India, 330 , 11 

India Magna; a. v. India, 330, 11 . 

India Major ; a. v. India, 330, 11 . 

India , s. v. India, 830, ii ; ann. 1347 : 

8. V. Macheeii, 406, 1 . 

India Minor , a, v. India, 830, u» 808, li ; ann. 
1404 : a. v. India, fa08, li. 

India of the Dutch; a. v. 333,1 ; ann. 1876 ; 
s V. 333, i. 

India of the Portuguese ; a, v. 383, 1 , 808, ii. 

India Parva a. v India, 330, ii. 

India Superior ; s.v, India, 330, li. 

India Tertia ; ann. 1328: «. v. Indias, 332, li ; 
ann. 1404 . s. v. Gaffer, 770, i. 

Indiathe Greater, ann 1292 :s. v Mabar, 401, ii ; 
ann. 1298 and. 1328 : s. v. Indias, 332, 11 . 

India the Lesser; ann. 1298 and 1328: s. ®. 
Indias, 332, n. 

Indiaes ; ann. 1539: s. v. Laximana, 819, i ; ann. 
1601 : 8. V. Indies, 332, u. 

Indian; a. v. 333, i, s. v. India, 331, i and ii 
(3 tunes), s. c. Mahout, 409, i ; B. C, 440 : 
8. V. India, 331, li ; ann. 1020 : a. v. India, 
332, 1 ; ann. 1838 ; 8. v. Afghan. 5, 1 . 

Indian Black, ann. 80-90: s. v. Indigo, 334, i. 
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Indian Pig ; s. v Plantain, 541, i. 

Indian for Anglo-Indian , s. v. 333, ii ; ann. 
1816 : a, v. 333, ii. 

Indian fowl ; ann, 1550 : s. v. Tnrlcey, 720, i. 
Indian Hibiscus ; s. v. Roselle,. 850, u 
Indianiscb liun ; ann. 1627 • s. v. Turkey, 720, i. 
Indianisme ; ann 1663 : s. v. Ta], 860, i. 

Indian Maddei* a. v Ohoya, 166, i. 

Indian Melissa Oil ; a, v Lemon-grass, 392, i. 
Indian Nut; a. v Coco, 175, ii ; ann. 545, 1292 
and 1350 a v Coco, 176, i. 

Indian Nuttes ; ann. 1598 ‘ a. v. Nqia fb), 480, i. 
Indian Ocean ; aim. 590 (twice) and 1205 : a v. 
India, 332, i. 

Indian Saffion; ann 1726. s, Saffron, 
589, ii 

Indian saffron , a. v. Ouiry, 218, i, a. v. Saffron, 
589, 1. 

Indian salmon a. v. Mahseei, 410, n 
Indian used for Mahout ; a. v 338, ii ; B. 0. ?, 
B. C 150 (3 times), B 0. 20 and ann. 210 : 
a, V. 833, Ur 

India-rubber ; ann. 1850 : a v. Oolumbo Root, 
781, li, twice. 

Indias; s. y, 332, ii,. v. India, 331, i, twice, 
see 331, i, footnote, a. v. India, 808, li ; ann 

1652 . a. V. Plantain, 541, ii; ann. 1587 
« V. Lann, 387, i ; ann. 1627 ■ a. v. Turkey, 
720, 1. 

’Indias ; ann 1075 : s. v Tibet, 699^1. 

Indico } ann. 70 (3 times), 1584 and 1610; 
a. v. Indigo, 334, i , ann. 1653 . a. v. Anile, 
22, 11 , ann 1760 a. v. Maund, 432, i 
Indioiini; ann. 70 a. v. Indigo, 331,1 
Indie ; a. v, India, 330, ii. 
ludien ; ann, 1653 ; a v. Aohaiv 3, i 
Indienue , ann, 1653 : a. v. Acbdr, 8, i. 

Indies , a. v. 332, ii, a. v India, 329, ii, 330, li, 
331, 1 , twice ; ann. 650 ; a. v. Indias, 332, 
ii; ann. 1292; a. v. Mabar, 401, ii ; ann. 
1558 • 8. V. Liampo, 393, i, a v Pedir, 528, 
11 ; ann. 1610 • s. s. Malay, 417, i ; ann. 

1653 : a,v. 382, iij ann, 1665 ; a v. Mugg, 
455, 11 , s. V. Padre, 497, i, twice. 

Indies applied to Ameiica ; s. v 333, i ; ann. 
1563 . s, V, 833, i. 

Indigo , 5 V. 333, ii, 808, ii, a. v. Anile, 22, i, 

, 3 times, see 22, ii, footnote, twice, a. v. Latteeal, 
390, li, a. V. Lilac, 394, i , ann 80-90 and 
1298 ; a, v. 334, i ; aim. 1420 : a. o. Cambay, 


115, 1 ; ann. 1638 * a. v. Anile, 22, ii ann, 
1665 ' a. V. Bafta, 35, ii ; ann 1670 : a. v. 
334, 1 , twice ; aim. 1878 : a. v. Churr, 169 n ► 
ann. 1881 : a. v. 334, i, twice. 

Indigofera tinctoria ; a v. Indigo, 333, ii. 
Indigo-Planter ; a. v Outcheiiy, 228, i. 
Indigo-planter ; a. v Anile, 22, i. 

Indike ; a. v. India, 330, i, twice 
’Indike ; B C. 300 ; a. v, India, 331, u, 
’IndikSs; ann. 545 • a. v. Suiath, 665, ii, 
’Indikon , a v. Indigo, 333, ii, 808, ii , ann. 60 = 
a V. ludigo, 333, li. 

^Indikon melan , ann. 80-90 *■ s. y Indigo, 384, i, 
Indique; ann. 1610 • s. v. Anile, 22, ii. 
Indische; a, v. Tuikey, 720, i. 

Indische liaen ; ann 1627 : a. v Tuikey, 720, i. 
Indistanni , aim. 1653 * a. v. Ach/ir, 3, i, a-, n. 
Hindostanee (a), 317, i, a. o. Mussulman, 
462, i, a. y. Hanger, 806, i. 

Indo ; B 0 20 : a. y Indian (Mahout), 383, 
ii ; ann 1572 • s. v. India, 832, li. 
Indo-Olima; a y, Camboja, 115, i, twice, a. y. 
Champa, 140, i, a. y. Devil Worship, 289, i, 
a. V. Jhoom, 851, ii, a. y. Macheen, 405, ii, 
406, 1 , a. y. Shan, 622, i (twice) and ii, 
a. V Varella, 733, li, a. y. Munneepoie, 
826, li ; ami. 1541 : a. y. Abada, 1, i ; ann. 
1608 • a, y Champa, 140, n, twice. 
Indo-Chinese ; a v. Betel, 67, ii, a. y. Caffer, 

108. 11, a. y. Champa, 140, i, a. y Cowry, 208, ii, 
a. y. Factory, 264, 11 , a.v. Gautama, 279, ii, 
a. y. Lungooty, 400, ii, a. y. Mandarin, 

420. 11 , a. y. Muchan, 453, ii, a y. Muntree, 
458, 1 , a. y. Pali, 605, ii, a y Pia, 551, i, a. v. 
Raja, 571, r, a, v. Shaman, 620, ii, a. v, Siam, 
631, ii, a. y Talapoin, 677, i, a. y. Tee, 698, li, 
a. V, Tomback, 708, i, a. y. Upper Roger, 
732, ii, a. v. Muimeepore, 826, ii, twice, »► 
Numerical Affixes, 832, ii. 

Tndof ; a. v. India, 330, i 

Tndoi j ann 140 : a. v India, 331, ii. 

’Indon; aim 143; a v India, 331, ii. 
Indo-Portuguese ; ann. 1817 ’ a. v. Topaz, 
712, ii. 

’Indds ; a v. India, 330, i, 331, ii. 
Indo-Seythians ; ann. 1838 . a. v. Afghdu, 5, i. 
’Indoskuthi'a 5 ann 150; a. v. Surath, 665, u. 
'Indoskuthias ; ann. 150 . a. o Lar (a), 386, i. 
Indostan; a. n. Kling, 372, ii, a. v. Moprs, The, 
447, ii; arm. 1616; a. v, Hindostanee (b), 
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317, 1 , ann. 1660* s v Oanaut, 118, u, ami. 
1663 ; s. V. Hmdostan (a), 316, ii ; ann 
1664 s V. Oandahar (a), 771, ii, s. « Cowry, 
785, 11 ; ann 1665 1 s v. Hindostaii (a), 316,ii, 
s, V Macheen, 820, ii, 821, i ; ann. 1672 
s V. Hmdostan (a), 316, ii ; ann. 1673 s. v 
Hindostanee (b), 317, i, a v. Punch, 559, i; 
ann. 1677 * s. v. Hindostanee, 806, ii ; ann. 
1685* s V Hindostanee, 317, li, ann 1760: 
s. «. Vedas, 735, 115 ann 1763: s. 0 . Hindos- 
tanee, 317, u, s. V. Moollah. 443, li, s. v 
Pagoda, 501,1; ann. 1770. s u. Hmdostan 
(a), 316, 11 , ann. 1774: s v. Choky, 158, 11 ; 
ann. 1781 * s v Jungle-Teriy, 360, 1 ; ann 
1783* s. V Hmdostan (a), 316, n. 

Tndostan , ann. 1553 • 5 i; Hmdostan (a), 316 , 11 
Indostana, ann. 1778 ‘S.v. Hindostanee, 317, u, 
s V. Mort-de-chien, 450, u. 

Indostane; ann. 1616 ; s. v. Pundit, 561, i. 
Indostaneis, s. v. India, 381, ii. 

Indostans ; s. v. Moors, The, 447, 1 , ann, 1772 : 

s. V Hindostanee, 317, h. 

Indostanura, ann. 1777 * a. v. Hindostanee, 817, 
11 . 

Indosthan, ann. 1638* a v Vanjaras, 88, ii. 
Indou; ann. 1653; s, v Chintz, 155, 11 , v. 
Pakeer, 265, 1 , a. v Hindoo, 316, 1 , a. v Hin- 
dostanee (a), 317 , 1 , s. V. Sura, 664, i, a. v. 
OoDgo-bundei*, 783, 1 , a v. Goodry, 802, i, a v 
Hoonimaun, 807, 11 , a v. Klui4j, 813, 1 . 

Indod , ann. 140 . s. v. India, 331, n. ^ 

’Indou ; ann. 150; a. v. Surath, 665, li. 

India; s 15 Pra, 551,i,s.«J. Elephant, 795, i, 
aim. 1810: s v. Chowiy, 165, 11 . 

Indraghiri , a. v» Factory, 264, li. 

Indranee ; ann. 1810 ; a. v. Ohowry, 165, ii. 
Indrapore ; a. v. Factory, 264, ii. 

Indu; ann. 1563; s. v. Hindoo, 315, n, s.v. 

Hindostan (a), 316, ii. - 

Indus, s.fl. Bilooch, 7l,i, s.y Oooly, 192, 1 , 
s. V. Biul-Sind, 247, i, see 253, i, footnote, 
a. V. Goo]ui,296, 1 , s, Hilsa, 314, 11 , see 

330, 1 , footnote, s. v. India, 330, u, twice, 

331, 1 , twice, s. 15 . Jam, 342, i, a. v. Jelum, 
350 ! i, a. V. Kaunta, 363, li, s. I^ar (b), 
386, 1 , a. V. Larry-bunder, 387, u, a. v. 
Mangroye, 426, ii, a. v. Polo, 544, li, s. v. 
Punjaub, 561, li, 5 times, 662, i, a. v. Seemul, 
-610, ii, s. V. Sind, 634, i, a. v. Sucker-Bucker, 
652, 11 , twice, s. v. Swatch, 672, 1 , s. v. 


Teapoy, 692, 1 , s 25 . Tibet, 698, i, s » Pawnee, 
Kalla, 842, 11 , s. v. Sutledge, 859, 1 ; B. C. 
20 : a. 15 . Indian (Mahout), 333, u, twice ; 
B. C. 300: a. -y. India, 331, h , ann 60* 
s. V. Sugar, 655, 1 , ann, 80-90 : s. v 
Indigo, 334, i, a. v. Koot, 375, u , ann. 
630: a. V. Peshawur, 531, u, ann. 700: 
a 15 . Dm, 246, 11 , s. 15 Diul-Sind, 24/, 1 ; 
ann. 940 . a v Punjaub, 562, 1 ; ann, 1020 : 
a V. Sutledge. 859, 1 , ann. 1030. s.v. Outch, 
222,1,5.15. Larry-bundei , 387, 11 ; ann 1205: 
s V India, 332. 1 , ann 1519 a v Ehmoceios, 
848, 11 , ann. 1558; a v Diul-Sind, 247, ii, 
twice, a 15 Nugguicote, 483, i, ann. 1572 and 
1577: a. 15 India, 332, 11 ; ann. 1648 : a v 
Punjaub, 562, 1 ; ann 1650 . a v. Diul-Sind, 
247, 11 , ann 1665 : a v Hmdostan (a), 316, 11 , 
a V. Afghan, 754, 11 ; ann 1690 : a 15. 
Serang, 615, li, ann 1721* a 0 . Bohea, 
691, 1 ; ann. 1727* a 15 Catch, 222, 11 ; ann. 
1753. a. V Oospetii, 784, i, a v Hindoo 
Koosh, 806, li, a. v. Sncker-Bucker, 858, li, 
a. V, Sutledge, 859, u , ann. 1754 • a. v. 
Peshawai, 843, 1 , ann 1770 . a. v. Hmdostan, 
(a), 316, 11 , 8 . V. Vedas, 735, ii, ann. 1771: a. v. 
Zend, 869, li; ann. 1793* a. v. Sutledge, 
869, ii ; ann. 1813 : a. v. Larry-bunder, 388, i ; 
ann. 1842 : a. v. Peon, 529, 1 ; ann. 1877 . 
s, V Swatch, 672, 1 . 

Indus Delta ; ann 90 : a. v. Bdellium, 57, i ; 

ann. 1727 . a. 15. Dubber, 263, u. 

Industam, ann, 1563: a. v. Hindoostan (a), 
316, li. 

Industaa ; ann. 1727 : a. v. Hindostanee, 317, 
ii, a. ». Jask, 346, i, a, v. Mogul, The Great, 
437, II. 

Industani , ann. 1663 : a. v. Mufty, 826, i. 
Ingelee , ann. 1686 : a. v. Hidgelee, 314, li. 
Ingeli ; ann. 1753 : a. v. Kedgeree, 812, ii, twice. 
Ingelie ; ann. 1758 : a. v. Hidgelee, 314, ii. 
Ingellee ; ann, 1684 : a. v. Kedgeree, 364, li ; 

ann. 1784 : s.v. Hidgelee, 314, li. 

Ingellie ; ami. 1727 ; a. v. Hidgelee, 314, ii, 
8. V. Kedgeiee, 364, ii, 

Ingeram , a. v, Factory, 264, i. 

Inglees ] s.v. 334, ii. 

Ingha , a. v. Inglees, 334, li. 

Inglis ; a v. luglees, 334 ii. 

Ingot; a v. Flowered- Silver, 271, i; ann. 1020; 
a. V, Maund, 431, ii. 
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Ingu; ann 1611: s. v. Hing, 318, ii. 

Inhame ; ann 1613 : v, Tam, 745, i, twice. 
Iniama j ann, 1600 : s. v. Sweet Potato, 673, ii, 
s V, Yam, 745, i 

Initiated; ann. 1853 : s. v. Bora, 80, ii. 

Iniza Malmaluco ; ann. 1553 : s. v. Cotamalnco, 
785, 1. 

Iniza Malmulco ; ann. 1653 : s. v. Cotamalnco, 
785,1 

Injaram ; s. v. Godarery, 802, i. 

Injerara ; s. v Madapollam, 406, ii 
Insaf j s V Moonsiff, 445, i. 

Insha; s. v. Moonshee, 444, li 
Interlope ; ana 1730 : s. v. Interloper, 335, i. 
Interloper, s. v. 334, ii, 808, ii; ann. 1627 * s. v. 
334,11; ann 1680: s v 808, ii ; ann. 1681 
andl682 : s. v. 334, li , anu. 1683 : s. v 334, ii, 
808, 11 , 3 times ; anu 1719 : s. v. 334, ii, 
twice ; ann. 1812 : a. ». 809, i. 

Interlope® ; ann. 1694 : s. v. 809, i. 

In-tn ; ann. 650 : a. v. India, 332, i. 

Inverno j ann. 1567 s. v. Winter, 740, ii. 
’lodsaph I 8. V. Buddha, 90, ii. 

’lobdres ; s.v. Jumna, 358, i. 
loghe ; ann, 1510 : s. v, Jogee, 352, i. 
logue ; ann. 1603 ; s. v. Vedas, 785, i. 
lohns, St. ; ann. 1630 : s. v. Saint John’s, 591, 
i. 

Ipecacuanha ; s. v. Ipecacuanha (Wild), 835, i, 
twice. 

Ipecacuanha (Wild) j e. v. 335, i. 

Ipo; s. V. Upas, 726, li, 727, i, see 728, ii, foot- 
note, twice; ann 1681 : s' v. Upas, 730, i, 
twice; ami. 1704: s. v. Upas, 730, n, ann. 
1810 : s. u. Upas, 732, i. 

Ipu ; ann. 1712 : s. v Upas, 731, i. 

Irabatty ] s.v. Cosmin, 201, i 

Irak; ami. 1166': s. v. Punkah (b), 563, li. 

’Irak; ann ISOO . s. v. Mabar, 401, ii 
’Irak , aim. 930 : 8. v Orange, 491, i ; ann. 940; 
s. V. Teak, 693, i. 

Irak tomans; ann. 1550: s ®. Ashrafee, 28, i. 
Iran ; ann. 1599 : s. v. Saint John’s, 591, i ; 
ann. 1788 s. v. Consumah, 191, i , ann. 1813 • 

5. V Bulbul, 96, i; ann. 1814: s v Cashmere, 
130, 1 , aim. 1884 : s v, Zend, 870, i, twice. 
Iran ; ann 1590 . «, v, Pardsli, 266, ii, s, v. 
Mango, 424, i ; ann. 1617 : s. ®. Tobacco, 
705, u. 

Iranian ; s. ». Zend, 868, i and ii. 


Iiavi Oorttan ; ann. 774 ; s. Oranganoie 
211, ii. ’ 

Iiawa , ann. 1020 : s. v. Punjaub, 562, i, 
Irawadi; s. v. Ava, 30, li, s. v Bamd, 42 i 
twice, s. V. Basseiii (2), 63, ii, s. v Burria’ 
100, 11 , twice, s V Chiamay, 145, ii, a. 
Ohma-Buokeer, 158, i, s v. Earth-oil, 258 ii 
s. V, Hilsa, 314, li, s. -y. Mandalay, 420 i 
twice, s. V. Pegu, 525, i, s.v. Shan, 622,*ii| 
s V. Taking, 676, i, s. v. Tarouk, 686, i, I v. 
Tenasserim, 696, ii, s v. Alguada, 755, ii, s.v. 
Munneepoie, 826, ii, ann. 1855: s. v Tee 
694. i. 

Iiawadi Delta, s. v Cosmin, 200, li, s. v. 

Martaban, 428, i 
Iraya; s v. Hirava, 319, i 
Ircara; ann. 1747 : s v. Hurcaira, 807, u 
Inna ; s. v Rnnn (of Cutcli), 585, i. 

Irina ; s. v, Runn (of Outcli), 585, i 
Tnnon; ann 80-90: s. v. Rnnn (of Ontch) 
585, i. 

Irmanas, sete, s v Scychelle Islands, 616, ii, 
Irmanos, sete ; «. v. Seychelle Islands, 616, u. 
Iron-wood ; s. v. 335, i. 

Irrawaddy ; a v. Cosmin, 201, i. 

Irrawattee ; ann. 1836 ; 8. v, Polo, 544, u. 

Isaac ; ann. 1673 a. v. Eed, 259, i. 

I?aba’ , a. v. Jam, 809, u, 3 times. 

I-say ; s. v. 335, i. 

Isays , s. V. I-say, 335, i. 

Isfahan, s. v. Koshoon, 375, n; ann 1754: 
a. V. Carboy, 772, ii. 

Isfahani ; ann. 1150 : a v. Suclai, 653, i. 

Ishauh ; aim. 1673 : s. v. Eed, 269, i. 

Ishera ; ann. 1827; s. ®. Juggurnaut, 357, i. 
Ishmael ; a. v, Eed, 259, i. 

Ishmaelites ; ann 866 : s. v. Gallevat (a), 
276, 1. 

Iskandar Muda ; s. v Sumatia, 657, u 
Iskardo , aim. 1848 : s, v. Polo, 545, i, 

Iskat ; 8. V 335, i, 

Tskender Doulcarnam ; ann. 1726 ; s. v. Sunder- 
bunds, 660, ii. 

Iskcnderie ;anii. 1726 :s. v. Sunderbiinds,661,i. 
Islam i s.v. Hiudki, 315, ii, s. v. Moor, 445, ii, 
8. V. Panthay, 510, ii, s. v. Pasei, 517, i, 
8, V. Suttee, 667, ii ; ann. 1247 : s, v. Siwalik, 
640, ii ; ann 1300 : s v. Jezya, 351, i ; ann. 
1311: s. V. Lingam, 394, ii; ann. 1620; s,v. 
Bora, 80, ii j aim. 1877 ; s, v. Ryot, 588, i. 
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Islam , ann 1300-1310 : s. v. Siwalik (a), 641, i ; 
aiin. 1309 ; s. v, Telmga, 694, i. 

Islam, s V. Caffei, 108, i, o. Dinar, 245, i, 
s. V. Imaum, 328, li ; aim. 590 : &. v. India, 
332, i , ann. 1340 ; s, r. Cootub, The, 195, i. 

Islamabad, aim. 1776 : e. v Overland, 495, ii. 

Islamism , ann. 1570 : « Crangauore, 211, 
li ; aim. 1612 : s, v. Mandarin, 421, i'. 

Islamisme ; s v. Zumbooruck. 751, i. 

Island of Barley ; ann. 150 ; s. v. Java, 347, i. 

Isle Haute ; ann. 1701 : s. t>. Narcondam,829,i. 

Isle o’ bats ; s. v. Allahabad, 8, i. 

Isle of Gems ; s. v Ceylon, 138, ii, twice. 

Isle of Rubies , s.v. Oejlon, 138, u. 

Ismaehte ; s. r. Slieeah, 625, i. 

Israaeliyah ; ann. 1853 ; s. v. Bora, 80, ii. ’ 

Ismail, ann. 1815: s. v. Kuz/.ilbash, 380, i, 
ann. 1853; s v Bora, 80, li. 

Isma’il ; s v Sophy, 648, i and ii (twice). 

lemaillsj s.v. Bora, 80, i. 

Ismailiyali ; s. v. Boia, 80, i. 

Isonandra Gutta ; s. v. Gutta Percha, 809, i ; 
ann. 1868; s v. Gutta Percha, 804, ii 

Ispahan; 155, ii, footnote, s. v. Factoiy, 264, i, 
s. «. Ghilzai, 283, i ; ann 1620 ; s. v Radaiee, 
570, i ; aim 1621 ; s. v. Daidga, 230, i, «. v. 
Cuscuss, 787, i ; ann. 1624 ; s v. Bulgar, 96, i ; 
ann, 1677 and 1682 : s. v, Cheenar, 143, i ; 
ann. 1711 : s. v. Maund, 432, i ; ann. 
1726 : s, V. Parsee, 516, n ; ann. 1826 ; s. v 
Chouse, 164, li. 

Ispahaun ; aim. 1677 ; s. v. Cheenar, 143, i. 

Ispodio di canna ; s. v. Tabasheer, 674, ii. 

Issoure Vedam ; ann. 1726 : s. v. Vedas, 
735, i. 


Istabl , s.v. Istubbul, 335, ii. 

Istakhar ; ann. 1884 : s v Zend, 870, u 
Istam ; aim. 1563 • s. v. Hindostan (a), 316, ii. 
Istambfil ; ann 1781: s. v. Roomee, 850, li. 
Istilahi ; s. v Jam, 809, i. 

Istoop ; s.v 335, i. 

Istubbul , s V. 335, i. 

Iswara Siva , ann. 1835 : s. v. Siw.'vhk, 642, li. 
Itchebo ; ann 1616 : s, v. Kobaiig, 374, i. 
Iticacullee ; ann. 1800 : s. r. Laterde, 390, i. 
’Itr ; s. V. Otto, 494, i, 

Itsi-bfi , s. V Itzeboo, 335. ii. 

Itzebo; s. v, Itzeboo, 809, i , ann. 1726 ; s.v. 

Kobang, 374, i. 

Itzeboo , s. V. 335, li, 809, i. 
luaaa; s v. Guana, 304, i; ann. 1535: s. v. 
Guana, 304, i. 

Incca; ann. 1616; s v. Pariah, 514, t. 
ludia ; ann. 1522 : s. i\ Judea, 355, ii, s. r 
Siam, 632, i. 

Iflchi ; s r. Jnnk, 360, ii. 
ludeum ; ann 433-40 : s. v Indian, 333, i. 
luucalao ; ann 1539 : s v. Junk-Ceylon, 361, u. 
lunck ; ann. 1680 ; s v. Junk, SGI, i. 
lunco; ann. 1591: s. v Junk, 361, i. 
luncum ; ann. 1549 s. v. Junk, 361, i. 
lunke , aim. 1560; s v. Lauteas, 385, i. 
lunkeon , ann. 1638 ; s. v. Jimkeou, 362, i. 
lurebasso; aun 1613 ; s. v. Jaribatsso, 36*2, i. 
Ivory ; ann. 920; s. v. Calay, 111, i. 
lya ; ann. 1779 ; s. v. Aya, 759, i. 
lyaltimishj s. v. Rupee, 585, u. 

Izam Maluco; s. v. 809, i; ann. 1543 : s. v. 
Ootamaluco, 784, li, 785, i, twice. 


Izarees; s. v. Piece-goods, 585, ii, 
(To be continued.) 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


TRANSLITERATION INTO EUROPEAN 
CHARACTERS. 

TO THE EDITOE. 

SiE, — I have been recently obliged to examine 
the method of transliteiation of Sanskrit char- 
acters into English adopted by the Royal Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, as I had to follow it in the 
transliteration of the Sanskrit and vernacular 
terms in some Archseological papers But in 
following this method, I found the discrepancies 
noted below, and was about to addiess this letter 


to you for your kind insertion in your Journal, 
so that Oriental scholars might do the needful in 
the matter, when I fortunately happened to read 
the letter from Mr. Syam Sundar Das on page 19 
of your issue of January last. 

I agree with him in most of his views and 
should be glad if his suggestions are upheld and 
a more correct method of transliteration is 
decided on. 

Sanskrit^ — English d. The correct English 
pionunoiation of the letter d, being as in "do, did. 
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deed,'’ does not, as is supposed, really represent 
the correct pronunciation of the Sanskrit letter^ 
The correct pronunciation of the Sanskrit d 
under reference is more hke the English th in 
“ than, that, these, those.” 

Sansknt ?r — English t The correct English 
pionunciation of the letter t, being as m “ to, too, 
tin,” does not represent the correct pronunciation 
of the Sansknt letter ff, as is supposed The 
correct pi*onunciation of the Sanski'it letter ?T 
under refeienee, is more like the English th in 
“ thin, thick, thatch ” 

S is represented by d. The dot under the d 
is unnecessary, for the correct pronunciation of 
the Sansknt letter is d as pronounced in “ do, 
did, done, deed,” which the English lettei d, 
by itself, and without any symbol added to it, 
can represent 

? is represented by t. There is no necessity 
for a dot under the t, for the correct pronuncia- 
tion of the Sanskiit letter is as in **tin, to, too,*> 
which the letter t, by itself, without any symboli- 
cal dot added to it, can represent. 

^ — 0 . The correct pronunciation of e, being 
as in “ circle, Ceylon, cent, cylinder,” does not 
represent the coireot pronunciation of the Sanskrit 
letter % which ip as in oh in church, cht^, 
cheek, child ” 

These difficulties might be obviated by adopting 
the proposed symbols as follows — 

... ch 
^ ... ch 
2- ... t 


ar ... t 
S'... d 
S... d 

rT ... th— like th in thick, thin, thatch, 

«r ... th or th 

^ ... th— like th in than, that, those. 

.. dh, as m Dharmavai am, Dhaiwar 

Tours faithfully, 

0 Srinivasa Aiyangab, 
Pandit, 

O^cfi of the Superintendent, Ai chceoloqical 
Swvey (Madras and Cooig), 

Comp Madras, 

16th March, 1905. 

ITote by the Editor*. 

The receipt of such lettei s as the above is a 
good sign, as it shows that jpandits are now talmig 
a real interest in the repiesentation of 
vernacular by European chaiacters. I cannot, 
however, agiee with the writer The Indian 
t and d, in either variety, is not in fact the 
European t and d. The two varieties have been 
rendered by t and d and by t and d as being the 
neaiest respectively to European ears I agree 
with the writer that ? 3“ S' S’ are nearer the 
European t pnd d than q* f but as neither aie 
accurately t and d, it is hardly worth while now 
to alter an old convention. The representation 
of and ^ by c and ch is due to a well-known 
European convention for rendeiing the sound of 
the English ch and is more convenient on the 
whole than oh and chh, which, after aU, suit the 
pronunciation of one European language only 
(English) of those symbols. 


MISCELLANEA. 


ODSTOMA.BT LAW BEOARDING SUCCESSION 
IN RULING EAMILTES OF THE 
PANJAB HILL STATES 

There are striking differences in the customs 
which govern suceesBion m ruling familieB of 
the States in the Fanjab and those of 
oeitainother States in India, snch as ManipHrapd 
M4Ur Kotla (see ante, Yol XX. p 422 and 
Yol. XYIII. pp. 328—30),^ In the former ptriet 
primogeniture ie the rule, but this rule is 
Bubject to certain principles Some of these 
I hope to discuss in a subsequent note. 

There is, ho wever, one principle which emerges 
pretty clearly from the historical records of t^e 
Panjab Hdl States. I: maybe ca^Jed ‘be prin- 
ciple of the ‘res judicata,’ and is this — that 


an heir once designated is the heir-apparent, 
and remains so whatever may happen. 

lUUBtratiou I. — R3,ja Umm$d Singh of 
Ohamba (A, D. 1748 — 64) used to live much at 
Rdjnagar instead of OhambS. InA. D. 1755 one 
of his rdnis there gave bu’th to a child, Rdj Smgh, 
who was atonce acknowledged as the heir-apparent. 
Next day the news arrived of the birth, at Chamber, 
of another son, who was bom a few hours before 
Raj Singb. The point was referred to the pandits, 
wbo decided in favour of Raj Singh 

niuatration II. •*- Kahan Ohand, the 11th R&j& 
of KahMr, had two wives, princesses of KdM and 
B&gbal. The former first gave biith to a son 
and the latter also had a son a few daj^s later. lip. 


1 Cf ante, Yol. XXI p 286 If 
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the rejoicings -which ensued on the biith of the 
eldei boy, no one thought of cairying the news of 
his birth to the who chanced to be absent at 
Hdnigarh, but the birth of the second son was 
promptly notified to him and he at once declared 
that this boy was bis heir. This declnration pre- 
cluded him from acknowledging the Kdiii Edni’s 
son, though the elder, as his heir, when he heaid of 
his birth. The boys were named Ajit Singh and 
Ajai Singh, and on the latter’s accession in Sam- 
bat 1156, the former, accompanied by bis younger 
brother T^gh Ohand, went to Hmdfir, then held 
by a Biahman rulei, Handd by name, and, 
dispossessing him of that teiritory, founded the 
State of Hmdur 01 Nalagarh 
Exception. — Bikram Chand, like his ancestor 
Kdhan Ohand, had two wives, the pimcess of 
K^ngra, and a princess of Baghal. Both gave 
biith to sons, and the BS,ghal RAni obtamed 
for heis, though the younger hy a few days, 
the nomination to the thione, but the KS,ngrS. 
B-ani succeeded in getting it cancelled. The 
E,a]& lived with the Kangri Bani and bep sons, 
Sult&n Ohand and Maidal, at Sonfilt, while the 
Bfiighal RSni’s sons, MisripA and KSahab, lived at 
Bahd-durgarh Fort, now in the Baghal State 
Bikram Ohand placed his son SnMn Ohand on 
the throne at KStgayh Fort in his lifetime in 
Sambat 1650, hut the BSghal Rfi-ni’s sons raised 
a rebellion, and Sultan Ohand had to seek refuge 
in Kdngtfi,, whence he retuined with a force 
which enabled him to defeat his half-hiothei-s. 


This principle piohably explains, or at least 
illuminates, the following incident in the 
history of the KatOeh R&ja,s of Kangrk: — 
Half Ohand, Rajfi of KAngra, was out hunting in 
the neighbourhood of Haisai, a village of Gollr, 
still famous for its extensive woods stocked with 
vaiious kinds of game By some mishap he fell 
mto a dry well unobseived by bis companions, who, 
after a long and fiuitless search, retunied to 
Kangra fully impressed with the belief that he 
had become the victim of a beast of piey Hts 
loss was mourned as one who was dead, and his 
brother Karam Ohand ascended the thione But 
Hari Ohand was still alive. After the lapse of 
seveial days he was discovered and extricated by 
some shepherds, from whom he learned the stoiy 
of his biothei’s accession. His position was 
embarrassing; his name had been effaced fiom 
the rolls of the living, and another luled in his 
stead A return to Kdngra would cause obvious 
confusion, so he generously resolved not to 
attempt the 1 ecovery of his bu-th-i ight Selecting 
a spot on the banks of the BAn Gsngd opposite 
Gni5r, he built the town and fortress of Haripur, 
called after himself, and njade it the head-quai’ters 
of a separate principality Thus, the elder hi other 
reigned at Haiipur op a small scale, while the 
younger sat, without real right, on the throne of 
the Katocbes ” — Massy’s Chiefs and Families of 
!}7oie in the Punjab, pp 357-8. 

H. A Bose. 

28th May, 1904 


BOOK-NOTICE, 


Tjandi Djaoo • Arohaeologisoh Onderzoek op Java en 
Madura. — I BesohrijTing, van de mine bij de desa 
Toempang, genaamed Tjandi Djago in de Besidentis 
Pasoeroean ’S-Gravenhage 1904, 

Ddbing the last thirty yeais or so, the Dutch 
Government has done much for the illustration 
of the archaeology of Java, it is not necessary 
to enumerate here the valuable series of works 
in which the results have been published hut 
we may mention the gieat work on Boid-BMto, 
with an atlas of 393 beautiful drawings by 
Mr P 0. Wilsen, on large sheets, some of them 
double. This splendid woik was published in 
1874 under the orders of the Minister foi the 
Colonies, by Dr. G Leemans, the head of the 
Leiden Museum of Antiquities, with letterpress 
both in Dutch and French. In 1891 was issued, 
hy the Batavian Society of Arts and Sciences, 
J "W. IJzeiman’s Besohrijving der Oudheden 
nabij de Grens der Besidenties Soeoakarta en 
JDjogdjakarta, — a monograph illustrated hy fifteen 
photographs and an atlas of thiity large folding 
platies, giving eyeiy detail of all architectural 


features with complete measurements This was 
followed in 1893 hy Dr. Groneman’s Tjandi 
Paramhanam ojp Midden Java, na de Ontgraving, 
with a poitfolio of sixty-two photographs and 
descriptive text. Again, in 1903, B. Kersjes and 
0. den Hamer prepared for the Batavian Society 
a smaller woik — De Tjandi Mendoet voor de 
Restanratie, with twenty-two plates, mostly 
photographic. These publications are pioduced 
on thoroughly scientific lines and seem to leave 
httle to be improved on. 

But the Dutch Government have wisely con 
sidered that a systematic organisation of qualified 
experts was required to continue the work and 
that it could most satisfactorily he canaed 
out undei' the direction of a Commission of 
scientific scholars to advise and direct the surveys. 
This was a most excellent idea, as it piovides 
that the surveys are duly controlled, neither 
hy the tastes and ideas of a single mind nor 
subjected to uninformed secretariat interference. 
Accoi’diugly, in May 1901, a Commission was 
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sanctioned, and the Colonial Minister nominated 
to it. Such men as Piofessois H Kern and 
J G. Speyer, Messis J W IJzerman, G P, 
Eouffaer, &c, with Dr J L A Biandea as 
executiTe arcLseologisfc, assisted by H L Ley die 
Melville as aicliitectuial surveyoi, and J Knebel 
Tins lii&t volume of the Survey is pioof of the 
wisdom of this anangement as well as of the 
high qualifications of the executive stafl it is 
a model foi all such woik. 

The volume is devoted to the complete sniwey 
of one Tinned temple, dating from about the 
middle of the 13th centiny, whose extieme 
dimensions do not exceed SO feet by 46 The 
illustiation 8 follow a well-devised scheme first 
a map — of the section of country to 15 8 miles 
to an inch ( 1/1,000,000 ) ; second, of Malang and 
its envuons to five times the fiist scale j and then 
of Desa Toempang in which Tjandi Djago is 
situated, to a scale of 1/7500, or 203 yards to an 
inch 

The lithographed aichitectuial drawings, con- 
sisting of plans, elevations, sections, contouis of 
mouldings, staiis, &c,, are all laid down to com- 
modious scales on a decimal basis . — thus, the 
giound plan and longitudinal section is to 
1/100 i eleven drawings of elevations and sections 
of details, shime, &c, to 1/40; eight drawings of 
profiles of mouldings, image pedestal, &c , to 
1/20, and two to 1/10 This airangemeut enables 
the reader at once to measuie all dimensions 
as he may choose, in feet or m meties, and the 
height and piojection of eveiy moulding is 
mailced on the profiles in centimetres, as well as 
the prmcipal dimensions on all the di awmgs. This 
IS an excellent feature, as it supplies the dimen- 
sions at a glance, and makes it unnecessary to 
cumbei the text with many of them. These 
measurements being inseiied in the ongmals, 
made in the field, also precludes the mistakes 
occasionally aiising fiom affixing wrong scales 
when failing out the diawings in office The 
lithographs fill twenty-five plates— eight of them 
on folding sheets A general plan on a scale of 
1/60 supplies a complete index to the various 
compaitments and sculptures lef erred to in the 
text, and shows by other numerals the exact 
position of every one of upwards of two hundred 
and sixteen photographs — out of the 253 that 
follow on a hundred and two plates. These 
represent every foot of sculpture upon the base- 
ments and walls, with every statue,— the latter 
in two or moio positions and on a large scale 
The device by which ready and accurate reference 


to so numerous a series of details has been 
secuied is simple and perfect : the outline plan 
gives the position of eveiy sculptuie or moulding, 
and a small boaid with ledges, on which 
sepal ate cards with figuies can be leadily placed 
piovides the photographer with the means of 
placing the seiial number just below or above 
the sculpture to be represented. With this he 
has also placed a meti e-rod on every piece, so as 
not to mteifere with the pattein, and as the 
surfaces pjiotogi-aphed extend on an aveiage to 
fiom 4 or 5feet each in length, the representalions 
are equivalent to diawings to scale, but far excel 
themin accuiacy of delineation, whilst theie is 
also a great saving in expense 

The making of a complete sui vey of an ancient 
monument in this way is most satisfactory 
wheiever possible. Fiom these drawings and 
photogi'aphs It would be possible to consti uct a 
perfect model of Tjaudi Djago, and, though this 
IS not the object, the Ml iJlustiation will be of 
immense value m the fuithei woik of the smvey 
both foi mythological and historical companson 
with other temples. Often it is found that, 
however careful and instinctive a partial smvey 
may be, the student is left at a loss for want of 
some detail that would have been included had 
the survey been as complete as this is; and m 
some instances a later additional photograph may 
upset some previous conclusion 

This feuivey has followed up those previously 
refeiied to, and upon the same thorough system 
nothing 13 omitted, the orientation is always 
prominently indicated, and the letterpiess, by 
Dr J. L A. Biandes,^ is scholaily and fully 
informed. 

The Commission in Netherlands India has 
fuither added ten quaiteily lepoits for 1901- 
1903, issued by the Batavian Society of Arts and 
Sciences, and containing supplementary papers, 
mostly by Heei J. Knebel, on separate monuments, 
sculptures in museums, &c , — all excellently 
illustrated and of much interest to the Tudiflu 
antiquaiy, for the Java statues are those of 
readily recognised members of the Hindfi and 
Buddhist pantheons. The only drawback to the 
English student is that the text is in Dutch, 
which IS but little used among us . a Erench 
version of it, as in the work on Boro-BMfir, 
would have been a boon to many. Apart 
from this, as the results of a thoroughly scientific 
archaeological survey, this volume is of the 
highest chaiacter and value. 


J. B. 

1 SiBoe writing the above, we regret to leam that the acoomphbhed scholar and arohajologist - Dr J L. 
. lan ea w o was diieoting the eseontion of this survey, has died at Wellroden in Java, 20th June last, at 

tnfi efLlMX n.(Ta nf AR \ an -nt* 
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THE COPPER AGE AND PREHISTORIC BRONZE IMPLEMENTS OF INDIA. 

BY VIITCENT A SMITH, M A., T 0 S. (Betd ) 

{With a Ma^t, five Tiates, and fan,' Wooded^,) 

part I. 

The Copper Age. 

I NDIA had no Bronze Age,* tliat is to say, she never passed throngh a stage of civilization 
marked by the general employment of bronze, an alloy of copper and tin, for the manu- 
factare of sneh implements «.nd weapons as have been made ordinarily of iron or steel since the 
beginning of the present Iron Age. India had her Stone Age ; the Neolithic Period of which is 
clearly commemorated by a multitude of celts, bammer-stones, and the like, bearing a general 
and close resemblance to objects of the same kinds found in Europe and other parts of the 
world. The earlier Palaeolithic Period, the existence of whioii in Europe is demonstrated by 
the abundant relics discovered in the river-drifts and bone-eaves, is not well marked in India, 
and has not been proved except in the south, where it seems to have been separated from the 
Neolithic Period by a wide interval. In Southern India the Neolithic Period, during which 
every-day tools and w^eapons were made of stone, highly finished, and often finely polished, 
passed directly into the Iron Age ; or in other words, the people who were in the habit of 
using stone axes and arrow-heads adopted iron instead as soon as It became available. The 
•older elements of the existing Indian peoples, both in the north and south, apparently are the 
lineal descendants of the tribes who used stone implements and weapons of the Neolithic type. 
Bronze, which in most parts of Europe, and many regions of Asia and Africa, served to bridge 
over the transition from stone to iron, was either unknown, or very rarely used, in 
prehistoric India. The numerous bronze objects found in the megalithic tombs of the south 
•are prehistoric only in the sense that the history of the times when they were made has not been 
preserved ; but most of them are not of very remote date, and may be referred to the early 
centuries of the Christian era. They are contemporary, not with the relics of the Bronze Age in 
England, which date from about 1800 to 500 B. C., but with the remains of Roman and Saxon 
times. These comparatively modern bronze objects from the cemeteries of Southern 
India were made for purposes of luxury or ornament, and never include ordinary tools 
or weapons. They are of no significance as landmarks in the attempt to trace the evolution 
•of civilization in really ancient prehistoric times, as indicated by successive stages attained in 
the knowledge of metallurgic arts. The southern bronzes, therefore, will not be mentioned 
again in -this essay, which is devoted to the study of the earUeet metallic inventions 
which in India took the place of the stone material used during the Neolithic Period.^ 

A few specimens of Indian bronze, which may properly be termed prehistoric, as 
bating baick, perhaps, to 2000 B. C., are known ; hut are -of great rarity, numbering no more 
than SIX, so far as I am aware. These excessively rare objects, which will be discussed in the 
concluding seotiou of this essay, are not sufficient to establish the existence in India, as in 
Europe, of a Bronze Age, intervenang between the Neolithic Period and the Iron Age. Reasons 
will be given for believing that they were either imported, or produced in some casual manner, 
which does not imply a knowledge of the utility of bronze for everyday domestic and warlike 
purposes. In the South, as already observed, iron, when brought within the reach of the natives, 
probably through the agency of foreigners, was quickly appreciated, and substituted for the various 
kinds of stone previously in use, just as it has been substituted in oceanic islands during recent 
years. The South was isolated from overland communications with Northern India and the 
rest of the world by a broad and nearly impenetrable barrier of hilly jungle, and in early times 

See Mr B Svno&lPoote’BOataloffueiif thePreMftorie AntvquvHei, Oovmment Museum, Madras iMn^txas, 
H-ovemment Presa, 1901). The date aeaigned in the' text to tho sonthom lamaea is given on tiie anthorii^ of 
the label on the apeoimens in the Bnbah Mnaetmi, « • . . 
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depended almost wholly upon the sea for intercourse with other regions. The maritime 
commerce of the South Indian ports on any considerable scale probably does not go back 
to very remote ages, and it may well be doubted if iron was in common use in the South before 
600 or 700 B. 0. After the later of these two dates, the intrusive Northern races began to 
penetrate the natural defences of the Vindhyan ranges, and a certain amount of overland 
communication between the North and South was initiated. The knowledge of iron, which 
had been for long an article of common use in Northern India, must have been then earned 
down south by overland routes as well as by sea. I cannot pursue the problem of the date and 
circumstances of the substitution of iron for stone in Dravidian India furtber at present, 
and must be content with repeating the proposition that in that region probably weapons 
and tools of stone were gradually displaced by those of iron, under the iiaflluence of foreign 
example and teaching, from and after 700 B C.^ 

Although ayas, or ‘ metal,* when fitted with an epithet in the Rig V^da, is described as 
* reddish,’ and should therefore be interpreted as meaning ‘ copper, the use of iron in Northern 
India must certainly be carried back to very remote antiquity. The authors of the Atharva Veda 
knew aj/aSyOr metal, to be of two kinds, ‘dark’ and ‘reddish,’ and mnst accordingly be held to 
have been acquainted with both iron and copper. The Atharva V^da, winch is mentioned in the 
Satapatha and Taittiriya Brahmanas,as well as m the Ohhandogya Upanisbad, is certainly very 
old, and anterior to, or, at least, not later than, 1000 B. 0. The literary evidence, therefore, 
indicates that the introduction of iron into the north-west of India was subsequent to the 
composition of the Rig VMa and anterior to that of the Atharva VSda. It is certain that iron 
was well known in Babylonia from a veiy remote antiquity and that the primitive civilization 
of India was in large measure Babylonian, so that there is no diflScnlty in jtelieving in tbe early 
introduction of iron into the basin of the Indus from that of the Euphrates and Tigris.® 

But before iron came into general use m Northern India, probably at some time between 
3000 and 1000 B- C., the place which it now fills was talcen by copper, which continued to be 
for a long time tbe material from which ordinary tools and weapons were made. This essay 
will be primarily devoted to proving that m the greater part of Northern India 
a Copper Age intervened between the Neolithic Period and the Iron Age j and» 
secondarily, to proving that India had no Bronze Age. 

The existence of a Copper Age in India has not yet been generally acknowledged. 
3V[r. Read in his recent valuable work on the antiquities of the Bronze Age, refrains from 
a definite affirmation, and is content to make the cautious observation that certain facts 
“are held to prove the existence of a primitive copper age in Hindustan.” * 

The evidence, I think, fully warrants a positive assertion of tbe reality of an Indian 
Copper Age of considerable duration, during which the tools and weapons in daily use were made 
of practically pure copper. Recent researches have shown that there is nothing very surprising 


a Professor Bhandarfcar, who holds that Pflnini lived about 700 B C, or eveu earlier, shows that the great 

grammanaui does not indicate knowledge of any conntrioB farther south than Kaohohha, Avantl, Kosala, Kardsa, 
and Kalinga,the last-named of which was aceesaible by the eastern coast load, which turned the flank of the 
Vindhyan barrier But KfttyAyaua, who may bo supposed to have lived three centuries later, about 400 B. 0., 
was MCLuaiuW with the Chdlas and Pflndyas of the extreme south; and Patanjah, who certainly flourished im oad 
about 160 B . 0 , shows an intimate acquaintance with the South. The probability seems to be that “the Indian 

Aryaa had no knowledge of Southern India prior to the seventh century before Christ,” and that such knowledge 

was aoquired between the times of Panini and EfityAyana. Tha arguments adduced by Goldstucker and 
Bhandarkar for assigning an early date to Pdnini outweigh, in my ]Uiagment, those adduced by other scholars in 
favour of the comparatively late date, 300 B. 0., usuaBy assigned to him in modem European books. (See JSarlu 
Hutory of the Delian, 2nd Ed p 141, in Bomb, Gaz. Yol I Part II ) 

s statements oonoeming the Vedio use of the word ayae are given on the authority of Professor Maodonell 
{Sist. SansU Liter- p. 151). But he is undoubtedly mistaken in holding that ‘red,’ or ‘reddish* ayas meant 
bronze, which was never extensively used m India. He is also mistaken in asserting that “the knowledge of 
silver goes hand in hand with that of u-on, owing to the manner in which those metals are intermingled m tha 
ora which produces them ” ; for they are not so intermingled 

* A Guide to the Aniiqmtiee the Brome Ay.e in the British Museum (1904). 
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in the fact alleged. Although, “the evidence, so far as it goes, is against a univttsnl stage of 
culture characterized by the sole use of copper, abundant pi oof is available that in several widely 
separated countries the metal first used for implements of peace and ivar was copper, as pui'e 
as ancient metallurgists could procure it.” In Babylonia the proof of the priority of copper 
to iron is particularly obvious, being “ stratigraplucal,” as Mr. Read calls it, that is to say, 
the copper implements are found buried in strata below those containing iron objects. In 
some of the countries of the Eastern Mediterranean also it is certain that copper preceded 
bronze, and the same proposition may be affirmed of Northern Italy, Hungary, and Ireland. 
The Copper Age of India is indeed best illustrated by comparison with that of Ireland ; 
but, in the eastern country, copper was directly followed by iron, while, in the western, 
a prolonged Bronze Age intervened. 

Copper implements have been found in considerable numbers in eighteen out of the thirty- 
two Irish countries, to the north, south, east and west. About 150 specimens have been 
recorded, yl of which are in the National Museum at Dublin, and 16 in the Day collection at 
Cork. These facts, which m themselves are sufficient to prove the existence of a copper age 
in Ireland, do not stand alone, being supported by much corroborative evidence. The copper 
celts frequently present forms obviously copied from stone models, and exhibit a gradual 
development of shapes better suited to the malleable and more costly metallic material ; while 
these metallic shapes, in their turn, have reacted upon the later stone celts, which copy metallic 
patterns. No copper celt has any ornament, or is provided with a stop-iidge. The Irish 
copper objects are never found associated with ai*ticles of bronze or iron, or other things belonging 
to a later period. All these observations apply to India as well as to Ireland. The 
Indian examples of copper implements, nearly 500 in number, of very primitive forms, are 
distributed over a wide area, are never associated with objects of apparently later date, and 
frequently resemble the Irish in type, while including peculiar forms unknown in Europe. 
The Irish and Indian implements also agree m chemical composition, both being 
practically pure copper with small admixtures of tin, lead, or other impurities. One 
implement from Waterford (W. 10) contains the nnnsually large percentage of 2*74 lead , but 
in twelve other Irish specimens analysed the alloy is much less in amount. Mr. Coffey’s 
researches have proved that it is quite possible for a prehistoric copper implement to contain 
as much as 2 per cent, of tin, and yet to have been intended to be regarded as copper, not 
bronze j and it is by no means certain that the limit of 2 per cent, may not be exceeded. 
Primitive metallurgic processes were imperfect, and copper extiacted from ore containing tin, 
lead, or other metal, was liable to luclnde an appreciable amount of foreign metal.® 

I now proceed to describe and disouss the relics of the Indian Copper Age, including 
certain silver objects associated with copper m the Gungeria hoard and in Baluchistan. 

Implements of practically pure copper have been found at twelve sites in India, 
besides two in Balhohist&n, which may be regarded as archseologically a part of India 
Eight of the sites are in the upper Gaugetic valley (Map), two are in Bengal, one in Sind, and 
one m the Oentra.1 Provinces 

Beginning from the north, the first locality recorded is the village of Bdijpur, in the 
Chandpnr police-circle, Bijuor District, United Provinces of Agra and Oude. Chandpur is 
situated m N. lat 29° 8,' E. long. 78° 13' .50", some sixty miles from the foot of the outer 
Himalayan range Here sixteen objects were found, including nine ‘flat celts,’ one long bar-celt 
of the Gungeria type, and six barbed spear- or harpoon-heads of the Bithur type. . (Plate I.).® 

® Mr Qeorge Coffey, Curator of the Department of Antiquities in the National Mnsenin, Dublin, has discussed 
the Irish oopper age with much elaboration in a valuable paper entitled ' Irish Copper Celts ’ (J. Anthrov Jnsi , 
Vol XXXI , July — Deoexuber, 1901, with 14 plates.) I examined the Dublin oolleotion with Mr. Coffey’s assistance 
in 1903, and have also scrutinized the epaounens in the British Museum and the Pitt-Eivere Museum, Oxford. 

* I am indebted to the kindness of the Deputy Curator of the Lucknow Provmoial Museum, B&bd G. D. Gangdli, 
for photographs of these objects, of which no notice has been pnblished previously, except a brief mention of 
the find to the Arinual Eejiorf of the Museum for 1895-93. They were received at the Museum in May, 1896. 
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depended almost wholly upon the sea for lutereonrae with other regions. The maritime 
commerce of the South Indian ports on any considerable scale probably does not go back 
to very remote ages, and it may well be donbted if iron was in common use in the South before 
600 or 700 B. 0 After the later of these two dates, the intrusive Northern races began to 
penetrate the natui-al defences of the Vindhyan ranges, and a certain amount of overland 
communication between the North and South was initiated. The knowledge of iron, which 
had been for long an article of common use in Northern India, must have been then earned 
down .south by overland routes as well as by sea. I cannot pursue the problem of the date and 
.circamstances of the substitution of iron for stone in Dravidian India further at present, 
and must be content with repeating the proposition that in that region probably weapon.^ 
find tools of stone were gmdnally displaced by those of iron, tinder the influence of foreign 
example and teaching, from and after 70U B C.- 

Although ayas, or ‘ metal,’ when fitted with an epithet in the Rig Veda, is described as 
‘ reddish,' and should therefore be interpreted as meamng ‘ copper, the use of iron in Nortberia 
India must certainly be earned back to very remote antiquity. The authors of the Atharva V gda 
knew ayas^oT metal, to be of two kinds, ‘dark’ and ‘reddish,’ and must accordingly be held to 
liave been acquainted u ith both iron and copper. The Atharva Vgda, which is mentioned in the 
Satapatha and Taittiriya Bruhmanas, as well as in the Ohhandogya Upanisbad, is certainly very 
old, and anterior to, or, at least, not later than, 1000 B. 0. The literary evidence, therefore, 
indicates that the introduction of iron into the north-west of India was subeeqiuent to the 
composition of the Rig Veda and anterior to that of the Atharva V6da. It is certain that iron 
was well known in Babylonia from a very remote antiquity and that the primitive civilization 
of India ivas in large measure Babylonian, so that there is no difficulty in believing in. the early 
introduction of iron into the basin of the Indus from that of the Enphrates and Tigris.^ 

But before iron came into general use m Northern India, probably at some time between 
3000 and 1000 B. C*, the place which it now fills was talien by copper, which continued to be 
for a long time the material from which ordinary tools and weapons were made. This essay 
•will bo primarily devoted to proving that in the greater part of Northern India 
a Copper Age intervened between the NecditMc Ferkod and the Ircm Age ^ and,, 
secondarily, to proving that India had no Sronze Age. 


The existence of a Copper Age in India has not yet been generally acknowledged. 
Mr. Read in his recent valuable work on the antiquities of the Bronze Age, refi’ams from 
a definite affirmation, and is content to make the cautious observation that certain facts 
“are held to prove the existence of a primitive copper age in Hindustan.” * 

The evidence, I think, fully warrants a positive assertion of the reality of an Indian 
Copper Age of considerable duration, during which the tools and weapons in daily use were made 
of practically pure copper. Recent researches have shown that there is nothing very surprising 

* Professor Bhandatfcar, who holds that Pflnim Kved about 700 B C , or even earlier, shows that the great 
grammatiau does not indicate knowledge of any eonntnes farther south thau Kaohohha, Avant!, Kosala, Kartsa, 
and Kalrnga , the last-named of which was aeeessihlo hy the eastern coast road, which tnrued the flank of the 
Vindhyan barrier But K&tyayana, who may he supposed to ha-ve lived three centuries later, about 400 B. 0 , 
was ac(|uaiuted with the Cholas and Pftndyas rf the extreme sonth; and Pataujali, who certainly flourished in and 
about 150 B . C , shows an, mtimate acquaintance with the South. The probability seems to be that ‘ ‘ the Indian 
Aryaa had no knowledge of Southern India prior to the seventh century before Christ,” and that such knowledge 
was aoqmred between the times of F&nini and £dtyiyana. The arguments adduced by G}oldstuoker and 
Bhandarkar for assigxung an early date to Humi outweigh, m my judgment, those adduced hy other seholars in 
favour of the oomparatively late date, 300 B.O., usually assigned to him in modem European boc^s (See Early 
History o/the Dehkan, 2nd Ed p 141, in Bomb. Gfor. 7ol. I Part II ) 

» The statenmnts oouoeming the T edic use of the word ayas are given on the authority of Professor MaodoneB 
( Hisi, Sansks. Liter ^ p. 151). But he is undoubtedly mistaken in holding that ‘red’ or ‘reddish’ ay as meant 
bronze, which was never extensively used in India He is also mistaken in asserting that " the knowledge of 
silver goes baud in hand with that of iron, owing to the manner m which those metals are intermingled m the 
ore which produces them ” ; for they are not so intermingled 

* A Omdeio the Antiquities of the Browie Ag:e in the BHHth Museum (1904). 
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in the fact alleged. Although “ the evidence, so far as it goes, is against a nnieeisal stage of 
culture characterized by the sole use of copper, abundant proof is available that in several widely- 
separated countries the metal first used for implements of peace and war was copper, as pure 
as ancient metallurgists could procure it.” In Babyloma the proof of the priority of copper 
to iron is particularly obvious, being “ stratigraplucal ” as Mr. Read calls it, that is to say, 
the copper implements are found buried m strata below those coutaiuiug iron objects, lii 
some of the countries of the Eastern Mediterranean also it is certain that copper preceded 
bronze, and the same proposition may be affirmed of Northern Italy, Hangary, and Ireland. 
The Copper Age of India is indeed best illustrated by comparison with that of Ireland ; 
but, in the eastern country, copper was directly followed by iron, while, in the western, 
a prolonged Bronze Age intervened. 

Copper implements have been found in considerable numbers in eighteen out of the thirty- 
two Irish countries, to the north, south, cast and west. About 150 specimens have been 
recorded, di of which are in the National Museum at Dublin, and 16 in the Day collection at 
Cork. These facts, which in themselves are sufficient to prove the existence of a copper age 
in Ireland, do not stand alone, being supported by much corroborative evidence. The copper 
celts frequently present forms obviously copied from stone models, and exhibit a gradual 
development of shapes better suited to the malleable and more costly metallic material ; while 
these metallic shapes, in their turn, have reacted upon the later stone celts, which copy metallic 
patterns. No copper celt has any ornament, or is provided with a stop-ridge. The Irish 
copper objects are never found associated with articles of bronze or iron, or otber things belonging 
to a later period. All these observations apply to India as -well as to Ireland. The 
Indian examples of copper implements, nearly 500 in number, of very primitive forms, are 
distributed over a wide area, are never associated with objects of apparently later date, and 
frequently resemble the Irish in type, while including peculiar forms unknown in Europe. 
The Irish and Indian implements also agree in chenaioal composition, both being 
practically pure copper with small admixtures of tin, lead, or other impurities. One 
implement from Waterford (W. 10) contains the unusually large percentage of 2*74 lead ; but 
in twelve other Irish specimens analysed the alloy is much less in amount. Mr. Coffey’s 
researches have proved that it is quite possible for a prehistoric copper implement to contain 
as much as 2 per cent of tin, and yet to have been intended to be regarded as copper, not 
bronze , and it is by no means certain that the limit of 2 per cent, may not be exceeded. 
Primitive metallnrgic processes were imperfect, and copper extracted from ore containing tin, 
lead, or other metal, was liable to include an appreciable amount of foreign metal.5 

I now proceed to describe and discuss the relics of the Indian Copper Age, including 
certain silver objects associated with copper in the Gungeria hoard and in Baluchistan. 

Implements of practically pure copper have been found at twelve sites in India, 
besides two in Balhohist&n, which may be regarded as archseologically a part of India 
Eight of the Bites are m the upper Gangetic valley (Map), two are m Bengal, one m Smd, and 
one in the Centrul Provinces. 

Beginning from the north, the first locality recorded is the village of Rfi-jpur, in the 
Chundpur police-circle, Bijuor District, Dmted Provinces of Agra and Oude. Ohandpur is 
situated in N. lat, 29° 8,' E. long. 78° 13' 50", some sixty miles from the foot of the outer 
Himalayan range. Here sixteen objects were found, including nine ‘flat celts,’ one long bar-celt 
of the Gungeria type, and six barbed spear- or harpoon-heads of the Bithur type. • (Plate I.).* 

® Mr George Coffey, Curator of the Oeparbmeut of Antiquities m the National Museucn, Dublin, has discussed 
the Irish copper ago with much elaboration in a valuable paper entitled ‘ Irish Copper Celts * {J Anthwp Insi , 
Vol XXXI , July — December, 1901, with 14 plates.) I examined the Dublin oollootion with Mr Coffey's assistance 
in 1903, and have also scrutinized the Bpeoimens in the British Museum and the Pitt-Bivers Museum, Oxford. 

« I am indebted to the kindness of the Deputy Curator of the Luoknow Provmoial Museum, Bfibh G. D. Qangflli, 
for photographs of these objects, of which no uotioe has been published previously, exoopt a brief mention of 
the find in the Annual Be^ort of the Museum for 1895-98. They were received at the Museum m May, 1896. 
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The nest locality' is Mathura on the Jamna (N. lat. 27® 30'. E. long* 77® 40'), where 
Cunningham excavated a fiat copper celt from the Ghaubara mound D, a mile and a half to 
the south-west of the KatrA gateway. Copper harpoon-heads, similar to the Bithur specimens, 
are said to have been frequently found at and near Mathura, but no particulars are recorded 
and no specimen is known to have been preserved. 

An interesting group of objects, consisting of two flat celts, a barbed harpoon-head , and a set 
of SIX rings, was found in a field near Mainpurl (N. lat, 27" 14', E, long. 71?" o') midway 
between the Ganges and Jumna. (Plate II.) 

At Parruthftbftd or Fathgarh on the Ganges (N. lat. 27® 23', E. long, 79® 36'), thirteen 
swords and a rude human figure were discovered. The six specimens preseived in the 
3Inseuni, Calcutta, are shown in Plates II. and III.^ 


Further south, at a village named Niorai in the Itawa (Etawah) District, near the 
Jnuina, a barbed speai’- or harpoon-head and a so-called sivord-blade with projecting hook were 
found, which are now m the Copenhagen Museum. 



{Full size.) 


Two celts and three harpoon-heads came from Bithtir on the 
Ganges, situated in the Cawnpore (Kanhpur) District, United 
Provinces of Agra and Oude, twelve miles to the noith-ivest of 
Cawnpore, in N. lat. 26® 37', E. long. 80° 19'. AtPariftr, a village on the 
other Bide of the Ganges, in the Unao District, Onde, and opposite 
Bithfir, similar spear- or harpoon-heads have been found in considerable 
numbers in the bed of the Ganges, and a neighbouring marsh (jhft), 
which probably marks an old bed of the river. In 1891 it is said that 
“a large number” of these objects was collected in the temple of 
SomSsvara Mahadeva at Pariar, and it is probable that they still lie 
there; but no specimens have been obtained for any museum. 

Sir Alexander Cnuningham procured a small, narrow celt,4f inches 
in length, half an inch wide near the tip, and 1| inch wide at the base, 
at K6sam, an ancient site on the Jumna, about thirty miles above 
Allilbdbad, wdiich he presented to the Biitish Museum in 1892. This 
object closely resembles a polished flint celt from Gilmerton in East 
Lothian, now in the National Museum at Edinburgh, (Evans, Ancient 
Sione Implements, 2nd ed. fig, 76.) 

The most easterly discovery of a copper implement in India was 
made at the foot of the hill range of MSubhum, beyond Sildah, in the 
Fargana of Jhatibani, in the western part of the Midu&pur District 
of Eastern Bengal, where a shouldered celt was obtained, near 
a village named Tamajuri. (Plate II., fig, 6.) Near Karharbftri in 
the Pachamba subdivision of the Hazftrlbftgh District, Chutiyfl, 
N&gpnr Division, Bengal, to the north of lat. 26®, and to the east 
long. 80°, five pieces of smelted copper were obtained, three of which 
were unfinished celts of the Midnapur type. 

In the extreme west of India, a copper celt was excavated at 
Bhagotoro, near Sehwan (N. lat. 26° 26^ E. long. 67® 64'), in the 
Karachi District of Sind, Bombay Presidency. 


The SIX speoimens asonbed to i^athgaih mohafie the sword or dagger with divergent hilt points (Plate III., 
fig 2) as from ‘ localiir unknown.' It was probably inolnded m the Fathgarh find The human figure is 

shown in Plate H , No. 6. Dr Vogol has sent me some photographs of implements from Bithfir, too late for 
insertion in this paper. 



Distribution of Copper Implements 
in the Upper Gangetic Valley 
{Sifes underlined in red.) 



scale: about 1i INCH = 64 MILES. 
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Two localities m western BaltLchist&n, apparently not very far from Gwadar, have 
yielded copper arrow-heads, associated in one instance with a bracelet of silver alloyed 
with. lead. 

These discoveries carry the range of copper implements all over Northern India 
from near the Hugli on the east to the Indus on the west, and from near the foot of the 
Him&laya to the Cawnpore District, but no specimens from the Pan]&b have been recorded. 

The most considerable find in India, in fact, ** the most important discovery of 
instruments of copper yet recorded in the Old World, was made much farther to the 
south, outside the recognized limit of Northern India, and beyond the Narbada, at Gungeria 
C? Gangariyft] ; a village situated in approximately N. lat. 22° 25% E. long. 80° 8% three miles 
to the north-west of Man police outpost, and about thirty-six miles a httle west of north from 
-Burha, the headquarters of the Bidagh^t District, in the Nagpur Division of the Central 
Provinces. The'discovery was effected by some boys engaged in tending cattle, whose attention 
was attracted by ,a piece of metal sticking up in a plot of waste ground. They began 
grubbing in the earth, and came upon several pieces within a few inches of the surface. The 
spot was then excavated, and the deposit was disclosed, occupying a space about three feet in 
length, the same in width, and four feet in depth. The copper, implements were packed in 
regular layers, with the silver objects compacted together in a mass, and lying to one side ; and 
it is clear that all the articles must have been enclosed in a wooden chest, which had decayed 
completely,® 

The hoard consisted of 424 hammered copper implements, made of practically pure copper, 
with about 0*5 per cent, of lead as an Impurity, weighing collectively 829 pounds ; and 102 thin 
silver plates, weighing 80| rupees, or t6las. The copper implements were extremely varied in 
'form, principally consisting of ‘ flat celts ’ of many different shapes. There are also many long 
orowhar-like instruments, with an expanded lunette-shaped chisel edge at the lower end, which 
may be designated as ‘ bar-celts 

The stem of one of these is serr^ited on “both sides, and- the tool is thus adapted to serve 
also as a saw. The silver objects are all laminse, about the thickness of ordinary paper, 
comprising two classes, namely, circular disks, and bulls' beads. The metal is pure silver, with 
a trace of gold, amounting to 0*37 per cent. So far as I have seen, no two copper objects in 
the hoard are alike. The few specimens, both silver and copper, preserved in the National 
Jtfuseum, Dublin, are shown in Plate T . 

The surprisingly large number iu the Gungeria hoard of veiy distinct implements, adaptable 
to a great variety of domestic, agricultural, op warlike purposes, affords conclusive evidence 
that at one time the manufacture of implements of pure copper was conducted in India upon an 
extensive scale. It is impossible that more than four hundred such implements should have 
been: collected in a single deposit unless they were of a kind in common, ordinary use. 

The finds of Indian copper implements may be conveniently summarised in the 
table on pages 234 and 236 below*.* 


*. Evans, Aneienf Bronsre Imiplemmis (1881), p, 2. 

* -Mr. Bloomfield, m Proc. A. Sf, B, 1870, p. 181, and Plate H. ; Anderson, Catalogue of Archeeologieai OoUeciiont 
in Indian Mumjm, Part II , pp. 414—416; Thirteen copper and two silver objects from the find have been figured 
by Mi. Bead in his Guide to the Antiquiiiea of the Bronge Age, Britith Museum (1904), fig. 42, Plate VII. The 
statement by Mt. Walhonse in bis article on ‘ Bronze Antiquities in India * {ante, Vol. IV. p. 802i) that “in 1870 
more than a ton of radely-shaped copper hatchets without sooketa, and instruments like knives, were dug up in 
the Bftlagb&t, Maisn^’’ is a blunder, due to a oonfnae^ zeooUeotion of the Gtanpria find, No such ducoyery was 

made in'^the Baiagh&t.^yBore. * > > ?• 

10 X am mdebted to Mr. Beginedd Sifiitk of the British Museum for the term ' bar-celt.' 
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1 

1 

Now figured for the first time. 

Cunninghamt AroJieeol. S. Reports, 
III. p. 16, Plato II.; Prmsop 
quoted in Proo. Soo. Ant. 
Scotland, 1870. 

Proe. A. S. R. 1868, pp. 251, 262 ; 
Anderson, Catalogue, 11. 403; 
now figured for first time. 

As. Res. Yol. VII. 1832, p. 624; 
Anderson, Catalogue, II. 405; 
now figured for first time. 

Proo. Soe. Ant. Scotland, 1870, 
pp. 293, 300 ; t6td. 1874, pp. 690, 
694, referring to Report of Roy. 
Soe. N, Antiquaries, Copenhagen, 
1838-39; Anderson, Catalogue, 11. 
396 ; Read, Guide to the Antiqui- 
ties of the Bronze Age, p. 68. 

As. Res. Yol. XIY., 1822, App.III., 
p. 3 ; Anderson, Catalogue, U. 
395 ; now figured for first time. 

Not previously published. 

1 

1 

1 

I 

1 

Provincial Museum, Lucknow ... 

Not known 

Indian Museum, Calcutta 

Indian Museum, Oaloutta 

Royal Society of N. Antiquaries, 
Copenhagen. 

Indian Museum, Calcutta ; 
Provincial Museum, Lucknow. 

BritiBh Museum... 

i 

1 

1 

16 objects, namely, 9 flat 
celts, 1 long faar-celt, 
6 barbed spear- or har- 
poon-heads. 

1 copper flat celt ; and it 
18 said that harpoon- or 
spear-heads were found. 

2 flat celts, 1 barbed har- 
poon-head, 1 set of 
rings. 

18 swords, 1 human 
figure. 

1 harpoon-head, and 
1 ‘sword’ with project- 
ing hook on one side of 
the tang. 

2 flat celts, 3 harpoon- 
heads. 

1 flat celt 
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The copper objects found at the fourteen localities named fall readily into seven classes, 
as follows s— 

A. — anS, Toolf. 

1 . Flat celts* 

2. Bar-celts. 

3. Swords and daggers. 

4 . Harpoon- or spear-heads. 

3, Arrow-heads. 

B. — Miaedlaneous^ 

6 . Rings. 

7. Human figure, 

I proceed to discuss in some detail the oharactenstios of each class. 

The celts from Upper India found at Mathura, Ohandpur (Bi 3 n 6 r), Mainpuri, and 
Bithfir, examples of which are shown in Plates I., II., and lY., are all, with one exception, of the 
kind known to arclueologists as * flat celts,* extremely primitive in form, closely imitating 
common stone models, and obviously referable to a period when metal jv’as only begin- 
■ping to supersede stone. The shouldered celt from the Midnapur District in Eastern Bengal 
(Plate II., fig. 6 ) is similar on the whole to the unfinished implements found in the Hazarib&gh 
District, and is perhaps related to the shouldered stone celts which occur in the same region and 
in Burma. The Midnapur specimen may also be regarded as a modification of certain broad 
types in the Gungeria hoard, and does not differ very much from figure 1 of Mr. Bead’s plate. 
The single celt found in Sind was apparently, so far as can be judged from the desdription, 
of primitive lithic form, intermediate between the two Mainpuri specimens figured in Plate II. 

The numerous flat celts in the Gungeria hoard exhibit great variety, and no two 
are exactly alike. They may be arranged in three main classes, namely, (1) wedge-shaped, or 
triangular with the apex truncated {Readt Plate VII., figs. 2, 3, 8 ) ; (2) broad, with Innette 
edge, and an incipient shoulder (ibid. figs. 1 , 6 , 9); ( 8 ) with" narrow stem, and expanded 
splayed edge (ibid. figs. 5, 13 j and the Dublin specimens in Plate V . of this paper). The first 
class is simply copied from stone models, whereas the third is a distinctively metaHio_form, 
much more suited for any metallic material than for stone. 

The long crowbar-like implements, or ‘ bar-celts,’ with a curved chisel edge at the lower 
end, which were found in considerable nnmbers at Gungeria, are ’peculiar to India. One was 
included in the R^jpnr (Bijndr) find; and one of the Gungeria specimens, figured by 
Hr. Bloomfield, was serrated on both sides of the handle, so that it could serve as a saw, m 
addition to its other uses. Four of these strange implements are in the Indian Museum, 
Calcutta, and the following description of the largest by Dr. Anderson will help the reader to 
appreciate the meaning of the figures in the plates : — 

“ Gn 1 , — A copper instiuiment, weighing 6 lb. 8 oz., and resembling a huge chisel in form. 
** It mewures 23'^‘90 in length. Its upper end has a diameter of 0"*90, with a breadth of 
“ 2’^*60 across the espauded, slightly rounded cutting edge. The sides' are flat, with 
** a maximum thickness of 0"*80, the upper end being pnly 0"‘30, but each side contracts 
“ as it reaches the cutting edge. One 'surface of the instrument is decidedly convex, and the 
** opposite markedly concave, except in its lower sixth. The sides very gradually diverge, and, 
** at 6 ^^ from the upper end, the breadth is about the same as at 13'^, but within F^*60 of the 
“ cutting edge, the expansion is sudden. The marks of the hammer by which this instrument 
was hammered out are still very apparent. The cutting edge is blunt, having a thickness of 
» nearly 0 "* 20 » ' ' ‘ 

It is evident that such a massive tool might have bSen used for various purposes^ agricul- 
tural or other, and that it would have been serviceable as a hoe, j 
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These remarkable copper implements in India, which run np to two feet in length, may 
be compared with the excessively long stone celts occasionally found in Eui ope v, hich are 
sometimes almost a foot long (Etans, 2nd ed. p» 130) The Biitish Museum possesses nine 
bar-celts from Gungeria of various lengths. 

The swords depicted in Plate III. seem to differ from any type recorded in Europe. 
The small one with widely divergent points to the hilt is marked in the Indian Museum as 
coming from a locality unknown, but is probably part of the Pathgarh find. Dr. Anderson’s 
description of the longest sword, the middle one in the plate, may be quoted : — 

“PA. 1. — A copper sword 2' 5" [15" in text] *45 in length from the centre of the hilt to 
“ the tip : greatest diameter at base of the blade 3" 60, and 6" from the tip 2"*23 ; thickness 
“ at the base of the blade through the midrib 0"*55, and 0" 23 at one inch from the tip. The 
“handle is 4" long and 0"‘45 in thickness, and 1*''28 in breadth, the distance between the 
“ divergent points of the hilt being about 5"' 50 One side of the hilt is nearly flat and the 
“ other slightly convex, and its sides bear unmistakable signs of having been hammered out. 
“ The blade is covered with a thin layer here and there of the earth in which it was buried, 
“ This sword weighs 4 lb 11 oz ” 

The shorter two-pointed swords weigh respectively 5 lb. 4 oz. and 2 lb 12 oz. The curious 
weapon with only one point to the hilt weighs 4 lb 11 oz., and the dagger with widely 
divergent hilt-points weighs 13| oz. 

The Itftwa weapon, is described as “a sword-blade, or broad-sword (23 iommers in length) 
with a peculiar hook on one side of the tang,’’ composed of pure copper. This specimen, which 
was obtained along with a barbed harpoon-head of the same material from a landslip at the 
village of Niorai in the ItAwa District, was presented with its companion by James Prinsep to 
the Royal Society of Northern Antiquaries at Copenhagen. The weapon is identical in form 
with that presented by Sir W. Elliot to the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, No BS 634, 
which contained 3‘83 per cent, of tin, and will be more fully described in the concluding 
section of this paper.^^ 

The Mainpuri and Bithfir harpoon-heads have been proved by analysis (Anderson, 
Catalogue^ App D) to be composed of practically pure copper, like the Patbgarh swords, and 
the celts above described. I call the barbed instruments harpoon- rather than spear-heads 
because they are large and heavy, and adapted for attachment by a cord to the shaft. They 
would have been well fitted for the chase of the Gangetio porpoise, or, perhaps, even of the 
crocodile. Their form is well exhibited in Plates I., II., and IV., but Dr. Anderson's description 
of the Bithtlr specimen in the Indian Museum, which is not figured, may be quoted : — 

“ Br, 1. — It measures 12" 30 in length, and now weighs about 1 lb. SJ oz. 

“ It consists of three portions, a terminal tapering blade long, with a maximum 
“ breadth of 2"* 15 at its commencement, a cylindrical barbed portion, and the tang. The 
“ blade is traversed longitudinally by a strongly pronounced midrib increasing in thickness from 
“ the tip to the base. Each side of the blade, at its beginning, has a backwardly curved 
“ process or barb. The cylindrical barbed portion consists of two outwardly projecting rod-like 
“ barbs, on each side, separated from each other and from the barbs of the blade by intervals 
** of 0"*75. Each barb is about 0" 60 in length, and O’BO" in thickness, Besides these there 
“ IS also a small rod-like outwardly projecting process on each side before the beginning of the 
“ tang, one being perforated at its base by a hole or eye having a diameter of 0"‘I9, doubtless 
“ for the* passage of a cord used for tying the harpoon on to its shaft. This portion of the 
“ weapon is 3" long and nearly 1" in diameter. The tang is slightly tapered towards its 
" proximal end, and is almost 3" in length.” 

The Mainpuri specimen (Plate II., fig. 7) is considerably smaller, being only seven 

inches in length, and weighing 14 ounces. It differs also in form. 

n The Danish description of the It&wa objects was translated in snhstance by Dr J. A. Smith in Proc. jSoc, Ant. 
Scotland, 1870, pp. 292 segg. 
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The Bithtir example agrees closely with, the bronze specimens which will be noticed 
presently. The Itawa (Niorai) specimen in the Copenhagen Mnseum is described as 
“ a spear or 3 avelm head (li tommars long), very massi-rely moulded, fashioned for insertion in 
a shaft, wheie there might be fastenings to the outstanding hooks. The points of the latter 
are worn o£F.” It closely resembles the bronze Norham harpoon, and the words of Dr. J. A. 
Smith comparing the two objects will be quoted when the Norham harpoon is described. 
Prmsep, w hen forwarding the Itawa specimens to Copenhagen, declared that weapons of the 
harpoon class were “ frequently dug up m the neighbourhood of the Hindoo towns Muttra and 
Bindraband.” I have not met with any detailed notice of such finds , the only recorded 
prehistoric copper implement from Mathura being the flat celt, described above. 

One of the Balhchiatftn copper arrow-heads is figured in Proc d. S. B. 1 877, Plate II., 13 
It IS leaf-sbaped, and about three inches in length Others were triangular These objects may 
be compared with the arrow-heads from Slstan in the British Mnseum, which include both 
lanceolate and tiianguiar forms, and are labelled as bemg bronze. 

The Mainpuri rings are described as follows by Dr. Anderson — “ Six rings resemb lin g' 
* bangles, hut thiee of them are linked together, having been apparently found in that condi- 
“ tion, which renders it improbable that they were wrist ornaments. Some of them*, however, 
are finished off in the way some bangles are at the present day, viz , bevelled off at the edges 
“ with a slight longitudinal iidge externally. They are all open rings, and the largest has 
“ a maximum diameter of 2", and the smallest of l'’-62. The late Dr. Oldham has pointed out 
« that they resemble m form the so-called ‘ ring -money * of northern antiq^uaries. They 
** weigh 4^ 02 .” 

Irish, gold ring-money, concerning the use of which by weight much literary evidence 
exists, is described by Dr. Robert Cane in the Kilkenny A I'ohceo logical Journal for 1849-5], 
p. 822. Silver ring-money (ibid, p 332, with plate) is said to be sometimes found with the 
rings linked together. Although I do not know of any record of ring-money made of copper, 
I am disposed to regard the Mampuri specimens as ring-money rather than as personal 
ornaments. 

The extraordinary object (Plate II. 5), apparently from the Fathgarh find, which I call 
a human figure, in accordance with Mr. Coffey's suggestion, puzzled Dr. Anderson, who 
described it in the following terms : — 

“ It consists of an upper portion, semi-circular in form, with a transverse diameter of 6''‘50 
*‘and thickness of 0"*12, contmuous below, with long divergent sword-like processes, but above 
“ these a long curved process is given off on each side, its free end being curved downwards 
*‘and inwards, and tapering towards its apex. This process has a breadth at its base of 2"- 15 
“ and a thickness of 0"*20. The lower border is thicker than the upper, and one side of the 
process is flat and the other shghtly convex from border to border. The lower divergent 
“ process begins here laterally, and, measured from this point, it is T in length, with 
** a basal diameter of 3"'*05, and thickness of 0'^T9. Bach is sword-like in form, and tapers to 
“ its apex, the outer border being neaily straight and the inner curved. It weighs 4 lb. 11 1 oz. 
** It is impossible to surmise to what purpose this curious object was put.” 

I have been unable to discover anythmg like it ; hut Mr. Coffey tells me that it reminds 
him of certain figures of much later date found in aaulish graves in Italy. I presume that the 
figure was used as a religious symbol or image. 

The fact that the Gungena copper implements hear unmistakable marks of hammering 
led the discoverer to describe them as hemg hammered, not cast ; but the truth seems to be 
that these ai-ticles were cast in the first instance and then finished by the hammer. 
Mr. Reginald Smith pointed out to me that several of the British Museum specimens exhibit 
ridges which apparently indicate the line of junction of two open moulds applied face to face. 
When the two moulds had been thus appHed and closed, the metal was probably poured m 
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tlirongli au aperture at the narrow end. The P&ohamba or Karbarban find permits of no doubt 
that in Bengal roughly cast ‘ blooms ’ of copper were knocked into shape as celts by ham- 
mering. The more highly-finished articles from Northern India and Gangeria were, no doubt, 
made in regular moulds and merely finished with the hammer. There is therefore no reason 
for hesitating to believe that the Indian examples, like “ all the copper implements known to 
science” m the Old World, were produced by casting in the first instance, however much they 
may have been hammered afterwards. But no moulds have been discovered in India up to 
the present time. The Biitish Museum possesses flat open moulds of stone from Dorset, 
Northumberland, and Spam, unsuited for casting any thing but unalloyed copper. {Read^ P- 71 ) 

The silver objects, 102 in number, found along with the copper implements at 
Crungena, and obviously contemporary with them, comprised two classes, ‘ builds head ’ 
plates and disks. Eight of the former and four of the latter are in the Calcutta Museum, 
and one specimen of each in the Dublin Mnseum is shown in Plate V, Dr. Anderson’s 
detailed description of one of the bulls’ heads may be quoted : — 

“ Ga. 23. — ' A thin plate of silver resembling the outline of the front of a bull’s head, 
“ the lateral downwardly curved processes corresponding to the ears, no horns being repre- 
“sented. The lower half of one of the processes is contracted and expanded three times, the 
“ tip forming a narrow termination to the last dilatation. In these details the processes do not 
“ resemble horns. This plate is about the thickness of ordinary paper ; and it measures 
“ in length, with a maximum breadth across the processes of nearly 6". ” 

The plates of this class vary considerably in size and the details of form. The dimensions 
of the seven other Calcutta specimens are as follows — 

Qa. 24. — 4"’60 x 6", with notch at top. 

25. — 4"'10 X 
„ 26. — 3*'*90 X 5" 60. 

27. — S'-aO X 5”*80. 

28 — 8" X 5‘''40, with notch and finely tapering ears. 

29. — 3"-05 X 5''-40. 

„ 80. — 2"*80 X 5'’*10. 

The disks are plain, except for slight ornamentation of the edge on some specimens, and 
vary in size. The details of the four Calcutta specimens are as follows : — 

31 ^ — A thin silver disk, slightly concave and crimped at the margin. 
Diameter 5'''25 , 

,, 32. — Diameter 4" '80 ; 

„ 33.— „ 4'-60; 

„ 34. — A fragment, 3''’40 X f 90, the border being stamped with a line of 
little dots. 

The British Mnseum specimens also exhibit variations in detail. The example figured by 
Mr. Bead (o^i. cit. fig. 42) Has a simple rope ornament round the edge. Both the * bulls’ heads ’ 
and disks were evidently intended to be attached to larger bodies as ornaments, but it 
as difficult to guess tbeir exact use. When they were exhibited in Calcutta the suggestion was 
made that the ‘ bulls’ heads ’ were designed to serve as ornaments for cattle, similar plates of 
copper being sometimes still used bj Hindus for the adornment of dedicated bulls or cows. 
Another conjecture is that both the bulls’ heads and disks were personal ornaments. 

The fact that silver articles formed part of the Gungeria deposit has sometimes been 
supposed to indicate a comparatively late date for the accompanying copper implements, which 
would otherwise, on the strength of European data, be ascribed to a time about 1800 or 2000 
B. C. But there is no reason to doubt that sUvor may have been known in Northern India 
as early as 2000 B. 0., although, according to Professor Macdonell. the name of the metal does 
not occur in the Rig VSda. Silver is one of the metals known from very ancient times, as is 
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proved by familiar passages in Genesis and arcbasologieal evidence from Spam and the Medi- 
teri'anean region. In Baluchistan a silver bracelet, alloyed with lead, was found in company 
with copper arrow-heads, the admixture of lead being probably ascnbable to the fact that silver 
is commonly extracted from galena or lead sulphide ore The galena at ‘ Jungumi'az- 
pillay ’ in the Karnul District, Madras, is said to be peculiarly rich in silver. In the north of 
India the Kulu District contains a large area m which ores yielding silver abound, and the metal 
can be mined in no less than twenty districts of British India.^® The ancient inhabitants of 
the country, therefore, may have obtained it in very early ages, even if they trusted to the local 
.supply, but, as a matter of fact, India has never produced any considerable amount of silver, 
and has usually been content to import it in enormous quantities Whether the Gungeria plates 
were made from indigenous or imported silver, I do not see any reason why they should not 
be of high antiquity. The Gungeria deposit, although buried in a spot to the south of the 
Narbada, is clearly associated by reason of its contents, with Northern India, and not 
with the South. I think it to be extremely probable that the knowledge of both silver and 
iron reached the Peninsula at a date much later than it reached the North, which was always 
open to communications hy land with the primeval civilization of Babylonia and Assyria. 

The variety of type m the Indian copper implements, as already observed, indicates 
a development which must have extended over a long time. I am disposed to think that the 
primitive celts of Northern India, which are obviously copies of neolithic patterns, may be as 
old as 2000 B C. The harpoon- or spear-heads associated with them must be of tbe same age. 
They seem to be imitations of bone or bom forms, and should bo compared with the drawings 
in the caves of the Raim^r hills which I published some years ago The occurrence of 
a * bar-celt ’ in tbe BijnSr District, associated with flat celts and barbed harpoon-heads, indicates 
that the bar-celt, which, like tbe harpoon-beads, is a copper form peculiar to India, must also 
date from very remote antiquity. The general facies of the Gungeria deposit, although that 
deposit includes bar-celts and flat celts of very primitive form, is somewhat less ancient than 
that of the finds from Northern India, but it is impossible to express the difference, if it be real, 
in terms of years ; and the gness hazarded above as to the possible date of the northern examples 
has really little foundation, being largely based upon the dates assumed for Ireland. But all 
the Indian copper implements are certainly extremely old, and must be dated previous 
to 1000 B. C. Probably they are much earlier. 

BART ir. 

Prehistoric Bronze Implements. 

The prehistoric Indian implements, that is to say, either tools or weapons, made of 
such an alloy of copper and tin as may be designated with propriety by the name of bronze, 
number only six, so far as I can ascertain. These six specimens comprise one flat celt, one 
so-called ‘sword,’ one spear-head, and three harpoon-heads, which I now proceed to discuss in 
detail, with the special purpose of determining whether or not the existence of these six 
implements is suf&cient to prove the deliberate use of bronze, as distinguished from copper, 
during prehistoric times in India 

The solitary bronze flat celt, discovered at Jabalpur (Jubbulpore : N, lat. 23° IG' ; E. long. 
80° 1') iu the year 1869, unfortunately was never figured and was soon lost But it was analysed 
and proved to be composed of copper 86*7, and tin 13 8, per cent.^^ It was described as being 
furnished “ with a long curved and sharp edge, gradually attenuating behind into a kind of 
.straight handle, which had the edges flattened so as to be easily held iu the hand.”^® It was, 
Balfour, Cycto^adia, $. v. Silver. 

1* ‘ Gave Drawings in the Kaimur Sange, N’orth-'West Provinces,’ by John Cockburu, communicated by 
Vino^t A. Smith (J JS A S. 18E9, p 89, "with a plate) Compare also the harpoon-heads from La Madelaiue and 
Kent’s Cavern, Torqnay, made of reindeer horn (Evana, Anoimt Stone Jmglementa, 2nd ed- p. 605, fig. 408.) 

Brief annonnoement, without details, m Proc A S.B 1£69, p. 60 
15 Letter of General Straohey, published by Sir Walter Elhot in Froc, 8oe. AnL Scotland, 1874, p. 691. 
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therefore, a * flat celt’ of an early type well-represented among tlie Gnngevia copper imple- 
ments, Glass III., and frequently met with in Ireland. The material was undoubted bronze, 
with a rather excessive proportion of tin, which must have been added to the copper mteu- 
tionally. Certain celts found at Downs, King’s County, Ireland, were composed of copper 
85*23, tin 13*11, and lead 1 14 per cent., the lead being probably an accidental impurity, and so 
were of nearly similar composition.^® 


The one bronze sword, if it is rightly called a swoi*d, was purchased by Sir Walter Elliot 
from persons in India, who had supplied the Museum in Calcutta with certain copper or bronze 
weapons. No definite indication of the locality where it was found is given, but 
it would seem that the weapon was obtained somewhere in the Doab, between 
the Ganges and Jumna, and perhaps at Fathgarh.^^ it jg ^qw preserved in the 
National Museum of Antiquities at Edinburgh and numbered BS 634. It 
was described by Sir Walter Elliot as being “ a long heavy blade of nearly equal 
‘‘ width for about two-thirds of its length, and tapering thence to the point with 
“ an elliptical curve. It has a stout midrib running down the centre of tbe 
“blade, and teiminates at the butt end in a flat tang about one-thud of the 
“ width of the blade, which has a curved spine-like projection on one side. Its 
“ dimensions are — length, 28| inches , width at the butt, 4 inches ; length of 
tang, 4 inches.” The composition was determined by analysis to be copper 
95*68, tin 3 88, per cent The annexed woodcut exhibits clearly the peculiari- 
ties of this weapon. I have followed Sir Walter Elliot in calling it a sword, but 
am disposed to think that, m spite of its length, it should be called a spear-head 
I possess a Somfili spear-head, which is 2| feet long without, and 3^ feet long 
with, the socket. The hook on the side of the tang of Sir Walter Elliot’s 
specimen seems to have been intended for fastening the blade to the shaft by 
a thong. The percentage of tin, 3 83, is perhaps sufficient to justify the applica- 
tion of the term bronze to the metal, but is so low that it may well be 
doubted whether or not the admixture of tin was intentional. The language 
of Sir Walter Elliot’s rather vague observations suggests that the weapon 
was found with some or other of the copper weapons now in the Calcutta 
Museum, where there are none of true bronze, and it is unlikely that the 
introduction of so small a percentage of tin as 3*83 into one specimen only- 
should be intentional. I am therefore disposed to believe that this sword, or 
spear-head, whatever be its correct designation, was intended to be made 
of copper, and that the admixture of tin is accidental or casual. A man 
fully acquainted with the properties of bronze would not be likely to prepare 
an alloy containing less than 4 per cent, of tin.^® 

The spear-head in the British Museum, which was presented in 1837, 
is supposed, although not proved, to come from Itflwa (Etawah). It looks like 
bronze, but has not been analyzed. It is a simply barbed lanceolate blade, 
about 18 inches in length, without any extra hooks or barbs. 
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w Read, Guide, p. 29. 

17 Sir W. Elliot’s words aro (Proc Soc Ant Scotland, 1C74, p. 691) Several years ago my attention 
was attracted by some bronzes [scit tbe copper unplements from Fathgarb and Mainpnri] is ibe Calcutta 
Museum, acquired shortly before, aud I succeeded, through the curators, in p-nrohasing two similar speoimeus of 
each hind , hut, of a third form m the Museum, like a partw or halberd with lateral processes, no more remained 
in the finder’s possession.” This vague language gives no definite clue to the find-spot ; but it is clear that the 
* s-word ’ and harpoon-head oame fiom one place, and that they were associated with certain bronzes [i e , copper 
weapons] in the Calcutta Museum. The allusion seems to refer to the Fathgarh swords with divergent hilt- 
points. 

1* I am indebted to the Secretary of the Society of Antiquaries, Scotland, for the figures of the Elliot 
‘sword ’ and the Norham harpoon, and for permission to reproduce them. 
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The weapon known as the Norham harpoon was found by a Berwick 
man while fishing in the Tweed near Norham Castle, and is evidently of 
ludian oiigin, although it is difficult to explain how it found its way to 
England. Probably it was brought home in modern times by some sailor, 
wiio either lost it or threw it away. In form it so closely resembles the 
Indian specimens of pure copper, while it is so different from all known 
European objects, that it is impossible to deny that it came from India. 
Dr. J. A. Smith described it m the following terms : — 

“ It consists in front of a tapering blade, of dark red-coloured bronze, 
“with a projecting midrib, which terminates in a pointed extremity, and 
“ runs backward to a pointed barb on each side ; behind these barbs, two 
“ other barbs, rounded and more abrupt in character, project outwards and 
“ backwards from each side of the strong middle rib of the weapon; behind 
‘‘ these again there is a rounded horizontal bar 6r stop, with blunt extremity, 
“which also projects outwards on each side. And the weapon, instead of 
“ terminating in a hollow or tubular socket for attaching it to a handle, 
“tapers gradually backwards, and terminates in a rather blunt point 
“apparently for the purpose of its being inserted in a hollow socket of 
“ corresponding size at the extremity of a wooden shaft or handle. The base 
“ of the transverse bar or stop, on one side, is pierced by a regularly out 
“ circular perforation. 

“ The bronze measures one foot in length, by 2^ inches in greatest breadth 
“ across the blade ; and the blade part, from the point in front to the 
extremity of one of its lateral barbs, measures 6| inches. The middle 
“bar is about 1 inch across at the barbs, and the two barbs project 
“ three-quarters of an inch on each side, the transverse bar half an inch ; 
“and the tapering terminal extremity is 2| inches in length. It weighs 
“ 25J ounces.” 


Analysis gave the following results i 

Copper 

Tin 

Lead 

Loss 


91-12 
7-97 
0 77 
0-14 


100-0 

These proportions indicate a hard bronze, capable of taking and retaining a somewhat 
fine edge. 

The close resemblance between the Norham harpoon and the Itftwa specimen in 
pure copper at Copenhagen was noticed by Dr. J. A. Smith, who specified the points of 
resemblance and difference in the following terms : — 

“ It [sdl, the ItSwa specimen] has a blade part in front which terminates in barbs, behind 
‘ which are three small and much worn projecting points springing from each side of the 
“ prolonged midrib of the weapon, which also terminates in a tapering posterior extremity, 
“ The blade part of the spear is a little longer in proportion than in the one I have described 
“ the Norham harpoon], but the projecting points, although they are much worn away, 
“ apparently correspond both in number and character to the barbs and stop of the one found 
“ on the banks of the Tweed at Norham. The only difference being that there is no circnlar 
“perforation throusrh it a s in the Scottish bronze, at least none is figured or described. The 
■' Dr T A S-E B F -r. 5,' J.i IsTO n. 2-:2 His desc.i^t.oii aad ogure vere r.?proauced 

by Sir Waltei EUiot {.iUd 1874, p. 691). 
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‘‘Indian weapon is therefore of mnch. interest, and it is curious to observe that no sinii'ai 
“specimen has apparently been found m the north of Europe, at least none appears, to be kno’sv’^. 
‘‘to the northern antiquaiies.” 

Sir Waltor Elliot obtained a barpoon-bead in. India along with the sword or speai- 
head already described, which so closely resembled tbe Norbam barpoonthat he considered 
it unnecessary to give a figure of it. The weapon, wbicU is now numbered as 635 in the 
Edinburgh National Museum of Antiquities, measures 12| by 2^ inches and is composed 
of copper 93'18, and tin 0*74 per cent. 

Tbe only other Indian bronse implement known to me, wbiob seems to be of 
prehistoric age, is a fine barpoon-bead, presented by Sir Alexander Cunningham to the 
collections now in the National Museum, Dublin, and said to have been found somewhere in 
India. This weapon has four teeth, not recurved barbs, on each side, below the blade, and the 
loop on one side of the tang, through which the thong attaching the head to the shaft was 
passed, is formed by the legs and body of a radely-executed standing animal. The genei’al 
appearance of this object, which is apparently made of bronze, not copper, is more modern 
than that of the copper implements from Northern India. 


Tbe ornamented “ bronze dagger cast in one piece, 17^ in long, from 
the Pafi]a.b,^* presented by Mr. J. M. Donie m 1883 to the National Museum 
of Antiquities, Edinburgh, has a mnch more modern appearance, and can 
hardly claim the dignity of prehistoric antiquity. The figure in the Society’s 
Catalogue is here I’eproduoed by permission Whatever be the age of this 
weapon, it seems to be unique. 

If tbe Dome dagger be disregarded, tbe truly prehistoric Indian 
implements, made of an alloy which can be fairly called bronze, amount 
only to B13E, as above described in detail, namely; — ' 

Object. P, c. of tin, 

1. Strachey celt from Jabalpur 13*3 

2. Elliot ‘ sword,’ No. 634, Nat. Mas., Edinburgh... 3*83 

3. Norham harpoon ... ... ... ,,, 7 97 

4. Elliot harpoon ... 6‘74 

5. British Museum barbed spear-head ... ... Not known. 

6. Dublin harpoon-head ... ... ... Ditto 

These figures are remarkable .20 Tbe percentage of tin in the Jabalpur 
celt is so high, being above the ordinary European standard, that it cannot 
possibly be an accidental admixture. That celt was unquestionably made of 
true bronze, intended toloe bronze and not copper. Considering the facts that 
this object was discovered thirty-five years ago, and that no other bronze celt 
has ever been found in India, I cannot believe that celts made deliberately of 



an alloy of copper and tin were manufactured m India. If they had been, 
it IS highly improbable that no second specimen should have been discovered. 
The inference appears to be justifiable, and almost inevitable, that the Jabalpur 
specimen was imported from some foreign country, and that its occurrence 
does not prove the existence of an Indian bronze age. 



The two Elliot specimens, namely, the so-called ‘sword,’ and the 647. 

harpoon, which is practically identical with the Norham bronze weapon of that 647* Bronze 
kind, and the similar copper object from Itawa in the Copenhagen Museum, in 

were apparently found together, and m association with implements of in. 

practically pure copper. But tbe ‘ sword ’ contains tin to the extent of only India— 

3*83 p. c., while the percentage in the associated harpoon is 6*74, and that in I. M, Douii^ 18S3. 


The percentage of tin in ancient European bronze Kknges from 6 to more than 18 p. 0 . {Evans, Brotae 
r»iplewi8n#8, p. 419.) 
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the Norhani harpoon is 7*97. The irregular variation m the amount of tin in these bronzes, 
and their close relation, hy reason both of form and local association, with objects made of 
pure copper, that the makeis were not thoioughly acquainted with the art of bronze 

manufacture. It is very unlikely that a smith who rightly undeistood the nature of bronze 
should have pat neaily twice as much tin in the harpoon as m the ‘sword' found along with it. 
In both cases, I believe, the admixture of tin was effected m a casual and accidental manner ; 
and, although the Norhani harpoon contains nearly 8 p. c. of tin, it also, I think, is not an 
example of bronze deliberately made by a bronze founder. The amount of tin in it and the Elliot 
harpoon is probably too large to be ascribed merely to imperfect refining of a mixed ore, and 
should apparently rather be attributed to casual and tentative experimenting These three 
bronzes, the Elliot ‘ sword,’ Elliot harpoon, and Norham harpoon are not enough to 
establish the reality of an Indian bronze age The British Museum spear-head and the 
peculiar Dublin harpoon not having been analysed, I cannot say anything as to their composition. 

My conclusion is that the Jabalpur celt is the only undoubted example of a prebistorio 
implement found in India, wbieb was made of true bronze, deliberately and knowingly 
manufactuied as sucb. That example being unique, I infer that it must have been of foreign 
origin. The percentage of tin, 3 83, in the Elliot sword may possibly be a mere impurity, the 
result of impel feet metallnrgic processes applied to a highly stanniferous copper ore. But 
I am not qualified to decide whether or not this suggested explanation is admissible. The 
percentages of tin in the Elliot and Norham harpoons, 6*74 and 7 97 respectively, are too large 
apparently to admit ot interpretation as mere impurities, and suggest a tentative experi- 
mentation in the manufacture of bronze. Whatever be the true explanation of thp 
composition of these objects which may he evolved by experts, I am satisfied that the evidence 
is far short of the amount required to prove the existence of an Indian Bronze Age, 

Postscript, 

I fiufi that I overlooked one notice of an Indian celt supposed to be bronze. 
In 1880 Mr Rivett-Oarnao submitted a celt for the inspection of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
with the folio wmg observations : — “ A metal celt of the type well-known in many collections m 
Europe. The implement, which was in all probability used as an axe-head or hatchet, is 5| inches 
long by 4 inches broad. The metal is apparently bronze, being too hard and heavy for copper. 
It was found in the Hardox District, Oudh, by Colonel Montague Procter, who has been good 
enough to place it at my disposal'* (Pioc. A. S B., 1880, p. 71). The reasons given for believ- 
ing the material to be bronze rather than copper are unconvincing, for in such matters the eye 
and touch are unsafe guides, and the very primitive form indicated hy the measurements would 
be more likely to be that of a popper than of a bronze implement, I strongly suspect that 
Mr. Rivett-Camac’s specimen, if assayed, would prove to be made of cppjler, aud that the Hardoi 
District must he added to the list of I^orth-Indian localities for implements of copper. 

I have also stumhled on a notice of a weapon made of pure copper found in Wales. 
In the year 1859 thirty-six fragments of broze weapons (including one of pure copper) were 
found at a place ealled Henfeddau, on the border-lme of Pembrokeshire and Carmarthenshire, 
not far from Llanfirnaoh. The name Henfeddau means ‘ old graves.’ The find included four 
leaf-shaped swords and thirteen spear- ®r lance-heads. All the articles were composed of goldep 
bronze, with the exception of one of the spoar-beads whxob is made of pure copper. This 
fact has suggested the explanation that the copper weapon was the result of the smith accidentally 
running short of tin. However that may he, the discovery adds one more item to the short list 
of copper weapons or tools known to have been found m Qreat !^ritain. The contents of the 
find were presented to the College at Lampeter, and presumably are there now (Bev. B. Bramwell 
in Archceologia Camhensis, 3rd Series, No. 39, as cited m Laws’ Ei&tory of Little England beyond 
Wales). The southern pait of Pembrokeshire was occupied by English and Flemish settlers 
from and after the reign of Henry I., and so acquired the name of Anglia Trans- Walliana, or 
Little England beyond Wales. The Welsh language is not spoken in this region* — V* A. S. 
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{Continued, from p 208.') 

VI. — Tho Meaning of SAmaihta in Book Edict II. 

In the Seoond Book Edict the word sAmariita applied to the unnamed Tdna, or 
Hellenistic kings, referred to in connection with Antiochos, has given rise to diverse 
interpretations. Professor Kern renders the phrase, AmtiyoTeon nama Yonaraja ye cha athne 
iasa Aihtiyoleasa samamta [Ta]jano (ShAhhazgarhi reading) by the words *the kingdom of 
Antiochus the Grecian king and of his neighbour kings’ and M. Senart similarly translates 
‘ [dans le territoire d’] Antiochus, le roi des Grecs, et anssi des rois qni Tavoisment.’^ This 
interpretation, undoubtedly in accordance with the ordinary meaning of samamta or sdmaMa^ 
was discarded by Blihler, who rendered the word as * vassal-kings.’ ^ 

To this rendering, which I adopted in my book Akoka^ Mr, D. B. Bhandarkar takes 
exception, and points out that ** s&maihta is the reading of all versions except that of 
Qbirn&r, which snbstitutes s&mlpaih for it. This variant is of great importance, inasmuch as 
it indicates that sAmaihta must be interpreted in such a way as to correspond to it. 
And, as a matter of fact, this is the sense which Childers’ P&li Dictionary gives for the word 
sdmaihta. There can remain, therefore, no doubt that sAmaiiita in the edict is to be 
translated as ‘neighbouring’ or <bordermg^* and not ‘vassal-kings,* as Dr. Buhler 
has dona,” ® 


The forms of the text are as fallows : — ■ 

GirnEr <— n Anitiyako Tonardji ye vd pi tasa Athtiyahasa sdmipaik : 

ShEhbEzgarhi — • Aihtiyohon, nama Yonaraja ye eha athne tasa Athtiyokasa samathta 
\rd\jano ; 

MansSra — \^Aii{]tiyo\Jte'\ nama Yona . . ye eha . sa ... . sdmaMa, raja t 
Kalsi — \^Am\tiyoge-ndma YonaUjd ye-ehd aume tasd [Aih'jiiyogasd sdmmhid Idjdno,'^ 
Dhanli and Jangada — tasa Axhtiyokasa sdmaihid Idjdne.^ 

Comparison of the variants clearly shows that Messrs. Kern, Senart, and 
pttftTidftvTgftr are right, and that Biihler was m error* 1 regret that 1 overlooked the 
various reading sdmipaih, and permitted myself to be guided by Buhler’s authority. 

The correction of the translation not only cancels a nseless footnote in my little book^ to 
tbe effect that “the kings subordinate to Antiochus cannot be identified,” but brings the 
second edict into close oonneetion with the thirteenth. It is now plain that the unnamed 
‘neighbouring kings’ of tbe seoond edict are identical with the four named kings of 
the thirteenth, wbo dwelt ‘beyond that Autioobua’ (paraih cha tena Jmtiyokena ehature 
4 rajani, Shahb.) and are specified as Ptolemy, Antigonhs, Magas, and Alexander. Looked 
at broadly from an Indian point of view, the dominions of all four, in Egypt, Macedonia, Gyrene, 
and Epirus respectively, might be described fairly as lying either ‘beyond’ or ‘adjoining* the 
wide extended realm of the Seleukidan monarch. 


1 infe, Vol. V, p. 272. * Lea ImaonpUens de Fiyadasi^ Vol. I, p. 74. * Ltd. II. 466. 

* Page IIB, “in the dominions of the Greek king Antioohus, and in those of the other kmge eabordinate to that 
Antioohns.” 

e ‘ Epigraphic Notes end Qaesttons,’ read before Be. Br. B. A, 8, in June, 1902 ; teprint, p. 7. 

» Ep. m. II. 450. 451. The teaneUteration is BdUet's. ^ ^ 
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YII, — The meaning of chikichha in the same edict ; and revised 
translation of the edict. 

Ab6ka declares that he provided two kinds of chikichha — namely, chikichha 
for men and chikichha for animals — in the various countries to which hia beneficence was 
directed. Interpreters difFer in their translations of the term thus emphasized. Before 
discussing the rival renderings it is desirable filrst to exhibit the variant readings of 
the text, which are as follows : — ■ 

1, Qlxn^v—^Priyadasinordiio dve eMMcJiha laid manusa chihkhhd cha jpa8uck{kkhkd 

that 

2. ShahhdZgarhi — Priyadrama raho dxivi 2 [c7jiX:i]«o manusa\cTiik%\sa 

pasiifcAtVct^sa cha : 

3 MansSra — Pi o]stsu rajine duve 2 ehiUsa haia manusachilkisa cha} pasu- 
chikisa chat 

4. Katsi — ■ PzyodaaiSff Idjine duve ehthisakd hatd inamtsachihisd-chd pasuchUsd-chu t 

5. Dhauli — Ftya<fflsmo cha adehtkisd cha pasuchtkiaa chat 

6. Jaugada — Piyadatind Idji Uisd cha pasuchiUad chafi 

The word under consideration thus appears in three dialectic forms chikichha 

cMUsa, and chtkisaka — all equivalent to one or other of the Sanskrit words cMhtsd and 
chikitsaka. 


Four translations have been published by competent scholars. 

Frofessor Kern translates : — ‘ The system of caring for the sick, both of men and cattle 
followed by King Dev^n&mpriya Priyadarlm, has been everywhere bronght into practice.’ 

M. Seuart renders ; — ‘ Partont le roi Piyadasi, oher aux Devas, a r^pandn des remedes 
de deux sortes, remedes pour les hommes, remMes pour les auimaux.’ In my book I followed 
M. Senart’s authority, and wrote, ‘ Everywhere, on behalf of His Ma]e8ty King Priyadarsm 
have two kinds of remedies been disseminated — remedies for men, and remedies for beasts.’ 

Buhler, influenced perhaps by the tradition of earlier scholars, boldly translated : 

‘ Everywhere King Priyadarsin, beloved of the gods, has founded two kinds of hospitals, both 
hospitals for men and hospitals for animals.* 

Chikichha (with its variants), therefore, means, according to Professor Kern, ‘ system of 
oaring for the sick’; according to M. Senart, ‘remedies,’ and, according to Buhler 
‘hospitals.’ * 


Mr. D.B. BhandarSar (lot. ci(.) objects to the penderings of both M. Senart and Bfihler 
“It ire oanfaUr attendto the contents of this edict,” he observes, “it cannot fail to strihe 
“o s that, Then Pi 3 n.daai says (hat he haa established two kinds of ehmhhd, ho mates only 
“a statement, of which the works of charity. he mentions farther on are nartionlar 

“m^oes. Em, the worfeWMeAM mast be interpreted in snob a way as to go natmally 
mth plantmgW, raising orchards, digging wells, and snob other ehariiable works winch 

o wordmeans ■» hospiteV or 

irnth M, S.^ that It signifies ■lemedms; than we shall have to suppose that this edict 
simply sofa forth » oongsrms of facts thoroughly nneonneoted with one aether. 1, therefore, 
'^po« te take- o^t^ a the eenee of -protiaioh,- or -provident arrangement.’ 
If this sense 18 adopted, the word MUtUi goes with ail the charitable acts spiified by 


The transliteration is that of Bhhler. 
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“Piyadasi, and a connection is established between it and what follows. For Pijadasi here 
*< speaks of having made two provident arrangements, i. e, provident arrangements for two 
“ classes of creatures — men and animals. And what are these ? They are obviously the 
“planting of medicinal herbs, the growing of orchards, the sinking of wells, and so forth. By 
“ this way of mtrepretation alone the edict attains its full significance.” 

Mr. Bhandarkar’s translation ‘provadent arrangements* is, perhaps, nearer to 
Professor Kern’s ‘system of oaring for the sick’ than it is to either of the rival interpretations 
proposed by Btihler and M. Senart. But it is open to the criticism that ehikitsa 
undoubtedly means ‘curing,* ^chlitmla' means ‘a physician,* and Uhihtsita^ means 
‘physic.’ 3Sro version can be satisfactory -whieh excludes the idea of ‘curing’ or 
‘healing.’ Nor can I see any force in the assumed necessity of interpreting chiktchha as 
a generic term comprehending the sinking of wells, and all the other acts of beneficence 
enumerated in the edict. 

Nothing in either the grammatical construction or the context compels such an inter* 
pretation. The Sanskrit stem chUtsa undonbtedly expresses the idea of ‘healing’ or * curing,* 
and there seems to be no reason to attribute any other meaning to the phonetic equivalents in 
Prakrit. Mr, Bhandarkar fails to cite any authority justifying the translation of chikichha by 
the words ‘ provident arrangement’ or ‘ provision,’ and, I think, would find a diflBcultyin quoting 
any passage to support his rendering. For these reasons I am unable to accept his interpretation, 
and am obliged to consider how to provide a formula free from objection. 

If the Kfilsi variant chhisald had been adopted in all the texts, there would be no difficulty 
because that would naturally be translated ‘ physicians.’ But the shorter forms chiktchha and 
chikisa (chiktsd) cannot very well mean ‘ physicians,’ and, inasmuch as the variants must all 
mean the same thing, another translation must be adopted. There is, of course, no objectaon 
to treating cbikisakft as merely an amplified form of chikisd.. Some phrase such as 
‘curative arrangements* seems to satisfy the conditions. Those arrangements would 
include the provision of physicians, surgeons, and veterinary surgeons, as well as the erection 
of hospitals, and the supply of drugs and invalid diet. The proposed rendering will cover the 
meaning of all the three versions proposed by Kern, Biihler, and Senart, and at the same time 
preserve the ordinary sense of the stem chkma, I take it that the term chiktchha in the edict 
was intended to comprise the arrangements for importing or planting medicinal herbs and roots 
which are recited next in order, but that the term was not intended to comprise the planting 
of road'side trees and the digging of wells, which are n^entioned in the conclnding sentence. 
That sentence, which opens emphatically with the word pauithM (Girnur), or magisu (Kdlsl) 
is to he read as a supplement to the record concerning ‘ curative arrangements,’ and is intended 
to record the provisions made ‘on the roads’ for the comfort of man and beast, as being 
connected with, although distinct from, the arrangements for curing both classes of creatures 
when afflicted with disease. 

Fa-bien’8 description of the Free General Hospital at B&taliputra in 400 A. Z). 
seems to me to give an exact and complete interpretation of the term chikiehha in the 
edicts 80 far as human beings were concerned. 

“Hither come,” we are told, “all poor or helpless patients suffering from all kinds of 
infirmities. They are well taken care of, and a doctor attends them ; food and medicine being 
supplied according to their wants. Thus they are made quite comfortable, and when they are 
well, they may go away.” (Travels, Oh. XXVII., Giles.) 

The objection to the translation ‘ hospitals’ is more formal than substantial, because a well* 
equipped hospital includes a supply of drugs and all necessary curative arrangements ; but the 
more general term is preferable as comprehending all the measuroB taken by Afidka’s 
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NCedical Department for the Tbenefllt of the sick, and for the purpose qf combating 
disease. 

In order to make the observations in this article and those in the preceding note on the 
word sdmamta fully intelligible, I give the dirnar text of Edict II. Ind. II. 449), with 
my punctuation and an amended translation: — 


Tenet, 

Sarvata vijitambi devinam pnyasa pnyada- 
sino rano, evamapi prachamtesu — ^yatha Choda 
Fad& Satiyapnto Ketalapnto a Tambapam^ 
Amtiyako Yonaraja, ye yu pi tasa Amtiyakasa 
samipam r&jano — sarvatra devanam pnyasa 
priyadasino r&So dve ohikiohha kata — - mann- 
sachikichhfi cha pasuchikichha cha, Osudham 
cha, yani mannsopag^ni cha pasopagani cha, 
yata yata nasti, saryatra harapitani cha rop&pi- 
cha; mdlani cha phalani cha, yata yata 
nasti, sarvatra har^pitSni ch{|> ropapitani clia>. 


t Pamthesu kUpS cha kh&napita Yracbha cha 
Top&pit&, paribhogHya pasnmanusanam.^ 


Ti anslation. 

Everywhere in the dominions of His Sacred 
and Gracious Majesty the King, as well as 
among his neighbours — such as Chdla, Pan- 
diya, Satiyaputra, Ketalaputra, Ceylon, the 
Greek king Antiochos, and likewise the kings 
adjoining that Antiochos — everywhere has 
His Sacred and Gracious Majesty the King 
made curative arrangements of two kinds, 
namely, curative arrangements for men and 
curative arrangements for beasts. Healing 
heibs also, medicinal for man and medicinal for 
beast, wherever they were lacking, have been 
imported and planted ; roots also and fruits, 
wherever they were lacking, everywhere have 
been imported and planted. 

On the roads both wells have been dug and 
trees planted, for the enjoyment of man and 
beast, 


VIII. — The Kgralaputra and Satiyaputra Kingdoms, 

I propose to consider briefly in this article the question of tha position of the 
Kdralaputra and Satiyaputra Mngdoms mentioned in the second Bock Edict, of which 
a revised translation has been given in the preceding note. In the first place it will be well to 
ascertain exactly the forms of the names which, occur in the texts. The passage oontaining 
them is wanting in the Dhanli versions ; in the other texts they stand as follows ; 

Girnar — Salty aputo Ketalaputoi 
Kals! — SaHy aputo Kelalaputo, 

Jangada — Satiyapu } 

ShahbSzgarbi — Sattyapntra Keralaputra; and 
Mans6r& — Saftyojjptrtr.] Kir(ilapuctr\/\. 

The only important variant is that at Girnar, where the reading Kdtalaputra is 
perfectly clear and unmistakable. The Shahbazgarhi and Mansira texts are recorded 
in the Kbarflshtld script, in which it is difficult, and often impossible, to distinguish between 
the characters for t and r ; but we may assume that Btihler rightly read Kgrala m both places, 
and that the variant K§tala is peculiar to Girnar. The letters are so clear and well formed, and 
the Asokan t is so different from r, that it is hardly legitimate to regard the exceptional 
reading as a mere clerical error, nor is it easy to understand the substitution of t for the 
normal r, as a dialectic peculiarity. But the explanation of the phonetic difficulty must be 
left to linguistic experts ; it does not concern me particularly. 

The name KSralaio is in common use to this day and there is no material doubt as 
to its meaning. It signifies the strip of coast between the Western Ghftts and the sea. 


* The translitemtion is that of Biihler. 


lu the ediots the name is spelt with the dentalt. 
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ezteading from about 12° 20' Nortli latitude to Cape Comorin (Kumfi-n). The nortliern 
boundary is defined as being the ‘Kangarote’ or Chandragiri river in kt. 32° 29' N (Balfour^ 
Cyciop , s. V. Malabar and Malealam). An alternative definition m terms of modem political 
divisions is expressed by saying that KSrali includes the Malabar District as well as the 
Native States of Travancore, Cochin, and the dominion of the Bibi of Cannanore. A third 
definition, in linguistic terms, is that of Dr, Oaldwell, who says that “the Distnot over nhick 
the Tamil KdraUputra ruled is that in which the Malajalam language is now spoken” (quoted, 
anie, XXXI. 3A2). All three definitions approximately agiee in substance. 


The country governed by the KSralaputra king known to A&6ka certainly must 
have included the whole of the coast region so defined, hut it is possible, or even 
probable, that it also comprised a large inland territory, to the east of the mountains. 

I cannot here go minutely luto the obscure question of the relation between the Kfiraia region, 
properly so called, and the inland Ch^ra kingdom, but' the following extract will indicate the 
widely-extended meaning which Asoka may have attached to the term KSralaputra. 

** The Rev. Mr. Roulkes contends that ChSra and ESral-a denote the same country, 
“the teirn Keraja being but the Canarese dialectical form of the word ChSi-a. He points to 
“a general concnrrence of the authorities that Cli6ia and KSrala are synonymous names, notwith- 
“standing tlie difficulty caused by the supposed identity of Kongu and CbSra. Dr. Bottler’s 
** Tamil Dictionary has under the word ‘ KSralan ’ — ‘ the king Cb6ian who reigned on the Malabar 
“Coast.’ ‘I have no doubt,’ says Dr. Caldwell, ‘that the names Cliera and KeiaU were 
originally one and the same, and it is certain that they are always regaided as synonymous 
“ in Native Tamil and Malayaiira ii^ts.’ Dr.Gundert has, m his Malaijalam Dictionanj, under 

“the word KSrara ‘OhSra = Malabar, Canarese pronunciation of Cheram’ ; and under the 

“ word Kerslam — ‘ Cli6i*am — ' the country between Gokariiam and Kumari ’ ; the word Kerala 
“ was known under various forms, such as SSram, Cheiam, &c. 

“ The Chfira or KSrala kibgdom at one time loomed -large on the map of Southern India. 
“ According to Dr. Burnell, from the 3rd to the 7th century appeal's to have been the most 
“ flourishing period in the modern history of the kingdom. It then extended over the present 
«‘M)Sore, Coimbatore, Toudiuad, South Malabar and Cochin, lb formed one of the great 
“ triarchy of ancient Hindu kingdoms in the extreme south of Indii, and had already acquired 
**a, name before the 3rd ceutqry D. C.”^ ‘ 

‘ The triarchy alluded to comprised the Chola, Chgra and P^dya kingdoms. The. 
proposal to give a wide interpretation to the term K§ralaputra in Rock Edict II. is 
favoured by the fact that the traditional ‘triarchy* is replaced in that document by 
a ‘tetrarehy* consisting of the Ohdja, PAu^iya, Satiyaputra, and K§ralaputra realms. 
In this enumeration the term KSralapntra seems to replace Ch§ra. The probable meaning 
of Satiyaputra will be discussed presently. 

la BoCk Edict XIII., dealing with the dispatch of missionaries, only the kings of the 
Chfilas and Faiihyas are mentioned, and it is possible that missionaries may not have been 
^nt into the Satiyaputra and KSralaputra dominions, although ‘ curative arrangemcnla! weie 
extended to those countries.^ 


I iow oomo to the Interpretatlan of the term Satiyaputra, wLioti is open fc JonBi. 
Dr meet, erhen ■eritieg ieeideatally on the Snbaect some years ago, contented himeif mth tie, 
eilfe remark iliat the kings named Satiyaputra and KSralspntra ooenpred iemtenea “prebabtj, 
towards the west ooast,”“ which does not carry ns far. 

n •Di»jkwNotesoaMah,biw»naii.ytaoe-o»»e..'l^K.P.^^n»bliaM»».u(ast..X«tt3^ ■ 
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Buiiler '■was of opinion that “ the S.itiyaputi*a is probably the king of the Satrats ; the 
Keral.iputra, tlie king oi: Keral.i or Malabar”^® 1 his dictum also is not ^e\y helpful, as no 
indication is given ot the position of ‘the Satvats ’ Dr. Burgess in 1887 made a suggestion 
wliicli, I veutnic to think, would not be supported now by him or anybody else, aud cannot 
be justified. “The oai best mention we have of the Telugu country,” he observes, “is in the 
famous edicts of As'ika, about 250 B. C., lu the second of which he speaks of the neighbouring 
kingdoms ‘ns Choda, Pamdiju, the countries of Satiyaputra, and Ketalaputra ns far as 
Tambapamn! (Ceylon).’ Heie Satiyaputra represents Teliugana, probably including also 
Kahhga, on the district over ivhich the Telngu language is spoken, and which, in modern 
times at least, extends along the east coast fiom Gh,n]am to Pnlikat, and thence eastwards to 
the seventy-eighth meridian which closely corresponds with its eastern limit as far noi th as 
the Pam-gaiig& River, when the boundary tarns to the eastwards. The earliest dynasty of 
which we have any record as ruling this country is that of the tSAtavahanas or Andhras ” 

It seems superfluous to refute formally the whimsical notion that the Satiyaputra kingdom 
was idpntieal with the Andhra, which is mentioned separately m the edicts. Consideiation 
of the context and of the known position of the Chola and Pandiya realms requires us 
to look for the Satiyaputra territory among the southern states on the western side of India, as 
Dr, Fleet has rightly r-eeogmzed lu the remark quoted above, 

Mr. D. B. Bhaudarkar carries the process of ideutiflcatiou a step further by 
recording the remark that the term Satiyaputa still survives in Western India. “ The 
close correspondence iu sound of Satiyaputa and SfttputS, a surname current among the 
present Marathfls, is so staking that I am inclined to hold that the SatpntAs had formerly 
settled iu the south on the "Westera Coast, as the mention of Satiyaputa in the edict points to 
it, and that they afterwards migrated as far northward as MahArAshfcra, aud were merged into 
the warrior and other classes.”^® 

In my recently published work, I have attempted to give greater precision to 
Mr. Bhandarkar’s hint, in the following observations’ — “Very little can be said about the 
south-western kingdoms, known as Chera, Kerala, and Satiyaputra. The last-named is 
mentioned by Aa5ka only, and its exact position is unknown. But it must have adjoined 
Kerala ; and since the Chaudragiri river has always been regarded as the northern boundary of 
that pi-ovince, the Satiyaputra kingdoms should probably bo. identified with that 

portion of the Konkans — or low lands between the Western GhSfcs and the sea where 

the Tulu language is spoken, and of which Mangalore is the centre.” 

The Tulu country is defined by Balfour (Cyclop., s.v. Tulnva) as “,an ancient dominion 
of Southern India, lying between the Western Ghats and the sea, and between the Kalyanapun 
Sjud Ohandragiri rivers, lat. X2‘'27' to 23®15' N„ and long. 74*^45' to 75°.V E., with a coast- 
line of about 80 miles. It is now merely a linguistic division of. that -part of British 
IniUa. Tula is spoken by about 446,011 inhabitants of the tract described above, the centre 
of whidh is Mangalore,” ' ' > - > 

. According to the latest census the number of persons returned as speala'ng Tnlu is greater, 
and amounts to 535,210. Dr. Grierson notes that the language, “immediately to thesonth- 
west of Eanares^ is confined to a small area ia or near the distiiot of South Kanara in Madras. 
The Chaudragiri and the Kalyanapuri Rivers in that 'dis'tiict are regarded as its ancient 
boundaries, and it does not appear to have ever extended much beyond them” (para 90 of 
‘ The Languages of Iiidia,^ in Census BspoH, 1901). - u , 


^ ^ .4. S.-S. I. (AmiTSvatiy-p. 3 ' 
Earlsf JEt4to>t/^Jndid»:p.34i0i. 


» BV, ' 

IS Epljraphic Noi$s and Questions, p. 7. . 
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The small area thus defined as occupied by the Tu^n language seems to he 
admirably adapted to servo as the equivalent of ASdka’s Satiyaputra. It adjoins K&iala, 
IS the territory of a Dr.ividian people, and so completes the suiumaiy enumeration of the 
Dravidian nations given in Rock Kdict II But, of coarse, the proof of the suggested identity 
cannot be effected until it is .shown that the name Satiyaputra is in fact connected -with the 
Tuluva country, and at present such proof is lacking. 

The Tulu language is closely related to Canarese, aad the alternative suggestion 
may be offered, that, as Asoka’s KSrala may be interpreted m a wide sense so as to include 
the CliSra territory, similarly Satiyaputra may possibly have comprised the -whole 
territory occupied by the people speaking Eanarese and the cognate Tulu. 

Until some better themy is proposed I shall believe that the Satiyaputra kingdom of 
Abdka’s time corresponded, in part at least, -with, the Tuluva country lying immediately 
north of KSra}.a. 


'a note on MALDIVIAN EISTOR V. , 

I BY ABTHUB A. PEBBEA. 

' Thodoh the Maldivian Sultanate dates from the time of the Klialifs of Bagdad, all that i's 
connectedly known of its history begins from A. D. 1753; but glimjises of two previous centuries 
have been preserved to us by Ibu Batuta, the traveller from Tangiers (1343) and by the ship-wrecked 
Fran^iOis Pyrard de Laval (1602). 


In 1753 the reigning Sultan Muhammad Mnkarram Im»adu»ddln was taken captive and 
blinded by the corsaus ot the Raia of Oannanore and the government of the atolls was undertaken, 
on behalf of the Sulthi’s daughter Amina B&nl, hy the official Hasan Banna BadSri, who, 
after six years, ascended the throne as'GMzl Hasan ’Iz'zu’ddln (1), probably after marrying the 
royal princess, and fonnded the present royal dynasty. He died m 1707, naming as his successor 
his old master’s nephew Muhammad Ghiyfisu’ddin (2); but this arrangement only lasted 
for seven years, as his own two s *tis usurped the throne, and successively reigned as Muhammad 
Mu’izu’ddln (3) and Hasan Nfiru’ddln (4). The latter reigned from 1779 to 1799 and left two 
sous, Muhammad Mu’iun’ddin and Ahmad Didi. 

Muhammad Mu’lnu’ddln (5) succeeded his father, and Ahmad Didi had to flee the country 
to Mocha'and finally seek reiuge in Cochin for trying to introduce enlightened modes of government. 
The Litte. however, returned to the atolls' m 1832, when h.s nephew Muhammad Im*adu»ddin 
Iskandar (6) ascended the throne, and Lecame a valuable minister to the Sultan, and at his death, 
his son, the intelligent ’All Didt took h:s place. The two cousins soon fell out, and ’All Didi left 
the Maldives and became domiciled in Ceylon. 


Ever since the death of Muhammad Im’adn’ddin Iskandar in 1881, there have been frequent 
revolutions in the Maldives, owing to the ambitioils designs of the descendants of Aljmad Didi to have 
an upper hand m the Sultan’s Councils. As Hasan ’Izza’ddln, the e'dest son of Muhammad 
Im’adikltu Iskandar, was blind Irom his twelfth year,his younger brother Ibrdh^ NfirtPddln 
succeeded to the throne. In 18S5 he was deposed by his nephew Mubamniad Mu»lnu»ddin (S), 
but he regained Ms throne in 1887 and reigned tiU'his death m Oeiobef 1893; m spite a nOCoud 
attempt to dethrone him in 1891 m favour of his second son Agea Manifdlu. ^ , ,, 

- The Saltan’s eldest son Muhammad Shamau»ddlu ,(9) suc^-eeded to tbd no. bat only 
yeisn7for three months; as Ms cdi.s n Muhammad lnn’adu>ddln Iskandar 
SScstedlis right and was declared Sultan iiKDecember 1893. -Ten yeark after, on IJth March 1^3, 
Ma^atnLd Shamsu’ddin took advantage of hi} adversaryV abs^ce £ot hrs^age 
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tta Egyptian laily o£ rank to get back his throne, which he is now holding, by expelling the Eegent 
Dhurl Maniiulu. 


Genealogical Table of the present Maldiman dynasty. 

(1) GMzi 9asan »Izzu»ddlii (1769—1767) 


£3) Muhammad Mu'izu’ddin who ousted (1774 — 79) 
£2) Muhammad Ghiyaau’ddin (1707 — 74). 

(4) Hasan Nuru’ddin (1779 — 99). 

' 1 

(5) Muhammad Mu’inu ddin (1799 — 1832). 

1 

Ahmad Didi. 

.(6) Muhammad Im’adu’ddin Iskandar (1832 — 81). 

j 

’All Didi. 

1 

Hasan ’Izzu'ddin - - 

(blind). 

1 Ablulla Did!. 

- <-7-) IbrShim Nuru’ddin 

(1831— 5 and 1887— 1893). IbrJhim 

1 Didi. 

(8) Muhammad (10) Maiammad Dhori Tutu 

Mu’inu’ dJin Im’ada’dlfn Miuifulii Manifdlu. 

(Ife8j--i7). Iskandar (Regeat). 

(1893— 190J). 

(9) Muhammad Agea Ahmad Did! 

Shamsu’diin Manifllil (Maldivian 

(IS »3 a id 1903 (attempted representative 
to date). the thrpn,e to the Ceylou 

in 1891). . Goveinmeut 
in 1904). 


MISCELLANEA. 


A COIN OF MENANDER FOUND IN WALES. 

Pew more unlikely places for the discovery of 
a coin of Menander lu the soil than Tenby in 
Pembrokeshire could be imagined, and yet the 
following extiact pioves that one was actually 
dug up in that ancient town. “In 1878 a 
coin of Vespasian was dug up on the Esplanade, 
Tenby, in juxtaposition with goat' and small oz- 
hones. Two yearn afterwards, a silver Ihictiian 
com was discovered close by. It lay two feet 
under the surface, and was unearthed while the 
workmen were digi»ing out the foundation for 
Hentmore House, immediately opposite the new 
arolmaytmade m theiwwn wall.- near the 'south- 
west corner. It is a diachma of Menander, king 
of BacU'ia in the second century B, 0. On the 
■obvei’se is a head of Pallas [ sic,, read ‘ bust of 
king'], with the legend: j 

BASIAEDS, SQTHPOy £ sic, read, SQTHPCS] | 
"mENANAPOY: ' " ' '| 

on the reverse is Pillas fighting, v^th the 

"'I^ndiu'l^hloi |sic,^reaA*Ahaii5shthi*Johara«-- 
■ter, Maharajasa iradatosa [eio. read fraiwrasa}. 
J^enavdo^o- {sic, read Menadrasa or Mepadrasa], ~ 
The authorities, in, t]^ coin ^e^miment of 


British Museum, who most kindly identified the 
com for me, insist that it canpot possibly have 
been found in Butain,, hut for all that it was, and, 
what is more, seems to me to have been placed 
where it was discovered in the fiist century A D. 
Us mtrmsic value' is about ‘6d , for these corns are 
veiy common m North-'Weatern India. It is in 
the Tenby Museum with the Vespasian. I myself 
saw the latter dug xip.” ( Laws, History of ^ittU 
England beyond Wq.les, p 46 ) 

I Although the ti’acpa of Homan ^ occupation, 
excepting coins, are very rare ,in South. Waies^ 
coins have been found in great variety and con- 
siderable numbeiA :Ati Tenby, 01 in the immediate 
neighhomhood, specimens of the coinage of 
Domitian, Paustina Junior, Maicus Aurelias, 
Piobus, Maximianns, Oarausius, Constantin^ 

^ Gonstans, and Diocletian have been fonnd, audit 
would seem that Tenby, even" if it "were^ bot 
actually held by a Romaugariison, must certainly 
have beem frequented *by people who*- used -the 
, money of the Cmsars. Probably the .port ^as a 
^ place of calk for edasting ships, and the'ldacti'^u 
' com was' a' cuiiosifcy belonging tdA'Eoliiaii ^6id56t' 
of trader. — , ,L 
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ALEXANDER, PORUS, AND THE PANJAB. 

ST 0. PEAS SON, luDiAir EBtrcjLXioNA.ii Sbbvicb (Eetd ). 

(With a Map^ and a Prefatory Note hy Vincent A. Smith, M.A., I.C.S., Retd.) 

[ Some time ago Mr C . Pearson favoured me •with rough notes commenting on the theories 
advocated in my Eai ly History of India concerning the date and localities of Alexander's 
operations in the Pafijab in 326 B. 0. His observations, based on intimate personal 
knowledge of the pountry, seeming to me -worthy of record, I suggested that he might recast 
them with a view to publication in the Indian Antiquary, Mr. Pearson was good enough to 
adopt the suggestion, and has sent me the paper now presented, accompanied by a map, drawn 
by a young military friend. 

Mr, Pearson’s remarks on ‘ Buddhist masonry * are of interest. He is clearly right in 
noting that Arrian’s estnnate of 15 stadia, or about 3000 yards, as the width of the Chinch at 
the crossing-place, must be regarded as excessive. In my book (p. 53 n.) I dated Alexander’s 
passage of the Indus in March, 326 B. 0. Mr. Pearson shows reason for supposing that the 
event may have occurred a month earlier. This possibility supports the theory that the battle 
topk place in April, but the very explicit testimony of the historians that the river was actually 
in flood cannot, I think, be rejected on d priori groupds. I, therefore, adhere to the view that 
the battle took place “at the very end of June, or, more probably, early in July” {Early Hist, 
p. 80). Mr. Pearson argues that the assumption of the earlier date allows more time for the 
preparation of the fleet intended to descend the rivers. But that argument has no validity, 
because the arrangements for ship-building were entrusted to subordinates and did not depend 
on Aleyander’s personal movements, The time available extended from March to October. 

The observation that the ddpdt for deodar logs presumably was in ancient times, as now, 
at or near Jihlam, is of importance as indicating that the ship-building operations must have 
taken place high np the river. It is true that the assumption that the voyage began near the 
town of Jihlam conflicts apparently with the statement that the descent to the first confluence 
occupied only eight days, but no conceivable theory fits all the statements on record. We can 
only balance them, and decide according to the cumulative weight of evidence, admitting that 
in any case difficulties will remain unsolved. 

The map, as explained by Mr. Pearson’s comments, gives the reader valuable help in under- 
standing that Alexander's line of march to the river must have been determined by the position 
of the passes m the Salt Rangje and conn,ected hills. He must have marched through either the 
Bakrjila or Bunhar Pass, and may wejl have used both roads, Once he was through the hills ho 
could select any suiilable ground on the river bank for his camp. A few miles' march would 
bring him to tbe neighbourhood of either Jihlam or Jalalpur, The decision as to the 
crossing-place consequently does not depend on thje opinion formed as to the line of march from 
Taxila, but must be guided by the necessity of reconciling the ancient author's descriptions 
with actual topographical details. I am still of opiniop that in all probability Abbott’s view is 
correct, but I have not any personal knowledgp of the ground. 

I am indebted to Captain Talbot, Settlement Oommissioper of Jamm-fi and the Kasmir 
State, for the information that Major Normap has propo-unded a fresh theory, an abstract 
of which will appear in the new Gazetteer for the Jihlam (Jhelijm) District, of which Captain 
Talbot has kindly sent me proofs. I do not feel justified in quoting textually from proof-sheets, 
hut may say that according to Major Norman,, the Greek camp should he located near Find 
Dadan Kh^n, far below JalSlpur,and the crossing-plape at the Ahmadfib&d bluff, about 12 miles 
below Ahmadahad. This theory seems to me wholly untenable for many reasons. Captain 
Talbot appears to be right in holding that no conclusive determination of the problem can be 
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attained ■without exhaustive study on the spot by qualified students of ancient topography^ 
skilled in critical methods. But, after reading the observations of Messrs. Pearson, Norman, 
and Talbot, I still venture to hold the opinion that, on the evidence now available, Abbott’s 
solution is the best. — Vikcent A. Smith. 20-6-05.] 

T he first successful attempt to write an Early History of India has Ho doubt received 
the attention which it deserves. In detail the subject has been ably treated by scholars, 
soldiers, and historians, but the general reader has hitherto been without a connected account 
of the whole. So much, perhaps, I may be permitted to aay without claiming to be a competent 
critic of Mr. Tincent Smith s interesting volume. My only reason for attempting to discuss 
the questions which give a title to this paper, is that I enjoyed some special advantages for 
forming an opinion. The theories of antiquary or strategist may often receive confirmation or 
correction when considered from the point of view of one who happens to have a good knowledge 
of the ground. As Inspector of Schools for about twenty years (1865 — 1885) I marched -vrith 
my camels and tents over the whole conntiy between Agra and Peshawar, and became acquainted 
in a special manner with the districts about RAwal Pindi and west of Lahore. Twice during 
the rainy season I made the voyage from Jihlam to Multan in a country boat. And all this 
time, being interested in antiquities, I examined everything that came in my way with the help 
of such books and maps as were available at the time. I made no notes, or measurements, or 
excavations. But it was my amusement to hunt up old mounds and rnins instead of going out 
with a gun as most of my friends would do under similar circumstances. It was my desire to 
get a sound general idea of Indian History as a whole, separating, if possible, Tedic India 
from the India of Alexander, and that again from Buddhist India. Certain clear views seemed 
to emerge, and on the whole were amply supported by documentary evidence. But sometimes' 
the written record would appear to conflict with facts or probabilities. Perhaps no satisfactory 
explanation would be forthcoming, hut perplexity would at least encourage a more minute study 
of details than would have been undertaken otherwise. To give an instance. According to 
Mann, quoted by Blphinstone,’' the sacred land of the Hindus was a narrow tract between the 
rivers SaraBvatt and Drishadwati, or Ghaggar. Both these rivers, as -we know them, are weak 
streams not worthy to be mentioned in the same breath with the Ganges and Jumna. But the 
traveller from Ambala to Simla sees upon his left hand and upon his right the stupendous- 
gorges from which the Sutlaj and the Ghaggar descend upon the plains. To understand the 
full significance of these gorges it may be necessary to go back to the glacial period. It is 
however a reasonable conjecture that within the period of history the Sutlej united with the 
Sarasvati and Ghaggar to form the great ‘river* which once flowed into the Indus through 
Bahawalpnr, and that then Brahmavarta was a Doab which might be compared with that of the 
Ganges and Jumna. In the Greek accounts of the rivers of the Pan jab nothing is more 
surprising than the omission of the Sutlaj. Mention of the Hydaspes, Akesines, Hydraotes, and 
Hyphasis is frequent and explicit, but after the Hyphasis comes the country of the Ganges.’ 
Only PHny gives a hint of the true explanation. “To the Heaidrns* (Sutlaj) 169 miles” from 
the Hyphasis. “ To the Jomanes (Jumna) an equal distance.” Consistent with such an opinion 
is the statement that there is no ridge of high ground between the Indus and the Ganges, and 
that a very trifling change of level would often turn the upper waters of one river into the 
other as may perhaps have occurred in past time.* The Hyphasis (Bifis) in fact is known to 
have had an independent course into the Indus, and it is further supposed that there has been ’ 
a gradual uprising of the watershed of the Indus and Ganges systems outside the Himalayas — 
« an hypothesis supported by the undoubted fact that the Jumna has within a recent period 


1 History of India, p. 225. 
* Pliny, Nai. Eisi. VI, 21. 


® Early Eistory, p 85, 

* Imertal Qassetteer, Vol. VI. p, 663. 
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jmoved eastwards, while the Sutlaj and other Pahjab rivers have moved considerablj to the 
west.”’ 

A tourist who keeps his eyes open will in time become a good judge of things which are 
not likely to be found in histories. When he sees a new church in an old churchyard he has 
not much di&culty m forming an imaginary picture of the old church, and in the same way can 
decide whether a castle attributed to ShSr Shah or Akbar occupies an ancient site. In what 
follows, the reader must suppose, if no authority is quoted, that the antiquity of a town or road 
is inferred from some traces of the works of a bygone age. The most conspicuous testimony to 
the existence of ancient habitation is a mound. Villages often stand upon mounds, and mounds 
mark the site of deserted villages. Such mounds are formed automatically from the sun-dried 
mud with which the houses were built and repaired. The lofty mounds which were the citadels 
of ancient capitals are in part at least artificial. It is certain that these high places were 
already in existence when Alexander invaded the Panjab, and it is doubtfnl whether any have 
been built up since. It would seem that after burnt bricka came into use, a few centuries 
before tbe Christian era, it was no longer the fashion to heap up a huge mound for a fortress. 

General Cunningham, who made a careful survey of Sh6rk6t,® found that the towers and 
walls were formed of solid masses of sun-dried bricks faced with burnt bricks. There were 
numerous walls of both kinds of bricks down to 50 and 60 feet below the main level of the 
fort, which is itself 100 feet high. M. Foncher remarks that the outline of the Balfi-Hisar' at 
Charsada is strangely like the mounds of Babylonia. The interior, as is the case with similar 
mounds in SwAt, consists of alternate layers of earth and of boulders collected from the bed of 
the river. Only he seems to have been misled by his Buddhist pre-occupations as to the age of 
the mound, which assuredly is much older than the siApa seen by Hiuen-tsang. 

From the study of ancient mounds, as well as for other reasons, we know that the whole of 
the lower PafijAb, until recently a waterless waste, was covered by a dense population 
two thousand years ago. As Ounningham justly remarks, the chief towns were near the great 
rivers. So were Baghdad and Babylon. But the choice of roads from the North-West to 
BAjput&na or the valley of the Ganges would of course depend much upon the state of the lower 
plains of the Panjab. In 1832 Burnes,® travelling by the oM road from Lahore to Find DAdan 
TTh&Tij passed through a desert where water was drawn from a depth of 65 feet, amd this seems 
t^have been the character of the country for at least a thousand years. 

Ancient roads may be recognised in. many ways. Besides the mounds which have been 
already described, there are holy shrines with legends attached to them and mins of some sort 
in brick or stone. In the Northern PaujAb all roads converge upon Lahore. Multan is the 
centre of another system. It may be doubtful whether Sh6rk6t was the capital of a kingdom 
<» a frontier fortress. Eveiy strong place seems to have been either the one or the other. 

«It may create a feeling of disappointment,” says Fergusson, “ in some minds when they 
are told that there is no stone architecture m India older than two and a half centuries before 
the Ghristiaa era.”* According to Arrian, in Alexander’s time cities near rivers or the sea 
were built of wood, but in high places, out of the reach of floods, of brick and clay lo In the 
District of PeshAwar, the ancient GandhAra, a peculiar kind of Buddhist masonry is very 
abundant. It has been described by Poucberii by Cole. Irregular blocks of partially 
squared stone are evenly laid in rows, and the interstices are filled up with horizontal flakes of 
alate. These Buddhist walls seem always to be coeval with the Grraco-Buddhist sculptures, 
which Fergusson rightly judges to be Byzantine in character, or of a date eotrespoHding to 
that of a specimen from Hashtnagar, of wh ich a photograph is given in the Early History of 

« Re^arta, Tol. V. p. 97. 

* Borues, I. p. 49. 
w Gandhira, p. 


^ » JUd. Tol XIII p. 10. 

^ Q-eogra^hio anciennA du Qandhdrci, p. 18, ■ 

• Indian JireUiectwe, pi . . J«dica. Ghap.X. 
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India.^ Some mistakes in the identification of Aornos might have been avoided if it had been 
recognised that all Buddhist masonry is long subsecLuent to Alexander. 

This skilful method of stone-laying in the construction of walls may deserve more attention 
as an indication of date and origin than it received, at any rate, five and twenty years ago. 
It is to be seen everywhere on the slopes of the hills which surround the Peshawar valley. 
The fort at ’Alt Masjid, and, unless my memory fails me, the rums at Amb, on the southern 
side of Sakesar, at the lower end of the Salt Range, are built in this fashion. It is conspicuously 
absent in the old mounds of the plains, within the Salt Range, in Ha&mir and in tha 
ancient kingdom of Taxila. Something similar, though with larger blocks of stone, and 
smaller interstices, I saw at Smyrna, Of its distinctive character I have no doubt. Where the 
slate flakes are laid by an unpractised hand there is always some irregularity which betrays the 
■want of a tradition of style. So far as I remember, the stones are sometimes laid in clay and 
sometimes in mortar. M. Poncher thinks that the wall was always faced with a coating of 
mortar.13 Lime mortar seems to have come into use about the commencement of the Christian 
era. In this connection it may be useful to remember a remark of Pergusson with reference 
to the architecture, probably coeval, of the Indian colonists of Java.^* No mortar is used as 
a cement in tbeir temples, although many of these buildings are plastered, and painted on the 
plaster. The accounts of India which we get from the Greek historians are truthful and exact 
in the main, but inclnde a certain amount of romance. No one could desire a more careful and 
judicious writer than Arrian, but coming several centuries after Alexander he had to be content 
with such materials as he found. He had no opportunity of cross-examining his witnesses and 
whenever he happens to have drawn a wrong conclusion, the excellence of his style may gam 
credit for a statement which it never deserved. Some of cup difficulties may be explained by 
the change of circumstances, as in the case of the missing Sutlaj, which we have already 
considered. But certain mistakes may be corrected by local knowledge. We know, for instance, 
that the Akesines (Chinab) is not nearly two miles broad where it dashes over large and 
jagged rocks, “ and that the description of the confluence of that river with the Hydaspes is 
greatly exaggerated. On the whole it is necessary to reject statements which appear to conflict 
with prohabilily, while freely admitting such as are consistent with our general knowledge. 

Where it is impossible to plu.ce copjplete reliance upon our authorities it seems preferable 
to take a broad general view of their meaning rather than to follow them in minute detail. 
When Pliny gives the mileage “ ad Hydaspen flnvinm clarum <3XX M., ad Hypasin non igno- 
bihorem, XXIX mill. OCCXC,” and “ad Hesidrum GLX mill.,”w feel that he means to 
give the whole breadth of the Pafijab, and when Arrian” states that Megasthenes had been 
at the courts of Saudracottus, “ the greatest king of the Indians, and of Porus who was even 
greater,’" we should surely understand that in his opinion Porus was not merely the Raja of 
one of the Doabs of the Panjah, hut the king or overlord of a large territory, or at least the' 
head of a confederacy for the .defence of the NorthrWBst Frontier against foreign invadOTS. 

It was in this sense that Burnes, a very shrewd observer, remarks that Ran jit Singh had 
the same sized army as Poms, counting guns for war-chariots, and that the same coui^ry witt 
generally produce the same number of troops.^® 

What has been said above, perhaps, at tqp great length, ipay serye as an introduction to 
the discussion of some disputed points which have been dealt with in an unexceptionable manner 
by Mr. Vincent Smith so far as the documents are concerned, but upon which local experience 
may have to say the last word. 


« Early Eittoty, p 233. Date, 384 A. D. m QandhSjra, p. 37 

w Th fi • “■^™“‘^”«^-®ool:V.,Chap.20,ajidBookV.,Q«ip.5. 

w Pirn , VI. 21, Ed. Delphm. The figures vaxy in other Editions, 
w Jndita, Chap. V. u Burnes, I. p. 69. 
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Thanks to Colonel Deane and M. Eoncher, the route of Alexander throngli G-andhara 
appears to have been determined almost beyond question. M. Poacher, however, assumes too 
much in supposing that this was the ancient road of commerce between India and the North- 
"West. It IS possible that the direct road from Peshawar to Attock is modern But it must 
always be remembered that on this side of the Jihlam wheeled carriage is also modem, and that 
ancient roads went across ravines and along the sandy beds of nullahs. Both Attock and 
]^aii4bad were places of importance long before the first Muhammadan invasion. The hill at 
Khairabdd, which in the opinion of Lowenthal was Aornos, is surmounted by the remains of 
a Buddhist castle attributed to Hodi. And seeing that boat-bridges were understood in the 
time of Alexander, it is not likely that so good a position for one was neglected. At the same 
time the road from the Khyber and Peshawar nsed by Babar ran to the south of the present 
<Jrand Trunk Road, and crossed the Indus at Nilab, 15 miles below Attock. Here there is 
a convenient ferry and some interesting tombs m the style of the earlier Muhammadans. This 
road has the advantage of avoiding the Haro as well as the Kabul river, as the present writer 
once found by experience when detained for two or three days by a flood in the former stream. 
According to Strabo and the historians, Alexander was at Taxila in the beginning of spring 
326 B. 0., or perhaps about the middle of February, when native gentlemen pay complimentary 
visits in white clothes, and remark that the season, has changed.*'® He arrived at the Hydaspes 
a month or two later and defeated Porns at the commencement of the rainy season. 

This distribution of the time allows several months for preparation in a friendly couu'try, 
and only two or three for all that followed between the battle of the Hydaspes and the check 
upon the Hyphasis. Knowing these nvers at all times of the year, and under all conditions, 
I could not avoid the conclusion that the real date for the passage of the Hydaspes was, as 
stated by Arrian, the month of Mounychion in the archonship of H6glm&n, and that Mounyohion 
in that year occurred as early as April rather than as late as June. It was a matter of prim© 
importance to cross the river before it was in high flood, and no sufficient explanation is given 
of the supposed delay. 

When Alexander reached the hanks of the Hydaspes^® he found the army of Porus on the 
opposite side, and detachments of the enemy’s forces guarding all parts of the river where 
a passage might be made. Arrian seems to say that he made raids across the river into the 
enemy’s country, but, however this may be, to get the bulk of his army across without being 
observed would have been impossible. What he actually did has been repeated by the Japanese 
during the last few months. By a rapid night march under favourable conditions of weather 
he moved a large force fifteen or twenty nailes higher np the stream, and was across before 
Porus could prevent him. 

The question now arises whether this manoeuvre could have been carried out in July when 
the river was in high flood. Burnes gives an amusing account of his adventures when cross- 
ing the BiEs on his journey from Amritsar to LfidiSna in August 1831. The river was swollen 
to a mile in width from rain. The current exceeded five miles an hour. They were nearly two 
hours in crossing, and landed about two miles below the point from which they started. The 
boats are mere rafts with a prow; they bend frightfully, and are very unsafe, yet elephants, 
horses, cattle, and guns are conveyed across on them. They passed in safety, but au accident 
occurred on one of the small channels which might have proved serious. They attempted the 
passage on an elephant, but no sooner had the animal got out of his depth than he rolled over, 
wheeling round at the same time to regain the hank. After this they crossed on inflated skins 
supporting a frame-work.^i 


19 Wlieii BnrneB was with Eafijlt Singh at Dahose the festival of spring was cdehiated with Isrish 
magnifioenoe on the 6th Pebrnary. 
s# Anion, Anob. V. oh. 9. 


» Bumes, HI. p. 178. 
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When the river floTvs evenly between high banks a passage may be obtained easily and 
rapidly thronghont the rainy season, but the boat is earned some way down stream, and to 
bring it back again to the starting point must be a work of time. The secret and sadden 
collection of a flotilla for the transport of an army of 10,000 men and 5,000 horses, and their 
conveyance across the Hydaspes when in high flood after a long march, has always seemed to 
me incomprehensible. It is a question, however, for military experts, who, so far as I know, have 
hitherto raised no objection to tbe received account. The description given by Arrian is 
anyhow more consistent with a senes of operations carried out not later than the first half of 
May, which may have been partly hindered and partly assisted by the accident of stormy 
weather. The explanation of tbe character of the rainy season at the end of Chap. IX.23 
may be a commentary borrowed from Eratosthenes, or some one who was more familiar with 
the climate of the Ganges valley. A similar description of the climate of “ a great part of the 
country ” is given by Elphinstone.^^ At Rawal Pindi, however, it is said that there is more 
lain in the dry season than in tbe monsoon, which seldom breaks before the end of July. It 
must be admitted that this view contradicts the apparent meaning of the written record, but 
the historians seem to me to have been dominated by tbe cairent opinion of a dry and rainy 
season which is not true of this part of India. 

However this may be, an early date for the battle of tbe Hydaspes gives no more time than 
IS required for tbe alarms and excursions, ship-bnildmg, and other events which occurred before 
Alexander started in the autumn upon his vojage down to the sea. 

The road whioh he followed between Taxila and the place where he met Horns is 
a question of less importance except as involving several nice points, military, geographical 
or political. The subject has been treated from many points of view. Bumes,^^ who travelled 
up the right bank of the Jihlam from Find DEdan Khan to DarApnr, and thence by Bohtas and 
the Bakr&la Pass, was at first inclined to regard the extensive ruins near DarApnras Bonkephala, 
and Mong on the other side as Nicaea, but afterwards thought the place must be at Jihlam 
which be supposed to be on the high road from Tartary to Hindostan. There was moi’e than one 
high road from Tartary to Hindostan, and Bumes himself was perhaps treading unconsciously 
in the footsteps of Alexander. It is difiScalt to compress within reasonable limits all that may 
be said against, or in favour of, such a view, but it may be worth while to notice some 
considerations which have not hitherto been fully discussed. 

Next to Taxiles and Porus the most important chief with whom Alexander had dealings at 
this time was Abisaxes. Abisares, according to Dr. Stein, was Rajfi of the lower hill country 
between the Hydaspes and Akesines, and it seems likely that he had control of the tract of hill 
and plain which includes Tilla, Eohtas, and Jihlam. As the lord of the salt mines must always 
have been an important political personage, so the control of the dep6t for deodar logs, 
then, as- now, probably at or near Jihlam, mast have been in the hands of a strong ruler. For 
the conduct of this important ti*ade in timber implies at least friendly commercial relations 
with those who worked the forests in Kasmor and KhSgdn, and the employment of a number 
of skilled labourers to forward the logs down stream to the depot. 

Whoever he may have been, whether Abisares or another, he held the keys of two 
difficult passes. The Bakrftla Pass to the north was guarded by the ancient fortress of 
Rohtas opposite to it on the Tilla range. The enormous castle built here by ShSr Shah in the 
sixteenth century, with a view to an expected invasion from Persia, encloses the old Hindu 
town rich in legends of an earlier age. The southern pass of KhArian in the Pabbi hills, 
through which the Grand Trunk Road passes, was not of much importance in early times. 

M Arrian, Ana6. V. ch. 9. ss Sisiory of Inixa p. 4. 

« Bumes, I. p. 57. There is no primseval mound as at Mong, hut the ground is strewn for miles with large 
bnoTis, and there are old wells and foundations 
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According to General Gunningliam.^s before the British occupation the Pabbi hills were crossed 
by only one carnage-road, the Khori Pass, five miles above EasAl, where tbe river pierces 
the Pabbi range, and about fifteen miles below Jihlam. Rasul was the site of the entrenched 
camp of the Sikh Army between the battles of Ohilianwala and Gujrat in 1849. It commands 
the ferry at Dfirapur, the roads to Jihlam on both sides of the river, and tbe roads to Lahore 
either by Wazirabad or Ramnagar. It was also the nearest point across the river to the only 
great city of ancient times between Taxila and Lahore, the ruins which Bumes was inclined to 
identify Avith Boukephala. Whether Alexander came by the upper road through the Bakrala 
Pass and Rohtas, or by the easy hut narrow defile of JalSlpur, it is difficult to imagine that 
Porus would entangle his army among the Pabbi hills without regard to his base and 
communications, which lay at the mercy of his enemy, or that the battle was fought anywhere 
but in the neighbourhood of Chiliauwdla. With a different result but under similar conditions 
the same game was played over again when Shfir Singh met Sir Hugh Gough at Ohilianwala 
and Giijr^t, and if Abisares played fast and loose with both sides, it was only the course of 
conduct which was pursued by his successor Gulab Singh in 1845. The supposition that the 
mam road from Jihlam went thiough the Pabbi hills and the Kharian Pass seems to be an 
anachronism, and no other reason has been given for placing the army of Porus in so 
dangerous a position. From Taxila to the Hydaspes Alexander had the choice of two 
main roads. Either of them would he practicable provided that the passes were in the hands 
of friends. The main chain of the Salt Range commences in the lofty hill of Ohffi formed by 
the convergence of three spurs, two of which extend as far as the Himalayan outliers. The 
first IS traversed by the Grand Trunk Road at BakrMa, and twenty miles lower down by the 
Dudhi^l-J^Ulpnr road at the gap through which the Bunhar nullah flows. The spur on which 
Rohtas rests is terminated at this end by the Bunhar, and at the other end by the Knhfia 
nullah, and by the valley of the Jihlam, which flows through the Pabbi range near the apex of 
the triangle. 

The lower road which emerges near Jal&lpur, though easy enough, is narrow, and might he 
blocked by an enemy. One might suppose that the lord of the Salt Mines would hold Jalalpur, 
and control this pass, and that, except in times of civil war, the wardens of the Bakr&la and 
Jalalpur passes would be responsible to a suzerain at Lahore. It should be observed that 
BohtAs commands not only the precipitous descent from Bakrala, but also, though at a greater 
distance, the gaps in the OhSl and Rohtas ranges through which the other road passes by easy 
gradients along the course of the Bunhar nullah either to Jalalpur or Dfirfipur. The lower 
roads to Lahore and Hindostan naturally fell out of use, when the “Bar” became a> desert, but 
there is much evidence of their popularity in very early times. Pliny’s mileage seems to agree 
with that of a direct road from Lahore by Kasur to Mathura and thence to Kananj. The four 
ancient fortresses, almost due south from Lahore, Abohur, Bhatinda, Bhatnir, and Sirsa, 
forming a quadrilateral with a face of 60 miles in each direction, were built iu the same style, it 
is said, about 1300 years ago to block the road of invasion from the North-West. It is not 
easy to understand why Alexander should prefer a more difficult road near the mountains. 
As Arrian^? judiciously observes, he would he likely to cross the rivers where they were broader 
and less rapid. Political considerations may have influenced him, and the help of Poms may 
have been purchased by a condition that the Greek army should not pass through the Kingdom 
of Lahore. 

It is open to doubt whether Alexander’s forces would be more likely to descend upon the 
Hydaspes through the Bakrala or the Bunhar Pass. At R^wal Pm(ii,T6p Manikyfila, and Dfirapur, 
there are remains of cities which must have fiounshed in the Buddhist age, and perhaps earher, while 
the lower road, with many traces of great aniaquity, has nothing of importance to show between 


26 Ancient Geograjphif of India, p. 168 


** Irn^erial Gazetteer, Yol. II. p, 378. 


ST Arrian, V. oh. 20. 
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Ta 2 :Ila and Jal^lpur. The march may have been by both lines, while the leader himself climbed the 
conspicuous peak of Jogi Tilla to consult the oiaele which had alieady warned Porus to make 
terms with his cousin, the son of Jove.23 Supposing that Darapur, Jalalpur, and Find Dadau Khan 
were strongly held by Sopeithes, the Icing of the Salt Range, the line of the Grand Trunk Road, 
occupied, in the interest of both parties, by the faithless Abisares, may have furnished the only available 
line of advance. But whether Porus was merely the Rija of a petty state, or a king “greater than 
Sandrocottus,” he mast have been m some sense warden of the marches, in command of an army drawn 
from the greater part of the upper Panjab, and depending foi his communications and supplies upon 
the country now known as the “Bar. ” south of the Grand Trnuk Road. After deciding on general 
giounds that the camp of Porus must have been in the open country somewhere opposite 
to JAlalpur, it seems hardly worth while to compare the two possible battlefields fiom the indications 
of the Greek historians. Abbott examined the ground m the neighbourhood of Jihlam, and 
Ounmnghani that at Jalalpur, and both were satisfied that they had found a field for manoeuvre and 
battle which would satisfy the conditions of Aiiian’a graphic desciiptioii. Neither of them, perhaps, 
made sufficient allowance for the changes which a great nvei produces in the lapse of ages, particulaily 
if swollen by periodical rains and the snows of Himalaya. Bearing in mind the general rule that 
a river has been over every part of the valley through which it flows, and that one inch of erosion or 
deposit will amount to more than 60 yards in 2,000 years, we must recognise that the river wliich 
separated Porus and Alexander in 326 B. 0. was not in all respects similar to that upon which 
Shgr Singh and Gough manoeuvred in 1849 A. D. When the Jihlam leaves the Himalaya on its 
right bank it continues to wash the hard limestone debus of the Rohtfis range, “its waters gushing 
over a bed of white quartz boulders,” as described by Abbott, but the Pabbi hills on the left bank 
belong to the SiwSlik range, 29 which edges the Himalaya from the .Jihlam to Assam. These deposits 
consisting of soft sandstone, clay , and conglomerates, afford a weak hairier to a poweiful river, and m 
consequence, although the high right bank of the Jihlam may be regarded as compaiatively a fixed 
boundary, the islands and channels in the bed of the stream cannot be the same for long periods of 
historical time. Prom this it follows that even if Abbott and Cunningham have both made out 
a good case for Alexander’s night march, conditions of crossing the river must be so changed that 
no identification of localities is possible. There are still wooded islands above DarSpur, remnants 
of the Pabbi hills. Above Jihlam there is no wood except shrubs, and the alluvial islands are 
of a different character to those where the river passes through the Pabbi range. Any doubt 
upon this point might be set at rest by a competent geologist on the spot. 

It may be remarked by the way that Abbott’s evidence, so far as it goes, is strongly in favour 
of an early date for the battle. His survey was made in April under usual conditions. He speaks 
of the “crystal Hydaspes” which he forded upon his elephant. But he was strangely mistaken 
in supposing that at this time there was a greater depth of water thau in the rainy season. His 
informants may have intended him to understand that when the river is at its highest from melted 
snow, that is, early in July, before a drop of monsoon rain has fallen, the water is “ a foot deeper ” 
than it is on an average in August and September. For all I know this may be the case. Certainly, 
the rivers of the PaSjab are not so high in April as they are towards the end of May, when the boat- 
bridges are dismantled, until the autumn. 


The road, by which Cunningham supposes the night inarch to have been made, seems well suited 
for moving a large body of troops without the knowledge of a watchful enemy on the left bank of the 
river. It is screeued by a range of lofty hills and is sufficiently remote from the river without being 
so far from it as to make the term “parallel” inexact, so especially if the Jihlam has been pushed 
further away by the encroaching sands of the Bunhfir nullah. One advantage of this last hypothesis 
will be that we get the “notable bend” in the course of the river, of which Arrian speaks, at the 


« gingham, Geogr. Ind p. 165. quoting Plutarch !9 im'genal Gazetteer, V. p. 409 and elsewhere. 

If Ounmughem cannot go to the nver, the river must he brought to Cunningham. 
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point of crossing. If it were permissible to speculate upon minute details, one might hazard a 
con 3 ecture that Alexander with the cavalry made a detour through the Khori Pass, five miles 
above Rasul, while Meleager, with the mercenary troops, crossed the river at Darapur after the 
engagement had commenced. 

It IS probable, however, that if such were the case, so important a manoeuvre would not have 
escaped notice in the narrative. 

In conclusion, I feel, that some apology from me is due for dogmatizing upon subjects which 
have been handled by others far more competent than myself. It is more than twenty years since 
I left India, and my knowledge of the literature is not up-to-date. In particular, I am not well 
acquainted with the work of Dr. Stem, who enjoyed similar opportunities, together with qualifications 
m which I am deficient Nor do I know General Ghesney’s lecture, quoted by McOrmdle 
(p. 94), in support of the view that Jalalpur was the position of Alexander’s camp. Chesney is of 
course a first-class authority on a military question, but he ovenates the difficulty of the march 
upon Jalalpur when he speaks of Alexander “ threading his way through the intricate ravines of the 
upper part of the Salt range.” For pack ammals the Dndhial- Jalalpur road is easier than either the 
Bakrala or Khinan Passes. Cunningham’s very considerable seivices towards the right under- 
standing of these problems were perhaps impaired by some unwillingness to learn from any one else. 
On the whole, the time seems to have come for some one, well acquainted with the country and 
competent in other respects, to review the various opinions which have been offered, to eliminate 
those which are untenable, and to carry oui knowledge a little further than it can claim to have 
reached hitherto. 


THE AGNIKULA; THE FIRE-RAOE. 

BY S. KEISHNASVAMI AITA2SGAE, M A., BANGALOBB. 

In one of his interesting contributions entitled “ Some Problems of Ancient Indian 
History,” published in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1905, p, 1 ff., Dr, Hoernle 
regards the Paramilra Rajputs as the only family that laid claim to belong to the Aguiknla 
or Eire-race before the time of the poet OJiand (loo. ctt. p. 20), and, so far, the evidence all 
seems to point to any such claim being not found earlier than the middle of the eleventh century. 
That, however, does not preclude an earlier existence of the legend. It would be interesting, 
therefore, if the legend could be traced to an earlier period than that of the Paramaras of Mfilwa, 
In the early classical literature of the Tamils, there is a reference to this same legend, and 
there appears to have been in that part of India a family of ancient chiefs who claimed descent 
from the Sacrificial Fire. 

There have been in the Tamil land a certain number of chiefs, whose names have been 
handed down to posterity as the Last Seven Patrons of Letters, the patron par excellence among 
them having been Pftri of Parambun&d'O- This chief had a life-long friend in the person of 
a highly esteemed Brahman, Kapilar, who was a poet sui generis in a particular department 
of the poetical art. ” The three crowned kings of the south,” — the Ohera, the Chfija, and the 

P&ndya, growing jealous of the power and prosperity of P&ri as a patron of poets, laid siege 

con]ointly to his hill-fort, Mullur. Pan havmg fallen a victim to this combination, it fell to 
the lot of his Brahman friend to get his daughters suitably mariied, to bring about acceptable 
marriages being one of the six special duties of Brahmans in the social system. He therefore 
took the girls over successively to two chiefs, Yichchikkfin and Puli Kadi Mil lyungbvij of 
Arayam. This latter chief is addressed by the poet in these terms : — “ Having come out of 
the aacrifloial flre-pit of the Bishi, — having ruled over the camp of Dvirapathi, whose high 
walls looked as though they were built of copper, — having come after forty-nine generations of 
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patrons never disgusted with giving, — thon art the patron among patrons.” ^ The allusion to 
the coming out of the sacrificial fire of the sage cannot but refer to the same incident as the 
other versions discussed by Dr. Hoernle. The chief thus addressed was a petty chief of a place 
called Apayam, composed of the smaller and the larger cities of that name, in the western 
hill-country, somewhere in the regions of the Western Ghats in the south of Mysore. 

The more important question, exactly relevant to the discussion, is : — What is the time 
of this author and his hero ? This has, so far, reference to times anterior to epigraphical 
records, and has therefore to be considered on literary data alone. This poet, Kapilar, is 
connected with a number of chiefs and kings, and is one of a galaxy of poets of high fame in 
classical Tamil literature. 

According to the Tiruvilaiyddal Purdnam, Kapilar was bom in Tiruvadavur, and was 
a Brahman by birth. The tradition that he was one of the seven children of the Brahman 
Bhagavan, through the non-caste woman Adi, is not well supported by reliable literary evidence. 
But if this tradition be true — (there are some inconsistent elements in it), — he must have 
been the brother of Tirnvallnvar, the author of the Ktiral, and of the poetess Avvaiyar. This 
relationship, however, is nowhere in evidence in contemporary literature. 

So far as they are available at present, his works, — all of them being “ Paradises of 
Dainty Devices ” in Tamil literature, — are : — 

(1) The seventh of the Padtrruppattu, the ** Ten-Tens,” in praise of the ChSraman 

SelvakkadungovfilyMan. 

(2) KwinjippdUu ot PattuppStfu, the “Ten-Idylls,” to teach Brahasta, the Aryan 

king, Tamil. 

(8) Ingurun^rut Kwinji Section, the whole anthology having been collected and 
brought out by Kudaldr Eilar for the ChSra “Prince of the Elephant-eye” 
(Tdnaikkatch^). 

(4) Jnm, “that which is evil and as such to be avoided,” 40. 

(5) 20 stanzas in Naninat, 29 in Kurunthogai, 16 in AhandnQ.ru, and SI in 

Purandnuru. 

Kapilar appears, from his works, and from the high esteem in which he was held by hia 
contemporaries, poets and potentates, and from the great approval with which he is quoted by 
grammarians and commentators alike, to have been a specialist in composing poems relating to 
Kurinji, i.e , the hill-country, this being the scene of the inward feelings evoked, such as love, 
and the outward action induced by inward feelings. 

As to details of the author’s life, we have hut little information. Of course, he sang in 
praise of the ChSraman SSlvakkadungfi, and received a large reward. Otherwise, he appears to 
have been the life-long guest and intimate friend of his patron. Pari of Paramhnnadn. It was 
after the death of this chief that the poet went about with his daughters to obtam for them 
eligible husbands, and that the allusive reference to the Agniknla descent was made for 
ImiigfivM. 

This Pftri of PapambTm&d'U was one of the Seven Patrons, besides the Three Kings, wbo 
flourished about the same generation in South India.2 All these are celebrated in the poem 
called SirnpanSrmppa^ai of NallfirNattattanar, who sangin praise of ErumSnattn NalHyakkodan, 
as a more liberal patron than the “ Three Kings ” and the ** Seven Patrons.” These poems are 
rhapsodies of a Homeric character, sung on occasions by wandering minstrels, who received 
sumptuous rewards for their labour. The plan of the Sirnpan is that a wandering minstrel is 
at a loss to know where he could find a patron , and one such, returning from the court of the 

^ FwanQwdru, 200, 201. Pandit Swaminatha Iyer’s Edition, 
s Pattufp^&iiu, Pandit Swaminatha Iyer’s Edition , 3rd poem. 
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patiron, solves the puzzle by pointing to the particular personage who is the object of praise. 
As a rule, therefore, these poems are directly addressed to the patron by the poet. And this 
circumstance makes them of great importance for purposes of the history and social condition 
of those times. 

Unfortunately, however, the author does not mention the Three Kings by any specidc 
names, — a matter of indifference to them, as they could not have had any idea of the rise of 
laborious students of history among their posterity. But the Seven Patrons are referred to 
specifically enough. And certain of the details relating to the Kings themselves give 
important clues. The Seven Patrons are, in the order given by the poet : — PShan, round about 
the Palnis; Pan, along the Western Ghats further north , Kan, round about Tirukkovaliir 
ia South Arcot , Ay, round about Padiyil Hill in the west of Tinnevelly : Adihaman, of 
Tagadur, either the place of that name in the Mysore country or Dharmapuri preferably , 
Halil, of Malanddu (there is nothing else by which to fix his exact locality) ; and 6ri, with his 
territory round about Kolli Malai in Salem. The Ohola is associated with Uraiyur, and the 
Ohlra with Vanji, — specifically, and not in the general terms in which the MahSrajas of 
Travancore are nowadays styled, 

Kapilar is generally associated with Parap.ar; and the two together are usually spoken of 
by the older commentators Kapila-Paranar. That this is due to contemporaneousness, is 
proved by the fact that Kapilar was an elder contemporary of “ the ChSraof the Elephant-look” 
in whose reign the Ihguruniru collection, of which Kapilar composed the third part, was 
made by KMalfir Kilar, a Sangam celebrity. Eurther, both these poets, Kapilar and Paranar, 
interceded with Pfihan on behalf of his wife when he deserted her in favour of another woman. 
Thus, then, Kapilar and Paranar were contemporaries, and the latter celebrated Senguttuvau 
Sdra in the third section of the “ Ten-Tens.” This, therefore, takes the Agnikula tradition to 
the age of Sehguttuvan, who was the grandson of Karikala"Oh61a. This Kariklla is placed in 
the I^eyden Grant and in the Kalingattuppara^i far anterior to ParAntaka 1. , and the Silappadhi- 
kAram itself makes Sengnttuvan the contemporary of a GajabAhu of Ceylon, whose date is held 
to be A. D. 113 to 125. 

The name of Pari had become proverbial for liberality in the days of Sundaramurti-HayanAr. 
This latter must have lived centuries before R&jaraja the Great, as some of his grants make 
donations to the image of the HayanAr. It was Rajaraja’s contemporary, Hambx AndAr Hambi, 
Who elaborated the Tiruthondathogai of Sundara. On these and other considerations, Snndara- 
mfirti has been alloted to the eighth century of the Christian era, and therefore Kapilar and 
Others have to be looked for at a respectable distance anterior to this. For, between the date 
of Sundara and the fifth century A. D., the Pallavas of Kanchi occupied the premier position in 
South India, and there is absolutely no reference to this in the body of the literature to which 
the works under consideration belong. 

The OhSra capital, as given in all these works, is Vanji, on the west coast, at the mouth of 
the PeriyAr , while the Oh61a capital was Uraiyfir. In the later period, from the days of 
KulasAkhara- Alwar, the OhAra capital certainly was Quilon. This change is said to have taken 
place, according to tradition, after the days of Chfiraman-PerumaJ, who was a contemporary of 
Sundara. Besides this, the language of the whole of the south was Tamil , MalayAlam had not 
yet become differentiated from it. These considerations, again, would lead us to refer Kapilar 
and the galaxy to a period anterior to the seventh century, according to even the most 
unfavourable estimate. 

But in point of fact, the time referred to is much earlier than this. The contemporaneous- 
ness of GajabAhu refers the period of Kapilar to the second century A. D.; and this, so far, 

» See Vol. wtt, above, pp, 66 and 143, and JpfjrrapWa Jndicd, Vol. YX p. 331, 
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has not been shown to be incorrect. There was at any rate a king Gajabahu previous to the 
days of Mahanaman, the author of the earlier part of the Mahdvaxaha. 

Thus, then, the tradition of a race of rulers whose eponymous ancestor was horn 
from the sacrificial fire of a Eishi is far older than the period for which Dr. Hoernle has 
found authority. This does not necessitate the affiliation of the one dynasty to the other. 
It only shows that the legend is very much older, and might have been laid hold of by ruling 
families at great distances, and otherwise unconnected, for the embellishment of genealogies, 
just as in the case of the Greeks of yore. 


NOTES ON THE TIRUVELLAEAI INSCRIPTIONS. 

BY PANDIT S, H. NATESA SASTBI, B.A , M P L S. 

T irij VELLABAi is an ancient village 8 miles north of Trichinopoly. It is in a rocky situation 
and reminds one of the ancient Jama settlements. It has been the birtb-plaee of many famous 
Sri-Vaishnava dchdryHs and is to this day the most important centre of the Purvasikhfi Brahmans 
who have contributed not a few famous leaders to Sri-Vaishnava thought. The V aishnava temple 
in the village has been sung by the two Yaishnava saints, Periya-Alvftr and Tirumangai^Alvftr. 
There is also a temple dedicated to Siva which is neglected. To the south of the Saiva temple 
there is another mined shrine. The god of the Vaashnava temple is known as Fupdarikaksha 
or SendAmaraikkanijar, and the goddess Pafigayachchelvi. This temple is built upon a 
small rock, below which is a cave temple, with no god, however, placed in it. 

The saint Tirumangai-ljvftr, when extolling Pundartkaksha, must refer to this cave m 
his expression “ Kallarai mel Vellarai yay^' which means “the white chamber over the rock 
chamber.” The garbhagrika, or sanctum sanctorum, of this temple is an exact counterpart of 
that of Amlala Perumai at Oonjeeveram (Eanchlpuram), where the Yaishnava god is supposed 
to have his mansion built upon Hastigiri. At Tiruveljarai the Yaishnava mansion is called 
Svetfidn. 

There are three enclosures (pruhdras) in the Tiruvellarai temple, the first two being studded 
with inscriptions. Most of these appear, however, to have suffered much from wanton hands 
and are mostly unreadable, while the few that are readable are not very old. In the rock-cut 
cave underneath the Yaishnava shrine, on the pillars, there are a number of very badly damaged 
inscriptions of BajakSsarivarman and perhaps of Madiraikoijida Parak6sarivarman. On 
the rock above the cave there are two fairly well preserved epigraphs of Kuldttunga I. in 
manipravdlam, i. e. a mixture of Sanskrit and Tamil. Besides these there are a few badly 
preserved inscriptions. On the walls of the PundarikSksha temple there are a few inscriptions 
of Tribhuvanaohakravartin Eflaarftja III. and of the Yijayanagara kings, besides a large 
number wantonly erased. There are also fragments belonging to the time of Efijaraja I. and 
Eftj6ndra-Oh6la I. on a mandapa to the west of the haliptiha. On the left side of the 
entrance (in the south wall) there are a,few records of the later Pap-dya kings. 

There are a few pieces of fine sculpture on the base of the central shrine. 

The Saiva temple contains a few well preserved inscriptions, which are transcribed below, 
and the mined temple to the south of it, already mentioned, also bears some in good preservation, 
but the whole place is so overgrown with priekly-pear that it is difficult of approach. 

The Ch61a king Madiraikoficla ParakSsarivarman of the inscriptions at Tiruvellarai is 
alluded to in several Tamil works as the Kallngattupara^i and the Tiruvifeaippa." From 
other inscriptions it is known that he also conquered Ceylon. No. 10 of the snTbjoined 
inscriptions is a fine PaUava grant, but unfortunately, as a portion of it has been built 
over, nothing definite can be said about it. The ndivarma in line 8 may be Nandivarma 
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or Dantivama of the Pallava family, as he is said to belong to the Bharadvaja g6lm (ude 
line 1). The left half of this inscription has been cut away to give place for the foundation 
of the Amman temple. In addition to those given below, there is one of Eaj§ndra-Oh61a I., 
but, being much damaged, it was not copied. *’ 

The formation of certain letters in these inscriptions is worthy of notice. Eai, instead ot 
being written with the ai mark and ra separately, is written as one letter, as lai, (at, and nai. 
There are some words, too, the formation of which might interest the philologist. The Sanskrit 
word Kdtydyana has been transformed into MckchanarO- and Kdsyapa into Kdchohuvan. 

THE TIRUVEXiLARAI mSCRIPTIONS, 


On a rock to the South of the Akhilandanayaki shrine in the Jambukgsvara temple at 
Tiruvellarai : — 

1. Svasti Sri Madiraikonda k6=Pparakesaripa- 

2. nmark=iyandu padinamd^[va]du iv- 

3. va^du Tiruvella[rai] Tiruya,[nai]kkal-mS . . 

4. yittiyayina Nakkan Malian 

5. TiruvSnaikkal perumSnadi- 

6. kalukku tiranond[&]vilakktt 

7. iravnm pakalum erippadar- 

8. ku -vaitta pon muppati[n] kala- 

9. n]u chandrSditya[vara] p^nmCilapa 

10. mfilaparudaiyar rakshai 

No. II. 


To the north of No. 1 on the same rock: — 

1. Svasti Sri kOvsIrajakgsaripanmarkn yS- 

2. ndu 3nru vadu Tiruvellarai TiruvSnaik- 

3. kal peru[mana3dikaluohoha£m]podu amudu sey- 

4. yurap6du VSdama[va]ll&nora BrShmana- 

5. n uttamakkramattu utfcuvid^a ivdr 

6. Ohchattuv[d]y Kahjan DamSdiran ivdr 

7. kkallal vachcha poU; elnpadin kalah-* 

8. ju ipponnin palisaiySl HttuvadS- 

9. napadi talamonru vattil«=o£ru pattet- 

10. tu kuttal palavarisi niiduri kumm[a]yamu[l] 

11. ney SlSkkum ppalam=iraadum k&ykka- 

12. [rijpulingari tayir nali porikkari kami[lai] 

13. pakkirandu ippansu sandirSdittavara u- 

14. ttuv6m[a]n6 mulapari(^iy6m ira- 

15. kshai 


No. III. 


To the north of No. II. on the same rock : ■— 

1. Svasti Sri Madi[r]ai|]ko]nda k6=Pparake- 

2. saripanmarkn ySn[di]rupattonrSvada iv- 

3. v^ndu Tirnvellarai=ttiru\4naikkal peru- 


1 See insGiiption No. IV , line 4, and also No. XII., line S. 
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4. ma[n]nadika[Ijlakka Tirnvellarai^ Angai® 

5. Ta[tti]kal Tiruvadik[a or l]van tinmonda- 

6. Tiiakku iravum pakalum erippadaka kudut- 

7. ta poa irapattirukalaBju sa[u]draditya- 

8. var Mulapariidaiyar raksliai 

No. IV. 

Below No. III. on the same rock : — 

1. Svasti Sri Madiraikonda k6=Pparak6saripa- 

2. nmakku yandu padiualavadu avvaadn 

3. Tiruvellarai=Ttiruvaaaikkal=pperumanadi- 

4. kalukka Nangur-natfcu d6vadanam Nangur-Kach- 

6. chduan Tatfcaa Chandira^kharan vaichcha no- 

6. ndavilakka iravum. pakalam erivadaka kadufc- 

7. ta pon muppadm kalan3a sa[n]diSdityavat sa- 

8. bhaiyar® raksbai.^ 

No. V. 

On the same rock, but to the north of the Akhilandanayaki shrine in the Jambuk^svara 
emple at 'Tiruvellarai — 

1. [Svasti] Sri Madiraikonda k6=Ppara- 

2. [k5sari]vanmakkn ySndn SOtIvadu Tiru 

3. [vellajiai Tiruv^naikkal perumanadi- 

4. [kalakka i]vv&r S&ttuv%knmara TaBs[e]a 

5. tan[. ... a] mndukkn. vaichcha pon 30^ 


6. [ kajanju poQnifctSl van 

7. ta [. . ]r Nafaua [Mnve]. . 

8 

No. vr. 


On the same rock below No. IT. 

2, Svasti Sri Madiraikonda kfi ParakSfetripa- 
2. nmarkkn ySndn mnppa[fc]tu arSvadn. Tirnve- 
8. llarai Tirnvanaikkal=pperttm8^aadikalttkku i- 

4. vvur raadhyasthan Karanatt&n tirntteyam vait- 

5. ta timnondavilakku ehandradityavad^enya vait[ta] tirnno 

6. ndSvilakku [ijtark[kuj kndntta pon Tiruvellaraikkal[lal] 

7. kalahja potta[n] mnppadin kalanjn pon kudutta ni- 

8. laivijafckn onrnm ipponnil pokam kojadn 

9. tiranondaYilakkerippfim &n6m, Tiravellarsa mulapari- 
10, daiydm rakshai. 

No. Vll. 

On the same rook below No. II. : — 

1. Svasti Sri Madiraikonda k6 ParEk^ari- 

2. pammarkkn yandn. 13 avadn TirttYt-- 

3. [nai]ykal peraiB[&]nftdikalukku Tiruv[e3- 

4. llaraiy OhchS,tuv^ Eadank^ri ti- 

5. runondSvilakkiravtim pakalum erip- 

6. tarkkn vaitta pcm mnppatin kalaBjn sah- 

7. dira[di3ttavarai mfflaparii^i- 

8. ySr rikshai [pi]Takadam 

2 rat and leai are wntten with doable e marks as ^ and 
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No. VIII. 

On the same rock to the north of No. III. : end of each line built in. — 

1. Svasti Sri Madirai ko 

2. ndu 23 avadu ivvur 

3. t=tirumAl Kovan man 

4. vellarai=Ttirav§i[nai] 

6. dityavat oru nondavila ......... 

6. tonnhru idu mulaparu 

No. IX. 

On the same rock below No. VIII. : — 

1. Svaati Sri k6T=Irajak53aripanmarkku [yan]- 

2. du 3 uvadu Tiravellarai Tiravanai[[kkal] 

3. perumanadi[ka]l nch[clia]mp6du amudu seyum[p6du] 

4. YSdam vallS[n] oru Brahmananai [ufc]- 

5. tuvidaka TJraiyhrmani gr4mattu Nara[yanau] 

6. nachohan ivvhr kall4[[l] va[eh]cha pon. au[padi]- 

7. n kalanju ponnin palisaiyinM Ti . . . . 

8. mika kramathi uttuvad^na padi palavarisi nS[duri]- 

9. yum paruppu u(la]kkaraiyum Ti'ilaippala[m] ira[n]dam [ue]- 

10. y oru pidiyum kaykarippulmgariyum ppo[rik]- 

11. kariyum tayir nali adaikkay n&lum i[ppa]- 

12. di landiT^dittavar htfcuv6mS,[n&m] 

18. TiruYSuaikal v&riyar&m t&la nirai 

14. padu va[t]til padin palam mulapari[dai]- 

15. yfir irakshai 

No. X. 

On the same rook below No. IX.: end of each line built in. Below No. X. there is an 
inscription belonging to the time of ParakSsari : — 

i. Svasti Bharadva 

2r lya varmaharSja 

8. ndivarmarku yS 

4. rittaiy^r Brahma 

5. van vendan i .- 

6. n Sattan 

7. tiru marumfin peru 

8. va[. .]tan marava 

9. velalaraiySr tan 

10. kkan Urudiydd^^i ...... 

11. Erahmadeyattu . 

12. than ma[na]Ta 

18. perungSvidi 

No. XI. 

Qu the same rock below No. I. : — 

1. Svasti Sri Madiraiko[nda k6aPpa]rakSsaripan- 

2, marku y^ndu mnppadfivadn Tiruveljarai TiJuy&- 
3* naikar«peirum^adikalukkeuchchanap6dai tirnvami- 

* The^wlK is inarfced in these letters. 
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4. dutfeo. ivuT ssSttavay sendan llsldevan ma- 

5. navatti KuvAvansendi vachelaa pon Tirav[G]llar[ai] 

6. kalUl muppada paliya .... la iravam pakalam e- 

7. riya tiranondavilaklaniikka kudutta po- 

8. n muppada t[e]pakalattukkn kadutta po- 

9. n pattu ern[]. elapadiu kalanja pon.^, 

10. [ — 3da ippadi seyvippomanom sa- 

il. ndiradittavarai malaparudaiyar=iraksliai 

No. XII. 

On the west wall of the ardha-mandaj^a in front of the rook-cut JambukSsvara shrine at 
Tirnvellarai : — 

1. Svasti Sri Madiraikoncla koaPparakSsanvarmarku yandu 39 dvadu Tiruvellarai= 

Ttiruvanai- 

2. kkallil bhattarakar nchchampodn amn[da] seynmp6dn V6dam vallar-iruvar 

Brahmanarai uttnvadarku ivur 

3. Kachchuvaji Kesnvan dnrkkan ivur kkallal kalanja pottadu 140-ndrru narpadin 

kalanjn ponnm 

4. palisaiyal karanatt.il munnaii palavarisiynm=ulakknpparuppum kaykariyum 

pulingariyum poi’ikkariyum ivirandn valai- 

5. ppalamum tayir irunaliyum neySlakknm aka ippadiydttuT6mSn6n=devar- 

ka(n)mikal6m idu mulaparxdaiyar rakshai k&milai ettu 

6. elunaliyal 

7. taiamiraDidn[va]- 

8. ttil=erandum&[y3. 

9. nah 

No. XIII. 

On the same wall below No XII • — 

1. Svasti Sri k6 HftsakSsariyarmarku y^ndn 2-randa-fivada Tirnvellarai Sanka- 

rappadi Marudan Schohan Tiruvanaikkallil bhafctarakarku vai[t]ta iLo[n3da- 
vilakku Onm idnkku vaitta 

2. pon 25 irupattn aindu kalaSju idu mudal nirka palisaiySl ChandrSdityavar 

erippoman6ni=ivvur mulapam[daiyom] — end^ built in. 


MISCELLANEA. 


miHABIMADAN SHRINES IN KITEEAM. 

BT H. A. BOSE. 

Tun Tdris of Kurram, who are SMas, and 
consequently great admirers of Ah and his 
descendants, have a large number of Sayyid 
shrines, vduoh are held m profound veneration 
and periodically visited. The principal ones are 
the following : — 

Sayyid Shrines, 

At Paiwar: — 

(1) Alima, Gulla aidmf, visited by the Paiwaiis 
on the two 'Ids 

(2) Sayyid MahmM zidrat, visited by theTAds 
of Paiwar on the 10th of Mnharram. 


(3) Sh&h Marddn. 

(4) Sika Rdm zidrat, on the sommit of Sika 
RSm, the peak of the SufM Koh. is held in high 
repute hoth by Hindus and Muhammadans and 
is beheved to be the resting-place of a Sayyid 
recluse by name Sayyid Karam, who is said to 
have lived there for a long time and reared his 
flocks on the summit," which came to be known 
after him as the Sayyid Karam (corrupted into 
Sika H&m) Peak. The Hindu version, however, 
is that an Indian hermit named Sakt Rdm or 
Sikd BAm used to frequent the peak and pray in 
sohtnde to his didtds. Sayyid Karam had two 
brothers, Manddr and Khash Karam, who lived 
and prayed on two other peaks, called after them 
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tlie Mander Peak and the K.hush Khiram Peak 
respectively. The MandSr Peak is on the Afghan 
side of the border opposite Burkt village, and its 
shrine is visited by J&jls. The Khush Khuam 
(a corruption of Khush Karam) peak, being on 
the British side of the border in the south of the 
Kuiram Talley above the Mukbil encampment of 
Ghozgarhi, is visited by the Thiis of Kurram 
Both these peaks are studded with lofty dedddr 
trees and evergreen shrubs which the people 
ascribe to the numerous virtues of the holy men 

At Shalozan — 

(1) Im3.m eidrat, 

(^2) Sayyid Hasan 

(3) Mir Ibrahim or Mir Btrn ^idrat. 

(4) Shah Mir Sayyid Ahmad zidraU 

(5) Baba Shah Gul zidrat 

At Malana — 

Shah Talab zid/rat. 

At Zerftn* — 

(1) Shah Sayyid Rhmi zidraf 

(2) Mir Kasim or Mast Mir Kasim zidrat at 
Z&an is annually resorted to by the Malli Khel, 
Hamza Khll and Mastu KhSl, HoU (nomad) 
Tarfs, m the month of Safar, and a regular fair 
is held.^ Sheep and goats are also slaughtered 
as offerings to the shrule. All the people visit- 
ing the zidrai are fed by the ZMn Sayyids, who 
are said to have been ordered by the samt to do so. 

At Karmftn — 

(1) Shah Sayyid Pakhr-i-Alam zidrqi. 

(2) Mir Karim zidraU 

At Sadra — 

AbbSiS zidmt, visited by Tdrl womeij. 

Children are shaved here and vows made for 
sons. 

At Kharlftchl . — 

(1) Bulges. Posh zidrai. 

(2) LMa Gul 
AtNastiKot: — 

The Dwalas (Twelve) ImSms’ zidrai, said to be 
the resting-place of the Twelve Imams of the 
Shias. 

At Ahmadzai : — 

(1) Mlrak Shah zidrai. 

(2) Arab Shdh ztdrai. 


At Samir — 

Shah Abbas’ zidrai, visited by people of the 
Ghundi Khel tribe on both the ’Ids and the 
Muharram days. 

At Balyamin — 

(1) Shah IshAq zidraf, visited by the Alizais, 
B&gzais, Hamza Khtls and Mastu KhSls of 
Ch4idiw&i. 

(2) Mir Hamza zidrai, visited by Mastu Khels 
and Hamza Khtls, kuehi Tflris and the Ghilzais 
of Afghanistan on their way to India. 

In the Darw&zgai Pass — 

The Diw^na Malang or Laila-Majnfln ztdrat. in 
the Darwazgai Pass, is annually visited by the 
Malli Khgl, Hamza Khgl, Mastu Kh41 and 
Duperzai kuchi Tuns. A fowl is killed as an 
offering for every male member of the family. 
An iron nail IS. then driven mto the trunk of a 
tree close to the shiine. There is a legend that 
if a man can climh up the tree at one bound, he 
is sure to get a horse after a year. A huge black 
stone lying near the shrine is said to have been 
split in two m obedience to Laila’s command. 

Art Tongai — 

Zar Pir zidrai is visited and venerated both by 
Shias and Snnnis. 

At B&gzai ; — 

ShSh Ibiahim zidrai is visited by the Tdris of 
BSgzai and Obdrdiwdr. A visit to it is said to be 
a specific for small-pox. 

At Shabak ; — 

Zaranna Buzurg aidrat, near Shabak, is also 
visited by the Turfs. The Tftrf belief is that a 
gun will not go off at this shrine. 

Kh&nw&d& Shrines. 

Of aU the shrines of the Kurram Valley^ 
the following five are the most important. 
They all belong to Sayyids and are called the 
five khftnwfcd&s (families). The Sayyids of the 
Kurram Yalley are descended from these five 
kh&nwddds. A description of them is given 
below: — 

I — Shfth Sayyid Rtimi, whose shrine is 
at Zerdn, is the patron saint of Zdi*Sn, His 
descendants, who are called the Edmi Khfil, 
Mashhad! or Im&m Eazi.i Sayyids, are confined to 


1 It i. soa ill oonnootiim witi ta lair, wUoli la laid aanaallr at the end of May or heeimuag of dime, Hot the 
TOlonta of M!r KAaim ouggoatod that ho ohoald marry. Ha ropUod that rathar thaa mar^ ho traoid prMor to 

S^SSe .wator-oo^efromaapnagaboyoZMnaadload it to tho .(drat. Aooor^fe^W teto of 
thialairiathopariodioaloioaTatioiiolthmTOtor-ooiirMiiheiimoii and women nun freely, inot as they do at 

Ohintpumi.near Bhafwfihi, m the Hoshiarpur District. 
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Zeran and Sbal Khana, and are mucb reverenced 
bytbeTdris The charms of the Rumi Khel 
Sayyids are considered very potent for curing 
many ailments, and many legends are told 
about this muacle-woikmg saint — 

(i) On one occasion he is said to have presented 
the buildmg of Mecca to certain Sayyids of the 
Fdkhr-i-Alam Kaol. A stone bearing the names 
of Allah, the Prophet, Ali and his family is 
preserved at Zeran as a testimony of this miracle 
^^iil He is said to have once flung a club from 
ZerSn to Shanai, a distance of about sis miles, 
and as a leward he was given by the Bangash 
tnbes the land between these two places as 
nasardna, and this his descendants still enjoy 
(ill) A woman is said to have taken lefuge 
with him from her enemies and was miraculouBly 
transformed into a stone. The marks of orna- 
ments and outlines of human features are stdl to 
be seen on it. 

Numerous other miracles are said to have been 
wrought by this samt, whose ancestral home is 
traced to Rum or Asia Mmor. 

XI, Ibrahim or Mir Blm, whose shrme 

is at Shaloz&n, is higHy revered by the Tflrts of 
Kurram He is the patron saint of Shaloz&n, 
and his descendants, who are called Ibrahim Rh61 
or Im&m Mflsa KSzimi Sayyids, are found in 
Shalozan, Nurkai, Ahmadzai, and Nasti K6t, and 
are much respected by the people. The shrine of 
Mir Bim is visited both by Sunnis and Shias. 
Children are shaved, animals and sweetmeats 
offered, flags hung and vows made for success 
agamst enemies at it Two miracles are ascribed 
to this saint — 

(i) He IS said to have increased, at the request 
of the ShalozS.nis, the water of a sprmg which 
was previously hardly sufficient for the require- 
ments of the people dependmg upon it. 

(li) A dry olive-tree is said to have become 
green, when it was merely touched by this samt. 

III. — Sayyid F&khr-i-Alam, whose shrme is 
at Enrman, is held in high repute not only hy his 
Harman desoiples, hut also by those of Shalozan 
and other places. His descendants are known j 
as Husaini Sayyids and are found at Blarman, 
fiKg1n7:4-n, Dar^wi, Ali ShSrt, and even in TirS.h. 
Regular fairs are held annually at this shrine 
at both the Ids and on the Muharram days. 
People from distant villages attend them. Almost 
all the visitors are Shias, Sunnis being very seldom 
seen. Sheep and goats aie slaughtered and dis- 
bributed among the guardians (mvjdwars) of 


the shnne, and the people attending the fairs. 
Prayers aie offered to the soul of the saint The 
story of a miiacle, wrought by this saint, is as 
follows — 

It IS said that Ujaj, a tyrannical king, was a 
great persecutor of the Sayyids, whom he could 
recogmse by a peculiar fragrance which came 
from their mouths. The Sayyids thereupon 
rallied round Fakhr-i-Alam and begged him to 
request the prophet to remove the fragrance, 
which was so dangerous to them F&khr-i-Alam 
accordingly went to Medina, bowed before the 
mausoleum of the Prophet and made the request. 
He then went to sleep, and in a dream saw the 
Prophet, who told him that his request had been 
granted. Pikhr-i-Alam then came back to Kui*- 
ram While passing thiongh the ontskiits of 
Harman, he prayed that the stones and pebbles, 
which had proved so gentle to his bare feet, 
might he changed mto fine white sand The 
pmyer was heard, and the sand is still seen in its 
vicinity. He also blessed the fields of Harman, 
which have since yielded abundant harvests 

IV. — Ii&lS. Q-ul, whose shrine is at Shakh, is 
much resorted to both by the MalH Khll and 
Dnperzai Tflris and the Muqhils of Hurram His 
descendants, who go by the name of L&I8, Gnl 
K&wal Sayyids, are found m Kharl&chi, Shal 
HhS>aa, Sultan and Shakh LfllS Gul is also known 
as the Yakh-posh (endurer of cold) saint, as he 
passed a night in a pool of frozen water at Istia. 
Accordmg to another legend, he sat on a burning 
pile of wood without being injured, and 
m return for this miracle he was given by his 
disciples a piece of land near Shakh, which his 
descendants still enjoy as nazardna. L&la Gul’s 
fathei, Burqa-pdsh, is also much revered by the 
people. He is said to have requested the Amiru’l 
-Mflmmln All to show him his face, and on 
receivmg no answer he put on a kafan (wmding- 
sheet) and went to the cave of a big serpent, 
known to be the guardian of a hidden treasm*e 
at Pir Ghax, about 2 miles from Kharlflichi. As 
soon as the Burqa-pdBh (Veiled Prophet) went 
near the serpent, it lowered its head as a tribute 
to his vu’tues The Burqa-posh then took up his 
abode in the serpent’s cave, and it became as 
harmless and tame as a domestic animal. After 
a few days three Muqhils of latia, thinking that 
the serpent was dead and that Burqa-posh was in 
possession of the treasui'e, determined to kdl him 
and steal it. But when they neared the cave, 
the serpent gave a furious hiss and all three were 
burnt to death. Three black stones are still pre- 
served as evidence of the mcident. Buiqa-posh 
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then lived peacefully for some time in the cave 
with the serpent -wliicli provided him with sus- 
tenance. One night he had a dieam in which Ali 
appeared to him and told him to pay a visit to the 
Shap615) hill, close to Pir Ghar. Next moining he 
went to the Shapola hill and was much astonished 
to see a wall miiaculously rise around him and 
some sheep descend for him from heaven Almost 
immediately after this he saw the face of Ah, 
which was hke a full moon. Burqa-posh then 
bowed befoie the Amiiu’l-Mdminin (Commander 
of the Faithful), and leceived, as token of his love, 
a gold ring and a golden flag from him. Thence- 
forth Burqa-p6sh always kept his face under a 
veil and never showed it to the people, signifying 
that nobody was worthy to catch sight of him 
That is why he was known as Burqa-posh. His 
shrine is at Shakh, close to Ldla Gul’s shnne 
V — Shfth lBbLfli.ci, whose tomb is in Balyamin, 
was the ancestor of one of the five recognised 
khdnuoddds of the Sayyids. His descendants are 
called Bukhaii Sayyids and are found at Paiwar, 
Mahura, Agra, Tutak, Makhfizdi and Nasti Kot. 
His shrine is visited by the Hamza Ehfels and 


Mastu KhSls of Alizai, Baqzai and Chdidiwdi. 
Offermgs are made, and the nivjdwars and poor 
people are fed Flags aie also hung here Many 
muacles aie told about this saint, but the most 
impoitant of all was that he perfoiated, by means 
of his club, a hill which obstructed the watei of 
the Ahzai Canal That tunnel .stilJ exists, and 
thiough it flows the water of the canal As a 
rewaid for this miracle he was given a piece of 
land, called Barghaiai, which is still m posses- 
sion of bis descendants 

In addition to these shrines, the Tdris make 
long and perilous journeys to the famous shrines 
of Eaibala and Mashhad m Persia In foimet 
days, when there weie no facilities of commnnica- 
tion, they had to tiavel the whole way on foot, 
but now ciicumstances have changed and the 
greater portion of the journey is made bj i ail and 
steamer Sometimes a whole family migrates to 
these shi’ines and takes np its permanent abc de 
there This is called hijrat by the Thiis. Well- 
to-do people often send the bones ofdeadiela- 
tions to the EarbalS cemetery to be inteired 
tbeie. 


NOTES AND 

TITLES AMONG BTJLING FAMILIES IN THE 
PANJAB HILL STATES. 

The subject of titles in ruling families in the 
Native States of the Punjab is of some inteest 
as bearing upon the customary law regarding 
succession in those families, which was discussed 
in the note published ante, p 226 f. 

There are two points to discuss* (i) that of 
the true title or prefix:, (n) the other that of the 
cognomen or suffix, which appears to be a paa*t 
of the name. Modifications of the latter are 
exceedingly common, especially when the bearer 
changes his religion or enters a religious order. 
The best known instance occurs in Sikbism 
On entering that religion the pahul or baptismal 
rite involves the assumption of the affix ‘Singh or 
the substitution of that affix for ‘ B.im/ ‘ Ohand, 
&c. The customs among ruling families appears 
to be based on a similar principle, the assump- 
tion of a new function involvmg the assumption 
of a new cognomen. Whether this assumption of 
a new cognomen is an integral pait of the imtm- 
tion into a religious order or merely incidental 
to it, I cannot at piesent say.^ 

In the case of a luling family the general rule 
appears to be that on access ion the suffix is 


queries. 

changed. Foi instance, in SukSt and its daughter 
state of Mandi, the heir-appaient’s suffix of 
Singh is changed to Sam on his accession to 
the throne,' and in Sumhr to Paiklsh Smgh is 
comparatively seldiom used as a i oyal title It is 
assumed in Bashahr at the naming ceiemony and 
not changed at accession In ObambS, too, it is 
not changed , but, bothbefore and after accession, 
the suffix Varma is used instead of Singh by the 
pnests when the ruhng chief is referred to by 
name in any religious ceremony. 

P&l. — The KulM, Bang^hal, and Kotlehr fami- 
lies had the suffix P&l, as had also those of Nurpm*, 
Basauli, Badh, and Bhadarwfi. The Rajas of 
Kashtw&r had also this title originally, but 
changed it to Sain, then to Deo, and lastly to 
Smgh The old branch of the Jammfi family, 
expelled in 1816 and now jdgfrddrs at Akhrdta, 
near Dinanagar, in the Gurddspui* District, also 
bear the suffix of DSo, which they still retain, 
younger members of the family other than the 
head of it being now called Smgh The present 
rulingfamily of Jammfi bear the suffix Singh for 
a special reason they are descended fiom a 
clauthain or foui-th bi other of Banjit DI6 of 
Jammu (1750 — 81) 


^ " ' ' " possibly s* local one, 

1 The change of suffix on accession would present writer A, Weber’s Vler 
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On the subject of the older suffixes in Chambll, 
Di J Hutchison of the Chamba, Mission wiites 
ds follows — 

“Varma — The oiiginal title, oi second name, 
m the Ghambd loyal family was Varma, a cogno- 
men extensively used m ancient times Ma’sudi, 
the histoiian, speaks of it as being the title of 
'all kings,’ and it was used m the reigning 
families of Nepal, Eamifip or Assam, and Kanauj 
m the seventh and eighth centuries, in the 
Rathoi family before it acquired Kanauj, and by 
the Chandel Rajas of Bandelkhand Though 
probably not adopted as a dynastic surname m 
any of these famihes, its use by individual chiefs 
pioves that it was widely known Theie was 
also an entne Vaima dynasty in Kashmii from 
A D dok to 939 ; and the cognomen is still in use 
in the loyal houses of Travaneore and Cochin 
The Ohambd Riijas contmued to bear it till the 
end of the iSth centuiy, after which it was 
gradually displaced by 'Singh,’ which was then 
commg into genei al use among Eajpdts, but the 
older title is still employed in all religious 
ceremonies 

DevS, — ^The title DIvS, is also found after each 
name in the inscriptions and copper-plates 
This too was a royal designation, as weleain from 
Sanskrit literature, and was af&xed to the names 
of all kmgs and queens in its masculme or 
feminme foim, just as Rex and Regina are in 
our own Royal family Hence aiose the Rajptlt 
salutation Jaideya = JaidevH, which all RajpAts 
receive and give, but which a ruling chief receives 
and does nob return The original form in 
Sanskrit was jayatu d&vah, 'may the king be 
victorious.’ ” 

On the subject of the prefixed titles, 
Dr Hutchison says *— 

"TfivarijS, and Tik& — In former times, as we 
deam from the copper-plates, an heir-apparent in 
Chamba bore tbe title of ‘YfivaiAja’ When it 
was disused is not known, but it is found in 
plates issued towards tbe end of the sixteenth 
centuiy. At the present time an heir-apparent, 
if a son of the i uling chief, has the distinctive 
title of ‘Tika,’ while younger sons are named 
Dotham, Tirthain, Chauthain, &c. These titles 
do not, howevei, appear to be earlier than the 17th 
/Century or even later. 

“MiAn— All RajpAts in the Western TT-inc 
are addressed as ‘Mian,’ a name said to have been 


given them by one of the Mughal Emperors, 
probably Jahangir, but its precise ongin and 
signification are unknown It occurs as ‘ Mig ^ 
on a coppei -plate dated A D 1613, as one of the 
titles of Janaidhan, son and heir-apparent of Raja 
Bala Bhadia. In Chamba, younger sons of 
a ruling chief, other than the ‘Tika,’ and also 
biotheis, aie addiessed as ‘Mian Sahib,’ all 
otheis of RdjpAt caste being called ‘Mi3.n]i ’ ” 

In Bashahr tbe title of tbe heir-apparent, if the 
son of the Raj^, is Tika othei-wise it is Mian 
It used to be YAva-ifiji The title of MiAn is 
letamedfoi a good many generations, but even- 
tually descendants of Mians sink to the status 
of KanSts or ordinal y peasants 

In the Mandl State the title of Miil-u appears 
to be applied generally to all relations of the 
Raj A the heii-appaient being called Tika, the 
next to him Dotham, the next to him again 
Tiitham, and the next Ohanthain, as in Chamba, 
thus . — 

Rajfi 

TikA Dotham.® Tirtham. Chauthain * 
(Sanskr Dwi- [Tri- {Chatus- 

sihamya ) sthaniya.) ethaniya.) 

It would, however, further appear that the sons 
of a Dotham are themselves Dothains, so that m 
O-urdAspur District, on the borders of OhamhA, 
the R&jpAt grades aie letuimed as Tikfi, Dothain, 
&c. Among the Sikhs a precisely similar mstanoe 
IS afforded by the Sodhis of Aijandpur in the 
Hoshifirpur District. ' Erom the four nephews of 
Gulab Rai, viz , Uchar Singh, Udai Singh, TTViaTn 
Smgh, and Chauy Singh are descended the Anand- 
pAr Sodhis m four brauches, known as the Bari 
(great) SirkAr, DAsrl, Tlsrl and Chauthi 
Sirk%rs.* 

In SirmAr the heir-apparent, if the son of the 
RajA, is Tikd; any son of the R§jA is a Raj 
Kanwarj gi’andsons and great-grandsons are 
recognised as Kan wars ; and any descendant of a 
RAja, however reiuote, is Bhan. The latter title 
js not officially recognized, hut elderly people, 
especially women, address the descendant of a 
RAja by it Descendants m the 30th or even of 
a later generation are commonly called Bhan or 
Kanwar, 


« T Wllest mmbon of Dottam m OhanM .pp.... to bo u. . ooppM-plato of 1748 A D 
* Ma&sy’s Chiefs and Families of Note in the Funjab, p.832. 
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STORIES OP THE TAMIL VAISHNAVA SAINTS. 

Tianslated hy N. Kuruthalwai and communicated by Mis. I J. Pitt. 

I. 

The Tinikdraltir Avatars. 

(A) — Poikhai AlwAr. The Conch Avatl-r. 

H IS soul was incarnate in a human body, which appeared in a lotus m a well near 
Oonjeveram. He was born supernaturally of the same mental nature as the Conch 
of VishflLU. 

(B) — Pudhatta Alwftr. 

He was born supernaturally in the same manner, of the mental nature of the Club of 
Vishnu. He was found in a flower called kurukatti at TirukadalmalU. 

(O) — PS AlwSr. 

He was born supernaturally in the same manner, of the mental nature of the Sword of 
Vishnu, and was found in a lotus in a well at Mailaphr, Madras. 

These three, by the free grace of God, got rid of rajogma and tamguna, and nere full of 
pure saliva, and lived only for the service of God, and increased in knowledge, devotion and 
non-attachment to worldly things. They refrained from eating and drinking the love of God 
being their sustenance. They avoided the company of worldly men, travelling about the 
country, and not staying more than two days in one place, instructing the people as they went, 
but up to this time they had not met together. Then God wished to leveal then* leal nature 
to the world, to enable tbe people to gam more by tbeir instructions, so he caused them to 
meet m Tirukdvalfir in the South Aroot District — during a great storm. One of them being 
alone in the storm, sought shelter in a small room outside a Brahman’s house, shub the door, 
and lay down. Then the second one, finding himself also in the storm, came across the small 
room and tapped at the door. Then the first one called out, “There is here hardly room 
for one to lie down.” The second replied, “If one can he down, two can sit down.” The 
first one, hearing his reply, and concluding that he was a wise man, opened the door and 
let him in. 

Presently the third one came, knocked, and begged for entrance, when the two called out 
that there was hardly room enough for two to sit. In reply the third one said, “ Where 
two can sit, three can stand.” This sensible answer pleased the first and second one, and they 
let the third one in. After the usual salutations they asked questions of one another. The 
first said, “I am the inseparable attendant of God.” The second, “I am the servant of 
VasndSva.” The third said, “I am one with Paramatma, who is knowledge and bliss.” 

And so they mutually made each other known. When these three were thus met 
together, Vishpu was desirous to be amongst them, for as he is always present in a garden of 
tulaki, or in a tank of lotus flowers, so he must be always near bis devotees. Accordingly he 
caused himself to be present amongst them. As it was very dark they could see nothing, but 
each one felt that there was a fourth presence in the room. One said, “ Light a lamp, and 
see who this is.” However, being yfyis they were able to perceive mentally that God was 
amongst them. Then the first Alwar exclaimed, “I will make the earth the vessel, the sea 
shall be tbe oil, and the sun shall be the wick ; with this light do I decorate the person of 
Vishnu ” The second AlwSr then said, “I will make my devotion the vessel, my adoration 
shall be the oil, my ardent love shall be the wick. This light is the lamp of knowledge 
offered to Naraya^a, by whose free grace I gamed this knowledge which I have given forth 
in the Tamil language.” Then suddenly a great light burst upon them, and the third Alwar 
cried out, behold the golden bodies of Vishnu and Lakshmi, the entire beauteous forms 
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of them both, and their radiant lotus ejes and the disc, and the conch.” Immediately the 
otlier Wo saw the wondious vision, and all weie transported with joy. Then upon that 
sacred spot each one composed a hundred stanzas, fnl! of love and devotion to God. They 
were so arranged that the end of one set was the beginning o± the next. So they went their 
waj together, relating to all their marvellous experience. 

II. 

Tirumalli Sai Alwar. 

Part L 

This saint was bom snpernainrally, and was found in a cane-bush by a man called 
Tiruvalan^ who took home the child and reared it. When Tirumalli Sai was seven years old 
a ffieat desne to practise v^qa aiose in him In the piaetice of ydga, meditation is the principal 
part, but it is necessaiy to have something to meditate upon. So Tirumalli began to try to 
find out what that something is. He spent some 400 years in studying the philosophical 
treatises in several languages which existed in his time. Then he became a Sri-Vaishnava. 
After this God showed him" all the fullness of the two worlds, the transitory and the eternal. 
Also God showed him the order of creation. When Tirumalli saw this, any doubt he bad 
before in bis mind was removed, and he exclaimed — “I have studied all the s'Wehya 
philosophy, and all the works written by Siva, and in the end, by blessed fortune, I became 
a servant "of Vishnn f Now I am perfectly sinless, and have nothing more to know.’’ Saying 
this he took Vishnu to his hoait, aud remained in y6ga 700 years in his village near a tank 
called Gag§ndra. He cared nothing for the world and lived in rags. 

One day he was sewing np the holes of his red cloth, when Siva and Parbati were traversing 
the sky. Seeing them, Tirumalli, to avoid Siva^s shadow falling upon him, moved a little 
to one* side. Observing that he did this, Parbatt was displeased, and enquired of Siva who 
this was and ivhy he behaved thus. Siva replied, “It is no use resenting this, if we 
approach him, he will only slight ns.” But Pnrbatl insisted, and so they both descended and 
stood before Tirumalli, who however paid no attention to them whatever, and continued to sew 
his rags. Then Siva asked him how it was that he paid no attention to them, Tirumalli 
replied, “ I have nothing to ask of you.” But S»va offered to give him something. Where- 
upon Tirumalli said, “Are jou able to give me eraaucipation ? ” Siva replied, “ Vishnu alone 
IS able to give you that.” Then Tirumalli asked, “Can you prolong a man’s life for at least 
one day?” “No,’* said Siva, “that depends on Visbnn’s IrarmaP Then Tiiumalli asked, 
Well then : can you make my needle follow my thread.” Upon this Siva lost patience, and 
became angiy, and opened his thiid eye, which emitted burning fiery rays But Tirumalli 
also possessed an eye of the same kind in his light big toe, and with this be did battle with the 
fire of Siva’s eye, who found this unbearable > Meanwhile the world began to burn I Wbere- 
npon the D^vas and Ilishis went and complained to Vishnu. Then Vishnu bethought himself 
of some clouds, which were kept in readiness for the time when they should be required to 
drown the world. These he ordered should be used to quench the fire. The clouds however 
lefused to obey the order on the ground that they could not act against the Rishi Tirumalli, 
Vishnu persuaded them, by saying that he would take the responsibility upon himself. 
During this time Siva was being fearfully burnt by the fire, and was calling loudly for help. 
Then the clouds spread themselves over the heavens and let fall their water, and quenched 
the fire of Siva. When Tirumalli saw this he shut np the eye in his toe, so the remaining fire 
was also put out. By this time Siva’s anger was abated, and looking, he saw that Tirumalli 
was sitting quite unmoved by the downpour of rain. Then addressing all the Divas and Rishis 
standing lound, he expressed to them bis wonder at the steadfastness and imperturbability of 
Tirumalli, %vhom be would bencefortb cafl Bhaktisaru. Furthermore, he related to them 
stones showing that the devotees of Vishnu are never affected by any injuries done to them^ 
Then he and his wife with a good will took leave of Tirumalli, and went their w^ay. 
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A few dys after thU a named SnkfaMra waa nd.ng on a tiger tlnon^h t!,o mr, 

and happened to pass above the place where Tirumalli was sitting, when the suddenly 
stopped nnable to proceed The Mha then discovered that the reason of this was that 
Tirumalh’s thoughts on^ God were so concentrated and strong, that thej created a mateiial 
resistance m the air, which the tiger was not strong enough to cross. The siddha being amazed 
at this, looked and saw TirnmalU sitting silently near the tank Then the siddha descended 
and approached and sainted Tirumalh offering him a valnable cloak, and begging him to throw 
away his rags , but Tirumalli refused, at the same time causing to appeai^before the 8iddha\ 
eyes another cloak even more beautiful than the one offered. Then the sUdha presented 
Tirumalh with his necklace, theieupon Tirumalli took his lotus-seed chain, and held it up before 
the eyes of the siddha, w^hen it appeared like diamonds and rubies. By this time the suldha 
understood that Tirnnialh was perfect, and did not want anything, and so took his way 

Presently an alchemist came up to Tirumalli and offered him a pill made of mercury, and 
said that this pill conld change one-cai-at gold into any number of carats. Then Tirumalli 
took some dust off his foot, mixed it with some mad, and made another pill, and told the 
alchemist to touch any inferior gold with this one. The alchemist doing so found this pill to 
be of far stronger properties than his own. 

After this, Tirumalh, to avoid these interruptions, went into a care, and there continued 
his y6ga. 

While he was there the three AlwArs of Tirukdraltr were on their pilgrimage together, 
and as they were passing by this way, they saw at a distance a shining miraculous light. 
Going to see the cause of it, they found the cave and Tirumalh seated therein Immediately 
through their power, they were able to recognize each other, and embraced witb eves 

shining with loy and bodies thrilling with transport They stayed thei*e for some time ; their 
company together being like the mixture of milk, fruib, and sugar. Their sustenance was 
undisturbed meditation of God in continuous bliss. The four felt themselves to be as one in 
their love to God, all being merged in one extasy. After a time the four "Went to Mailaphr 
together, from whence the three departed on their own way, leaving Tirumalli alone at that 
place.. 

Part 11. 

At the time of Poikhai’s birth at Conjeveram, Tirumalli Sai wished to go to that town, 
and there he remained worshipping in the temples for 700 years. At this place Hanikanau 
came and joined Tirumalh as his attendant. During this time, one day an old coui’tezan, 
suffering from a bad disease and deserted by all, took upon herself the menial work for 
Tirumalli, hoping to gain merit thereby. As he was engaged in y^ga he did not notice her for 
some time, but one day he opened his eyes and observed her, and by his ybgfs powers was able 
to read all her past history and also her future. Then he asked her what she wanted. She 
besought him to grant her youth again. He consented, and she became a young woman, but 
nevertheless continued to work for him. One day a idja happening to see her, fell in love with 
her and took her away as his wife. They led a happy life together for some years, until the rdja 
began to suffer from the effects of age, while his wife retained her youth Wondering how this 
■was, and enquiring of her, she told him that it was by the grace of Tirumalh Sai, whereupon he 
also wished to gain the same favour. His wife then advised him to seek the goodwill of 
Kanikanan, who came every day to beg alms, and gain his mediation with Tirumalli. This 
the rdja did, but Kamkauan gave bim no hopes, telling him that Tirumalli had no regard for 
anyone, not even for Siva himself. Then the rdja knowing that Kanikanan was a very learned 
man and a good poet, asked him to compose a poem in his, the rdfa^s honour. But Kanikanan 
refused to do this. The rdja then became angry, and threatened Kanikanan with punishment, 
who however paid no attention, hut only repeated a stanza in praisb of God, Whereupon 
the rdja's anger increased, and he commanded Kanikanan to be banished from the country. 
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Kamkaiian then went to Tiiumalli and told Inni that he was banished by the idja^s command. 
Tirumalli then said, “ If you go away, I shall have very little to do here, and if I go wnth you 
all these idols will follow us.” Thereupon he rose, and addiessed the idols in an extempore 
stanza — 

“Kanilcanan must go, I must go, therefore you must not remain. 

Take up your beds and come with us.”” 

Immediately the idols, which were lying down, rose up, and began to move, and all the 
other idols with them. First Tirumalli preceded them, then Kanikanan came after, then followed 
a procession of all the idols. In this way they slowly proceeded thiough the streets. When 
the people saw this, they were much amazed and afraid, and ran to tell the rdja, who came out 
with great haste and prostrated himself before Kanikanan, and begged his forgiveness. Upon 
pardon being granted, the whole procession turned round and went back in the same order. 
When they reached their old place, they all stopped, and Tirumalli addressed the idols again in. 
the folloiving stanza : — 

Kanikanan has returned, I have returned^ 

So you must lie down as before. 


From that day the chief idol goes by the name of TathSktakftri (the idol 


mat did as it 


was bidden). 

After this Tirumalli remained in that place for a few years, then he had a desire to go ta 
Kumbakdnam. On his way there he rested m the village of Perambuliytir One day he sat 
down on a paydl^ where some Brahmans were reciting the Fklas, Seeing him, and knowing 
him to be a Sudra, they stopped their recitation. So Tirumalli moved away to the prescribed 
distance. When the Brahmans wanted to renew the recitation, they found they could not 
remember it. Then Tirumalli took some black paddy and began splitting off the husks, thereby 
bringing back to their memory the passage they required, namely — “■ Take away the husk of 
the black paddy with the nail.” Then observing Tirumalli, they understood that lie was 
a great and learned man, and they prostrated themselves before him. At this time, while 
Tirumalli was going about begging for alms m the streets of the village, the idol of the temple 
was observed to turn towards whichever side Tirumalb was at that moment. Then the priest 
understanding the cause of this marvel, ran to the place where some Brahmans were performing 
a sacrifice and told them what was happening. Upon this several ot them approached Tirumalli 
and respectfully invited him to their shrine, and shewed him great honour. Seeing this, 
some of the people, knowing Tirumalli to be a 'Sudra, began to abuse the Brahmans, who were' 
shewing him this honour. Then the Brahmans were at a loss to know what they should do 
and turned to Tirumalli for advice, asking him to speak himself to the people. Tirumalli then 
prayed to God asking him to reveal himself befoie the people in the same way that he had 
revealed himself m his devotee’s heart. Immediately the whole assembly saw the wondrous 
sight of the beautiful form of Vishnu in his full glory appear within the body of Tirumalli. 
The people, amazed and awe-struck, threw themselves down before him in adoration, then, 
sending for the temple car, they placed Tirumalli in it, and drew it through the streets, 
worshipping him as they went; and finally all the people with one accord became his disciples. 
«PP ^ Kumbakfinam and there saw the shrines and all he wanted to 

tW nil h^nt Kammalvar. After hearing this, he considered 

that all his own compositions were worthless, and so he threw all the volumes he had written 
into the river Kaven, but two of the volumes sailed on the current without sinking. Seeing 

to\e^ner^ o'* something, so he saved them and taught them 

to the people. One day he went into the temple and prayed the idol to sit up Id Uten 

tLt God 1 attempted to raise itself. Tirumalli was mLh reioiced 

te.pio 
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Thus Tirumalli lived according to the Vriddha Toga, teaching the people from his tvro 
books, and eating only a little fruit. At last he went to heaven at the age of 4,700 years I 


Madhurfl. Kavi Alwar. 

He was born in the nature of Garud* at Tirukh61tlr, South Arcot District. His father 
was a Br&hman of the Sdma Veda, and he was made to undergo all the ritual necessary to 
a Brahman boy, and well educated in a]l branches of knowledge then in vogue, and performed 
many pilgrimages, 

Once there occurred a great famine in his country, so he set out for another pilgrimage. 
When he took leave of the townspeople, they asked him when he would return, and he 
answered, » When the sun rises in the South.” Thiokmg he was mocking them, they laughed 
and let him go. 

He went as far as Bhadrinath in the Himalayas, and returned to Kasi, on his w.>y there 
stopping at AyodhyS. One day in the fourth watch of the night he rose up, and looking 
towards the South he saw a wonderful light. He supposed it to be a burning village, but after 
be had seen it for three nights, at the same time each night, he began to wonder what it was, 
and proceeded towards the Sonth. As he moved the light also appeared to move in front of 
him, and he followed it. In this way he slept in the daytime and walked at night, and so he 
went as far as the town of Kurugfir, now called Alwftr Tirunagiri, in the Tinevelli District. 

On leaving this town he found that the light stopped there behind him, so, concluding that 
he had reached liis destination, he remained there all the night gazing at the light, rose early in 
the morning and bathed in the river Tambaparni, and performed all the morning ntnal, and 
then went to the town to make enquiries. There he was told that some years before a son bad 
been born to the rdja of the place. This child, from the time of its birth, did not open its eyes, 
or take its natural food, but nevertheless grew in size, and was weU and strong. The parents, 
acoordin- to custom, took the child on the twelfth day to the temple where the idol is called 
the “ self“shining, ” and after the usual ceremony they made the child prostrate himself before 
the idol. After this, to the amazement of the on-lookers, the child got up and began o 
ciroumambulate the temple, after which he went towards a tamarind tree, into^ the hollow of 
which he entered, and sat down in padmamram (ij6gi posture). Here he sat without moving, 
and though his parsnto tried to rouse him. they faded to do so. Thus he had rename^ so 
Madhuri Kuui was told - for siuteeu years. Searing this, and IsOTing that tte W » ^ 
was Satakopa, Madhuri Kavi went to the tamarind tree and saw the boy sitting there, and 

understood that he was a • 

Wishing to find out if the hoy was in mmidhi, Madhuri Kavi m^e a noise by throwing 
a stone in front of the boy, who then opened hie eyes. Upon to, Madhnr. Kan drew near 
and whispered to Satalfipa the foUowing questions: rirst, - “H a snpemr being is horn o 
an inferior being, what would his sustenance he,ajid where should he hve P Serand, — If an 
inferior being is bom of an inferior being, what would his snsten^ce he, and whem shonld he 
W ” Satikipa answered the first question thus, A superior being will be snstamed by tte 
grace of Ood, and liTC in it,” and the second question thns, “ An “ snstamed by 

InrMiv thinirs and will live in them.” Then Madhnri Kayi saw that batakopa was a perfret 
r^^fotri^ prlpt and example, and prostrated himself before him and prayed that 
he micht be token as SatokSpa’s disciple. The parents who were standing by, M overheard 
tor tos word, and understood that Madhnri Kavi wan worthy of Mversnce Then he tamed 
to toli torn that at some time tor son would come out from the toe and hve with 

them tea pe^ Madhnri Kavi dreamt that Satokfipa appeared to hto in the form to 
futata^^^ohirya, and related to him aU that he had experienced |dnnng hie emteen 
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years of samddki of the real nature and the glory of God, which he would commit to writing in 
four books. The first would be the essence of Eig-Veda, the second the essence of Fajur-Veda, 
the third the essence of Sdma-Vida, the fourth the essence of Atharva-Vdda The end of each 
stanza would be the beginning of the next stanza. He told Madhuri Kavi to prepare for this 
a volume of palmj-ra leaves, and write down what he was told. Then the vision disappeared. 
In the morning Madhurii Kavi rose very early, prepared the palmyra leaves, and took them to 
where the boy was seated. Then to the amazement of the bystanders, the boy began to dictate 
all these stanzas. After all was finished, he rose up from his sitting posture, left the tree and 
went to his parents, with whom he lived for sixteen years, during which time he was looked 
upon as a guru, and all castes came to him, and he imparted knowledge to all. 

After this Satakopa told the people he must leave them, and he walked to the River 
TambaparijLi and entered into it, telling them that they would afterwards find an idol in his 
likeness in the river. So he disappeared, and as he foretold, they found the idol, which 
^hey set up and worship to this day. The copies of the stanzas made by Madhuri Kavi and 
dictated by Satak6pa still exist, are looked upon as equal to the Vddas, and are recited in front 
of the idol, while the Vedas are recited behmd the idol. The tamarind tree can also now be 
seen, though it is too old to produce any frmt. Madhura Kavi after this composed stanzas in 
honour of Satakopa. 

IV. 

Kula&dkara Alwd.r. 

He was born of the royal family of Travaneore, and in the course of time he became rftja, 
and ruled his country so well that the weak did not suffer from the strong. After a few y ears he began 
to read religious books, and his eyes were opened to the transitorinesa of the world. Then, without 
neglecting the affairs of state, he tried to serve God also. He took the advice of good and learned 
men in secular and religious matters. He read all the sacred books with great assiduity, especially 
the Bdrndgana. Being completely engrossed m this, and coming to the part where RSma prepares to 
do battle with 1,400 Rdkshasas, he became much disturbed and gave orders for all his army to come 
out, patting himself at the head of them, imagining that he was to go to the help of .R&ma. Then 
his ministers, seeing in what state of mind he was, read to him the account of the battle, of the 
victory of RSma, and of the safety of his army. The r4?a hearing this and being satisfied, ordered 
Ills army back, and returned quietly. 

After this, at one time, the ministers became envious of his gurus, and wishing to injure them, 
they caused some jewels to be hidden in the temple, giving out that the gurus had stolen and hidden 
them there. Then the raja ordered a cobra to be brought and put on the hands of the gurus, saying 
that if they were guilty the cobra would bite them ; if innocent, it would not. As it did not harm 
them at all, the ministers were frightened and confessed their truth, and brought the jewels. 

Then the rdja went on a pilgrimage to Tirupati with a large retinue and afterwards to 
Srirangam and showed in all his life that to serve man is to please God. He wrote works both in 
Tamil and Sanskrit. 

V. 

Vishp-u Cbitta Alwftr, 

He was born in the nature of Gambia. His parents were Brabraaus, but did not educate 
him well He was, however, naturally religious, and became a devout woi shipper of Vfttapatrasayi, 
the local god. He attached himself to the temple as a gardener, where he did all the menial 
service. Once the PAndya Rflja, a learned man, was roaming incognito through the town at nig^t, 
when he heard a Brahman reciting a Sanskrit stanza. He stopped the Brdhman, and asked him 
whence he came and whither he was going. The Brahman replied that he was on a pUgrimage to 
Gangd. Then the Raja asked him to tell him the meaning of the stanzas, which he did as follows : — . 
‘‘ Men store up provisions in the summer for use in the rainy season, they gather it in the day to 
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use at night, they put by money in their youth foi use in their old age ; in. the same way they should 
serve God in this life to gain happiness in the future life.” 

The Raja took this to heart, and went to his palace, and consulted with his learned adviser, 
Selvanambi, as to how he should cairy out this piecept. At that time the 'Saivas were in the 
majority, and the V aishnavas in the minority The Raja was a Saiva, but Selvanambi was a V aishnava, 
Selvanambi told the Raja that he must proceed to meditate on the “ Cause of all causes.” Upon the 
B§,ja asking how this was to be done, Selvanambi told him that it would be necessaiy to gathei 
together the learned men of all sects, and to put all their tenets to the test. This was to be done by 
having a bag of treasure tied up to the crossbeam of his palace gate. A meeting of the learned men 
must then be proclaimed, and each one must argue in defence ol his own particular tenet, At the 
giving forth of the most powerful of the arguments, the bag of treasure, by its own force and without 
being touched, would fall down. The deelaimer of this argument would then be taken by the Raja 
as his guru. The Eftja followed Selvanambi’s advice and m consequence a great assembly of learned 
men began to gather at the couit. 

Meanwhile the god vatapatrasayi, wishing to reveal himself through Vishnu Chitta, 
appeared before him, and told him to go to the Pandya Rija’s couit, and theie establish Vishnu as 
the highest and real Tattva, who must be meditated upon in order to secure eternal life. But Vishnn 
Chitta was very fearful to attempt such au enterprise, and pleaded his unfitness. The god, however, 
told him that he need not fear, as he would himself put the necessary words into his month, and 
thereupon ordered the temple palanquin for Vishnu Chitta, and commanded some of the temple 
retinue to accompany him to the RSja’s court. 

On the way there all the arguments required for the occasion came into V ishnn Chitta’s mind, 
BO that after arriving there and being given a good seat,- he began to converse with the pandits 
without fear, and argued with such force that all their objections gave way, and finally he made 
a powerful speech, in which he established mrAyai3.a as the Paratattva. At the end of this speech 
the bag of treasure fell down of its own accord, so that all were doubly convinced, and the Raja 
begged Vishnu Chitta to take him as his disciple and instruct him in the true way. This was done, 
and the Rfija and many others became Vaishnavas. 

On one state occasion, as the Raja was accompanied by Vishnu Chitta in the royal procession, 
Vishnu appeared m the sky in all His glory riding on Garuda. Vishnu Cliitta beholding him, and 
fearing lest some “evil eye” amongst the crowd might injuriously affect the beautiful person of 
Vishnu, began to bless him in order to ward off the evil, in doing which Vishjiu Chitta took the two 
bells of the elephant on which he sat, and clanged them together, chanting at the same time the 
twelve stanzas that go by the name of Tiruppallandu, “ The Blessing of many years to God.” 

After this Vishnu Chitta bade the RSja farewell, and went back to his own place, but the Raja 
established an institution in which all castes without distinction were instructed in Vaishnavism. 

The twelve stanzas of the Tiruppallandu aie as follows . — 

Tiruppallandu. 

The Beatitude. 

1 . 

Saith Vishnu Chitta : — 

‘‘Blessed are the beautiful feet of the Lord Almighty, for many years and for many millions of 
years. He shines like the sparkling of diamonds and his powerful aims subdue the wicked !” 

2 . 

“ Blessed be the inseparable communion between thy servants and thyself, for many years 
and many years. 

“ Blessed be thy Consort, in whom all beauty attains its perfection . whose form, radiant with 
fadeless youth, rests always in thy bosom. 
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“Bles^^ed be tby disc, o£ divine tiansoen denial splendour which sheds all around its pure 
light. Blessed be thy conch, which piockims tliy victoiious name ' ” 

3. 

Vishnii Chitta «:aitli to the people : — 

“ 0 people, dn joii desne lifei^ Then come forth. Take up this earth and perfume into your 
hands. And be one \uth u*^- One m all oin ueal and woe. In our biotherhood theie is no place 
foi Morldhness, Foi seven geneiations we have been faithful Taishpvas, As Vishnu’s devoted 
seivants, ue bless him who imaded Lanka and laid it waste 

4. 

“ Before you are lost in the eternal solitude of Kaivalya, come foith, and join oui brotherhood. 
Throwaway the bonds of caste. Come with us, and chant the holy woids ^ Namo NdidT/aiidya'. 
Proclaim the blessings of this gospel in all towns and villages and to all people. Give it freely to 
high and low. Here we are men, devoted to this holy mission. Let us go on, chanting blessings to 
our Loid! ” 

5. 

“He is the Supreme Loid of all the solai systems. The Destroyer of all the enemies of 
mankind. Yanquishei of the senses. Come foith, each humble servant lu Ins kingdom, and worslup 
lus holy feet, and chant liis thousand holy names. Leap over your old caste barriers, and sing to him 
blessings of many years and mapy years.” 

6 . 

“ I, my father, and my fatlipr’s father, his father, and his father’s father, all these, thronghont 
seven generations, have faithfully served him, who is the twilight dusk of Siilvana, incarnate 
as man and lion, and put an end to the enemy. Let us do away with aU hindrances to eternal bliss, 
and hail him with blessings of many years and many yeais ' ” 

7. 

“We bail him with blessings pf many years, ^vho wields the ever-f evolving ruddy disc of 
transcendent brilliancy. We are all stamped with the mark of his luminous holy disc on our 
shoulders. He commanded the disc to cut oS the two thousand hands of Bfiuasura, from whose arms 
poured down the hot led blood lu torrepts !” 

8 . 

“He provides me with good nourishing rice and claufied butter, and enables me to seive 
him continually, and gives me with his own hands a costly necklace and a pair of earrings, and covers 
me with swept scents. All this he does to purify my soul. And so to him I chant blessings of many 
years, whose banner bears the emblem of Gaiuda, the serpent’s foe !“ 


“We clothe ourselves with yellow garments of silk used by thee. We feed on what is left 
by thee on thy plate. We bedeck oui selves with the gailands of tiilast and sweet scented 
flowers, which once decorated thy holy person. Such devoted servants are we, that whatever are thy 
behe-st^ we perform them with willing hearts. We celebiate thy birthday every year lu Srilvana. We 
hail thee with blessings of many years, who dancest on the sei pent’s bead !’* 


“The very clay on which we entered into thy service by a written bond, we obtained salvation. 
0 Lord, our God, as thy servants we gain emanciiiation, and are raised up with all thy subjects 
in thy kingdom. Thou didst take birth upon thee on the auspicions day of Echini, in MadurS of 
all plenty. Thou, who hast lept into the well of the cobra Kaliiiga and hast danced on his hoods’ 
we hail with blessings of many years ! ” 
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11 . 

“ I am as old a servant of thine as is Selvanambi of TirukkAtiy Ar . 0 holy being, Solvanambi 
is a zealous devotee and is the lulei of TirukkotiyOr. Hia heart is set on lus religion, and on those 
-who follow thee. Theie is not one single unlawful strife in his dominions. His capital is the gem 
of the towns. 

•d chant thy holy blessings of many years, loving thee in the light way, taught me through the 
unbioken line of (tchd,yas. These are tmly holy beings. I chant to thee blessings of many 
yeais in many ways," 

12 . 

» The holy blessings or many years are sung by Vishnu Chitta. They are the very outpouring of 
his pure love and devotion, They are sung in the name of the holiest and highest being, who bear=! 
the bow named Saruga. This Vishnu Ohitta is of SrlvillipattAr in the TineveHi country. 

“ His heart is in these pious hymns. Those who chant them will for many many years surround 
the Paiam^tma. They will be in blessed communion with him for eternity.” 

VI. 

Andal. 

After Vishp.u Chitta returned to Srivilhpattur, he was one day working in the temple gaideu 
as usual, and digging neai a tulaii tree, when he was astonished to find under it, concealed in the 
ground, a female infant. He took it home and reaied it carefully. When the child was about five 
or SIX years old he began to teach her, and gave her the name of Kodai. The child had been born 
supernaturally, in the nature of BhAd6vl, the Earth goddess. She grew well, both in body and 
soul, and even at this early age she was able to compose poems in Tamil, which were ah>ays full of 
love and devotion to Vishnu. She became as a daughter and a great joy and delight to Vishnu 
Ohitta, and he procured all the jewels he could to adorn hei with. 

One day he had, in his customary manner, prepared flower garlands and laid them, in readinesB 
to take to the temple, la a basket. Meanwhile, his daughter, wishing to deck herself, put on hei 
jewels and began to look about for flowers to place in hei hair. Seeing the flower garlands in the 
basket, she took them out, decked her hair with them, and as she had no looking-glass, went to 
a well, looked in, and beholding her beautiful face there, was satisfied, and leturned, took off the 
flowers and placed them carefully back m the basket, so that they looked as if they had not been 
touched. This she did ou many occasions, quite unnoticed by her father, but one day he unexpectedly 
caught sight of her wearing the flowers and looking into the well. He was angry and much 
distressed, and reproved hei , saying that she had committed a sin in using flowers dedicated to God, 
to all of which she did not reply. Then Vishnu Ohitta prepared fresh garlands and took them to the 
temple. On his arrival there, he found he could not open the door of the shrine. While wondering 
at the cause, he heard a voice from within, which asked him why he came so late. Then with sorrow 
and fear he replied that his daughter had been using the flowers wliich ho had aheady prepared, and 
therefore he had been obliged to make fresh garlands. Then the voice spoke again, saying that the 
garlands first prepared had been made all the more fragrant by the touch of lus daughter. Then 
■Vishnu Ohitta understood that his daughter must havp a divine natuie, and from that time began to 
treat her with reverence. 

When she became of age, her father asked her whom she wished to marry. She replied that 
she would not mairy any man. Then he felt anxious about her, as he saw that she was not the same 
as othei women Her great pleasure was to get him to describe the various shrines of VishAU, In 
the course of these descriptions she heard about Erisluja’s incarnation, and his lilds, and how the 
gdjiis served Krishna for a month, so that rain should fall on Handngdkala, and how they served 
a double purpose in this — they gained the boon of ram for the country, and attained Krishna for 
their own emancipation. When she heard all this, she was entranced with the beauty of such thoughts, 
and fervently longed to do the same and attain emancipation. So she then selected some virgins 
of her caste, of whom she took the lead, and erery morning she rose at four o’clock and woke her 
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coinpaiuons, and they all together ’sveiit and bathed in the tank at the temple, and afteiwaids peifoimed 
seivne to God. This they did toi a month, and each day Kodai Andal composed a poem 
desciibing the day's pioeedme . thirty poems altogethei 

dVhen the month nas over, her fatliei leceived a message from Srirangam, commanding him to 
luing hi^ danghtei thoie, and gne hei in mainage to God, 'Sri Ranganatha With the messenger 
ivas all the pai.ipheinalia necessary foi a tteddiiig , and so with gieat wondei, Vishnu Chitta set 
out witli hi> daughter for 'Srirangam. Arihed theie, Kodai Andal was conducted with much jiomp 
and ceremony into the presence of the idol, with which she went thiough the mainage ceiemony. 
She was then taken niththe idol into the sanctuary, wheieupon she vanished fiom sight. While 
Vishnu Chitta was lamenting her loss, he heard a voice inoclaimmg that his daughter w'as in all 
hliss With God, and that he, Vishnu Chitta, was regaided hencefoith by God as his own relative. 
Upon this, Vishnu Chitta was filled with joy and returned home, and wrote many stanzas on this 
wondrous event. 


Tondaradippodi Alwar. 

He was bom in the nature of Vishnu’s garland, named Vanamaia, in a village called 
Mandangudi near Srirangam. He was fiist called VipranSrayapa, and was well brought up by 
his lathei, and used oonstautly to go to Srirangam and became very devoted to God there. Like 
■\’ishnu Chitta, he employed himself in gi owing flowers and piepanng them for garlands to decorate 
the idol 

While engaged one day thus in the gaiden with his flowers, a V^syS called Davadasl and her 
sister, returning home in the retinue of the Ohola Baja of TJraytir, being very tiied, sat down with 
her sister to rest herself under the shade of the trees. As it was a beautiful garden, where all the 
year round fruit and flowers bloomed m their seasons, being refreshed with the balmy breezes that 
hleAV there, they expressed their admiration and delight with the place. Piesently they caught sight 
of Vipranfiidjaua, who, with bare body covered with haii, with strings of beads of Mast and lotus 
round his neck, and with the twelve ndmams marked upon his person, looked m their eyes like a wild 
savage in that lovely spot. Observing after some time, that he took no notice whatever of them, 
Devadasi said to her sister : » This seems to be a sort of idiot. No other man could be so 
insensible to my beauty and my singing, which wiU attract even an ascetic.” Then her sister said, 
‘‘He 13 no ordinary man, but a devotee, youi rolling eyes, sweet voice, and beauty will not affect 
him. If you could evei attract his attention, I should consider you the cleveiest of the Vesyas and 
would be your servant for six months ” Then DfivadAsi replied, ‘‘ Let us see ! I shall succeed ! If 
I do not, I will serve you for six mouths ' ” So they made this compact. 

Immediately Bfivadfisi went and disguised herself as a female devotee and approached 
Viprauarayana, and humbly prostrated herself befoie him He started back in amazement and asked 
what she wanted. She then said, “ I am a Ve%a, and am forced to earn money in this bad way by 
my mother ; but this life is hateful to me, and is itself a result of my past bad harma. I am now 
terrified that by committing any more sm I shall sink into heU. Save me, by letting me associate 
with you and allowing me to help you in the work of the garden.” So Vipraufirfiyana consented 
and allowed her to stay, from which time she began zealously to help him in his garden work 
In this way, by her arts she soon managed to beguile him, and at last peisuaded him to leave the 
temple and come with her to hei house. Here, unable to free himself from her baneful influence, > 
stayed on ; in the meanwhile, she, finding out that he possessed some property, peisuaded him to 
make all of it over to her. After this, she cruelly told him to go and drove him away. Thouo-h 
obliged to leave her, he still hovered round m wretchedness near her house. ' 

On a certain day it happened that Vishnu and Lakshmi were walking along the street, when 
Lakshrai caught sight of Vipianfiiayana, aud seeing him in this pitiable condition and knowing 
about his former godly state, felt great compassion for him and began to plead for him to Vishnu 
ask’iig why he had allowed his former true devotee to be made a mere plaything of and sink into 
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tins misery. Vishiiu was touched with her words aud determined to put an end to 'Vipran.irdyaiia’- 
wretchedness. So he himself went to the temple, took away from it one of the gulden ves;' h, 
proceeded with it to Devadasi’s house and knocked at her door. When she opened it, he ^-nd In* 
Yipraiiaiayana’s servant, by name Alagiyamanavala (beautiful budegroom), tsho had been sent by 
his master with this golden vessel as a present to her. She thereupon took the vessel imd tohi the 
servant to go, but sent foi Yipranarayana and received him back with kindness The next moining 
the temple servants found the vessel missing aud reported the loss to the / nja, who ordeied the 
arrest of all the priests. While this was gomg on, aud the piiests weie being led to piison, one of 
DIvadasi’s female attendants coming to the spot and asking the leasoii of this, and be-ng toldj 
exclaimed that she had seen this very golden vessel under hei mistiess’s pillow lustanfclj thoj &ent 
and ai rested DSvadiisi, and seemg Vipranaiiiyana with her, aiiested him as well While the two 
were being led to the rdja, the shame and misery of his condition came upon Vipiamirdyana with full 
force and he came to his senses, and began to realize the greatness of his sms and bitteily repented. 
Then the rdja ordeied the vessel to be taken back to the temple and the two to be severely piinibhed; 
but DSvadasl pleaded her innocence and declared that one calling himself Alagiy.imanavala gave it 
to her in the name of Vipranarayana. But when Vipranrirayana was asked, he said he knew nothing 
of this at all. Then the r(l)a wondeied much, knowing that Vipranarayana would not tell a lie so he 
postponed the enquiry and sent them away. That night he had a dream, in which it was levealed 
to him that neither DSvadasi nor Vipransirayana had stolen the vessel, but that in ordei to free 
Vipranarayana from DSvad&si’s clutches, Vishnu himself had brought this about. In the morning 
the rdja dismissed the case and liberated them both. 

Then VipraaS,rayana humbly underwent the purification ceremony, and was received back 
into the temple, where with thankful heart, in the ahiine befoie the idol, he composed the stanza, — 
“ They who serve God with their whole heart are able to pmify the most sinful. Hence he became 
even more devoted to God’s service than before and changed his name to TonderS-dippodi, which 

jjjgans ” “The dust of the feet of God’s servants,” 

VIII. 


Tiruppam Alwar. 

He was bom enpematurally in the nature of Srlvatsa, a mark on the breast ot Viehnn. He 
waa fonnd in a paddy-field in Urayfir by a Panohanuna, and bronght np by him. At that time the 
Kinedom of Ohbla was inled by a K4]a named DharmaTarina. Timppam was weU mstrnotcd 
in reUeion and also became a very good singer and musician, and always earned a aiaa with him. 
At the sametime he increased m love and devotion towards God It was his custom to rise before 
dawn and go to the river K&verl, and bathe and dress, and before the Brahmaijs came there, be 
would make a figure of the temple in the sand and stand before it and chant hymns ; this done, he 
would destroy the figure, and go away 

One day, while doing this, he became so lost m extasy that be forgot how the time was paashg 
and contmned singmg there when the Br&bmans came to bathe and fetch water for the temple. The 
.I,,.; piiest, by name SrUbkasarangamahamuniaJiara, seeing a Panchamnia standing fteic, 

w^vemangiy and caUed out tohimtogo.way,bntTirappani,inh,Btransport,didnothear anything, 

^hen the prfest took np a stone and threw it at Timppam, whom it stmok and woanded on toe 
Lehead Laing the Lod to flow. At this, Tunppaui opened hia eyes and realised that all the 
Brtoml Ire standing there and thinidag that he had committed a great sm, he ran away as fast 

as he could. a. j u- 

The BrShmaps then performed all the neeesaary ablutions and afterwards the P""" 

1 1. d. A ™,+b +bP umbrella and all the usual pomp, leturned to the temple. Arrived 
elephant, and with to open the door of the inner shiine. iheii 

there he ^ ^ bethought himself that he had committed a great sin, 

auTr^^^^ Wheienpmiavoieefromwithii. 
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told him that be must find Tirnppani, and eaiiy him on his shcnldeis in to the shrine- Rejoicing m 
^hus finding a means for showing his lejentance, the priest departed, and the next morning after 
jierfoiraing the u'-ual moining ceiemonies, he sought out and found wheie Tiinppani was, who, seeing 
the priest approach, and conscious of his ouii mean condition, began to diaw back and get out 
of the way. But the piiest called to him to stop, ran to him, ^nd prosfciated himself before 
him, proclaiming at the same time that he, Tiiuppani, was received by the god. Then Tiruppani 
in great amazement said that he felt so low that he could not dare to put his foot on the threshold of 
the god’s shrine. Then the priest, a^ter much peisnasion, at last got Tiruppani to yield to being 
earned on his shoulders , and in this way conveyed him to the shrine and put him down near to the 
idol. Immediately Hnngan&tlia repealed himself in all his glory, whereupon Tiruppani, trans- 
ported with joy, composed ten stanzas, desciibing the person of the god from head to foot and played 
on his Vina. When he had finished, he exclamied with fervent joy, — “ After beholding this glorious 
sight I do not desire to open my eyes on anything else ’ ” Upon uttering these words, before the 
astonished gaze of the bystandeis, he appeared to enter through the feet of the revealed god into 
his very persop. 

IX. 

Tirumangai Alwar. 

He was born in a place palled Eurayaltir near Tinivali Tirunagiri, in the Ch61a Country, 
in tke nature of the bo-w of Vishp-u, — of Mlecbchha parents, his father’s name being ITila. He 
was first called Kilftnirattan, and served as a soldier under the Ch61a Raja. He showed so much 
valour and courage that the rdja raised him to be Oommander-in-Cjiief, and also a ruler over portion 
of the Kingdom. 

While he was thus ruling wisely and well, although engrossed in worldly affairs, on a certain 
day, some Apsarasas came down to swiin and play in a beautiful pound, covered with water-lilies, 
near his chief town. Amongst them was one who wandered away by herself to another pond to 
gather some blue lilies, and there she was left by the otheis, who went away. Whereupon she took 
the form of a human maiden and remained there. One day a devoted V aishnava went to that pond 
to bathe, and seeing her there, asked who she was. She then said, “ I am an Apsaras, and have 
been living with my companions ip great enjoyment in the beautiful country of the Himalayas. One 
day, ill the mountains, while Kapila Acharya was giving instruction to some Rishis, I passed by, 
and seeing one of the Eishis was a cripple, I moclccd at him. Upon this Kapila became very angry, 
and cuised me to become ahun'an being and the wile of an outcast. Then I fell at the feet of 
Kapila and implored his forgive^ so somewhat relenting, he replied, “ Niliinirattan is born in the 
nature of the bow' of Vishnu iii ^ *der to save the world: if you take human form and become his 
wife, and convert hipi to Vaishuansm, the curse will cease to affect you.” With this object I came 
hither. The Vaishnava having i o children, asked her to come back with him as his daughter, tp 
which she gladly consented ; so he took her home to his wife, who with j'oy adopted her as a child. 
They caUed her Eftmalavalli (Line I.ily) and instruetpd her in their creed, and so she grew to be 
B beautiful woman. 

Nlltoirattan, having heard of her beauty, wished to go and see for himself. After seeing her, 
he w^s struck with her loveliness, and enquiring about her of the Vaishnavas, was told about her, 
and on her father lamenting that it was difficult to find a suitable bridegroom for her, Nilanirattan 
offered himself and was accepted by them. However, when their wishes were expressed to the girl, 
she declared, that unless he became converted to Yaishnavism, she could not marry him. So 
Nildnirattan became a pupil of an acharya^ and was initiated into Vaishnavism, and changed his 
name into Tirumangai, and presented himself before Kdmalavalli with all marks. Before the 
marriage she made him promise that he would feed a thousand Vaishnavas daily and look after their 
religious studies Then the marriage took place and he began to camgr out his promise. 

In doing this he spent so much money, that he was not able to pay the Government dues. The 
rdja hearing of this, was very angry and gent one of tip generals, ChandlSvara, to arrest 
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Tirumangai for debt. The general was accompanied by foot-soldiers, elephants and carts. When 
Tirumangai saw this concourse, he sent out his own soldiers to meet them and they fought together, 
until Chaiidisvara and his soldiers were routed. The general’s son returning, with much dismay, 
reported this to the rdja, who thereupon, with the help of some neighbouring ^ dfas, went himseli and 
attacked Tirumangai, who routed him also and gained possession of the Idugdom. Then the rdja 
disguised himself as a Brdhman and went to Tirumangai, and begged as a gift the kingdom, which 
had been gained from the rdja: this being granted, the rdja, furthermore by a cunning contrivance, 
managed to obtain possession of Tirumangai's person and sent him as a prisoner to the temple of 


Tirunarayttr. 

While Tirumangai was left in the temple and was suffering from want of food, Lakshmi seeing 
it, brought the matter to the notice of Vishnu, who, thereupon, commanded the priests of the 
temple to give the offerings of nee and milk to Tirumangai, who after this, remaining a long time 
as a prisoner, became very downcast, and prayed that he might rather be imprisoned in Kandi or 
Tirupati. That night he dreamt that Giod told him that he should be sent to Kandi and obtain 
money to pay his debts. So it happened that he was sent to Kandi, guarded by warders, but not 
receiving any money there, became still more downcast. But one night he dreamt that God told him 
to go to the banks of the VSgavatl to a certain spot, the exact position of which was given , so 
early the next morning he went to the place described and there found a quantity of money, with 
which be paid off all his debts, and with the remaining money he ooutmued as before to feed and 


support the Vaishuavas. 

On one occasion the police guards came to him and demanded that he should supply them 
with corn; nob knowing how to do this, with an anxious mind he went to sleep that night, and 
was told in a dream that if he went to the same place where he bad found the money and 
collected heaps of sand there, they would become com. He did this and called the guards to 
take away the corn, with some money, and present it to the rija, which they did with great 
amazement. When the tdja saw it, he was awestruck and said it was like the iniraoulously 
lengthened garment of Draupadi, and understood that Tirumangai obtained these gifts through 
the grace of God, therefore he would nob touch them, but sent back the corn and money to 
Tirnmangai, begging his forgiveness, who used them in charity. 

At last, all this money being exhausted, Tirnmangai and his advisers consulted together, 
and resolved to obtain funds to carry on their charitable work by means of highway robbery, 
and bethought themselves first of a temple of Buddha, which contained a golden image, but 
the door of the shrine was very high up and they did not know how to open it. Then 
Tirumangai thought of a device. Knowing where the architect of the temple li^d, they went 
a long loumey to him and reported that the image in the temple was robbed The architect 
expressed mnol .stouisWei, sajmg he could not understaud how uiiyoue ouuM get at .t, and 
fJthermore nngliardedly divulged to them the secret of the 0P““g ^ 
with their ohieot gamed, they took a ship back, which they loaded wi& areoa-nuts, and by 
ToW^ tik obliged the owner to pay half the value of the cargo. On laudmg they went at 
once to the temple and opened the small door, which was extremely “a™". Tirnmangai told 
his brother-in-law Tatir«a to go in and hand out the idol, which he did, but when ^ 
to tret out again, he found he oonld only squoese his head through the door. Bemg stuck there, 
f f ,mr to be caught like that, he begged of them rather to out oB his head, which Uiy 

f placed and reetored him to life, and going to Vishnn she asked him what wae the 

11* IP’ bt,A whv he allowed Tirnmangai to commit so many bad actions, Vishpn replied tlm 

«n"^X wtid POW e^n come to an end. and direotod that she should disgnme 

herself os a bride, while he would appear sc a bndsgroom. 

At this time Timmsngsl*was engaged in bmlding the walls of the temple at Srirangam, eo 
11 . %l!!™^ wLTervnr«nt, and he wae oonetantly frequenting the highways. 

One 'fe^hile he wJ at this work, the bride and bridegroom, covered with 
ZtotouL. He at once seined them, and as they made no reeisianoe he robbed them of every 
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thing and tied the 3ewels up in a bundle. But when he tried to lift the bundle, he found it to 
be immovable. Then in astonishment he asked the bridegroom by what mantra the bundle 
was rendered immovable. The bridegroom told Tirumangai to kneel down and touch his feet, 
and said he would repeat the mantra he had received from his dchdrya, and added that he 
himself was the meaning. Saymg which, he suddenly appeared before the eyes of Tirumangai 
in all his glory. Then Tirumangai was enabled to see all the badness of his past actions, 
and was converted, and began to compose verses expressing his repentance. Then Vishnu 
disappeared, after haiing told Tirumangai to take all the jewels and clear off all the debt owing 
for the building. But when Tirumangai set about to do this, he found that even this sum was 
not su&cient to pay all the work-people; so after thinking he took the remaining unpaid people 
on to a ship and sailed out to a deep part of the sea, and then asked them what they most 
desired — Heaven or money.” On their all replying “ Heaven,” he wrecked the ship, and 
had them all drowned and came back. After he had returned alone, all the relatives of the 
drowned work-people surrounded him and demanded them back, and asked what had become 
of them. He replied that he was unable to answer at once, but would give a reply next 
morning. In a dream that night he was told that he must tell the relatives of the dead 
people to call upon each one they wanted by name. In the morning he did this, and upon the 
relatives calling each one they wanted by name, all the dead people answered that they were all 
happy with God and advised the relatives to become the followers of Tirumangai. 

After this Tirumangai was directed to go on a pilgrimage with his relations and friends 
and sing and chant in all the holy shrines in India from Cape Comorin to the Himalayas, and 
on his journey to instruct everyone and establish Vaishnavite institutions. This he did and 
by his ability and wisdom gained many followers, and attracted many learned men who did 
him great honour. On his return Tirumangai went to the temple of 'Srirangam and prayed 
God to show him all the exploits of the ten Avatftrs, whereupon God told Tirumangai that he 
could take the form of an idol and experience all the exploits, God also told YatirUja to have 
an idol made of Tirumangai and take it to his birthplace, and there establish the worship of 
Tirumangai, which continues to this day. 


SOME ANGLO-INDIAN WORTHIES OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 

BY LAVINIA MAEY ANSTEY. 

(Continued from p. 176.) 

No. II. 

WALTER CLAVELL.il 


Unlike William Jearsey, whose career was traced in the first of these articles, Walter Olavell 
spent hut a small portion of his life in India. His stay extended over only nine years, 1666—1677. 
Yet, during this period, he exercised quite as much influence in ‘‘the Bay” as did his fiery 
contemporary at Masulipatam and Fort St. George. 


Walter Olavell was born in 1658 and was the second son of Roger Olavell and his wife 
Elizabeth. The family was well known in Dorsetshire at an eaily date, being first established at 
Leeston in Purbeck Island, and later, oirc. 1426, acquiring the estates of Smedmore, to which, in 
the latter half of the sixteenth century, Winfnth was added. 

Of W alter Clavell’s youthful days uo record has been found. He first comes into notice in connec- 
tion with Indian affairs m January 1667, when, owing to reports of disturbances at Fort St. George, 
and a rumour that the late Agent, Sir Edward Winter, had seized and imprisoned George Foxcroft, 
his successor, the Dheetors of the East India Company decided to send out “ a person on the Charles 
to comand the Souldiers." Major Oogan, Mr. Clarke and Walter Olavell were nominated ; and the 
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latter was chosen as a Factor for Fort St George, lus secmities being Rogei Clavell of Lincolns Inn 
Esqr. (probably his elder brother) and Matthew Hollworthy of London, Knight’ Walter Clavell 
was then twenty-nine yeais old. The Dnectors wrote to Fort St. George, “ We have enteiteyned 
Mr. Walter Clavell, whoe hath the character of an able, and well deseiving person, at the sallary of 
£70 per annum for the terme of 5 years, whome wee doe apoint to bee one of the Counsell ” Clavell 
was instructed to re-instate Foxcroft, the deposed Agent, “if alive, *’ and then to deal with the 
rebellious Sir Edward Winter. But before these orders were confiimed. Mr. Thomas Winter induced 
the Direetois to partially overlook his brother’s “unparalleled conduct,” and a full paidon fiom his 
Majesty was sent out to the delinquent and his suppoiteis, if they returned to their allegiance. 
Winter was further to be allowed to remain “ m his former condition on the Coast. ” However' 
later reports of the ex^governor’s doings so incensed the Diiectors that they obtained a second! 
Royal Commission empowering a Council, consisting of William Jearsey, Captain Richard Goodlad 
of the Rainbow, Walter Clavell and others to requue Sir Edward to deliver up Fort St George, and 
to re-inslate George Foxcroft under pain of being treated as a lebel and a traitor “ Foi his 
encouragement” Walter Clavell was allowed lo trade m such “commodities as are allowed to 
Mr. Foxcroft.” In case of the deposed Agent’s death, Clavell was to assist in the direction of affairs 
at Port St. George, and if he found Winter still in possession of the Fort, he was to proceed to 
Masulipatam and consult with William Jearsey. All these elaborate instructions were useless as far 
as Clavell was concerned. The depaitnre of Captain Samuel Smith with the Charles was delayed 
until April 1667, and then it was too late m the year to proceed to “ the Coast.” The ship accord- 
ingly was sent to Surat, and Clavell was ordered to make his way overland to Foit St. George. 
The voyage was unusually long, even for those days, and it was not until May of 1668 that he* 
reached Goa. In October of that year, Foxcioft and the Council at Fort St. George wrote to the 
Directors giving an account of their deliverance from the machinations of Sir Edward Winter. 
They remarked that they undeistood that Clavell had been entrusted with the original of Hia 
Majesty’s Commission before the commanders of the Loyal Subject and Rainbow had sailed, that 
these ships had arrived, but that nothing had been heard of Clavell except that he “ long since 
arrived at Goa, and had he been m health aud made any ornary hast as such a business required, he 
might have prevented these worthy Gentlemen in the worst they ejected.” Clavell, however, was mt 
“ in health.” He was delayed at Goa by “long and dangerous sickness.” On his recovery, he 
journeyed to Golconda and thence to Masuhpatam, where he arrived at the end of the year 1668. 
Finally, he reached Foit St George, on the Loyall Merchant, in January 1669. He appears to 
have had one official anterview with Winter, for, in April 1669, the late Agent wrote from 
Madapollam to his brother, stating that Walter Clavell and Robert Fleetwood were sent to him by 
Foxcroft to say that there no further demands on his (Wmtei’s) estate. 

Finding his mission already performed, Clavell petitioned for, and received the consent of Foxcioft 
to go to “the Bay” in April 1669. On the 7th December of that yeai, the Directors wrote to 
Fort St. George that they noted many of their Factors “designed for the Coast” had gone to “the 
Bay,” and among the names mentioned is that of “Mr. Walter Clavell. ” In the same letter he was 
appointed to be “ Second in the Bay.” On the depaitnre of Shem Bridges for England, Clavell became 
acting Chief, and was confirmed in that post by the Directors, at a salary of £100 per annum, under 
date 13th December 1673. In December 1669, “a kinswoman of Sir Matthew Holwortby who is 
intended to be a wife to Mr. Walter Clavell ” and her maid-servant were permitted to goto “the 
Bay” free of charge. Clavell’s attachment to Mistress Holworthy was probably of some years 
standing and would account for Sir Matthew’s acting as security for Clavell on his election to the 
Company’s service, as previously stated. The lady, whose name was Prudence, died jn 1673, for, 
in September of that year, we find the note, m a letter from Richard Edwards at Balasor, 
“Mrs. Clavell departed this hfe the 20th Onrrt. oi thereabout,” Olavell's second wife, Martha, who 
survived him only one day, was the daughter of Thomas Woodruff, a London Merchant. 

In June 1672, Walter Clavell procured a “ Phirwanna” 12 from "Shaster Caun,”i3 a copy of 
which IB preserved at the India Office, together with the “Nabobs Letter.”^* There are, in fact, two 
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versions of this “ Phirwanna,” one ent> red at the end of the Diary of Streynsham Master and 
referred to bj Yule,^® and another as given heie. In both cases the gist is the same, although the 
actual wording differs. 

“ Translation of Nabob Sbaster Caoun the Prefect of Bengali his Phirwanna 
or writing for a free Trade granted to the Honble. East India 
Company in Decca June 1672. 

Bee it 1 ^ 0 ^- 06(10 the third day of the M-'one and Month Rahoull OmiD® And in the 15th yeare 
of the raigue of Anrung Shaw) to all Ministers of State, farmers of the Oustomes &ca. Comanders 
and Officers that now are or Hereafter Shall be m place under the Kings Goverment from Decca to 
Eojamall and Albaer, the Government of the Kmgdome of Bengali and Onxa, that I have Lately 
received a Complaynt from Mr. Waltei Olavell Englishman, that whereas the English Companys 
trade and Negotiations have all along by a Giatious Edict graunted them by Shaw Jehan . Backned 
by another m their favor by Sultan Sujah and Oontiuned by Nabob Caoun Caunah^^ and my Selfe, 
bin Custome free and without any Molestation, Now the Said Companyes business every where 
meetes with a Stopp the which on examination finding to be true and that it proceeded out of 
Mistake, being involved m the Imbarque Laid on. the Dutch Companys Comerce m respect of a great 
enormitie their Oheife Lately 0 omitted at Hugely of which noe fault Can be Layd to the Eng lish 
Companys Charge. I therefore give stnct order to all Sorts of Governours and officers in the two 
kingdomes above Mentioned that according to the aforesaid Edicts, they Carry themselves in their 
respective places of Comand and that whatever Goods the English Company shall send from 
Ballasoie or an other place whether by water or by Land up into the Oountrey or bring downe Goods 
from any place within the Conntrey whether they bring it by Land or by water to Ballasore orany other 
place Let them not be hindred or Molested by any manner of Embarque or exaction, but let them 
freely goe, And where ever their Factoryes are Setled in all equall tbinges be helpefnll to them and 
in case it shall appear that any one with whome they deale shall be indebted to any of their Factors 
imployed in any place under this abovesaid Government, yon force them to pay what found really 
due without giving protection to any debtor whatsoevei, or trouble to any such Factor And whatso- 
ever boates whether of their owne or hired, they Send with their Goods to any place. Let noe one 
Stopp or Molest, Now whereas the Dutch Companyes business in respect of enormityes by them 
Comitted, by my strict Crder hath bin and Still is Stopped and that all officers and Governors Not 
discerning the ones business from the other, have Stopped both, I doe now give Crder in that the 
English have not Comitted any Such fault that their trade should not be molested That or [? as] 
heretofore the English Companyes business hath bene Cairyed on without stopp or Bmbarqne that 
it now be Soe continued. Which I hereby Signifie to all and every of you in your seveiall places of 
trust and Government severely Comanding that Iheaie noe more Complaynts from the English 
Coneerning this matter.” 

“ TrandBtion. of ditto Nabobs Lettep to Mr. OlaveU Sent bim -with a Vest. 

To Mr. Walter Olavell be it knowne that of My Giacious pleasure I have heard this Complaynt, 
intimating the geiierall Stop of the Coiniiauyes business under my government which was occasioned 
by the Stopp I Comanded to be Layde on the Dutch Comerce, my Said Crder being in many places 
alsoe executed on the English Company, in which respect And to take away all pretences issued out 
a new edict that noe one presume to harm the English Companyes Negotiations And as further 
demonstration of my great favour to you I have Sent you a Vest, bidding you be of good Oheere 
willing you to Manadge the Companyes business with all content and Alacrity. ” 

In a “ Generali” from Balasor to the Court of Directors, dated January 1673, Walter Olavell 
is said to have obtained this new “ Phirwanna ” by ** presenting thp Nabob with Looking Glasses 
and Cloth and the like to the Diwan and other officers.” However, the finely worded document 
seems to have done but little towards ameliorating the position of the English. Indeed, as early as 

« JHary of William Eedgea, Vol. m. p 190 and f. n. m Eabi’al-awal. w Khanan. 
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tbe end of 1672, Clavell was complaining bitterly to Fort St. George of the exactions of “ Shasteh 
Khaa”i® and “Mellick Cossum.”!® 

To turn from ofScial to social life. Two letters from Walter ClaTell to his friend Mr. Richard 
Edwards, “ Merchant in Oassimbazar,** dated from Balasor the 3rd and 17th June 1673, are very 
quaintly worded and are worth quoting : — 

« Esteemed Friend I have received yours of the 3d May with two paite of Slippers doe exceed 
the measure of my foot a Little however rather then faile they will fit my foot most rarely, therefore 
pray goe on with the Investment and when yon have shod mee so long till you find I am overbooted 
charge me with a bill and I shall pay it at sight, if as you say you have met with a shoemaker that 
keepes his word you are a happy man you were best make much of him you will hardly find his fellow 
in all this €ountrey, if you can you have better skill at finding then the rest of your neighbours, wee 
have no news my hearty respects tendered to you I rest Your Assured friend 

Walter Olavell, 

Pray send mee a bottle of Ink. W. 0.” 

The second letter is also on the subject of slippers : — 

“ Mr- Richard Edwards I have yours of the last of May with the two pairs of Slippers which as 
the former are a Little too big that being amended I cannot have too many of them, when you find 
I have run pretty well my credit out then bee sure to charge mee home, wee have no news from the 
Coast nor of Late from England else you should receive it from Your assured friend to Serve you 

Walter Clavell.” 

From 1672 to 1676, Olavell was quarrelling with Joseph Hall, factor at Rasimbazar, who, if 
half his accusations were true, must have suffered much at the hands of the Chief and the Second 
(Matthias Vincent) at the Bay. Hall was very bitter in his attacks, and wrote long letters 
of complaint both to Fort St. George and to certain of the Directors in London. He accused Olavell 
of ^appropriating the effects of Mr. Marsh, a Company’s servant who died in Balasor ; he declared 
that the Governor of Hugli was disgusted at the non-residence of the English Chief in that place ; 
he further stated that neither of the clergy would administer the Sacrament to Olavell and his friends, 
who had “ desired it rather for a cloak to their knavery then for the Good of their Soules.” Hall 
oomplaiued that Olavell ordered a “ Pallace” to be built for himself at Balasor, and that, in 1675, 
he was in that town for seventeen days “Leaving his Wife to bee Governesse at Hugly.” The 
discontented factor declared that it was due to his own energy that the “ Phirwanna ” was obtained 
from the nawab of Cuttack, and that, without his interventiou, the privileges would have been lost 
through Clavell’s negligence. A more serious accusation brought by Hall against Olavell was that 
the Ti^Tigliah Chief “ sided with the Dutch Directors ” in 1672 , and, by omitting to visit the Governor of 
Balasor cost the Company 4000 rupees. This charge was repeated by Herne, another malcontent. It 
is difficult to ascertain whether Hall was really the injured person he represented himself to be. He 
certainly appears to have received but scant courtesy at the hands of Messrs. Clavell and Vincent, nor 
did he fare better when the dispute was referred to the decision of the Supervisor, Streynsham Master. 

The complaints of Clavell’s enemies were not without effect for, in February 1676, in the 
Memorandum ” given to Major Puckle, who was about to make a tour to all the factories 
subordinate to Fort St. George, m order to redress any grievances, we find : — “ Mr. Clavell (now 
Chief at the Bay) for overrateing the Companys Goods 40 Pr Cent great private Tradeing &c and 
keeping the Generali Books himself contrary to tiie Companys Order,” Olavell was at Fort 
St. George at the time, and apparently managed to make out a good case for himself, for we hear no 
more of the enquiry. In a further charge brought against him by Valentine Nurse, another uneasy 
spirit ,at that period, Major Puckle decided in Olavell’ s favour. 

No doubt these various statements were somewhat exaggerated, and the position of “ the Chief at 
the Bay ” never seems to have been seriously imperilled by them. His sudden death too, may have 
saved him from falling into disgrace with the Directors at home. That they were not altogether 
pleased with Olavell in 1676 is evident from their letter to Fort St. George, wherein they remarked 
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that they weie “ sensible enough that by divisions m the Bay our Business hath been much Impeded 
tor severall years ” and also, m the same letter, “ wee note . . . that Mr, Clavell and 

Mr. Vincent doe laugh and despise at our Agency at the Fort, and doe expect that yon have called 
Mr. Clavell to an account for it whilst he was with you, and that the busmes of the Bay will be fully 
settled by Mr. Master and Mr. Buckle at their goeing down, for we shall not allow any of onx 
Servants of what quality soever to contemn our Authority which those doe that contemn any that act 
by it.” 

In September 1G76 Clavell sent a “ congratnlatory Letter ” toStreynsham Master on hie arrival 
in the Bay to inspect the Company’s Factories, and on the 23rd of the month an official meeting 
took place at Kasimbazar between the “ Chief at the Bay ” and the “ Supervisor.” 

Streynsham Master lost no time in fulfilling hia mission. On the 27th of Septembei he 
instituted an enquiry in to the circumstances attending the death of Raghu the podddr. The 
proceedings lasted until the 4th October. Walter Clavell was present during the whole enquiry and 
himself gave evidence in the case. Matthias Vincent, Chief at Kasimbazar, who was accused of 
causing the death of the poddar was acquitted of blame. 

Streynsham Master remained at Kasimbazar until the 8th of November, and during that time, 
presided at the daily Consultations, Walter Clavell being next in order of precedence. From the 
18th until the 27th of October the Supervisor was occupied in the examinations of the charges 
brought by Joseph Hall and John Smith against Walter Clavell, and by the counter charges of 
Matthias Vincent against Hall. It was at Olavell’s own request that his conduct was- investigated 
by Streynsham Master. The enquiry resulted in a verdict, on the 2nd of November, against both 
Hall and Smith, who were dismissed the Company’s service. 

During his stay m Kasimbazar Clavell was instructed by the Agent as to the keeping of accounts 
and the general re-orgamsation of affairs in the Bay. He returned to Hugh in time to receive 
Master on his arrival there on the 10th of November 1676. In the following week they visited the' 
Dutch at tlieir Factory, when “the Directore was very obligeing.” It was at this time that 
“Mr, Walter Clavell was desired to draw up Instructions to Mr. Hervy and Mr. Nedbam for the 
management of the Honble. Companyes business at Dacca, and alsoe directions to Mr. Eeade fo; 
the business in Hugly in the absence of the rest of the Oouncell.” On. the 25th of November these 
were “Read and approved.” 

Affairs at Hugh being settled, Clavell accompanied Streynsham Master to Balusor. On the 
9th of December they visited Mirza Wall, the Governor, “who treated us very Courteously.’’ 
A week later, there is the entry — “ Mr. Clavell haveing drawne up two papers, one an account and 
relation of the trade and affairs of Hugly, the other an account of the commerce of Ballasore-, they 
were both read -and delivered to Mr. Masters.” These papers are extremely valuable, since they 
describe, in detail, the method of carrying on the Company’s trade in Bengal and the means employed 
for their investments in the latter part of the seventeenth century. Very full extracts from both 
papers are given by Yule.20 

On the 18th December 1676, Walter Clavell accompanied Streynsham. Master to the river’s 
month and remained with him until he set sail, on the Jjoyull Eafflsy three days later, when they 
parted on the best of terms. 

Early in the next year, 1677, Clavell was instructed to 4 rse all possible means to obtaiu 
&famdn from the Mogol. The Council at Fort St. George wrote as follows: — “ Wee doe hereby 
euorder you to take the best course you can to procure a Phirmaund from the Moghull, and that 
you take care the business be well mairaged with all frugallity, and that it may answer the end by 
obtaining an effectnall Phirmaund and Priviledges for the Honoble, Companys future Security and 
encouragement and for their trade, according to theienour of the Honoble. Companys own orders of the 
23d December 1674 and 13 March preceding . . . and if you could conveniently get it so 
worded as to suppress all Such wild pretences as aforesaid it would do very well.” The 
instructions were followed by copies of letters to be presented to “Mellick Oassim, to Nabob 
2® Diary of W{Sham Bedgofy Vol. n pp. 238.»-240. 
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Amirall Umro to Hodgee Saffy Oawn aad to Beynan Dilloll”2i with a view of enlisting their 
influence m securing the farman. Instead of replying to these various directions, Clavell 
^nly wrote a letter full of complaints of the unjust exactions of “ the Nabob of Decca.” He was 
.answered that the Oouncil at Fort St. George knew “ no remedy bat patience” and he was again 
•urged to use “a speedy and effectual! endeavour to obtaine the Plurmaund for the future.” 
However, in July, after Shayista Khau had been recalled to Court, the gentlemen at Fort 
iSt George disclaimed all responsibility in the matter and told Clavell to use his own judgment as to 
•presenting an address to " Prince Azzum”23 about “ the Phirmaund,” They further suggested that 
•dob Gharuoek, the Chief at Patna, or some other experienced Englishman should be sent to the 
Mogol’s Court, and that an attempt should be made to get the farman worded “ as Sha Shajahs 
Nishan^* is, rather than as the Dutch Phirmaund,” 

There is no record as to what steps Clavell took to carry out the orders from the Court of 
Diiectors and from Fort St. George. He resented a proposal that the Council at ” the Bay ” should 
meet at Hugli to discuss the matter, and his aversion to leave Balasor was commented on at 
Kasimbasar in letters from that place. 

On the 3rd of August 1677, a Council was held at "Walter Clavell’s house in Balasor, “he 
being very sick.*’ On the following day he died of a fever, to which his wife and “little infant” 
«uccumbed twenty four hours later. Mrs. Clavell’s death was attributed to “fever caused by excess 
of grief ” for her husband’s death. Matthias Vmcent was at Kasimbazar at the time and was thus 
4 ipprised of his superior’s death by Messrs. Reade and Byam: — ‘•‘This evening "wee have the 
XJnwellcome news of Mr. Walter Olavells and his Ladies decease by Violent feavours Some other 
English Dead there allsoe and nine or ten more desperate ill of the Same distemper God Almighty 
Graunt wee may make good use of those Examples and prepare us for our owne chainge when’ he 
shall think fitt to make it.” 

Walter Olavell left three surviving children, William, Edward and Walter. William was the 
eon of Walter Olavell’s first wife Prudence, Strangely enough, there is no mention of him in 
his father’s will, though apparently he was still in India. He died in Bengal in 1680 leaving no 
issue. By his second wife Martha, sister-in-law to Sir Edward Littleton, Clavell had two sons. The 
younger was baptised at Kasimbazar on the 29th September 1678 by “Mr. Samuel Epes minister 
of Ship Sooteiy.” I^a 1681 the two children were sent to- England on the ship Fi’esideni, The 
younger, Walter, became a barrister of the Middle Temple and died unmarried in 174:0. Edward 
Clavell succeeded to the family estate of Smedmore, Dorset, was Sheriff of the Couaty m 1702' 
and died in 1738, leaving a son George, the last of the name. George Clavell died in 1773' and the' 
estate reverted to his sister Margaret who had married Wilham Richards. Their son William took- 
the name and arms of Clavell, but died without issue in 1817. 

Walter Ola veil’s will is preserved at Somerset House. It is dated the 2nd August. 1677 and is a- 
long and interesting document. That he was a naan of substance will be seen by the following extracts 

“ In the name of God Amen, The Second day of August in the yeare of our Lord One 
Thousand Six hundred Seaventy and Seaven I Walter Olavell of Bengali in East India Merchant 
Second sonne of Roger Olavell of Lancots in the parish of Wmfrith Nuborough in- the County of 
Dorset Esquire being sicke in body . . . Doe make Constitute ordain and declare this* my last 

will and Testament in manner and forme following ... my Body to be buried in Quiet manner 
in or near the Tomb where my wife Prudence was buried if I dye iu Ballasore And if in any other 
place to be buried at the discretion of my overseers ... I remitt to my deare Brother 
Mr. George Mumperson ... all money due to me from him by any Bill Bond or any other 
Accompt whatsoever and doe desire Sir Mathew Holworthy and the Relict of my Brother Roger 
Olavell deceased to cancel! and deliver up all Bills Bonds and other Specialities concerning the same 
l4m I doe remitt unto the Relict of my Brother Roger Olavell her Heirss Executors and Adminis- 
trators aU moneys due to me from her or any of them by Bill Bond or any other Accompt whatsoever 
and desire Sir Mathew Holworthy to deliver up all Bonds Bills and other Specialities concerning the 

21 I. 9., TV rn,iiV Qasun, Nawab Amiru’l'timara, Haji Safi Kban, Bay Nandilal. 

22 Siiltan’ Azim, the new naviab. ShSh ShSia’s nishan. 
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same, I gi 7 e Tiiito my dearly beloyed wife Martha Olavell the house I now live in in Dallasore 
together with all outhouses Gardens and appurtenances thereunto belonging during her stay in 
India And after her leaving India or death which shall First happen then to Matthew Yincent in 
Gassanibazer in Bengali aforesaid Merchant and to his heires for ever Item I will and bequeath unto- 
my honored Father aforesaid and to my honored mother Mrs. Ann Olavell And to her Five children 
And to my honored Father Mr. Thomas Woodroof and to his sonne Thomas and diaughters Sarah 
and Dorcas And to the Relict of my said Brother Roger Olavell and to his sonne And to as many 
daughters as were begotten by him which shall be liveing and to my Brother George Mumperson 
and to my sister his wife and to their Two sons or which of them shall be liveiag And to my Brother 
Edward Littleton and Elizabeth his Wife and to Jane and Elizabeth their daughters To alt of which 
of them I doe give Tenn pounds a piece to be paid by my Executrix at her arrival in England Onely 
the tenn pounds to Edward Littleton and his wife and each of his daughters I order to be paid 
withm one yeare of my decease Item I give to my slave Anthony his freedoms from being a slave 
And doe hereby give him one hundred Rupees to be put into the hands of my overseers whom I desire 
to keep it by them or improve it for him till they think him fitt to manage it himself, 
Alsoe I doe give unto him the said Anthony soe much money as will purchase him 
a certainty and three rupees per mouth during his life to be disposed of at the discretion of 
my Overseers But in such manner that he shall not be able to receive more then three 
rupees in any one Month Item I give unto John Byam of Hngly in Bengali aforesaid 
merchant one hundred and twenty rupees Item I doe give and bequeath unto my said wife 
Martha all the plate househould stuflfe which I am now possessed of in India alsoe all her wearing 
Jewells now in her possession and to her heires for ever Item I give and bequeath unto the Relict 
aforesaid of my said Brother George Mumperson all the hoiishold stufife which she hath, of mine in 
her hands and to her heires for ever Item I give unto the Churchwardens and other the overseers o£ 
the poor of the Parish of Winfreth aforesaid for the use of the poore thereof the summo of Five 
pounds To be paid by my Executrix Item I give unto the Ohurohwardens and other the overseers 
of the poore of the parish of St. Peter in Dorchester in the county of Dorset for the use of the said 
poore the summe of Five pounds to be paid by my Executrix Item I give unto the Churchwardens 
and other the everseers of the poore of Sherborne for the use of the poore thereof the summe of 
pounds to be paid by my Executrix Item I doe give and bequeath all the rest of my goods and 
Chatties unto my said wife Martha (whom I make Executrix of this my last will and, Testament) 
and to my Two sonns to be equally divided amongst them . . . And I doe nominate order and appoint 
for the overseers of this my last will and Testament Matthias V inceiit aforesaid John Marshall o£ 
Ballasore aforesaid and Edward Littleton aforesaid . . . And whereas at this present my said 

deare wife Martha is dangerously sick If therefore xt shall please God to take her away in this fitt of 
sicknes I doe order and appoint Mr. George Trenchard of London merchant to be the sole Executor 
of this my Last will and Testament In case of the death of my said wife in this fitt of sicknes I dea 
alsoe order and appoint the said George Trenchard to be Guardian to my said Two Sonnes untill 
they shall come to ago . , . In Witnes whereof I have hereunto Sett my hand a^d seale in 
Ballasore the day and year above written. (Walter OlaveU) Published and declared to be the last will 
and testament of the said Walter Olavell in the presence of John Marshall John Goldlsboiough 
Edmund Bugden Isaac Laurence.” 

Martha Clavell’s will is dated on the day of her husband’s death, 4th August 1677 and waa 
proved in London in August 1678. She desired her estate to be equally divided between her two 
sons Edward and Walter. She left a quantity of jewellery, e. g. a « great diamond ring ” a “ great 
ruby ring” « flat diamond rings ” &c. She bequeathed her clothes to her sister Elizabeth Littleton 
and three gold chains to Jane Littleton, her niece. She left trinkets to Elizabeth Bugden wife of 
Edmund Bugden and to Rebecca her daughter. Mrs. Bugden was desired to take charge of Edward 
and Walter GlaveU until they could be sent to their Aunt, Mrs. Littleton, who was to ariange for 
their journey to England They left India, as previously stated, in 1681, and remained under th© 
guardianship of Mr. Trenchard until their majority. 

(To he continued.') 
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Ohandi aval man, k of Lata ... . ... 178 

Chang k’len, Cbmese tiaveller, and Sha-ld, 

43, 45 , and the Tue-cbi 76 f 

charana. fixed religious observance, 151, see 

vtdydcharana .. . 161 n. 

Chardiwai, vil. in Kuiram ... 269, 271 

ChAisadda, tn , N -W Fiontier Prov ... 255 

Chaubdia Mound, in Mathnra 232 

ChauM hhai nd, a religious custom ... 128 n. 

Ohantham, Sk Chatus-sthamya, title of the 

thud son of a Mandi Rd]4 272 

Chavannes’, M Ed., Documents sur les Tou- 

hwLe {Tu)cs) Ocei&entaux ... 73 

Chfedi kmgs and the Poet R^ja&gkhara ... 177 

ChM hill in the Salt Range 259 

Ohfeia or K&rala Kingdom 249 f. 

Oh6ramS,n-Perumfil, Travancor king 263 

eJtaMcMa, in Rock Edict II , meaning of ... 246 f. 

ehthsa, eJiifetchha, q v 246 f. 

Ohilianw41a, battlefield 259 

Cbma and Su-1&, 22, 27 , and Buddhism, 44 n. , 

and the Tue-chi, 75 , and the Hoa SO 

Ohmlb, Akesmes, nv 253, 256 

Chinalvpv wnting ,27 

Chin ch’an, aTueh-chih feramaua 44 

Chmese and Turks 73 

Chmtpurni, tn. in the Hoshiarpur dist, 269 n. 

Ohmvat, bridge leadmg to Elysium 62 

Cbit-BrahmS,, the universal cause 120 

Ohitnisi Yalan, the Modi script 28 

Chittagong, tn., and Badru-’ddin’s shrine ... 143 

Choda kingdom ... 219 f. 

Chola kingdom, 181, 24S f ; kings, 261; Raja 

of Urayfir 282 

Oho^s and Katyayana ... , ...230 n. 

Ghumghog, Dard settlement 98 

Chung, a Chinese ruler of Shu-16 45 

OlaveU, Walter, 17th centuiy Anglo-Indian 

worthy 286 ft. 

Cochin 249 

Coimbatore 2 49 

com of Menander found m Wales , other 252 
Commerce, maritime, of South TTidia.Ti ports. 230 

Comorin, cape 249 

Oonjeeveram, Kanchipuram, temple at, 264 ; 

birthplace of Poikhai Alwar 273, 275 

Cooper, Mr, J , mate of the Muhyt and Wm, 

Jearsey ^ • ... 166 

Constans, coins of ••• 252 

Constantine, coins of ... ... 252 
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Coppei Age and Piehistono Bi’onze Imple- 
ments of India, by V. A Smith — Pait I., 

The Copper Age, 229 fE , Part II , Pre- 
historic Bronze Implements ... 240 ff. 

Coifu, insorip from... 200 

Cult of Mian Bibi in the PaSj&b, by Lala 

Dina Nath ... .. ... 125 

Cm tins, on long hair among the Indians ... 203 
cns tom-house, an ancient fortified, at Baln- 
mkhar ... ... ... ... 203 £E. 

Cyrene, Buddhist mission to 183 , 245 


Da, Dard, vil , 33, 9.9, 101 , dialect of ... 103 ;208 

Dacca, tn 288 

daeoOiS ... ... ... •» 14 and n 

daily a, law, institution 65 

Dakkan, and Skdh Madar’s tomb 126 

Daksha, a sage ... 88 

Dakshma-Desa Folklore, by M N. Venkatd- 

snami 210 fE 

Dalton, Col., and the Ramgarh Hjll caves ... 197 

Damd&, a ganikd 199 

danaaiMtis, grateful panygeiios 63 

danda, mine-ta» ... 113 

Dandan-Uiliq, N. B. of Khotan, BrShmi 
MSS found at> ... ... ••• 23, 25 

Dandi’s Daiakumdraeharitd and the Artha- 

sdstra of Oh&nakya 6, 6 

danghv/paiU, see dengpaiti 60 n. 

Dantivavma, of the Pallava family 265 

Baradalipi wilting 27 

D&iaiiuins Boukephala, in the Pa33ab ... 258 

Dardwi, in Kuiram. 270 

Daid mythology, 93 ; language, 94, migration 
song, 98, settlements, 99; vocabulary . 103 ff 
Daids of Da, ancient Minaro, 101; and orna- 
mental pottery ••• ... ••• 204, 208n 

ddrignha== hUveiman, 09.ve dwellmga ... 199 
Darins, 1.5; died in 488 B 0., inscnp of ... 202 
Darrns Hystaspes and Mazdaism .. . 65 

Davwdzgai Pass, in Knrram, Sayyid shiinesin 269 

Basakumdracharitd of Dandi, q v 5, 6 

Dasapura, tn . 26 

doAapura, dasapdra, a grass... ... ... 26 

Bdsdpuriyd, Bdsddriya-vrvitmg 26 

De- Jama spa, brother of Fi-ashaostra, called a 
Hvogva... ... •• ••• 18 and n. 

Delhi, home of Saddfl or Mi&n Biht ... . 125 

Demetrios and India 75 

Beng-paihf meaning of 60 n. 

Deo, a title ... 271 

deodar logs, ancient dep6t for 253, 258 

d66td8, = devatas 268 

D6v&, a title 272 


Devadasi, a Vesyd ... . ... 282 f 

Devadi[n]na, an artist ... 198 

Dhammacheti or Rdmadhipati, k. of Pegu, 
reformed Buddhism, 183 , inscrip. of ... 186 
Dhammaiakkhita the Great, Buddhist 
apostle .. ... . .. ... 182 and n 

Dhammarakkhita the Greek, Buddhist 

apostle ... 182 

dharmti, a religious duty, quality ... 154, 159 f. 
dharmadhdtu — whose element is Dharma ... 159 
Dharmakirti, continnator of the Mahdmmsa. 186 
Dharmaraksha, a Yueh-chih ’Sramana ... 4t 

Dharmavarma, a Ohola ftaj&of Urayur ... 283 
Dharmottara, founder of a Buddhist sect ... 182 
Dhauli edict, and sum amt a, 245; and 
cTitktehha ... ... . ... ... 246 

Dhori ManifhlO, regent of the Maldives ... 252 

Diocletian, coins of 252 

JDipavamsa and Buddhism under Asok4... 182 f. 

dipi, Persian = lipi or hpt „. 202 

Diwana Malang or Laila-Ma 3 nfin zidrat, in 

the DarwJzgai Pass .. 269 

Dixon, Hugh, a gunner, and Wm. Jearsey ... 172 
D6 lari ek id giri ht gd, Indian proverb... 135 n 

Domitian, coins of 252 

Dorset stone mounds .. 239 

Dobhain, Sk Dvoi-sthamya, title of the second 

son of a Mandt r&jS. 272 and n 

Dome, Mr. J. M., presented the PaBjAh 
bronze dagger to the Edinbuigh Museum of 

antiquities 243 

Downs, King’s County, Ireland, copper celt 

found at 241 

mDo-ytsong-ytso, Tibetan eustom-house 

officer’s title 206 f. 

Dras, vil , 101 , dialect differs from the Da. 303 

Draupadi’s miraculous garment 285 

Drishadwati orGhaggar, riv 254 

drOna, a measure 51 and n. 

Drdnamtikha, oentrsA fortress of four hundred 

villages... 7 

Druksh, imposture of the 13 

DupeiTiai kucM Turis, a Kurvam sept ... 269 
Dfisri Sirkars, a family of Anandpnr Sodhis. 272 

Dnttha-GAmani, k. of Ceylon 182 

dvdrddSya, gate-dues 59 

DvArapathi, the camp of 261 

DwAlas (Twelve ), Imams’ ziarat, at Nosti Kot. 269 

DwAparaTuga, second age 211 

dzamas, jais ... ... 204 


eclipse tales, among the Telugus 176 

Egypt, Buddhist mission to 183 ; 245 

Ekbatana, cap. of Media 65 

Elias, and Badm ’ddin AuhA, 127 ; Mehter Jlias. 144 
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Ellac, Hiunga-nu name 

Endeie, E ot the Niya river, Brahml MSS 
found dt, 23, 25, relics - •• 206 f. 

Ephthalites, the White Huns. q. 73 fP. 

Epirus, Buddhist mission to .. •• 183,245 

HPAMAO, Herakles :*• 79 

Eratasthenes, Gieek writer 258 

erezhuihdha, the eloquent man, the piiest ... 63 

Eiumandttu Nalliyakkodan, a chief .. .. 262 

Etawah, 232, for It&wa, q v , 232,237 and n , 

241 andn, 2l2f. 

Euthydemos and India .. . — 75 

Ea-hien mentioned a fiee hospital at P&tah- 

putiam A. D. 400 •• 247 

Fan, the country of Biahma 42 

farmdii, gi anted to Wm Jearsey ..166, 290 f 
Fairu^S-bad, Fathgarh, copper finds at 232, 

234, 237, 241 and n. 
Faustina Junior, coins of ... ... »«• 252 

feast of the washing of the king’s hair ... 202 

Feighana, ••• • ••• 45 

finds, dt Balu-tnkhar, articles of food, 208 , 
beads, stone implements and pottery, 209 ; 

iron. &c. . • ••• 210 

Pire-Raee, The A§nikula, q v 261 ff. 

Pleet, Dr. J F , and the probable dates of 
Mihirakula andToram&na, SI n., 82 n , and 

the Satiyaputra kingdom 249 

Fleetwood, Mr. Robert, and Wm Jearsey. 173; 287 
Folklore, Tailing, 20; cfthe Telugus, S7 
122ff. ; Dak-’hina-Desa ... 210 ff. 

Folksongs, of the Telugus 186 ff 

Foulkes, Mr„ and Buddbaghosa. 185 and n , 186 ff. 
Foicroft, Mr , and Wm, Jearsey ... 166, 286 
Frasaoshtra, traditional father-in-law of 

Zaratbushtra 15 n , 16 

Frashaoshtra, brother of De-Jamaspa, called 
a Hrogva ... 17 and n., 18, 60 


Gahts, Dard settlement ... 98 

G$,g§ndra,tank, abode of Tirumalh SaiAlwdr.274 

Ga-hjag ... ... 44 

Gajab&hu, fc. of Ceylon 263 f 

galena, found at Jungnmrazpillay ... . 240 

QamhMra? 14 7 n. 

Gandhdra, Peshawar valley, 78 fE., 84 ; and 
the White Huns, 82; and Ou-k’ong, 86; Bud- 
dhist mission to, 180 ; and Buddhist 
masonry, 255 ; and Alexander the Great .. 257 

Gandhdras, a people 131 

Gangd, the Ganges, riv 179 . 278 

GangddvSra, Haridvfir, tn 179 

CangariyS, possibly Gungeria, q. v, 233 

and n , 239 fif 

Ganges, riv. 232, 254 


Ganjam, pi ... 250 

Ganogse, Dai d settlement ... ... .. 98 

Gaidner, Prof. P., on the Greek dominion in 

Bactiia and India 75 n. 

Garhshankar, tahsil in Hoshifirpur 125f. 

Garkunn, Dard vil 93 

Garo-dvmana, paiadise .16 

Garuda, g , 277 f , and Vishnu 279 ; 280 

Gathas, 11; and the Haoma service, 12, 13, 
testify to a two-fold reform, 14 ; and the 
history of Ziuathushtra, 15 ff , 60 , and the 

tei m Atht avan . . 61 

Gaoda, pi. ... 178 

Gautama, see Baidiya ... ... 65 

Gautama Buddha Sakyamnni’s traditional 

birthplace 1 

Geneva caves, in Ddayagin 200 

Geush Urva,the soul of the kine ...14 n., 16, 18 

Ghaggar, or Dii'-hadwati, nv. 254 

Ghasmg, Dard vil 98 

Ghauns al Azd,m,127, Piian Pir, of Baghdad. 130 

Gh&zi Hasan ’Izzu’ddiUjlst Maldivian Sultan.251 f 

Ghilzais, a sept 269 

Ghozg.irhi encampment 269 

Ghund! Khfel sept 269 

Gilgit, home of the Eastern Dards. 93, 95, 96, 99 
Gilmei ton, in E Lothian, fiint celt found at. 232 

GimSir edict and Sdvnamta, 245 ; and eJUkichha. 246 

Goa, tn 287 

Goartokumar, Dard vil .. 98 

Goloondah, tn. .. 166, 287 

Gollas, k of the White Huns 80, 33 n. 

Goodlad, Gapt R., of the Loyal Subject and 

Wm Jearsey ... 173, 287 

Gopa, a village officer 8 

Gough, Sir Hugh 259 

Greek Poets, translations from Yavanasata- 


kam, q. v 80 ffi 

Greek art in India, 74; power in Bactria, 75 
and n., 76 and n.; influence on the Indian 


drama 

... 200 

Greeuhill, Mr., and Wm. Jearsey .. 

...171 f. 

guda, gudahha 

... 2 

GujiAt, battle 

... 259 

Gulah Smgh, a chief 

... 259 

gulma-dSya, military tax 

... 57 

Gnngan Par!, disciple of Mi&n Bib! 

... 125 

Gungeria (P Gangariyfi.), vil. in 

Ndgpur, 


copper And at, 233 and n., 235, 236, 238 ; 


silver find at ... 239 £E. 

gunja, seeds, as weights ... 52, 53 andn. 

Gupta kings, and the Kush&ns ... ... 79 

Gurd&spur, near Chamh&, titles iu 272 

Gusnr, Drtrd settlement 98 

Gwalior iuscrip, and Mihirakula and 
Toramdna ... 82,83 
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Hapchiitaspa, ancestor of Zarathushtra ... 17 
Haecliatdspa Spitamas, Zoroaster’s house- 
hold 16 

Haidaiaoad, tn ... .. ... ... 187 

Haital, Faythal, the Hoa tribe, go.. 80, 84 
Haji .^bdul Kadii*, a Moor mei chant ... ... 174 
Haji Safi Kbdn, and Walter Clavell ... 291 n. 

7ia/d? wo, flowers 101 

Hamza Khel, sept . 269 

Han Annals, and Su-U, 22, 4 3 and n ; 45 ; and 
the Greeks m India, 75 and n , and the 

Tue-chi 76 

Handiangmir, Dai d settlement 98 

Handft, Brahman ruler of Flinddr 227 

Han-t’o or K’o-lo-t’o, see Kie-p’an-t’o ... 24 

Hanu, Dard settlement 98 

Haoma seivice, in the G^thas 12 andn 

Hardoi diet , Oudh, bronze celt find at ... 244 
Hari Ohand of KS,ngr5., founder of Haripui*. 227 

Haiidv&r, tn ... 179 

Haiihava II of Vijayanagara, reputed father 

of VirdpiXksha .19 

Haro, riY. ..267 

Harsar, vil m GolSr 227 

Hasan ’lzzn’ddin,Bonof a Maldivian sultan. 251 f. 
Hasan Bannfi Badlii, Ghfizt Hasan ’Izzu’d- 
din, fiist emp of the Maldives ... 251 f. 

Hashtnagar, tn ... 265 

haata prdvart%ma, form of irrigation 110 

Hastjgiri, at Conjiveram 264 

Hath|jhor, tunnel in the E&mgarh hill ... 197 
Hajthal, Haital, the Hoa tnbe, g. •».... 80,84 

Hazfii ihfigh copper finds ... . 232, 236 

HSgSmon, archon .. 257 

Helios, g. 79 

Hellenistic or Ydna kings 245 

Hemachandia’s Sthaviravalh-charita and 

Ghfiuakya 5 

H&mSdpant and the Modi script 28 

H^m^dpanti temples ... ... 28 

Hemis-ahugpacan, vil. in Lower Lad&kh ... 207 f 
Henfeddau, in Wales, find of fragments of 

bronze and copper weapons at 244 

Hephthalites for Ephthalites, g. v. .80 andn , 83 

Heiakles, g 79 

Hermaioa, and Eacn-tsien-khio ... ... 76 

Hernac, Hiung-nu name 45 

Herodotus and Persian customs in Manrya 

India 202 

Hesidrns, Sutlaj, liv, 264 

Hiang Annals, and the White Huns 80 

Hi hn, a writer ... ... ... 21 

Himakapisa, Kushana k, ... 77 

Himalayas, mta 122, 124, 179,254 

Himavanta, the Himalayan region, Buddhist 
mission to ... 180 


HinayAna School, 44, and Burmese Bud- 
dhism ... ... lS4f 

Hindu-S&hi dynasty founded by ‘ Kal- 

••• •• 86 aud n 

Hindnkush, mts , 74 f ; aud the Yne-ehis, 76, 

77, 79 ; and the "White Huns 85 

HindOr, NaUgarh, Paiijah State 227 

Hindus and Mian Eibi, 126; shave their 
heads, 203, and the Sik a li am ziurai ... 268 
Hindustan probably had a primitive copper 

age 230 

Hiuen Tsang on the Rummindei pillar, 

2, 77 n , and Mihirahula, 81 f ; and the 

White Huns 84 

U lung-nu, the Huns, 43, 75 f. , and the Yue-chi, 196 

Htu-sun, a state 43 

Hoa, Hoa- tun, Yue-ehi tribe 80, 84 

Hodge Abdull Coddar, Hfi]i Ahdul-Kadir, 



Hodgee Saffy Oawn, Safi Kh^n ... 291 

Hodi, a raj& 257 

Hoernle, Dr., and the Agnikulaor Pire- 

race 261, 264 

Hollwoithy, Sir M.. and W. OJavell... 287, 291 
HoU worthy. Prudence, wife of W Clavell ... 287 
Hooke, Mr,, Chaplain at Masuhpatam, and 

Wm Jeaisey .. 167 f. 

horse’s figure on the Rummind5i Pillar ... 2 

Hoshi&rpfir, dist 125 

hotar, Sk , priest 60 

Hu, a people 23 

Hn writing 24 f 

Huan-tsang and Su-lS, 23 , and Kie-p*an-t’o, 

24 , and the people of Shu-15. 42 and n., 43 f. 

Hugh, tn 289 and n., 290 f 

Hui-lin, a native of Kashgar, 21 ; and Khar- 

oshthi 41 f, 

Hui-yuan, 21, 22 f . ; and Kharoshthi .. ,,.41 f- 

Hw-Zw-fol, Chinese for Uigurs 25 

Hu-mi, Matotch, co 24 

human figure, in the Fathgarh copper find ...238 

ff^a, Sk , a tnbe ... 83 f. 

Hungary, and the use of copper and bronze, 231 

nfiniga:rh, in the Pau3&b Hill States 227 

Hdr Pali, sister of Mi§ai Bibi ...125 

Husixini Sciyyids, a sept 270 

husbandly, and the Gathas 14 

Hnshka, a Turushka k. 77 

Hushkapura, tn. in Kashmir 77 n. 

Huvishka, Kushana k , 77 * coins of 78 and n., 79 
Hvogvas, hvovut the brothers, Frashaoshtra, 

17 and n., 18, 60 ; and De-Jamnspa...l8 and n. 
Hydaspes, riv., 254, 256 ; battle ... 267 £E. 

Hydraotes, riv. ... 254 

Hyphasis, Bi&s, riv 254, 257 

Hystaspes, father of Darius 1 
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Ibn Batata of Tangiers on Maldivian histoi j 251 
Ibr&bim Narn’ddin, 7tli Sultan of the 

Maldives 251 f. 

Im^m Bvirat, at Shalozan 269 

Im§.m Musa Kazimi Sayyids, a Kurram sept. 2T0 
Im&m Razsli Sayyids, aKuiram sept ... 269 
Index to Yule’s Hobson Jobson, Hampi — 
Hindu, 66 — 72, Hindd — Hyper, 189 — 

195, Hyper, — Izarees .. .. 213 — 225 

Index of Praia it words in Pischere “ Gram- 
matio Der Prakiit-Spiachen ... Appendix 
India, and Shu-le, 43 f., .jP , and Zaratbusb- 
trianism, 65 , Subjugation of tbe N -W 
Frontiei, 74; and tbe Greeks, 75 and n .con- 
queied by tbe Yue-lcbi, 76, and tbe White 
Huns, 80— 84, and Badiu’ddin, 125, Eaily 
History of, by V. A Smitb (book -notice), 

195 f. , Consular ofl&eers in, 200, Peisian 
influence in, 201 f ;its coppei age and pre- 
historic bronze implements, 229 fE , and 
Alexander tbe Gieat 254 ff 


Indian influence on tbe ifalay Peninsula, 184 
and n , oaves as pleasure-resorts, by Prof 


H Luders 

... 199 

Indians, and Mitbra, 12 ; wore long hair 

... 203 

Indo-Scybbians and India 

74 fE. 

Ibdra, g. ... 

90, 123 

Indras 

121 f 

Indus, valley, and tbe Kushanas, 79, nv , 

74fE, 


201, 203, 207, 254 

Inscriptions, of As6ka, Tbe Padariya, 1 fE., 

182, 196, 201 f , 246 fE , of Matbur^, 77 n , 

83 1 of Yasodharman. 82, 84 , of Skandagup- 
ta, 84, Bilbaii, 178; Kalydni, 180, 183, 1&5, 
Saucbi, 181 f ; Sanskiit, in Java and Bor- 
neo, 184 ; JogimSid, 198 , from Corfu, 200 f. , 
in Balu-mkhar, notes on, 205 ff.; of Tiiu- 

vellaria, notes on 264 £E 

Inweyin, in tbe Obindwin valley isi 

Ir&n, 11 f ; and agriculture, 14; and Maz- 
daism, 64 f , and Islltm ... ... 85 

Iranian religion, by Dr, 0 P Tiele, contd. 

from Tol. XXXII. p 300 11 , 60 fE 

Ireland and India, copper ages of 231 

iron implements, from Balu-mkhar, 210 , age 
in S. India, 229; in N Tnilm. ,,, 230 

Irrawaddy, nv. jgg 

Islam, in Iidn and Kabfkl, 86 ; in TTi^gj a 86 

Isvara = W 154 and n., 158 n. 

Italy, N , and tbe use of copper and bronze. 231 
Itdwa copper find .. 232, 237 and n., 241, 242 


Jdbala, a Brabmana, a story on friendship 87 ff 
Jabalpur, Jubbulpore, copper celt find 240, 243 f. 
jdgrathavaathds 120 


Jaideyd = Jaidevd, HajpAt salutation ... 272 

Jaina msciip. at Mathuid ... 199 

Jajis, atiibe . ...269 

Jal Pail, SLster of Mian Bibi ... 125 


Jal&lpur, tn. m the PaSjab ... 253, 259 — 261 
Jam isp, De Jamaspa 17, 18 and n 


Jambudyjpa, India ..77 

Jambukesvaia temple at Tiruvellaria, inscrip. 

fiom 265 f 

JanarJban, son of R6.J& B&ld Bbadra 272 

J.injufi. tn , on W coast of India 28 

Janselone, Junk-Ceylon .. 166 

Jaugada edict .. . 245 f. 

Jafivla, dynastic surname of ToramSna ... 84 

Java, bk insciip from, 184; aicbitectuie ... 256 

Javanfiliyfi writing .. ... ... 26 

Jeaisey, Wm., Seventeenth Century Anglo- 

Indian worthy 164 ff ,, 287 

Jearsey, J , father of Wm Jearsey 164 

Jearsey, Mary, mother of Wm. Jearsey ... 165 
Jearsey, J , nephew of Wm Jearsey ... 165, 173 
Jbelum, Jiblam, riv. q v. . . 253, 257—259 

Jhonaw&l, in the Hoshiarpur dist. , contams 


tbe tomb of Bb61&n Sb&h . 

125 £ 

Jihkm, Jbelum, riv and tn. ... 

263 f , 258 f 

Jina, epithet of Buddha 

148 

Jiva and Brabm& 

121 

jndtis, wealtliy kinsmen 

10 

Jogi M&r&, cave in Efirmpur, 197, msoiip ... 198 

Jogi TiUa, bill 

260 

jdgis, as spies 

116 fE 

Johnston, Mr., andWm Jearsey 

165 

Jomanes, Jumna, riv ... 

264 

Juan- Juan, Avai tube 

80 

Jubbulpoie, Jabalpur, g v 

240, 243 f 

JuberBeague, Zafar B6g 

169 and n. 

Judea and Nebuchadnezzar 

61 

Jumna, nv., 232 ; or Jomanes . 

254 

Junag.idh, the UparUot cave at 

198 

JungumrazpiKay in tbe KarnQl 

dist has 

deposits of galena 

240 

Junk Ceylon, Janselone 

166 

Jushka, Turusbka k. of Kashmir 

77 

Jusbkapura, tn., in Kashmir . 

77 n 

J ustm and tbe Greeks in India 

... 75 


Kabul, Kao-fu, 76, and Kanisbka’s coins, 

78 n. ; and IsMm 85 

Kabul, nv 75^ 257 

Kabul Yalley, tbe coins and sculptures of, 

74, 78, Kipin 80, 84 

Kdehohanan for Kdtydijana 265 

Kacbobba, co., Western India ... 230 n 

Kdehehuvan for KdSyapa 266 

Kafls, songs, of Midn Sbfib Maddr, 127; of 
Bbolan Shah, 128 ; of Pir Hanoi, of MiSn Alfi. 
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BakHsli Gang6M, 129 ] of Ghauns al-Azam, 


Piran Pir, of Baghdad 

... 130 

]^Ahfl.n Cband, raja of KablOr 

... 226 

lai, a hand 

... 116 

KaimOr hill caves 

240 and n. 

Kaivalya, complete isolation ... 

... 280 

Ka]angala, tn 

. . 179 

kdkam, copper coin 

... 52 

Kalachun emperoi, the, Tuvarajadeva 

I. ... 178 

Kalhana, author of the Bdjatarangim 

77 n 

Kalidasa’s Kumdrasamhhava, and 

eave- 

houses as pleasure-resorts ... ... 

... 199 

kalwbdn, kanimal, a flower ... ••• 

... 95 

Kahnga, co., Eastern India ... 178, 

2.30 n, 250 

Kalmga, a cobra... 

... 280 

Kalmgadhipa, for Tnkalingadhipati, q. 

,e. ...178 

Kalingattuparam and Karikdla, 263 

; and 


Madiraakonda Parakesanvarniaia 264 

Kallar, Brahman vizier of Laga-Tiirm&n, 
founded the Hindu Sdhi dynasty ... 86 and n 
TTAIaf edict, and the meaning of sii«iamia,245; 

of ehikichha 246 

kaUaha, Sk., ss= dirty, impure ... 42, 45 

Tcaluahadhara, possibly ‘ mountain of sms ’ 42, 45 

Jaalushdniara 42, 43, 45 

KaXJ«T/jtot, Ealuatnoi 27 

KalyS>napflri, riv. 250 

KalyM insorip., 180 , and the ref ormation of 

Buddhism in Burma 183, 185 

KS,malavalli, an Apsaras, wife of Tiramangai 

••• 

Kamandaka’s Nitiadva and the Ai iha^abit a 

of Cfa6,nakya 5, 6 

Eamhojas, a people 181 

Kamsa, enemy of Krishna 199 

TTangM Durgd, goddess of BSzwada ... ... 387 

Kanakhala, mt near HandvAi 179 

Kanarese and Tulu, languages of the Satiya- 

putifii kingdom — 251 

Kanau] or Mahodaya, and the poet 

Rajalfikhara 177 f. 

KaSchanapSta, elephant of the gods 179 

Kauchi and the Pallavas 196 

Mndara, for ddrigriha or Hldveiman, q. v. ... 199 

Kandi, tn. 28-5 

KANHPKl, Kanesha «. 78 

Kangarote or Chandragin, riv 249 

Kanik, k. of EAhul, and Kanishka 85 

Trg.wika. and Kanishka 44 

Trflmlrfl.Tia,n, attendant of Poikhai AlwSr ...275 f 

Jcammal, Tcali/indn, a flower 94 

Kanishka and Kanika, 44, 77, coins of, 78 

and n., 79 ; 84; and Kanik 85 f. 

Kanishkapura, tn. in Kashmir ... 77 n. 

KSnispor, vil, in Kashmir 77 n 

Kannara, North, for YanavSpsi, q> v,,,. ... 180 


Kanthaka, legendary steed of Buddha ... 2 

Kao-fu, modem Kabul and the Tue-chi ... 76 

Kapila Acharya ... .. .. 284 

Kapilar, Brahman poet, 261 , his works, 262 , 

probable date 263 f. 

Kapila-vastu, tn , and Buddha 2 

Kapisa and Ki-piu, 82n., oi Kia-pi-she, Gr. 

Kapissene 84 

iara, a tax 47,111, 115 f. 

Kai^hi dist of Sind, copper celt find, at ... 282 
Karaehuli, 178 n , foi Kalachun, q v ... 178 

karada, a tax-payer 10 

Karam Ohand.rajA of KaugrS. 227 

Kampans, enemies of the pious ... 14 u. 

KarhaM shiine in Persia 271 

Kargil, vil. in Ladd.kh 208 

KarharhS.li in Hazdribagli diet , find of 
smelted copper at, 232, 235 , or Pichamba 

finds .. 239 

BAi'i, Tamil chief and patron of letters ... 263 

Kank41a,Ch61a k 263 

Karmdn, Sayyid shrines at 269 f. 

karmtc law 121 

KamAta, co ... 178 

kaipans, priests of the daesas ... 61 

KarpOiavaisha, hero of the diama Vxddliaid- 

labhanjiLd 177 f. 

karsha ov suvaina, a, com 53 and n. 

KArtika, month 8.9, 113 

Kai^sa, CO 280 n. 

K’a-sha, co., = Su-16 27 

Kashgar and the Kharoshthi by 0. Eranke 
and E Pischel, Part I , The Chinese sources, 

21 ff. , The Indian sources, 25 ft , Part II., 

The Chmese sources, 41 jS, j The Indian 

sources... 45 f. 

Kashmir, Ki-pin, 43 n , 82 ; and the Tueh-chi, 

44, and Buddhism, 77 and n , and Kanish- 
ka’s coins, 78 n ; and Mihiraknla, 81 ; and 
the White Huns, 83 and n. , and the Kahfil 
SShis,86 , Kasmira, 178 , Buddhist mission 
to, 180, 203 f. ; contains no Buddhist 

masonry 256, 258 

K&si, tn , Benares 277 

Kasimhazar 289 — 291 

Kassapa, Kilyapa, Buddhist missionary ... 180 f. 

Kasyapa, a sage ... 88 

KSsyapa, Kassapa, q v., 180 f.; K&chchuvan, 

lU the Tiruvellarai inserip 265 

Katoches, royal family of Chanda 227 

Kati&, gateway m MathurS. 232 

Katyayana’s probable date, 230 n. , KS.cbchS- 

nan, in the TiruveBarai inscrip 265 

Kauravas and Pfi-ndavas 91 

Kautaliya Arthaidstra, i.e., Kauialiya’s 
Science of Hoonomies, a work by Chanakya. 5 
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Kautaliya and Yishnugupta, iiamea of Chan- 
akya •• • • >•• ••• 5,58 

Kavd, a title of Vislitaspa .. 13, 17n , 18 

Kaven, nv, ... • 276, 283 

Xeddah insci ip, aud Burmese Buddhism, ... 184 
Kent’s Cavein, Toiquay, harpoon heads 

fiom . .. 240 n 

Kerala, the laud between the Western Ghats 
and the sea fi om about 12" 20' N. L. to Cape 

Oomoim ,.248ff 

Kei'alaputra, Kingdom ... 181 and n., 248 f 

Kera, Pi of, on Zaiathushtra, 15 n ; on 
Asoka’s mission to Burma, 182 f. , on the 
(Jambodian insciips , 184, his interpi ela- 
tion of saviaiiita, 245; of chikUhlm ... 246 
KSshab, son of Bikram Chand of Kahldr ... 227 
Ketalaputra, Keialaputra, q i- , 181 and n , 248 f 
K^ydiavarsha, Tuvarajad&va 1 ,q it ... 177 f 

Kh&gan, the forests of ... 258 

KhairabM, tn 257 

Khalatse, and the Da dialect . 110 , 204, 208 

kham skyiir, the wild plum of Tibet 208 

Khan KhanSn, Oaouii Oaunah ... 288 n. 

Khanwldaor Sayyid family shrines in Km ram. 269 
Khanan, pass in the Pabbi bills ... 258 f. 

Khariaohi, mZnrram, Sayyid shrines at. 269 f 

Kharoshtha, Kb a-lu ... .. 21 f . 

Kharoahtha, “ ass-lip,” a saint, 28 ; inventor 

of Kharoshthi 45 

Kharoshthl, and Kashgar, q r , 21 ff , 41 ff. ; 
its nse during the Manrya period as a 
proof of Persian influence in India, 201 , 
in the Shahbazgarhi and MansSi'd edicts ... 248 
Kharoshtra, probably Kashgar, 21 f.; is not 

the name of a country 45 

Kharostiia.nd£haros1ih ... 46 

Khdrvdtika, fortress 7 

Khdsyalipi, KhosJiya^ writing 27 

Khett&nya 27 

khidl, a song, 130 n. ; Kanahia 131 

KhidlM'i’-Mida, Thoughts about Mi5n ... 130 

Khinkhila, probably a White Hun prince .. 83 n. 
Khori, pass in the Pabbi Hills ... 259, 261 

Khotan, co 24, 43 f ; and the Sarv&stivMin 

doctrines, 44 n,; and the Ye-tha 80 

kh a Aitshtt, peach tree of Laddkh 208 

Khri-shong-’abnm-ydugs, Tibetan levenue 

officer , 206 

Khri-srong-bde-btsan, ancient Tibetan k. ... 206 

Khush Karam, a hermit ... 268 

Khush Khuam, a hill ... ... 269 

Khwa3aKasmt, reputed father of MUnBibi... 125 
Khw&ja Khizar, a saint ... ... 127, 144 

KhyberPass ... 257 

K’la-lu, Kharoshtha, traditional inventor of 
Kharoshthi 21 


K’ia-hi-shii-tati-l(,Su-\&,21 ,for Kharoshtia 41, 45 

Kia-pi-slie, Kapisa .. ... 84 

Kie-p’an-t’o, co , S W. of Kashgar ... ... 24 

Kieu-shiiang, Tue-chi tube and kingdom ... 76 

Kieu-tsieu-khio, Yue-chi prince 76 

Kimpmusha women ... 190 

Kipm, co., 43 and n ; and the Y’ue-chi, 76, 80', 

and Kashmir .. .. 82 and n. 

Ki-to-lo, a Yue-chi chief 79 f 

kittd. sample copper plate used in M^iSthfl 

schools .. 28 

Klapioth and Shu-16 ... ... .. 43 f. 

Kodai Andal, adopted daughter of Vishnu 

Ohitta, 281 , poems of 282 

Kohistan, hill neai Soorag, copper and silver 

finds at . 235 

Kokkalla I , Kalachuri k 177 

Kolli Malar, place in Salem dist 263 

K’o-lo-t’o 01 Han-t’o, form of Kie-p’an-t’o, 

S i’ « 24 

Kongu and Ghei a kingdoms, supposed identi- 
ty of 249 

Konkans, and the Satiyaputi a kingdom ... 250 

Koifli, scene of a battle 82 

Kosala, co. ... ... ... ... 230 n. 

Kdsam, near AU&bSb&d, copper celt found 

at 232, 234 

Kosmas, Alexandrian mei chant, on India, 

80, 81, 82, 88 n. 

Kotgarh, fort in N. Panjflb ... 227 

KOZOAAKAAA^EC, Kuyulakaphsa, q. v, ... 77 

Kozolakadaphes, Kushfina k 77n. 

KOZOYAOKAA4&IZHC, Kuyulakasa the Ka- 
shina .. 76. 

Kozulokadphises, Kushana k 77 and n. 

Knshna, 126 , incarnations of 281 

kshatrapa for satrap, q v. ... 203 

kubja and vikubja 2 

Kud5. caves, as places of amusement ... 198 
KfldalQr Kilar, author of the Ingumiw^u. 262 f, 

Kuei-tsze, Kucha, a state 45 

Kujalakasa, Kushana k. ... 76 

KulasSkara Alwar of Travancor 278 

Kulasekhaia-Alwar, a Ch6ra k. 263 

Kulottunga I , his epigiaphs at Tiruvellapai... 264 
Kulu dist yields silver ... ... ... 240 

Knmaia, g. ... 79 

Knmari, c , Gomorm 249 

Kumbakonam, tn.. Madias Presidency ... 276 
Knndakadfivi, daughter of Yuvaraja I„ aiid 
wife of the R&shtrakflta Taddiga ... ... 178 

Kun-tu, a state ... ... 4g 

Kurayalur, in the Chola country, birthplace 

of Tirumangai AlwS-r 284 

Kurram, Muhammadan shrines in ... 268 jff. 

Kurugflr, modem AlwSr TirunSgiri 277 
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kuruhatti, a flower 273 

Kushfi,!! empire ... . ... 77, 78 and n , 79 

Kushans, the Kuei-sliaung tribe ... ... 76 

kutumba, a measure 51 and n. 

Kayulakapbasa. KushSiua k ... 77 

Kyeris, Dard settlement 98 

Kyiskur, Dard vil 98, ICO 

Ladakh 99, 203 £ , 208 and n. 

Ladakhi dialect, 93 , pottery, 204 , trade in 

ancient times 207 

Lea-lih, a Ye-tha prince 82 n. 

Laga-TArmdn, last of the Turkish Sahia of 

Kabfll 86 and n 

Lahkhana, probably a White Hun prince ...83n 

Lahore and ^akala 81, 255, 259 

LaMavistma and Kharoshthi ... 21, 25, 27, 46, 64 
Laila-Mainfln or Diwdna Malang s%d,rat, q^, i>. 269 

Lakhanpur, vil. m Bengal 197 

Lakshmi, g , 273, and Vishnu ... 282, 285 

Ldla Gul, zidrai at Elharldchi 269 f 

Lalliya SShi, probably Kallar, q. v. ... 86 and n. 
Lama’s throne, remains of one, found at 

Balu-mkhar 205 

Lamayuru, vil. S. W. of Leh, yYung-drung, 

q. 204, 206 f. 

Langhorne, Sir Wm., governor of Masuli- 

patam, and Wm. Jeai'sey ... 172 

Lanka, Oeylon, 28; Buddhist Mission to 180,280 

L4ta, place 178 

law of succession, in the ruling families of 

the Panjdb Hill States 226 f. 

Leeston, m Dorset, birthplace of Wm. Olavell. 286 

Leh, tn ^ 103, 204, 207 f. 

Imaiobhilcds, cave actresses 198 

Leyden Grant, and Earikdla, OhoM k. ... 263 

lha-bah, one on whom the gods descend ... 93 

Lhdsiya 27 

Likir, vil. in L. Laddkh 207 

lUds, sports of Krishna 281 

liyi for dipi, q v ... ... -• ... 202 

Littleton, Ed., and W. Olavell 292 

Li-yul = Khotan 44 

locust, origin of the edible 20 

Lo Yang, place in Honan 44 

Lu Athrungsh, Songs of the Bono-na Fes- 
tival, q.v — 93 

Liiders, Prof. H, and Indian caves as 

pleasure-resorts ... 199 

Ludiana, tn ... 257 

Lumbini, Lummini, see EummindMmscrip,...lfB. 

Maodonell, Prof., and the word ayas,.. 230 n. 
Macedonia, Buddhist mission to> ... 183; 245 


madahya, lu the Tasna 

12 n 

Madapollam, tu. m Madras 

. 164, 267 

Madhuii, Kavi Alwir ... 

277 f . 

Madhyadesa, the middle countiy 

... 179 

Madhyama, Majjhima, g, v 

181 

Madiiaikonda Parakisarivarman’s 

mscrips. 

at Tiruvellarai 

264 

Madraspatman, tn 

173 f. 

maga, meaning of 

61 f 

Magadha, co 

59. 183 

‘inagahya .. 

12 n. 

Magas, k. 

... 181, 245 

Magavans. 16, 18, and magians 

61 

mageau, in the Kilsi edicts 

247 

Magha, month 

.. 89 

Maghahya khshatra, ethereal kingdom of 


Tishtaspa .. ... ... 18 

magian, Peisian priest, 61 ; not mentioned in 


the Avesta, 62, and Mazdaism 65 

viagvans, meaning of 61 

Mahdbhdrata, the, notice of Sorensen’s Index 

to the names in it 91 

Mahdd caves, probably places of amusement. 198 

Mahadfeva, Buddhist missionary 180 

Mahadhammarakkbita, Buddhist missionary, 180 
mahdmanti 171 = son of a gieat minister, ap- 
plied to the poet Rdjas6khara 179 

Mahdndma, author of the eaily part of the 

Mahdvamsa 186, 264 

Mahdrakkhita, Buddhist missionary... ... 180 

Mahdidshttra 28 

Mahdi&ttha, W. Central India, Buddhist 

mission to 180 

Mahdsena, g ... ... 79 

Mahdvamsa, the, o-n Buddhism under As^a, 

182; and Buddhaghosa .. ... 186,264 

Mahdvastu, the, and Kharoshthi 46 

Mabflvibara of Anurfldhapura, a monastery... 185 
MahSiy&na doctrine m K liotan, 44 ; in Burma. . . 184 

Mahfindra, Mahinda, q. v 180 £,,183 

MahSndrap&la or Nirbhaya, k, of Kanauj, 
patron of ESijas^khara ... 177, 178, 179 

Mahinda, Mahdndra, Buddhist missionary, 

180 f., 183 

Mahipfila, k. of Kanauj 177, 179 

Mahip^ladeva, k. of Kanauj, or of Ohedi. 177, 179 
Mahisamandaia, Maisur, Buddhist mission 

to ISO 

MahmUd of Ghazni, in India ... ... 85 f. 

Mflho, g. ... ... 79 

Mahodaya, Kanauj 177 

Mahura, tn in Kurram .271 

Maidal, son of Bikram Ohand of KahlOr ... 227 
Maidyo-Maongha, adherent of 2ia^athushtra, 

17, 18 n. 

Mailapflr, birthplace of Pi Alw4r ... 273,275 
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Mainpnri coppei celts, 232. 234', 236 


.. 23S, 241 n- 
180 


180 

180 f. 

271 

249 

269 

263 

, and the 

195 f. 


probably rmg-Eooney 
MaisOr ilahisamandala, q v ... 

Ma 33 bantika, Buddhist missionaiy 
Maj 3 hima, Buddhist missionaiy 
MakhSzai, tn in Kuiiam 

Malabar 

Malana, Sayyid shrine at 
Maknarlu, dist in S India ... 

M&lava, kingdom of Kanika, 44 
Oheda kings, 17S , Mo-la p’o 
Malay Penmsula, Indian influence on, 184, 

and Suvannabhiimi 186 

Malayagiiij-vviiter 25 

Malayalam lang ^263 

Maldivian history, a note on, by A. Perera. 251 f. 
Mdkr Xotla, contains the tomb of Mian 

MaUri ^26 f. 

Mahk Qasim, Governor of Hugh ...289 n., 291 n. 
Malladivi, MaUambikd, reputed mother of 

YirOp^ksha ... 12 

Mallanna, a Tailing g. 20 

Malli Khdl, aXurram sept ... ... 269 f. 

Mai Pari, sister of Mi4n Bibi ... ... ... 125 

Mli.lwa,78, andMMava 195 

bUtnasa, lake ••• 1^^ 

M&nbhOm range, in Bengal 282 

Mandangudi, vil. near Srirangam, birthplace 
of Tondaradippodi Alw4r . . ... .. 282 

Mandasor, insorip from, and Ta^odharman... 82 
Mandede mandeshin, for ‘gods’ ... ... 98 

Mandfer, a hermit ... ... ... 268,269 

Mandi, PafijSib State, titles m 
Mangalagiri, tn. in KrisbnS, diet. 

Mangalore, tn. .. 

mam, consecrated stone-heap or wall, 

mThingmogang 

manipvavdlam, a mixture of Sanskrit and 

Tamil 264 

Manipur, state 186 

M a-niRha. Panchakam of Sri Sankaracharya, 
with the gloss of Patanjah, by G-. B. 

Subramiah Pantulu 120 ff. 

MankMamma of Haidar§.bS.d 187 

Mansehra edicts of Asoka, 26 ; and Kharosh- 
tbi, 46 , and sdmamta, 215 ; and cbikicbha... 246 

manthra, magical formula 62 

mao, Maho, g. ... 79 

Marco Polo on the language and people of 

Kashgar 23 n., 42 and n. 

Marcus Aurelius, coins of ... 252 

Marquart’s, Dr. J., HhamMah/ir ... 73, 75 n , 76 n. 

mdsTuiy a com 52, 58 and n., 54, 58, 112 

Mashad shrine, m Persia ... ... . 271 

Mashhadi Sayyids, or Eflmi KMl, a Kurram 
sept 


271 f 
. 187 
... 260 

I at 
. 205 


Masistes, officer of Danus 202 

Master, Mr S , and Walter Clavell...286 n , 288 ff. 

Mastu Khlls, a Kurram sept 269 

Ma’sflffi, historian 272 

Masuhpatam, tn„ and Wm Jearsey...l64n , 

165 1, 287 

math an, mspired oracles 60 

MathurA, lion capital at, 26, inscrip and 
Hushka, 77 n , sculpture, 198 n , Jama 
inscnp., 199, 203 ; copper celt found at 232, 

234, 236, 259 

Matotch ? Hu-mi, co 24 

Matriceta’s Varnanarhavarnana, by P W 

Thomas 145 ff, 

Maurya kings, and Vishnugupta, 5 , and the 
spread of Buddhism, 181, their institutions, 

200, Persian mfluence in India under their 

rule 201 ff 

Maximianus, coins of 252 

mdya, an illusion ... ... ... 120 

mdydvie 120, 122 

Mazda, 11 , 12 and n., 13, 1 6 ; and Zarathushtra, 

18, 60—66 

Mazdayasman leligion and Persia 64 

Mdo, valley 206 

Media and Mazdaasm 64 f, 

Mediterranean countries, and the copper 

and bronze ages 231 

Megasthenes, on Ohandragnpta Maurya’s 
officers, 200 , mentions hair-cntting as a 
punishment ... • ... ... ... 202 

Mehter Ilifis, Ehas 144 

Mekhitar of Auiwank 45 

Meleager, one of Alexander’s generals ... 261 

Melhok Oossum, 289 f., for Malik Q^sim, 

V * ... 289 n., 291 n. 

Menander, a com of, found in "Wales ... 252 

Menekrates, a proxenos of Corfu ... ... 200 

mercury, as a magic pill 276 

Mergni, Buddha-mak&n shrme at ... ... 143 

Mftiu, mts 123 

Metehlepatam, Masuhipatam 164 

Ml5,n, Western Ea 3 *put title 272 

MiAn Ala Bakhsh Gangohi, Mfis of 129 

Mi6.nBh61S.n Sh&h, disciple of Ml&n Bibi ... 125 
Mi An Bibi, the cult of, m the Pan 3 Ab, hy Lala 

Dina Nath 125 ff. 

MiAn Ohanan, disciple of MiAn. Bibi ... 12o ff 

MiAn MAleri, disciple of MiAn Bibi ... 126 f. 

MiAn ShAh Madar, disciple of MiAn Bibi, 

125f.,fca/?sof 127 f. 

MidnApnr dist , finds of copper implements 

at 232, 236 

Mihira, Iranian sun-god ... ... 79, 83 n. 

Mihirakula, Mihu-agula, k of SAkala, 

81 and n., 82, 88 and n., 85 
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Mihr Part, disciple of Mi^nBxbi 125 

MnPO, Miliira, g v 79, 83 n. 

'mimosa mma, ... 7 

Minaro, ancient name of tlieDards of Da...93,101 

Minstrel-prophets, the 60 ff 

Mir Hamza ziarat, at Balyamin 269 

Mir Ihrahim, Mir Bim, patron saint of Sha- 

loz§in 270 

Mir Karim aidrat, at Karman 269 

Mir Kasim zidrat, at Zeran ... ... 269 and n. 

Mirak Sh§,h zidrat, at Ahmadzaa ... . 269 

Mlran, lord 131 

MirSisis, as followers of Mian Bibi 126 

Misnpa, son of Bikram Chand of KahMr ... 227 
Mithra, g., not mentioned in the Gathas, 11 ; 

and Zarathoshtra 15, 79 

Mithradates I , Arsakidan k ... 203 

Mizra Wall, governoi of Balasore,and Walter 
Olavell 290 


Modi Character, the, by B. A Gupte, 27 f ; 

table of modifications 29 

Mohim, Mr., chief at Masnlipatam and Wm. 
Jearsey ... . ... .« ... 168 

Mo-la-p’o, MMava ... 195 f. 

Mong, tn. in the Pan3ab ... ...258 and n 

Mon, see M6di character ... ... 27 ff. 

MoTjlmem, tn., 180 n , and Buddhism ... 182 
Mounychion, Greek month ... ... ... 257 

Muhammad Ghiyasu’ddin, 2nd Maldivian 
sultan ... ... ... ... ••• 2®1 


Muhammad Im’adu’ddin Iskandar, 6th and 

10th Maldman sultans 251 f. 

Muhammad Mu’inu’ddin, 5th and 8th 

Maldivian sultans 261 f 

Muhammad Mu’izu’ddin, 3rd Maldivian 

sultan ... ... 251 f 

Muhammad Mukarram Im’adu’ddin, sultan 

of the Maldives, deposed m 1753 251 

Muhammad Shamsu’ddin, 9th Maldivian 

sultan 251 f 

Muhammadan shnnes in Kunam, by H A. 


Rose 

268 ff. 

Mukhil encampment of Ghozgarhi ... 

... 269 

Mnlldr, hill fortress 

... 261 

Multan, tn. 

... 255 

rmVya, mme-tax 

... 113 

mumuishus, disciples 

... 120 

Muqbils, a Kurram sept 

... 270 

Murghah, 

... 80 


Nabhapantis ? a people 

Nabhd-tas ? a people 

ndchnis, dancers 

Mda, a ffoniM 

nadisarastd/ba M^Sdghdta, form of 


181 

... ... 181 

198 

199 

irrigation. 110 


Nadnpdru grant. . .. 0 

Nagaiaka, supdt. of foitified cities ... .. 51 

Naksh-i-Rustam, neai Persepohs, inscnp ot 

Daiius at 202 

NAlagarh, Pfindljr, Panjab State 227 

NManda, c ... 59 

Nalh, Tamil chief and pation of letters . 263 
Nallui Nattattauai, author of the Sirujodad)- 

9 uppndai 262 

Nambi Andar Nambi, writei 263 

Nammalvar, authoi of the Tirmoimoli ... 276 

Nanakachandra, writer 25 

Nanda, dethioned by Kautalya * 5 

Nandi, bull, on coins 83 

ITandi-Sutra and the Kautaliya Arthasdstra, 

6 and n., 6 and n. 
Nandivarma or Dantivarma, Pallava k. ... 264 
Nandugokala, district near Mathura . . 231 

Nd.rada, a Devarshi, messengei of the gods. 123 f 

Narasimalu of Mangalagin 187 

Naiayana, Vishnu, 273 ; as the Paratattva ... 279 
Wdi dyanivildsa, Sanskrit drama, and the 

parentage of Virhpaksha 19 

NarbadS., riv ... ... ... ... — 240 

Narmada, 17S 

Narsapur, tn 169 

Ndsik caves, some possibly used as places of 

amusement ... 198 and n, 

Nasti Kot, in Knrram, Sayyid shrmes at. 269 ff 
Ndyanar, k Indian god ...* ... 263 

Ndivarma, in a Pallava grant, possibly either 

Nandivarma or Dantivarma 264 

Nebuchadnezzar mvaded Judea 61 

Nellfir, tn„ Madras 187 

Neolithic period of the stone age, commemo- 
rated iu India by hammer-stones, &c., 229 ; 
succeeded a copper age m N. India ... 230 

Nepal 199 

Nestonans, Syrian, and the Uigur lang. ... 25 

Nicsea, tn. in the Pan^ab 268 

Nichau’giri, mt. 199 

Nicklaes, Mr., and Wm Jearsey 165 

niddnas, causes of existence, Buddhist term 160 

nigala = faultless ... 2 

Nila, father of Tirumangai Alwdr 284 

Niiab, tn 257 

Nilagiri, mts. ... ... ... ... «. 186 

Niianirattan, early name of Tirnmangai 

Alwar - 284 

Niorai, vil. m the Itawa dist., copper instru- 
ments found at 232, 234, 237 f. 

Nirbhaya, Mah§ndrapaia, q.v. 177 

Niya, riv ••• ••• 21 

Norham harpoon, the ... ...238, 241 n ,242ff. 

Norman’s, Major, theory on Alexander’s camp 
.in the Pafijab 253 
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Northumbeiland stone mounds 
Nnpuri, 178 n ; for I’lipmi, q v 
Ntu Pali, dieciple of Mian Bibi 
Nurkai, vil. m Kunam 
Nyemo, vil in L, LadS.kli ... 


OAAO, Yata, g 

OH J)0, Siva’s bull 7'Jandn 

og -/ton, Ladakhi stone-mortar “-109 

Ooemokadphises, Kushana b ... ••• 77 

OOHMOKAA^ICHC, Himakapisa, Kushana k 77 
6n, Tamil chief and pation of letfceis .. 263 

Oiisa, Orissa ... 288 

Orkhon, iiv ... 85 n 

OPAATNO, Yerethraghna 79 

Ou-k’-ong, Chinese monk ... 86 

Ouseley, GoL, and the ESmgarh Hdl caves... 197 

Owen, Mr., and Wm. Jearsey . 171 

Oxenden, Sii George, and Wm Jeai'sey .. 175 
Oxus, riv. 76, 80 


Pabbi Hills 258 f. 

P^ichamba or KarharbSii, q. v. ... 232, 235, 239 
Pa^ariyd orParariyit, village, at which is the 
pillar marking the birthplace of Gautama 

Buddha .a 1 

Padanya or Biummmd^i pillar, q v . .«« ... 1 K. 

Padiyil, bill in Tinnevelly ... ... — 263 

liadmasaram, yogi posture ... 277 

Pagan, tn. in Burma 184 

Pahlavas or Pallavas ... ... ... ... 196 

jpalivZ, Sikh rite of baptism 271 

Pam-Ganga, liv. ... ~ 250 

Paiwai*, in Kurram, Sayyid shrines at ... 268 

Paiwaris, a sept in Kurram 268 

PShatitle 271 

fata, a com 53 and n. 


... 239 

Pan-chao, Chinese general ... 

4J? 

... 178 

Pauchatont} a, and the Kautaliya AithaSditra, 

... 125 


6 and n. 

... 270 

Pandavas and the Kaniavas ... 

91 

207 f 

Pandiya kmgdom 

248 


Pacdya, kingdom, 181, 249 ; 

kings, 261 , 


PMa king, as the probable restorer of the 
BnmmindSi pillar ... ... ... ... 2 

palaeolithic period of the stone age, only 

proved in S India 229 

Palahkada for Pllghat ... 196 

Ptlli lang, and Bumese Buddhist terms ... 184 

Pallas, head on coins ... ... 252 

Pallava grant, mscrip. at Tiruveharai ... 264 

Pallavas of Kanchi, in S, India 263 

Palms, hills in Madurd district 263 

Pdmdiyd, kmgdom ... ... 250 

‘pamtMsu, word m the Giimdr edict 247 

pana, a measure ... 51 and n., 52 ff.. Ill f* 
Panchamma, a, foster-father of Tiruppani 
Alwdr 283 


records of, at Tiruvellarai, 264 , idjd ... 278 f. 

Pandyas and Katyayana ••• .. 230 n 

Pangayachehelvi, goddess of the Yaishnava 

temple at TiiuveUarai 264 

Paanni, grammarian, date of 230 n. 

Panjah, Wnze dagger from, 243 ; the connec- 
tion of Alexander and Porus with it, 

253 E: , once densely populated 255 

Panjah Hill States, law of succession among 

the inlmg families, 226 , titles 271 

Parabrahma 120 

Paiak6saii. king, insenp. of his time ... 267 
Paaamara Rljpnts, aie of the Pire-Raee ... 261 

ParamatmS, 273 

Parana!, commentator, contemporary of 
Kapilar... >•* ••• ••• ••• 263 

PaiSmtaka I , Chola king 263 

Paratattva, highest state of bemg 279 

Paretree, Capt , and Wm. Jearsey ... ... 168 

Pari of Parambun&du, Tamil chief and 

patron of letters 261 ff. 

PaiuSr, vil in Oude, copper finds at ... 232, 2d5 

parigha, metal-testmg charge 113 

pdrikshxha, salt-testing charge 53 

Pdnydtra, mt ... 179 

Paikuddd, Dard vil ... 98 

Parthians and Zarathushtrianism 66 

parwdm, 287 n , granted to W. Clavell .. 287 f. 

heretics 117 

Pasiani, Scythian tribe ... 76 n. 

pdsAandis, a heretic ... ... 51 

Pdtahputra, contained a free general hospital 

in A D 400 247 

PaiaH] all’s date 230 n. 

Pam'uchista Spitami, daughter •of Zarathush- 

tra 17 

Paurnshaspa, father of Zarathushtra ... 17 
Paushkarasadi, traditional mventoi of Pusli- 

karasdri... 26 

Pavana, wind god 123 f. 

Pe Alw&r, Tamil Yaishnava saint 273 

Pegu, and Wm Jearsey, 164, 106; Asoka’s 

alleged mission to 180 ff, 

Pfthan, Tamil chief and patron of letters ... 263 

P’ei-shih? prince of Sn-16 22 

I Peramhuhy&r, vil , visited by Tirumalli Sai... 276 

' Periya-Alv6,r, Yaishnava saint 264 

. PeriySr, riv ... 263 

Persia and Chang k’len, 43 ; and Mazdaism, 

1 64 f., 166 
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Persian, script, and the Modi chai-acter, 28 j I Pundarikaksha or Sendamaraikkannar, eod 


influence on Maurya India 201 

Perumal, the Oh6raman 26fl 

Peshawar valley, ancient Gandhflra, 78 , and 

Buddhist masonry 255 

PesMrwar, tn., Purushapura 80, 85, 257 

pMrwanna, v. parwdnd ... . 287 f 

Pmd D&dan Khfln, in the Panjflb, suggested 
site of Alexander’s camp ... 253, 255, 258, 260 

Pir Banoi, Pir Bann&ji, a M/i of 129 

Pir Jholfin Shah, brother of Mian Bthi ... 125 
Pir Pantsal, pass in Kashmir ... 81 n., 82 

pii Sult&n Shfiih, brother of Mifin Bibt ... 125 

pisdohas, demons 182 

Pischel, Prof., on the Paderiyfl inscnp , 1 and 
n., 2, 3, 4 ; on Kashgar and the Kharoshtht, 

25 f., 45 f 

PischePs ‘ Grammatik Der Prakrit Sprachen' 
index to aU the Prakrit words occurring in 

it Appendix 

PitSnikas, a people ... 181 

piiris, paternal ancestors ... ... ... 89 

Fiyadasi, 2 , an epithet or title ... 4 and n., 246 f. 
Poggam P&paya, character in Dakshina-Desa 

folklore 210 f. 

PoikhaiAlw&r, the Conch Avatar of Oonjive- 

ram 273, 275 

P3kkbaras&ti, a Brahman 26 

Porus, opponent of Alexander in the Pafi- 

jab 253 ff 

potsherds found in Balu-mkhar ... 204, 209 
Pofldaung msciip. of s'mbuym ... 186 n. 

Povey, Mistress, fiancee of J. learsey .« 173 
Prakrit, lang. of the Kushdna inscrips. ... 78 
Prakrit words occurring in PischePs 
‘ Grammatik Der Prakrit Sprachen,’ index 

to them ... .. Appendix 

pranaya, a tax 115 

prasta, a measure 51 and n. 

PraySiga, Allahabad 179 

priyadar&anai 153 n 

Prohie, Proby, Mr , and Wm. Jearsey 165, 173 

Probus, coius of 252 

Procopius and the White Huns ... 80, 83 

proxenoi, Greek officers entmsted with the 

care of foreigners 200 f 

irpo$epoi, proxeno%, q. v 200 f. 

Ptolemy, k 181, 245 

Puckle, Major, and W. OlaveU ... 289 f. 

Pudhatta Alw&r, the Club AvatSr at Gonji- 

veram 273 

Puli Kadi MUl Irnngovll of Arayam, Tamil 
chief ... ... a.. ••• 261 

Puhkat, lake on the Madras Coast ... ... 250 

Pulindas, a people ... ... ... ... 181 


of the Vaishuava temple at Timvellarai ... 264 
Punjab, W , and Kamshka’s coins, 78 n ; 
inscnp. from, 84, and the colt of Mian 
Bihi,125,fE jseePanjab ... 226, 243, 253 ff., 271 
Pumshapnra, Peshawar ... ... ... 80 

Phrva^ikha Brahmans, and Tiruvellarai ... 264 

Pnshkarasidi, a teacher of law 26 

JPushkarasdrifPukkharasdriyd wiitmg ...26 f. 


repose in peace ... ... ... 121 and n. 

Queda ... 165 

Queen^s cave ... 200 

Qmlon, later Cbfera cap 263 


Bab-Mag ... ... ,,, ... ... ... 61 

Bdg mu, a mdl 131 

Bag Bihdg Tdrttn, a khidl «. ... ... 131 

Bdg Kalian Imam, a khidl ... ... 1.30 f. 

Eagha, c. N -W of Media, and Mazda-wor- 

ship 65 f. 

B&j Singb, son of ITmmSd Smgh of Cbambfl 22b 

B&jagnha, tn. m Magada 59 

Bfljakflsarivarman’s inscnp. at TiruvepiaFai 264 

B6>jarflja tbe Great 263 

Btjar&ja I., inscrips. of his time at Tiruvel- 

]anA 264 

E&j’aiOkhara, the poet, notes by Htdtzsch. 177 ff. 
Bdgatarang%ni, and the White Huns, 74 j and 
Kush§>na rulers, 77 and n. ; and Kashmir 

rulers, 83 n. 

Kajflndra-Chola I., inscrips- of his time at 

Tiruvejlarai 264 f. 

Bfijnagar, in the PanjSh ... ... 226 

rajoguna, quality of passion ... ... ... 273 

Eajpur copper finds ... — 231, 234, 236 

Eajpflta, as followers of MiSn Bibl, 126 ; and 

tbe title, Mt§n ••• 272 

Eakkhita, Buddhist missionary ... 180, 182 

RakkhiU the Great, Buddhist missionary ... 182 

raJcshaaas ... 89 f . 

B&ma, g , 14 and n., 91, 136 n., as an incarna- 
tion of Vishnu 188 

B&ma, king,Vi]ayanagara m. 19 

Bamachandra, Yadava k , of DIvagin ... 19 
Eamadeva, king, Vijayanagara ... ... 19 

EamMhipati or DhammachSti, q.v. 183 

RamaSnadbsa, Talaing kingdom... 180 n , 184, 186 
B&manfljachS.rya, Hmdu reformer ... ... 277 

B&m&yana, the 91 

Blmgarh HiB Oave» in Sargflja, by Jas. 

Burgess ••• 

Eflmnagar,tn. ... 
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Ranganatlia, g ... 

Ranjifc Dfeo of Jammu • ‘-71 

Rafijit Smgh 256 f , 258 u 

rdshtra, form of revenue ... HO 

Bashtrikas, a people 181 

RasW, tn m thoPaujab 259, 261 

Ratboi family and tbe cognomen Varma ... 2/2 
Ratu, lord, spiritual guide ... 16, IS, 60 and n. 

Eawal Pindi, tn 2^ f 

Ray Nandildl 291 n 

rdo-Uog, stone-pot of Ladakh 209 

rdzartia, stone vessel 209 

Religion of the Iiaman Peoples, by the late 
C. P.Tiele, continued from 7ol XXXII. 

p 300 11 , 60 ff. 

Reynau DilloU, for Ray Nandildl 291 

Richardson, Sergt, and Wm Jeaasey ... 172, 174 

nng-money, in Mainpuri 238 

Risbi, tbe sacrificial fire-pit of 261, 264 

Rock edicts of Asoka ... 181 and n , 245 ff 

Robtas, fort m tbe Panj4b ... 258, 259, 260 

Rojamall, Rajmabal 288 

Roman art in India, 74, coins ... 77 n., 252 
Rong-cbnigyad, Dard settlement ... ... 98 

rope-bridge, acioss tbe Indus ... 204, 207 

Rttm, home of Badru’ddln 125, 270 

Rfimi Kbil, a Kurram sept 269 f. 

Rummin, the ancient Lnmmini orLnmbini ... 1 
RummindSi Inscrip, or Fadaiija Inscrips 

of Asoka, by Y, A Smith 1 fE 

Rupadei, form of Rummind^i 1 

Hpika, tax ... 53 f , 113 

Sabuktekln, Turkish name ... ... 85 n 

Sabz Pail, sister of Mian Bibi ... ... 125 

Sacbidananda Brahma 121 

Saddd of Delhi, a Sbekb, Mian Bibi ... 125, 127 

Sadra, in Kurram, Sayyid shrines at 269 

Sagaing, m Burma 181 

B&hi, a title ... 83, 86 

Sain, a title ... 271 

Saids, as foRowers of Mi4n Bibi ... ... 126 

feaka era, date, 78 n. ; co ... 196 

Sfifcala, aneient cap, of the PafijS.b 81 

Sakalorkaldrnilaya, epithet applied to 

Mahendrapfila 178 

Sakarauli, Scythian tribe 75 n. 

Sakesar, tn in the PaSjSih 256 

Sakhi Sarwar, PaSjab saint, 125 n., 127, 128 n., 
130 and n. 

Saki Ram, Sika Rdm, a hermit 268 

Sal tree, the Great, name applied to Buddha. 147 

Sallesbury, Mr., and Wm. Jearsey 165 

Salt range 253, 256 

sawiddht, absorbed in thought... ... 277 f 


saniddhts ... ... ... ... .. 120 

Shaauita, in. Rock edict II, meaning of ... 245 

satnasta vyasta ? ... 159 n 

Sd-tnipam, foi saKianita, q v 245 

Samii, m Kuiram, Sayyid Shimes at ... 269 
Samkai aval man, k. of Kashmir ... ... 86 

samsdi, corporeal existence 120 

Samudragupta, k 79 

SSnchi casket inscrip 180 f. 

Sandiacottus, k. 256 

Sangha, the congregation or Buddhist 

church ... 150 

Sanghamitra, supposed daughter of Asoka .. 185 

Sangrahana, a fortress 7 

Sanid, first Dard settlement 98 f • 

Sankara ... 120, 122 

Sankrantikas, a sect 182 


Sanskrit, transhteration, proposal for a new 
system of, by Syam Sundar Dae, 19 j and 
Kharoshthi, 25 f , in the Kushana inscnp., 

78, and Burmese Buddhist terms, 184, 
letteis, a note on English equivalents for 

some, 225 f ; and Tamil 264 

aaomdm, shaomam, see shyomam ... 12 n 

saoshyants, absolving prophets ... 13, 60 and n. 

aa/rala tree, legend of ... 124 

CAPAno, SerapiB 79 

Sarasvati, riv 179, 254 

SargOjd, State, and the Rdmgarh Hill caves. 197 

Sarikol, co., and Kie-p’an-t’o 24 

Sarugahow of Yishnu 281 

Sarvastivfidin doctrine in Shu-1§ and Xhofdn, 

44 and n 

Saspola Bridge... 207 and n. 

Sassamans 80 

Satakopa, a y6gt ... 277 f. 

Sfitfira and the PIshwfis 28 

Sfitavfihanas or Andhras ... ... ... 250 

Sathsil, Dard vil 95 

Samyaputra kingdom, 181 and n. ; its pro- 
bable position 248 ff, 

S&tputfes, a Mfirathfi people 250 

Satrap, kshatrapa, a title, not used by the 

Mauryas ... 203 

sattva, quahty of goodness 273 

Satvats, a people 250 

saulJixkd, saunatd ior iobhikd, q.v. ... 199andn, 

Sayyid P4khr-i-Alam, a samt 270 

Sayyid Hasan, shrme at Shalozan ... ... 269 

Sayyid Karam, a recluse ... ... 268 

Sayyid Mahmfid zxdrat, at Paiwar 268 

Sayyid shrines iu Kurram ... ... 268 ff. 

Scythian coins and Kharostha ... ... 26 

se^ahru, sembru, the wdd-cherry of Ladakh... 208 

I Selekour or Serlek = Sarikol, q. 24 

Selene, g. 79 
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gelvakkadnngo, a GliSram§.ii 262 

Selvanambi, a learned man 279, 281 

Senart, M , and Kharoshthi, 46, and tke in- 
troduction of Buddhism into the Malay 
Peninsula, 184, his interpretation of sd- 

mamta, 245 ; of cJiiMchha 246 

3endS.maraikkannar for Pundaiikaksha, g , 

q, •• 264 

Senguttuvan Sera, grandson of Xarikala- 

Ohola 263 

s&r, a measure ...51 n , 63, 56 

SSram. KSrala, q 249 

Serapis, CAPAHO 79 

Shabak, m Kurram, Sayyid shrines at ... 269 

Shah Abb6s’ zx&rat, at Samir ... 269 

Shfih Ibrahim zidrat, atBagzaa 269 

ShSih IshSiq zidrcA, at Balyamm ... 269, 271 

Shfih Madfir, Mifin Bibi, q v, ... 126, 127, 130 

Shfih Mardfin, Sayyid shrine at Faiwar ... 268 
Shfih Mir Sayyid Ahmad ztdrat, at Shalozan 269 
Shfih Pari, disciple of Mifin Bibi ... 125, 131 

Shfih Sayyid Fakhr-i-Alam zidrat, atKarmfin. 269 

Shfih Sayyid Rfkmi, patron saint of Zfii’fin ... 269 

Shfih Talab zidrat, at Malana 269 

Shdliandn Shdh, Iranian title, ‘ king of kings.’ 78 f 
Shfihbfizgarhi edicts of Asoka 26, 46, 202, 245 f 
Shfihiya of K&bul, Kushana title ... 86 f 

Shakh, place in Kurram 270 

Shalozan, in Kurram, Sayyid shrines at . . 269 f 
shaomam, saomdm, for shyoman, q. v, ...12 n. 

PAONANO PAO KANHPKI SOPANO 78 

Shapolfihill 271 

Shaw Jehan, Emp ... 288 

Shfiyistfi Khfin, Shaster Oaun, Nawfib of Ben- 
gal 287 n— 291 

ShfikhMfidfi.brotherof Mian Bibi 125 

Shfir Shfih ’s castle, in the TiUa range ... 258 

Sher Singh and Sir Hugh Gough 259 

Shergol, place m Ladfikh ... ... ... 204 

Shifis 268 

Shiggar, Dard vil 98 

8h%~li-ki-li-to-ti, Kashgar, 22, and Shu-le . 42 
Shogam-la, Customs Pass near Balu-mkhar 207 
Shorkot, tn., Jhang dist.,Pan]&b ... ...255 

sJmgpa, the pencil cedar of Tibet ; 208 

Shu-lfi, CO., Kashgar 41 — 45 

Shulik, Sulek, for Su-lfi 22 n , 44 

Shwemdktaw, pagoda at Sagaing ... ... 181 

Shwezadi, pagoda in the Buby Mines dist , 

Burma 181 f 

s/iyomaw, in the * Yasna * ... ... 12 n. 

Sika Bfim, zidrat and Peak at Paiwar , . 268 

Silfiditya of Mo-la-p’o 195 

^ilappadhikdram, the, and the date of 
Seugutturan ... «. ... 263 


stlaxesman, ddrigrika, cave-dwellmg 199 

silver objects, found at Gungeria in Nagpur, 

233, 239 

Sind, £nd of copper implements in ... 231, 236 

Smgh, a title 271 

SiTiam, B. I Co ’s settlement in Pegu . ,. 164 

Sirmth, aPanjfib State 271 

Sn’sa, ancient fort S of Lahore 259 

Sistfin find of arrow-heads ... 238 

sita, produce from crown-lands ... 47, 110 

Sitfi Bangira, care in Rfimpur ... 197, 199 

Siva, g , 28, 274; on coins, 79, disguised as a 
Chandfila, 120, orlsvaia, 154 n.; temple at 

Tiru-vellaria 264 

Siva’s bnll on coins 79, 83 

Sivfiji 28 

Siwfilik, lange in the Panjfib 260 

Skanda, g. 79 

Skandagupta’s inscnp. nses the name ‘HOna.’ 84 
shandha prdvarttma, form of irrigation ... 110 
Skyurbuoan, Skyidpocan, nl. in Ladfikh, 

208 andn 

Smithson, Bi, and Wm Jearsey 167 

Smyrna 256 

sn,dfa^a?=‘ cleanser’ 151 

ioWvikd, Sohhamkd, a ctor 199 and n. 

Sogdiana and the Greeks 75 

Sok, a people 43 

Somaddva’s Nitivdkydmrifa and the Eauta- 

liya Artha^fistra ... 6 

Soma-Haoma 12 

Somfiivara Mahfidfira temple, at Parifir, q. v 232 

Sona, Buddhist missionary 180, 183 

Sona-irttara, Buddhist missionary 182 

Sonfili, in Kfingra ... ... 227 

Sopeithes, k. of the Salt Range 260 

Sorensen’s Index to the names in the Maha- 

bhfirata, notice of 91 

Sovanabhflmi, Suvannabhfimi, q. v. ... ISO 

and n., 181, 183, 184 

Spain, stone-mounds of 239 

Spxtama, title or name of Zaiathusbtia ... 17 

Spitamenes, leader of the Sogdian cavalry 

under Besses 17 and n. 

Squire, Mr H., and Wm. Jearsey 172 

irdddha, ceremony 144 

Sraosha, genius of obedience and revelation... 12 

‘ Srfivana 280 

Sri Lakshmana Sun’s commentaries, notice 

of 176 

Sri Ranganfitha, g., = Vishnu 282 

Sri Sankarfichfirya, the Mamsba Panchakam 

of 120 ff. 

Sri-Taishnava, title of TirumalliSai Alwfir... 274 
Sri-Yaishniava doMryas of Tiruvellarai ... 264 
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^rihiritadhi, for Shu-lfi 45 

!^ri1n 1rflg q.T fl.Ti g a.Tna>iaTirm T imn ^ra) a Brahman 

pnest •• 283 

^riraugam, temple ... ... 278, 282, 285 f. 

ferivatsa, general under Tuvai-ajadSva I. ... 178 

^rivatsa, a mark on Vishnu’s breast 283 

SrivillipattQr in Tinevelli, birthplace of 

Vishnn Ohitta... ... 281 

Sriynvarajad^va, the Kalachlin YuTaiijad^- 

val. ... ... 177 

srCto-yanti a prdvai tima, form of irrigation... 110 
Smtavarman, Itidia-n king of Cambodia ... 184 
St. George, Foi-t, 164 ff. ; first trial by jury 
in 1678 , 173 , and W. OlaveU- 286 f. , 289,291 
Stag-ythsar-rlahs-cen, a Tibetan ... ... 206 

Stbanika, district supermtendent 8 

Sthdniya, a fortress 7 

Sthaviravallz-cha'nta, or lives of the Jaina 
Patriarchs by Hemachandra, and Chli- 
nakya ... ... ••• ... ^ 

siJi^la 2, 121 

Stone Age in India ... 229 

stone implements found at Balu-mkhar. 203 1, 209 
Strabo, and the Greeks in India, 75 and n., 
and the feast of the washing of the king’s 


hair 208 f . 

Myas, in Balu-mkhar 204 f 

Sudras 7 

Suf$dK6h,mts 268 

Sugata, Buddha ... 160 

Sugdak, Hiung-nn name ... 45 

Sui Annals, and Buddhism 44 

Sukit, Panjab State 271 

Suktih4ra, a siddha ... 275 

sukumdrct ? = * Tender Youth ’ . . ... 151 

Su-U,8hu-U 21 fE., 24, 27 

Sulek, Surah, for Shu-U 22, 45 

sulha, name tolls 47, 57, 113 

SultSn Chand, son of Bikram Ghand 227 

Sultan Snjah 288 

Sundaram1irti-Nl.yan&r, early kmg in S. 

India 263 

Sung Tun, Ohinese pilgrim, visited Mihira- 
kula ... ... ... ... ... 82 and n. 

Surat, tn 287 

Sutlaj, riv, 254 f. 

Sutton, Lieut., and Wm. Jearsey ... ... 172 

SuvannabhOnu, Pegu, Asoka’s alleged 


mission to 

180 fE. 

mvarna or Jcarsha, a gold coin 

... 63 

Suvamahhtoii, the ‘ Goldland’ 

... 182 

svavSrydpajivins, private cultivators ... 

... no 

SvetSdn, Vaishnava mansion at Tiruvellarai. 264 

SylvainL^viand Kharoshtrt 

... 21 

Syria, Buddhist mission to 

... 183 


Tagaddr; there are two places of this name, 
one in Mysore, and the other in Dharma- 


pun 

... 263 

Tagaung, tn. in Burma 

. . 186 

Tagmacig, vil. near Khalatse ... 

... 208 

Ta-hia, nation in Bactria 

76 and n. 

Taahngs, a tribe 

... 20 

Tajiks, a tnbe 

... 76 

Talaing kingdom, B>dmanfiad6sa 

180 n 

Tamajuri, vil., m Midnapur dist , copper celts 

found at 

. 232, 235 

Tambapamnl, Ceylon 

... 250 

Tambapami, riv. 

.. 277 f. 

tamguna, quahty of darkness... 

273 

Tamil chiefs as patrons of letters 

261 fE. 

Tamil, lang of S India, 263, and Sanskrit... 264 

Tamil Vaishnava saints, stories of .. 

273 fE. 

Tamra^dtiyas, a sect 

182 

T’ang dynasty, some writings of, 21 , 

Annals 

and 8u-U 

22, 26 

taza, tara-diya, taxes 

47, 57 

Tdranatha and Kanika of Tih .. ., 

44 and n. 

T’atdn, tn 

... 186 

Tath&gata 

147 


Taw Sein-Ko, Mr, on Asoka’s mission to 

Burma 181 f 184 f 

Taxila 253, 256—260, 263 

Taxiles, chief opposing Alexander the Great. 268 

Ta-Tue-chi, for Tue-chi 75 

Tehngana, Satiyaputra kingdom 250 

Telugu, lang , and the Modi 28 

Telugu folklore, by SubramiahPantulu,87 ff., 

122 fE. ; eclipse tales, 176 , folksongs... 186 fE. 
Temple, Sir R„ and Asoka’s mission to 

Burma 

Tenby, in Wales, Bactnan coin found at .. 252 

Tewar,tn., ancient Tripuri 177 

Thar-myed-choB-’aphel, converted Buddhist 

lama 93 

That6n,tn. in Burma, 180 n., 185 f , conquered 

by An6rat’dz6 186 

Thera Sonottara 182 

mThiugmo-gang, vil. in L. Ladakh ... 206 f , 207 

thod?=:thoh? 162 n. 

thunder, a Telugu superstition 176 

Tibet 199 

Uia, title of the heir-apparent in Chamha. 272 

Tildr, riv ... 2 

Tili, kingdom of Eanika ... 44 

Tilla, range in the Panjab 258 

TiiAh, vil. in Kurram 270 

Tiitham, Sk , TriMhaniya, title of the third 

son of a Mandl raja 272 

<*rthos, holy places 152 

Tirukadahnalli, birthplace of Fudhatta Alw^r. 273 
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Tiruklidlfli’, birthplace of Madhui4 Kavi Alw&r. 277 

Tirukkotiyflr, tn. ... 281 

Tirukkovaldr, tn. in S. Arcot 263 

Tirukoralflr Avatdrs, the 273 ffi 

Tirukovallir, tn. in S. Arcot, meeting-place 

of the Tiruk6val<ir Avat&rs ... 273 

Tirnma l l i Sai Alwar, supernatural saint ... 274 f. 

Tirumangai-Alvfir, Vaishnava saint 264 

Tirumangai AiwSr, supernatural saint... 284 IE 

Tirupati, tn , N Arkat dist 278, 28S 

Tiruppani Alwar, a supernatural saint .. 283 f. 

Tiruvadavtii*, reputed biithplace of the poet 

Kapilar ... 262 

Tiruvalan, foster father of TirumaIliSaiAlwS,r. 274 
Tn-uvali Tirunagiii, in the Chola country ... 284 

TiruvalluTar, author of the Kural 262 

Tiru7ellarai inscriptions, notes on the, by 

Pandit S M. Natesa Sastri 264 ff. 

TiruvisaippS, 264 

Tisn Siikars, a family of AnandpAr Sodhis... 272 

Tissa, Asdka’s teacher 183 

titles among ruling families in the FahjAb 

Hill States, by H. A Eose 271 f. 

Tivill, J , and Wm. Jearsey 173 

Tjandi Doago, notice of 227 f. 

Tochan, tribe 75 n., 76 n. 

Tokh&nst&n, region of the Upper Oxus 75 n , 84f. 

tola^ a measure 51 n. 

Tondaiadippodi AlwSr, an incarnation... 282 f. 

TondinSid, in S. India 249 

Tongai, in Xurram, Sayyid shrines at ... 269 

Top Manikyfila, in the Panjab 259 

Toramana, father of Mihirakula. 81 n., 83, 84,86 n 
Travancore, 249; birthplace of Kulasekara 

Alwar ... 278 

Trenchard, Mr G , and W. Olavell 292 

trial by jury, the first, in Fort St. George in 

1678 173 

Tribhuvanaohakravartin, ESjai-fija HI., his 

inscription at Tiruvellarai 264 

TrikabugS-dhipati, Kalacbun title 178 

Trilmg&dhipati, Tnling6,dhipa, a hiruda of 
tbe Kalachuri TuvarAjadSva I , g. v. ... 178 
Trilochanapdla, last of the Hindu Sdhis ... 86 

Tnpuri, modem Tewar, near Jabalpur, capital 

of Tuvardjadeva I ... 177 f. 

Tsandm shing, tbe pencil-cedar of Tibet ... 95 

tsm, stone oil press 209 

Ts’in (?) king Men, a Chinese envoy 44 

Tu-ho-lo, Tokharestan ... 23, 81 

Tukhdra, 23; for Tochari, g. v. ... 75 n. 

Tu-kiue or Turks 80, 83 

Tnlava, co. 251 

Tulu, lang , spoken in the Konkans ... 250 f. 

Tthis of Kurram ... ... ... 268 


Turkestan and Buddhist writings 44 

Turks and Chinese 73 , SO, 85 

Turner, Mr , and Wm Jearsey 161 

Turushka kings ... 77 and u 

Tutu ManifAla, Maldivian pnnce 25^2 

tycta, Persian, feast of the washing of the 
king’s hair 202 


udaJsabhdga, water-rate 110, 113 

Udayagin caves ... 200 

Udydna, co 79, 82 

Uigur alphabet, see Hu writing ... 24 f. 

Ujdj, k 270 

Ujjayinibhujanga, a hiruda of Yuvardjaddva 

I 178 

UmmSd Smgh, rdja of Chamba 226 

upddhis 120 

upddhydya, a guide 178 f 

Upagupta, spiritual guide of Asoka ... ... J 

Uparkot cave at Jundgadh, as a possible place 

of amusement 198 

Uraiydr, Trichinapalli, the Chola cap. ... 263 
UrayAr, 282 , birthplace of Tunippani Alwdr. 283 

Ushkur, vil. in Kashmir 77 n. 

ushtra^ camel, a frequent component of Per- 
sian names 15 a., 17 

Usinara, CO 179 

Usinaragiri, Usimddhaja, mt 179 

Usmal Par£, disciple of Midn Bibi 125 

iisurl, tbe edible locust 20 

uttara, Sk ... 45 

Uttara, Buddhist missionary, 180, 182; and 
Sona 183 


Yaddiga, BdsbtrakAta k 178 

va%dTmrana, a tax 113 

Taisbnava, temple at Tiruvellaria, 264; Tamil 

samts, stones of ... 273 

Vdkpati II., Paramdra k. 177 

Ydmana ... 46 

Vanamdla, Yishnu’s garland 282 

Yanavdsi, N. Kannara, Buddhist mission to... 180 

vanghuyao daifyao, country of the good dattya, 65 

Ya5]i, Goddvari diet., Chgra cap 263 

vardkas, a tax 56, 116 

varedemam, Valhalla of Ahura Mazda ... 16 

Varma, a title 271 f. 

varm, caste, colour 158 n. 

Varnanarhamrnana, of Mdtriceta ... 145 tf. 

vartam, taxes ... 47, 49, 57 

Yaruna, g 12, 65, 123 

Ydsudeva, Kushdna k 79 

Yasuddvay g 273 
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V&ta, wind-god ... 
V&tapatrasayi, g. 

y&das 

■y^gavati, riv. 

"Vengi, and tbe Pallavas 


79 

278 f 
... 230 and n 
. 285 
196 


Verasheroon = ViraTasarain, tn., Godavari, 

dist 

Verethraghna, genius of war ... ••• 79 

Yfermapnra, agrahara ... ... ••• 3 n. 

vesha, Prakrit j vi'sha, Sk., Siva’s bull ... 79 
Vespasian, a coin of ... ... ... •• ^52 

ribhdga, a tax * 

Vichchikkon, Tamil chief ... «*• ••• 261 

Vicious GurA, the, tale of ... 211 1. 

Victoria, Queen, verses in memoiy of, by 

H Humbert 20 

ViddhaSdlabhanjtkd, a diama by Rajase- 

khara •.» ••• ••• 177 f 

Vidi5&, place ••• ••• I®® 

vidydeharana, etymology of 151 and n. 

Vidy&dharamaUa, surname of Ynvar&jad^va 

1 178 

vigadahM, meaning of 2, 3 

Vijayakirti, k. of Li-yul 44 

Ti 3 ayanagara, 19; kings, their inscriptions 

at TiruveUarai.. 264 

Vijayasiibha, k of Li-yul ... ... ... 44 

Vikram&ditya, Chandragupta II., q.v. . . 203 

vikvbjat htbja 2 

viihiedibMgavdn, word in the Nadup Ara grant 3 

Vindhya, mts. 230 and n. 

VipranAiAyana, early name of Tondaradippodi 

AlwAr 282 f . 

VirapAla, Chandamahasfina, q. v 178 

VirApAksha of Vijayanagara, a note on ... 19 

VisAkha,g 79 

Tisbnu, g. ... 188, 273, 274, 276, 279, 281 ff. 

Tishnu Chitta Alwar 278 ff. 

Vishni^upta and Eautalya, names of OhA- 
nakya ... ... ... ... ... ... 5, 6 

Vishnv/puTana, the, on the fall of the Nandas. 5 
Yishtasp, traditional patron of Zarathnshtra, 

16, 17 *,60, 61 

Viahtaspa 13, 17, 18 and n. 

Yispe ratavo, all lords 6( 

Visvaddvas ... 89 

Vivanghat, son of Tima 12 n. 

Vohumano ... 14, 15, 61 ff. 

Vnddha Yoga, form of asceticism 277 

t risha, Sk., Siva’s bull ... 79 

rydji, taxes ... ... 47, 53 ff., Ill, 113 


Waidson, Mr. S , and Wm. Jearsey 174 

Walcott, Mr and Mrs., fnends of Wm. Jearsey. 167 


Wales, copper weapons found in, 244 ; a coin 
of Menander found m ... ... ... 252 

WaziiabAd, 259 

Wei Annals and Buddhism, 44 and n ; and 

the White Huns 80 

Wellesley, Prov., inscrip from 184 

White, Mr. G , and Wm Jearsey ... 168 f. 

White, Samuel, an adventurer, and Wm. 

Jearsey 173 

W’hite Huns and Eandred Tribes in the 
History of the Indian North-West Frontier, 

by M. Anrel Stein ... 73 ff . 

Wind god, the 123 

Wmter, Sir Ed., H E. I. Oo.’s agent at 
Madras ... ... «. ••• 133 286 f. 

Wmter, Mr. T., and Wm. Jearsey 171 

Woodruff, Martha, wife of W. Olavell .. 287 
Wusun, a people 43 


Xarustr, Indian form of Kharoshtha... 
Xerxes, k. 


45 


Tadavas of Devagiri 1® 

Ydkh-f6sh, endurer of cold, applied to LAIA 

Gul 270 

Yama, g Yima ... ... 12 and n., 91, 123 

YAnaikkatch^y, ChAra prince ... 262 

Tardley, F., E I. Oo.’s factor at Pegu ... 164 
Yarkand ... ••* ••• 203, 207, 209 

Tashts 18 n. 

Yasna, the, and Haoma-worship ... 12 n., 13 

Yasodbarman and Mihiraknla 82, 84 

YathoktakAri, an idol 276 

Yatu-aja, brother-in-law of Tirumangai 

AlwAr ... ••• 285 f. 

Yavwndla, a grass 26 

Yavanasatakam; A Hundred Stanzas trans- 
lated from Greek Poets, by Prof. 0. 

Oappeller 30 ff. 

Yazagyo, m the Ohindwin valley ... ... 181 

Yen-kao-tsin-tai, Yue-chi k 76 f 

Ye-ta-i-li-to or Ye-tha 80 

Ye-tha, Hoa tnhe 80, 82 ff. 

Yima, g., the Vedic Yama ... 12 dlnd n., 65 

Yona region, N.-W. Frontier, Buddhist mis- 
sion to ISO 

Yona or Hellenistic kings 181, 245 

Yona-Dhammarakkhita, Buddhistmissionary. 180 

Y&nas, a people 181 

Yotkan, pi. west of Khotan, coins found at... 23 

•yisongr, trading 206 

Yue-chi, a people, 48, 44, 75 and n., 76, 79, 

80, 83, 84 ; migrations 196 

Yfilek, Yu-16, for Chung, g. 4^ 
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Yule’s Hobson- Jobson, complete, verbal cross- 
indes to, Guss- — Hamm., 38 — 40, Hampi— 
Hindu, 66 — 72. , Hmdu— Hyper., 189—195; 

Hyper.— Izar 213—225 

yYung-drung, ancient Tibetan vil, Lama- 

yuru, 2 ^ 206 

Yusufzai, district in the Pan^ab 180 

Yfivardoa, ancient Ohamba title 272 

Yuvaraja Tisya, brother of Asoka ... 182 n. 

Yuvarajid^va I., KSydravarsha, Kalachuri k. 177 

Yuvarajaddva II., Ch^di k 178 

yzh% hdag, Tibetan gods ... 99 

ZaferBSg 169 n. 

zaotar, old Aryan, priest 60 


Zar Pir zidrat, at Tongai 269 

zarat, saradh 15 jj. 

Zarathushtra, 12, 13 , in the Gathas ...15 fE , 60 ff, 
Zai'athushtnan Religion, the founding of, its 
first period of development, 11 ff. ; the birth- 
place of 64 ff, 

ZaraWtwshfi ofemo, 18 j the high priest ... 66 
Zaiauna Buzura z%drat, near Shabak ... 269 

Zathraustes, for Zarathushtra 15 

Zlran inKurram, Sayyid shrines at. 269 andn., 270 

zhuba, Turkish coat 77 

Ziruishtar, Assyrian god ... 15 

Zoji Pass, in L. Ladfikh 209 

Zoroastrian deities on coins ... 79 

Zoroastros, Greek, Zarathushtra 15 

Zukkur, vil in Kashmir 77 n. 
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INDEX OP ALL THE PRAKRIT WORDS OCCURRING IN PISCHEL’S 
“GRAMMATIK DER PRAKRIT-SPRACHEN.” 

BY DON M. DE ZILVA WIOKEEMASIIirGHE, INDIAN INSTITUTE, OXEOED. 

[The Index of words at the end of Piofessor Pischel’s Grammatik der Pralirii-Sprachen 
contains only a selection of the typical forms occumug in the work. It contains about two thousand 
entries. The following Index was piepared for me for use in the Linguistic Survey of India by 
Ml. Wickremasinghe. It contains every word occurring in Professor Pischel’s work, and includes 
something like twenty thousand eiitiies. I have found this Index so very useful in my own work 
that I am glad to have the opportunity of placing at the disposal of my brother-studeuts. It is 
published with the full consent of Professor Pischel and of Mr. Wickremasinghe. 

The leferences are to the paragraph numbers of the original Grammar. The following 
contractions are employed : — 


A = Apabhramsa. 

JS. =’'Jaina-‘'Saura3eni. 

A = Avanti. 

M = Mabaiastri. 

AMg = Ardhamagadhi. 

Mg. = Magadhi. 

CP. =: Culikapaisaci. 

P. =2 Paisaci. 

D. = Dak§inatya. 

Pkt. = Prakrit, 

Dh. = phakkL 

S. = Sauraseni. 

JM. = Jaina-Mahara§fcri. 

Skt. = Sanskrit. 


The system of spelling is necessarily that of Professor Pischel’s Giammar, and differs from that 
employed by the Indian Antiquary. — George A. Grierson.] 

INDEX. 


M. S. Mg. D. A. A OP. = ca. 14, 100,169, 


184, 185, 356, 385. 
aoa. S. Mg. = ayya = arya. 284. 
aam. M. S. Dh, Mg. 348, 429. 
aakka. Pkt. 194. 
aaga. Pkt. 194. 
aammi. M. 121, 426, 429, 432. 

* aara. 165. 

aasvami, Mg. 233. 

aanantena. S. 170, 519. 

aania. S. 170, 591. 

ai. M. S. = Skt. ayi and ai. 60, 61. 

aiaara. M. 163. 

aiinti. M. (?) 498. 

aiujjua. M. 163. 

aikasanam. Dh. 25, 228. 

aikkamai. JM. 481. 

aikkamanti. AMg. 481. 

aikkamijia. JM. 462. 

aikkamgjja. JM. 481. 

ainia. Pkt 81. 

aathulla. AMg. JM. 127. 


mnta. M. 493. 
ainti. M. 493. 
mppahae. M. 92. 
aipharusa. JM. 208. 
aibahnso. AMg. 175. 
fumnmka. Pkt. 246. 
mmumta. Pkt. 246. 
aimumtaa. Pkt. 246. 
aimntta. JM 246. 
aimuttaya. AMg. 246. 
aiyayara. JM. 163, 
aira. M. 164. 
aira. M. 365. 

AiiSvana. Pkt. 60. 
airaba. Pkt 354. 
airimpa. Pkt. 269. 
mrikka, M. 566. 
aiiitta. M. 566. 
ainmpa. Pkt. 269. 
airegaatthavasa. JM. 156. 
airenajjeva [=acirenaiva]. S. 95. 
aivaejja. AMg. 460. 
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aivayaya. AMg. 361. 
alvayavujja. AYCg 4fiO 
aisa. A. 121, 166, ‘262. 
aisaindliei, J^I. 500. 
alsaria. Pkt. 61 . 
aihara. PB. 854 = acirabha. 

-aihi. AMg. 867^ = atithi. 

alhlna. JM. 120. 

aii. M. 493 and note 4. 

* ainti. M. (?) 493. 
almo. Pkt. 493. 

aisanta. M. 541. 

* aiha. Pkt. 493. 

aiina®. AMg. JM. = agnna° 128, 444. 
aunatthim. AMg JM. 20 5, 444, 446, 448. 
aiinatTsam. AMg JM. 444. A. 445. 
aunattaniii. AMg. JM. 265, 444, 446. 
adoattlsaiQ. AMg JM. 444 A. 445. 
atinavlBai. AMg. JM. 444, 445. 
aunavisara. AMg. JM. 414. 
auna®. AMg. JM. 70, 12JB, 444 = aguna®. 
adnapa^na, AMg JM. 444, 448. 
alinapaa^ain. AMg. JM. 273. 
adijapaana. AMg. (?) 449. 
aavra. M. 164, 
amdhaindlia. Pkt. 269. 
amsa. Pkt. 74. 

ainsi. AMg. 74, 313, 375, 498. 

amsiyao. AMg. 358. 

amsu. M. JM. A. 74, 315. 

aiasu. M, 73. A. 381. 

amsuim. M. 381. 

amsusasakt, A. 156. 

amsottha. AMg. 74, 152, 309. 

amhi. Mg. 256. 

aBajanna. M. 118. 

akaa^iia. M. 105. 

akae. JM. 366®" 

akada. AMg. 49, 218. 

akanta. AMg. 156. 

akantekiin. AMg. 368 = akantaih. 

akamme. AMg. 402. 

akamMbhaya. AMg, 314. 

akayakaraMnabkigaya. AMg. 172. 

akayyassa. Mg. 229. 

akarimsu. AMg. 339, 516. 

akarissam. AMg. 516. 

akaxnne. S. 36 6»* 

akasmat. Mg. 314. 

akasmaddaiida. Mg. 314. 


akanno. AMg 175. 
akalapadibohim. AMg 405. 
akalapadibhoim. AMg. 405. 
abasi. AMg. 516. 
akasl. AMg. 339, 349, 516. 
akia, A. 49, 219. 
akij’anam. AMg. 592. 
akiriyaaya. AMg. 156. 
akivma. 'S. 101. 
akuvyao. AMg. 396. 
akka. M. 287. Mg 366a. 
akkanta. M. JM. 88. 
akkandakari. AMg. 405. 
akkandasi. 88. 
akkandami. S. Mg. 88. 
akkando. 'S. 275. 
akkamai. M. JM. 88. 
akkamanta. M. 481. 
akkamasi. M. 481. 
akkamamo. JM. 481. 
akkamaW. AMg. 468. 
akkba^au. A, 352, 579. 
akkbandia. M. 196. 
akkhada. JS. 318. 
akkhanti. AMg 88, 492. 
akkhanto. Dh. 88, 492. 
akkbama. E. 94. 
akkhaya. JM AMg. 80, 518. 

"X”^|JM.348. S.162. 

akkhara. Mg. 367 = akgarani. S. 463. 

akkhalu. Mg. 426. 

akkhai. AMg. 88, 279, 492. 

akkhaida. E. 196. 

akkbaum. AMg. 131, 

akkbanaa. M. 279. 

akkhaya. AMg. 173. 

akkhayam. AMg. 849, 519. 

aklihayaro. AMg. 390. 

akkhi. AMg. JM S. A. 318, 321. 

akkhitta. E. 319. 

akkhiTai. M. 319. 

akkhiviukama. AMg, 577. 

* akkhisl. 263. 
akkhihl. A. 263, 312, 879. 
akkhihim. Mg. 824. E. 381. 

* ak§i§inin. 263. 
agada. AMg. JM. 231. 
aga<^i^a. AMg. 221. 
agaigi. AMg. 131, l32. 
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agamo. AMg 173 439. 
agammmi. AMg. 379. 
aganT. AMg. 131. 
agani. AMg. 72, 173, 355. 
agamasi. Pali, 516. 
agaiu. M. AMg. JM 123, 
agaruada. 'S. 123. 
agaluya. AMg. 123. 
agahidattha. S. 376. 
agara. AMg. 142. 
agaraim. AMg. 367. 
agarmo. AMg. 405. 
agilae. AMg. 16. 

Agisamajassa. PG. 253. 

* agunaatthim. 265. 

* agunaattarim. 265. 

* agunavatthir^. 265. 

* agunavattarim. 265. 

* agunatthim. 265. 

* agunattanm. 265. 
agunehi. M. 175 = agu^aih. 
agunis. Old Hindi, 444. 
aguhanto. JM. 397. 
aggaii. M. AMg. JM. 377. 
aggao. AMg. JM. M. 69, 345, 377. 
aggacLi. 'S. 383. 

aggado. 'S. Mg. 69, 845. 
aggabliarantiu. M, 475. 
aggabhavantio. M. 475. 
aggamahislo. AMg. 439. 
®aggalaggapatibimbam . CP. 191, note 1. 
aggalesn. JM. 353. 
aggabattba. AMg. 360. 
aggi. M.276. Pkt. 377. 
aggiS. A. 146. 

aggim. Pkt. A. 72, 146, 178, 377, 379. 

aggimmi. AMg. JM. 377. 

aggimsi. AMg. 377. 

aggittboma®. PG. 10, 156, 169, 193, 308. 

aggina. A. 146, 877, 379. 

aggina. Pkt. 146, 877. 

aggino. AMg. JM. M. Mg. S. 377,379, 380, 
381. 

aggitto. M. AMg. JM. 377. 
aggimmi. Pkt. 377. S. 379. 
aggivannaitn. AMg. 171. 
aggisaranaalindaa. S. 156. 
aggissa. M. AMg. JM. 377, 379. 
aggiba. A, 377. 
aggibl A. 377. 


aggibii. A 377. 
aggibc. A. 377. 
aggibo. A. 372, 377. 

aggi. Pkt. M. AMg JM. 72, 178, 377, 379 

aggiu. M. AMg. JM. 377. 

aggio. M. AMg. JM. S. 377. 

aggina. M. AMg. JM. 377. 

aggina. M. AMg, JM. .377. 

agginam. M. AMg. JM. S. Mg 83, 377. 

aggido. JS. S. Mg 377. 

aggisu. M. AMg. JM. S. Mg. 377. 

aggisu. M. AMg. JM. 377. 

aggisum. M. AMg. JM S Mg. 377. 

aggisumto. M. AMg. JM. 377. 

aggibi. M. AMg. JM. 377. 

aggibt. M. AMg. JM. 377. 

aggibim. M. AMg JM. S. Mg. 377. 

aggibirpto. M. AMg. JM. 377. 

aggba. M. 'S. 334. 

agghaanta. M. 483. 

agghai. M. AMg. 287, 483. 

aggbaia. M AMg. 287. 

agghaijja. AMg. 483. 

aggbaiTi. M. 596. 

I aggbaum. AMg. 576. 

I aggba;fai. AMg. 486. 
agghayamana. AMg. 483. 
aggbayaba. AMg. 456, 483. 
agbatta. AMg. 281. 
aogba. Pkt. 193. 
agbgba. Pkt. 198. 
anka. M. 272. 
ankio, JM. 85. 
ankuruppatti. AMg. 160. 
ankoUapatta. M. 184. 
angam, M. 348. AMg. 353, 
anga-m-angammi. Pkt. 353. 
angaraa, B. 400. 
angaraassa. 400. 
angaraena. B. 400. 
angarao. S. 400, 
angaJ. M. 367. 
an^im. Pkt. 180. 
augaim. M. 169. Pkt, 180. 
anganazp. 348. 

angara. M. 102. 
angaraa. M. 102. 
angaraka. 102. 

angaraga. AMg. 102. 
angaraya. AMg, 102. 
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angaraanta. M. 302. 
angala. S. Mg 102, 
angaha. S. 102. 
augiajja. Pkt. 276. 
aiiglkalavedum. Mg. 573, 
anga. A. 351. 
angua. AMg, 102, 115. 
angulam. JM. 439. 
anguli. AMg. 439. 
anguliu. A. 85, 846, 387. 
anguli] jaka. AMg 252. 
angullhim. S. 387. 
angale]]aka. AMg. 252. 
angesu. M. 519. 
acakkhia. M. 202 
acarima. AMg. JM. JS. 101. 
acalam. JM. 348, 
acale. AMg. 17. 
acatl. AMg. 516. 
acittham. AMg. 390, 483. 
acittam. AMg. 348. 

accanta. M. AMg. J.M. JS. S, 163, 280, 
accambila, AMg. 137. 
accarij’a. JM, (false) 138, note 1. 
acca. M,287. AMg. 361, 
accae. AMg 861. 
accimmi. AMg. 379. 

BGcimalrmiui. AMg. 379. 

accimo, AMg. 455. 

accie, AMg. 411. 

accunha M. 163. 

accudammi. J'S. 366* 

accudamhi. JS. 36 6»* 

accusma. AMg. 163, 133. 

aocei. AMg 163, 357, 498, 

accemu. AMg. 346, 455. 

accehi. AMg. 73. 

accha. AMg. 67, 318. Mg. 290. 

acchaaia. Pkt. 138, 176. 

acohaL M. AMg. JM. A. A. 57, 480. 

acehati. A. M. 480. 

acckae. JM. 480. 

acchati. P. Pali, 57, 480, 

acchate. P. 457, 480. 

acchade. S. 467. 

acchadha. S. 26. A. 456, 480. 

acckantassa. JM. 397, 480. 

acchanti. M. 480. 

acohara.® AMg. 138, 410. 

aecharagana. AMg, 97. 


accharasam. M. 410. 

accharasa. Pkt. 328. 410. 

accharasao. Pkt. 410. 

acchara. AMg JM. S. 328, 347, 410. 

accharao. AMg. 'S. 410. 

accharakamua. S. 97, 

accharakoc^. AMg. 97. 

accharajana. S. 97. 

accharatittha. S, 97. 

acchara vavara. 97. 

accharavirahida. "S. 97. 

accharasambandha. S. 97. 

accharabxm. AMg. S. 410. 

accbaria. *M 138, 176, 301, 

accbaryja. M. AMg. 138, 176, 301. 

accbariya. JM. 138, 176, 301. 

accbaria. S. 138, 176, 301. 

accbarebim. Pkt. 376, 410. 

accbarobim. AMg. S. 410. 

accbasi. M. 480. 

acchasu. JM. 480. 

accbaba. JM. 471 , 480. 

accbabim. AMg. 456, 461. 

aocbamo. JM. 480. 

accbahi. AMg. 480. 

accbi. M. AMg. JM. S. 318, 321. 

acchinm. JM. 480. 

accbim. AMg. 879, 462, 

acchijjax. M. 480, 538. 

accbxjjejja. Pkt. 535. 

acchi^ M, 379. 

accbxjxdai. AMg. 506. 

accbindihmtj. AMg. 532. 

accbmdejja. AMg. 606. 

acchinde]]a. Pkt. 459. 

acchiya. JM. 480, 565. 

acchiyavva. JM. 570. 

aecbxyavvam. JM. 480, 

accbivadanam, Pkt, 9, 

accbibarullo. Pkt. 36, 

aechibxsx. JM. 523. 

aechi. AMg. S. (false) 57, 381. 

accbla. Pkt. 466, 480, 515. 

acchn. M. 381. 

accblxm. M. 360, 381. 

accbxnanx. 8. 881. 

acchini. AMg. M. JM. 360, 381. 

accbisn. M. AMg. 381. 

accbxsum. S. 381. 

accbibi. M. 381. 
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acchihim. S. M. 381. 
acchihimto. M. 381. 
acchihl. M. 381, 
acche. AMg. 466, 506, 516. 
acchejja. AMg. 480, 535. 
accliera. M. AMg. 138, 176, 301. 
accherae, AMg. 417. 
accheraga. AMg. 188, 176, 301. 
accheraya. AMg. JM. 138, 176, 301. 
ajadMgahidattha JS. 203. 
ajampana. JM. 296. 
ajanao AMg. 396, 398. 
ajataye. PG. 253, 280, 849, 361, 363. 
ajinae. AMg. 361. 

ajja. M. S. A. AMg 106, 143, 145, 181, 175, 
280, 284, 517, 519. 
ajjaiitta. 184. 
ajjam. M. 181. 
ajjattae. AMg. 253, 
ajjama. Pkt. 261. 
ajjama. AMg. 402. 
ajjassa. S. 95. 
ajja. M. 276, 284. 
ajjai. A. 85. 
aj]a8. A, 85. 
ajjao. AMg. 169. 
ajjadhiida. S. 392. 
ajjadhfldae. S. 392. 
a]]avi, Pkt. 172. 
ajjiyasahassla. AMg. 448. 
a]]u. A. 106. 
ajjua. S. 105. 
ajjaae. 3. 185. 
ajjuna. M. 287 . 
a]]u.‘ Pkt. 105, 111, 576. 
ajjo, AMg. S. 93, 144, 366^. 872. 
ajjhappa. AMg. 277. 
aj]liavasiya. AMg. 341, 
ajjha. Pkt. 429. 
ajjho. Pkt. 429. 
ajjhovavajjai. AMg. JM 77. 
ajjhovavajjihii. AMg. JM. 77, 527. 
ajihovavajjha. AMg. JM. 77. 
a]]hovavanna. AMg. JM. 77. 
ajjhovavanna, AMg. JM. 77, 163. 
ajhusira. AMg. 211, 596. 
aSjalim. Mg. 274. 
anjaliMin. M. 99. 
anjallo. AMg. 73. 
annadisam. Mg. 282. 


aSnali. Mg. 274. 

BiiSatisa. P. 245. 
atai. Pkt. 198. 
atfca. AMg. JM. 166, 289. 
attai. AMg. 1G6. 
attanasalao. AMg. 375. 
ateataram. AMg. 289, 175. 
afctam. AMg. 593. 
attaliasassa. Mg. 271. 
attahasassaa. Mg. 271, 
atbiya. AMg. 289. 
atbe. AMg. 166. 

abtha. AMg. JM. 15G, 290, 442. A. 166. 
abbliamsa. AMg. 74. 
abbhacattalisam. AMg. 445. 
atthanha. AMg. JM. 442. 
abthanham. AMg. JM. 442. 
atthatlsam. JM. 442, 445. 
a^thabisuttaram. AMg. 448. 
abbhattari®. JM. 446 . 
atbhattisam. JM. 445. 
abbhapaoitlia. 442. 
atbhama. AMg. JM. S. D. 103, 449. 
attUa^Se. AMg. JM. 290. 
abbhavilia. AMg. 442, 454. 
abthasatbhP. AMg. JM. 442, 446. 
abthasa^^am. AMg. 448. 
attbasahassazQ. AMg. 448. 
attbasu i 

”ssa}AMg.442,353. 

atbhahattanm. AMg, JM. 264, 442, 446. 
abtbaha. AMg. 451. 
atbbabim. AMg. 442. 

Bttba. AMg. JS. JM. 70, 290, 365, 367, 442. 
attbaa. A. 442, 
attba!. A, 442, 
atthaisa, A. 442, 445. 
atthaisao. A. (?) 442. 
attbae. AMg. JM, 290, 361. 
abtbaaaSiiri. AMg. JM. 442, 446 
atfcbarasa. AMg. JM. PG. 30, 193, 246, 303, 
850, 363, 442, 448. 
attbarasanbam. AMg, JM. 443. 
a^barasama, AMg 449. 
atbbaraba. A. 245, 442, 443. 
attbavanaam, AMg. JM. 265, 273, 442. 
attbayaya. AMg. JM. 442. 
attbavisaiviba. AMg. 451. 
abthavisam. AMg. JM. 442. A. 445, 
abtbavisa. A. 445, 
abtbayisuttarara, AMg. 448. 
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attliasattlu. A, 442. 

atthasi. A. 44C, 

atthasiim. A Mg. 446. 

atthi. AMg. JM. M. S. 308, 361, 3G4. 

atthia. M. S. 308. 

atthie. AMg. 358. 

atthim. AMg. JM. S. 379, 446* 

atchioa. Pkt. 379. 

atfehunimjae. AMg. 361. 

atfcbij'a. AMg. 308. 

atthi. AMg. 353, 379, 420. 

atthie AMg 361. 

atthina. AMg. 379. 

atthini, AMg. 381. 

atthe’ AMg. 173. 290, 357. 

atthenam. AMg. 290, 423. 

atthovautta. AMg. 341, 

atha. AMg. 442. 

atha]^a. A. 442. 

athatalisa. A, 442. 

athaisa. A, 442. 

ada. Pkt. 149. 

a^ah AMg. 561. 

adaido. tS. 886. 

adajjha, AMg. 222. 

adamane. AMg. 561. 

aduYie. AMg. JM. 886. 

adasabthim. AMg. 442. 

addha. AMg. JM. M, 279, 291, 450. 

addhama&a. JM. 291, 

addharatta. JM. 291. 

addlia®. Pkt. 70. 

addhaijja. AMg. 449, 450. 

addbai] jaim. A Mg. 450. 

addliutthaim. AMg. 450. 

a^lia. *AMg. 67, 804, 442. 

adhaalisa. A. 67, 442, 445. 

adhayala. AMg. 67, 442, 445. 

aijlhayalisam. AMg. 442. 

adhayaliauttaram. AMg. 448. 

adhaBajthim, AMg. JM. 442, 446. 

adhasatfcim. AMg 67. 

a^haisa. A. 67, 442, 445. 

adharasama. AMg. 67, 449. 

ana. AMg. 57. 

-ana. A. 579. 

8DaIi. AMg. 77. 
anaudaya. JS. 77. 
anaiidayado. JS. 365 . 
anagarasaehim. AMg. 447, 


anangain. S Mg. 185, 348. 
anacchara. S. 410. 
anattba. AMg. 290. 
ai^bthae. AMg. 361. 
anaddha. AMg. 291. 
ananuvii. AMg. 593. 
anadibara. M. 77. 
aimntakhatto. AMg. 451. 
anantage. AMg. 866®" 
a^ntaguna. AMg. 444. 
anantam. JS. 348. 
anantarakaraniam. S. 144. 
anantaba. AMg. 451. 
anantanam. AMg. 178, 465. 
a^ntahim. AMg. 376. 
anabhigaya. AMg. 172, 
anabhijamda. S. 565. 
anamiha. Pkt. 77, 
anambila, AMg. 137. 
anarasia, M. 77. 
anaramaa, Pkt. 77. 
anarikka, Pkt. 566. 
anallii^a. M. 196. 
anavadagga. AMg. 251 and note 1. 
anayayagga. AMg. JM. 251. 
anargkkhia, M. 159. 

-anah§. A. 579. 
anahiaa. M. 77. 
anabinua. S. 105, 276. 

-aDahl. A. 579. 
anahonta. M. 77. 
ai^akkbida. S. 499. 
anaiya. AMg. 70. 
aimu. AMg. 411. 
anacaskida. Mg. 499. 
a^caskide. Mg. 95. 
ana^haijjama^a. AMg. 500. 
ai^dluyamana. AMg. 500. 
anadbayamiM. AMg. 500, 662. 
ananae. AMg. 593. 
amdiya, AMg. 70. 
a^diya. AMg. 70. 
anapnccbitta. AMg. 682. 
anapuccbiya. JM. 590. 
ai^yae. AMg. 401. 
anayaram. AMg. 173. 
anarie. AMg. 357. 
anariya, AMg, 134. 
ai^riyanaip. AMg. 16. 
a^latta, AMg. 564. 
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analisa. AMg. 121. 

anasamgha, S. 267, 

anasaum. AMg. 576. 

auasayannna. AMg. 562. 

auahi. Pkt. 365. 

aniumtaa. A. 246, 251. 

aniccattana. Mg. 597. 

aniccam. AMg. 348. 

anicchantehirp. S. 897. 

amjjudha. AMg. 221. 

aaittehim. AMg. 368. 

anitblia. AMg. 156. 

amtbhabbaya. AMg. 120. 

amnhaTamana. AMg. 231, 380, 494, 473. 

aniya. AMg. 80. 

amyahivai. AMg. 80. 

amyyadamanaba. Mg. 866. 

aniruddhena. S. 94. 

aaihe. Mg. 175. 

aialya. AMg. 80. 

a^fya. AMg. 436. 

auuulalssam. B. 528. 

aaukampanieaam. AMg. 397. 

aaugacchal, AMg. 172. 

a^iigaoobijjantl, B. 538. 

aiaugaccbitta. AMg. 582. 

anugaccbidum. B. 578. 

anugaccblantl. B. 538. 

aiaugabida. B. 196. 

a^ugamie. AMg. 172. 

a^ugmhissadi. B. 534. 

ainiugejiha. B. 572. 

a^ugejjba. B. 331. 

anuggoliada. B. 512. 

aigiugeabantu. B. 512. 

aiJLUggahladu. S. 548. 

aiaucittba. B. 483. 

aiaiicittbadi, B. 483. 

anucitibarai. S, 488. 

aflucibtbida. S. 483, 565. 

aqiucittbidam. B. 519. 

a^ucittbidavva, S. 570. 

aaucittbidu^. D« 483. S. 573. 

anucittbiadx. B. 539. 

attucittbladu. S. 483, 589. 

anuci§tbissaip. Mg. 524. 

anujaiQiai. AMg. 510. 

aiaajajaau. AMg. 510. 

anuja]^. AMg. 510. 

anujanabi, B. 510, 


anujanittba. AMg. 517. 
anujlvittana. S. 597. 
anunaissarp. S. 521. 
anunij]antam. M. 397. 
annnia. Pkt. 589. 
anuniapio. Pkt. 589 . 
annniamana. B. 536, 563. 
anunemi. B. 474. 
anunesu. M. 467. 
annnbada. S. 312. 
aniutappal. AMg. 175. 
anuttanta. Pkt. 165. 
anuttaram. AMg. 411, note 2. 
anudiasain. B. 264. 
anudiabam. M. 264. 
anudiyabam. JM. 264. 
anudisao. AMg. 169, 413. 
anudisam! AMg. 68. 
anudxsim. AMg. 413. 
anunijjimi. M. 454. 
anupariyattai. AMg. 143, 289. 
annpan^ajtittanam. AMg. 583. 
aniupanvat|aiaana. AMg, 289. 
anupanaissami. AMg. 526. 
anupassij^a. AMg. 63, 590. 
anupalitta. AMg. 582. 
anupali;^a. AMg. 690. 
anupistain. Mg. 303. 
auupebae. AMg. 323, 593. 
anuppadaum. AMg. 676. 
annppavisami. Pkt. 582, note 2. 
anuppayisamitta. Pkt. 682, note 2. 
annppehanti. AMg. 323. 
anuppeba. AMg. 323. 
ajanbandbanti. M. B. 513. 
annbandbasi. S. 61 3. 
anubandhidum. B. 574. 
aanbandbissam. B. 534. 
anubbava. B. 185. 
anobbavanti. B. 476. 
anabbayanto. B. 475. 
annbbayida. B. 475, 565. 
annbbayisBam. B. 521. 
annbbayladi. B. 536. 
a^ubbaga. Pkt. 231, note 4. 
annbbudarando. B. 569. 
anuinaggagamino. Mg. 405. 
anumapne. B. 457. 
anninaribii. M. 522, 
apioiattaa. A. 876. 
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aaaraa. M. 164, 186, 
anuraasuaa. Mg. 367. 
anurao, M. 85, 92, 
anu-r-iigayain. AMg. 353. 
aq,ulaggissain. Mg. 527. 
anulatta. Mg. 256. 
anulimpittae. AMg. 578. 
annlimpitta. AMg. 582 
anullo. Pkt. (m MS ) 595. 

aanmaranamaadanacindlia. M. 184. 
anuvakka. E. 74. 
anuyatthaveti. PG. 153, 184, 189, 193, 199, 
309, 551. 

anuyattanta Pkt. 165, 

anuyitiya. AMg. 593. 

anuYii. AMg. 593, 

aauyii. AMg. 593. , 

anuTiti. AMg. 693. 

anuviyi. AMg. 593. 

aaiiyiyi. AMg. §93. 

anuYuhai. AMg. 76. 

anuYvasa. AMg. 196. 

aausalia. Mg. 690. 

anusaincarai. AMg. 169. 

anasaindliidam, S. 576. 

anasamdliedlia, S. 500. 

anusamdhemi. S. 500. 

amisaranad. AMg. 341. 

anuBaiamlia, S. 477, 

anasaiij^anti. M. 537. 

aausanssam. 3. 522. 

anusareinha, Dh. 25. 

anusaleinha Dh. 25. 470, 472, 477. 

anasasammi. AMg, 499, note 1. 

annsasammi. AMg. 499. 

aausasanti. AMg. 172, 499. 

annsasanto. AMg 397. 

anusasium, AMg 576, 

auusasie. AMg, 178. 

anusOe. B. 375. 

anusedhi. AMg. 66, 304. 

anukaral. A. 477. 

anukarahi. A. 456, 477, 

anuliavai. M. 475. 

anuhayanti. S. 475. 

anuliavladu. S. 536. 

amiliuviadi. S. 536. 

annhiia, M. 476. 

anuhiiahi. M. 365. 

annhonti. B. 475. 


anuhonti. AMg. 73, 560. 

anea. M. S. 164, 435. 

aneaso. S. 435, 451. 

anega. AMg. JM. 160, 435, 451. 

anegaattama, AMg. 160. 

anegaso. AMg. 435, 451, 

aiena. AMg. JM. S. Mg. 353, 430. 

anenam. AMg. 430. 

aneya. JM. 435 . 

aneyauya. AMg. 60. 

anelisa. AMg. 121, 244, 245. 

anelisam. AMg. 173, 175, 

anouya. AMg. 77, 157. 

anoma. AMg 154. 

anovamliiya. AMg. 77. 

anovama. AMg. JB. 77. 

anovamam. JB. 348. 

anovasamkhe. AMg. 77. 

anoYahanaga. AMg. 77, 141, 354, 

anohina. M. 120. 

anna. M. B. Mg, 282, 402. 

annaiitthiya. AMg, 58. 

annam. M. 14, 144. 

a^naggamantala. Mg. 156. 

annanna. M. 130, 353. 

annatta. Dh. 298. \ 

annatto. Pkt. 197. 

annattha, Pkt. 293. 

annado. B. Mg. D. 69, 

annadha. JB. 113. 

anna-m-anna. AMg. 353. 

anna-m-annae. AMg. 353. 

anna-m-annanam, AMg. 353. 

anna-m-annehim, JM. 353. 

annassa, M. 356. 

annassim. B. 433. 

annaha. M. 113. 

annaha. M. JM. 113. 

aianahiaattana. B. 597. 

annaht A. 371, 433, 

annaim. B. 498, 

annaisa. A. 245. 

annanam. M. B. 438. 

annani, AMg. 367. 

annarisa. B. 245. 

annasim. AMg. JM. 108, 433. 

annua. M. 105. 

annn^na. M. B, (false) 84. JM. 130. 
anne. JB. B. 433. 
a^neuti. M. 493. 
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aanesadi. Mg. 163. 

annesanti. Mg. 456. 

annesamha. Mg. 470. 

aunesasma. Mg. 470, note 4. 

annesai. M. 163. 

annesaiia. M. JM 300. 

ajineaanattham. JM. 173. 

amiesana. S. 300. 

an^esaiita JM. S. A. 163. 

anaesaiidie. S. 275. 

annesim. AMg. JM. 108, 433. 

annesidavva. S. 300. 

anneaiadi. S. 300 

anno. Pkt. 14S, 197. M. 356. 

annonna. M. AMg. JM. S. 84, 130, 363. 

annonnapparudhapSmmanam. M. 402. 

aniai. Pkt. 312, 512. 

anhaga. AMg. 231. 

anhaya. AMg. 231. 

anhai. AMg. 312, 512. 

anhana, AMg. 31.3, 

anhanaya, AMg. 8] 3. 

atanmsu. AMg. 616. 

atara-ni-aponslyamsi. AMg. 353. 

atarisa. AMg. 245. 

ate:iaa. AMg. 307. 

atta. Mg. 293. Pali, 214. AMg. JM. 277. 

attao. AMg. 401. 

attagado. S. 150. 

attanaam. S Mg 277. 

attanaassa. Mg. 401. 

attanakeraka. 'S. 401. 

attanakelaka. Mg. 401. 

attanakelakeliim. Mg, 368. 

attano. M. S. Mg. 277, 324, 401. 

attabhavam. Pkt. 293. 

attamapa. Pkt. 165. 

attaya. AMg. 277, 

attaya. AMg. 277, 

atia. S. Mg. M. 375, 401. 

attaimam. S. Mg. 401. 

attanam, AMg. 349, note 1, 401. 

attanayam. JM. 401, 

attano. Pkt, 401. 

atti, “B. 289. 

atteya. Pkt. 10, 83. 

atiha, AMg. JM. M. Mg. S. 175, 288, 290 
and note 2, 307, 334. 
attbam. B. Mg. 361, 
attbaggba, Pkt. 88, ‘333. 


atthabbavam. S. 293, 396. 
attbabbavada. S. 896. 
attbabbarado S. 293, 396. 
atthabhodi. S. 293. 
atthamai. Pkt. 558. 
atfchamana M. A. 149, 558. 
attharaia. Pkt. 558. 
atthamie. AMg 173. 
atthalii, AMg. 456, note 3. 
attba. S. JB 203, 376. 
attbaai. M. 558. 
attbaanti. M 558. 
attbae. JM. 361. 
attbapaotlha. S. 442. 
attliaba. AMg. 88, 333 
atthaba-m-ataia. AMg. 353. 
attbi. M. JM. AMg. B. J'S. 7, 45 note 3, 94, 
145, 169, 173, 307, 341, 417, 427, 498, 5J6. 
atthihim. AMg. 456, note 3. 
atthgbT. A. 128,180. 

%tsyati. 480. 
atba. PG. 189. 

I adakkbine. AMg 17. 
adakkbu, AMg 516 and note 4. 
adattbu. AMg. 516, 577. 
adattbum. AMg. 465, 576. 
admjjaa. S. M. 57, 163. 
adikasa^mm. Db. 25. 
adikilammida. B. 136. 
adikilissadi. S. 63, 136. 
adikfcanta-kusuma-samae. B. 367®. 
adikkamadi. Mg. 481. 
adifckamasi. B. 481. 
adikkamia. S. 590. 
adijuuecbida. S. 555. 
adittbasnjjapaa. S 376. 
adidbi. S 203. 
adindiyatta. JB. 156. 
adibalittba, S. 414. 
adibbisana. B. 2 13. 
adimutta. B 246. 
adimettain. B. 109. 
adimottaa. B. 246. 
adiyuuscida. Mg. 555. 
adiTabidarando. S. 569. 
adivahSmha. B. 470. 
adisajjhasena, Pkt. 299. 
adisaddliasena. Pkt. 299. 
adisayam. JB. 348. 
adissamana. AMg. 541. 
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aJInaiiianaso. AMg. 400. 
adiharauso. M. 411 
adu. AMg. IS.’I. 2U4. 
adugapasFiyruu. AMg 3C7. 
adugiieclnya. AMg. 215, 555. 
aduva AMg. 516. 

adds. 51. AMg. J5I. S. Ill, 270, 294. 
addaipsaua. S 19t>. 
addaktlm AMg. 105, 516. 
addakklin AMg. 516. 
addla. 51. 106, 554. 
addao. A51g. 436. 

addaga. A5Ig. J5I. 196 and note 2, 554. 
addagasajaig) J5I. A51g 182, S67, 
addaya. A51g. JM. 196, 554. 
addittha. 51. 196. 
addh’. AMg. 402. 

addha. 51. A51g. JM. S. 5Ig. A. A. 288, 
450. 

addhaaddha. A. 156. 
addham. AMg. 402. 
addhalii. Pkt, 454. 
addhachatthaiiii. A5Ig. 450. 
addliachattlieMin. AMg. 450. 
addhatthama, AMg. 450. 
addhanavama. AMg. 450. 
addkapancamaiip. AMg. 450. 
addliapadivanne. AMg. 366“. 
Addhamagaha. AMg. 16. 
addhamasa. JM 291. 
addhakkkliam. JM 519. 
addha A5Ig. 172. 
addha. A 100, 358, 402. 
addhanapadivanna, A5Ig. 402. 
addhanngaccliai A5Ig. 172. 
addhane. AMg. 402. 
addhano. Pkt. 402. 
addhika, PG. 193, 363, 439. 
addhula. A. 158 

addhuttha. AMg. 5Ig. 290, 449, 450. 
adha. ’ D. Mg. P. S 184, 190, 519. 
adham. A5lg. 345. 
adhaminahhiruno. S 379. 
adliiadara. B. 414. 
adhikate. PG. 49, 219, 
adhikate]o. JS 409. 
adhinna. A. 91. 
adhologa. AMg. 345. 
anamatagga. Pali, 251. 
anala. AMg. 224. 


anljao. A5Ig. 830. 

anila. A51g. 224 

anugamimhi Lena Dialect, Nasik, 

anujjuya. AMg 57. 

anuppiya. Pali, 111. 

anuvatthaveti. Pkt 10. 

*• anusasami. A5Ig. 454, note 1. 
aneka PG. 224. 435. 
anekapa. P. 190, 
anta. M 272,343. 
antaip. A5Ig. 342. 
antakadfi. AMg. 92. 
antakaro. AMg. 173 
antakkarana 'S 329, 343. 
antaggaa, Pkt. 343. 
antappaa. Pkt. 829, 343. 
antapuriyamsi. A5Ig, 344. 
antabhamara. AMg. 343. 
antaranaio, AMg. 438. 
antaradiva. AMg 178. 
antarappa. Pkt. 348. 
antarayaleha AMg. 343. 
autaria. M. 343. 
antarikkha. B. 257. 
antanda. B. 843. 
antariya. AMg. JM. 843. 
antare. B. JM. 173, 276. 
antarena. AMg 178. 
antalam. Mg. 341. 
antahk^a. A5Ig. 257. 
antayiraso. M. 92. 
antahi, A. 264, 366“, 
anta. Pkt. 343. 
antao. AMg. 342. 
antavei. Pkt. 343. 
antie. AMg. 173, 175. 
antima. Pkt, 101, note 1. 
antiyam. AMg. 517. 
antean. Plct. 844. 
anteuia. M. AMg. JM. B. 344. 
anteuraa. M. 344. 
anteuraitthi. B. 160. 
antenna. S. 344. 
auteuriya. AMg. JM. 344. 
antena. AMg. 342. 
anto! M. AMg. 342, 343, 344. 
antoanteura. AMg. 343, 344. 
antoantepnriya. AMg. 344. 
antonvarim. M. 348. 
aatojala, AMg. 343. 
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antojjhusira. AMg. 211, 843. 
antoduttha. AMg. 843. 
antomkkhanta. JM. 843. 
antomasa. AMg. 843. 
antomuha. M. 843. 
automnhutta. AMg. JM. 348. 
antomuhuttiya. AMg. 843. 
antomubuttilna. AMg. 843. 
antovarim. M. 343. 
antovasa. M. 230, 343. 
antovlsambha. Pkt. 843. 
antosalla. AMg. 343. 
aiitosala. AMg. 843. 
antosalahimto. AMg. 376. 
antoamduria. M. 343. 
antokimto. AMg 342, 365. 
antohutta, M. 343. 
antradi. A. 268, 359. 
andarena. S 275. 
andeura. S. 275. 
andolae. M. 457. 
andolira. M. 596. 
andohrl. M. 596. 
andhaara. M. E. 167. 
andhaala. Mg. 167. 
andhaalapulida. Mg. 256. 
andhaalapulidae. Mg. 875, 
Andhagavanlii. AMg. 49- 
Andhagavanbino. AMg. 879. 
Andkagava^issa. AMg. 879. 
andhandbu. Pkfc. 269. 
andhayaia. JM. AMg. 167. 
andhayariya. JM. 167. 
andhala. AMg. 595. 
andhalla. AMg, 595. 
andhara. M. A 167, 
andharaa. A, 167. 
andhari. A. 366». 
andharia M. 167. 
andhariya. JM. 167. 
andhillaga. AMg. 595. 
anna. AMg. JM. 282. M. S. 
annam. AMg. JM. 350, 46o, » 
annanna, J M. 180, 353. 
anna-m-anna, AMg, 353, 593. 
annammi. JM. 432. 
annayaram. AMg. 426. 
annayaiam, AMg. 68. 
anna;farIo. AMg. 483. 
annayare. AMg. 433. 


(?) 225. 
>19. 


annaya. JM. 519. 
annaha. AMg. 170. 
annayaiincha. AMg. 160. 
annarisa. JM. 245. 

anne. PG. JM. AMg. 143, 173, 224, 433, 465. 

annesim. AMg. JM. 433. 

anneal. AMg. 516. 

anno. AMg 175. 

apaccanivvisesani. S. 867. 

apadicchira. Pkt. 696. 

apadinna. AMg. 17, 220. 

apadivajjamana. S. 568. 

apadisunamana. AMg. 503, 

apaduppanna. JM. 163, 

apandide. S. 375. 

apattiantena, JM. 487. 

aparikkbada. B. 318. 

apanggahamina. AMg. 562. 

aparinnae. AMg. 593 and note 4, 

aparinnaya. AMg. 593, note 4. 

apanya^itta. AMg. 582. 

apaliuncamaaa. AMg. 257. 

apascammi. Mg. 36Ca-, 

apasu. AMg. 380. 

apabutta. M. 184. 

apavanti. M. 560, 

api. PG. 148, 169, 189. 

apiittba. AMg. 517. 

apivittha. AMg. 517, 

apnttba. AMg. 311. 

apnttbaya. AMg. 311. 

aputtbe. AMg. 17. 

aputtbo. AMg. 17. 

apnnabbhava. JB, 343. 

apunaravattaga. AMg. 343, 

apnnaravatti. AMg. 343. 

apuuaratta. AMg. 337 , 343. 

apnnagama. AMg. 343. 

apunagamanaa. M. 343, 361. 

apmma. AMg. 602. 

apuramanammi. M. 366®. 

aporisiya. AMg. 61®, 124, 353. 

apcbar. Old Hindi, 328. 

apcbara. Sindbi, 328. 

app. AMg. 143. 

appa. M. A. AMg. JM. JB. B, Mg. 277, 296, 
343, 401. 
appaS. A. 401. 
appall daya, AMg. 157, 
appam. AMg. 401. 
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appaga. AMg. J'S. 202. 

apinam. JM. 348. 

appajja. Pkt, 276. 

appie. A. SG6\ 

appadibaddha. JB. 218. 
appana. M. 92. 
appanaam. Pkt. 401. 
appanala. Pkt. 401. 
appanau. A. 401. 
appana. M. AMg JM B. 401. 

appieliim. AMg 368. 
appinai. AMg. JM- 103, 557. 
appiniimi. AMg. 557. 
appij'a. AMg. 156. 
appij'akarana. AMg. 341. 
appu. A. 34, note 4. 

appama. Pkt. 401. 

appulla Pkt 595. 

appanem. A. 401. 

appe. AMg. Pkt. ('>) 401. 

appanena. M. 401. __ 

appano. Mg. PG". M. AMg. JM. JS. D. A. 16, 

appei. M. 104. 
appekacce. Pali, 174, 279, 

224, 277 note 1, 324, 401, 465. 

appegaiya. AMg. 174, 279. 

appanu. A. 401. 

appege. AMg. 174, 279, 350, 361. 

appannu. Pkt. 276. 

appena. AMg. 401. 

appataio. AMg 414 and note 1. 

appenarp. AMg, 401. 

appatiLata. PG, 189, 287. 

appesu. Pkt 401. 

appattamamsanau. M. 876. 

appehi. Pkt. 401. 

appattluy’apattkiya. AMg. 71. 

appo. Pkt. 401. 

appanachandau. A. 401. 

apposa. AMg. 154. 

appappano. AMg. JM. 16, 401. 

appbalia. M. 311. 

appayam. JM. 401, 

appkundai. Pkt. 635. 

appayaro. AMg. 414, 

appkodana. M. 311. 

appavaso. M 143. 

aphasuya. AMg. 208. 

appalio. A. 401. 

abamjha. AMg. 269. 

appa. M. AMg, JM. JS. 94, 401. 

abambhacanpo. AMg, 405, 515. 

appau. Pkt. 401. 

abamhanna. Mg. 282. 

appao, Pkt, 401. 

abala. S. 94. 

appamaain. S. Mg. (false) 401, 

abalana. M 519. 

appanaassa. M. 401. 

abakirilla. M. 595. 

appaaam. M. AMg. JM. jS. Dk. 401, 461, 

abii3jha. AMg 299. 

593. 

abbamkapna. S. 282, 287. 

appanarakkh!. AMg, 401. 

abbavi. AMg. 175, 452, 515. 

appanabamam. JS. 401. 

abbuddkasiri Pkt. 196. 

appanasaa. JM. 401. 

abbkanga. AMg 234. 

appana. AMg. 401. 

abbhaiigana. AMg. JM. 234. 

appane. M, 401. 

abbhangavei. AMg. 234. 

appanenam. AMg. 401, 

abbkangium. JM. 234. 

appano. M, JM. 401. 

abbhaiigijjaba. JM. 234. 

appasumto. Pkt. 401. 

abbbangida. Mg. 234. 

appahai. M. 286. 

abbbaiigiya. AMg. JM. 234. 

appahattu. AMg. 577. 

abbbangei. AMg. 234. 

appahi. Pkt. 401. 

abbbangejja. AMg. 234. 

appahia. M. 286. 

abbbangetta. AMg. 234. 

appahirnto. Pkt 401. 

abbbanujapissadi. S. 534, 

appaliijjai. M 28 G. 

abbkapunnMa. S. 565. 

appahei. M. 286. 

abbhatbbenaba. M. 470. 

appaheiiin. M. 286. 

abbbantaia. M *279. 

appahenta. M. 28G. 

akbhara. Pkt. 328, note 3. 

appia." M. 104, 287. 

abbbaikkba!. AMg. 492. 
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abbhaikkliauti AMg 492. 

abluvaddbittba. AMg. 517. 

abbhaikklio]]a. AMg. 492. 

abbivayamlne AMg 17. 

abbhagaa. M 3 63. 

abhi&amtbmiamana. A!Mg. 404. 

abbliingavei. AMg. 234. 

abbisamecca. AMg. 349, 587. 

abbhiiigiya. AMg. JM. 234. 

abbiaiccamaui. AMg. 542, 503. 

abbhiutara. AMg. lul. 

ablii&incavittae, AMg 578. 

abbhintaiao. AMg 3GG‘‘ 

abhihattu, AMg 677. 

abbbutthanti. AMg. 309, 483. 

abbihada- AMg. 219. 

abbhutthitta. AMg 582. 

abbihaual. AMg. 499 

abbhuttbei AMg. 483. 

abhii AMg. 70. 

abbhuvagacchavia. JM 552. 

abbujissa. S 335. 

abbbiuvagacchaviya. JM. 1G3. 

abhu. AMg. 330, 516 

abbhuvagaya. JM. 163. 

abbet. Ved. 46G. 

abbhuvavanna S. Mg 1G3, 279. 

abliocca. Pkt. 5S7 

abblie AMg. 466, 506, 516. 

abbocoa. Pkt. 587. 

abbliovagamiya. AMg. 77. 

abbbbatbthana. Pkt. 193 

* abhaislt 516 

abhbbunnaya. Pkt. 193 

abhananta. JM. 92. 

abbbbugae. Pkt 193 

abkattbcmi. PG. 103. 490. 

amaimaya. AMg. 73, 398. 

aobhaothana. Pkt. 193. 

amacca Mg. 824. 

abhavimsu. AMg. 516. 

amacce. PG. 83, 169, 363. 

* abhavi§it. 51 6. 

amanakkha. AMg. 306 

abhikaiikha. AMg. 590. 

amauama AMg. 248. 

abhikaiikhissa. AMg, 405. 

amanamehim. AMg. 868. 

abhikkhanam. AMg. 132. 

amauumiebim, AMg. 368. 

ablnginhai. AMg. 512. 

amattunna. AMg. 276. 

abhiginliitta. AMg. 582. 

amadam. S. 94, 185. 

abbiggabo. JM. 175. 

amamayamana. AMg. 568. 

abbijaSjiya. AMg. 591. 

amamayami^a. AMg. 562. 

abbija!i]iyaiiam. AMg, 592. , 

amarattana. M. 597. 

abbmigi]]ba. AMg. 331, 591. 

amarayai. AMg 558. 

abhinivvuda. AMg 219. 

amarisa. M. 135. 

abbitappauiana. AMg. 175. 

amaanta. M. 487. 

abbitava. AMg. 175. 

amailla. AMg. 595. 

abbittbunaiiti . AMg. 494, 

amamma, AMg. 602. 

abbittbunaTiiana. AMg. 494. 

amayissa. AMg 405. 

abbiduggain. ] 

amavaaa. AMg 81. 

«a. [ AMg. 175. 

arailaya, AMg. 568 

“e.i 

ami. M. 432. 

abbiddavam. AMg. 396. 

amum. A. S. 432. 

abbiddua. AMg 175. 

amugammi. AMg 432. 

abbuiikkbamantatniQi. AMg. 379, 

amuge. AMg. 432. 

abbinikkbamantainmi. AMg 397, 

amugo. JM. 432. 

abbinivatuttanam. AMg. 583. 

amuna. M. 432. 

abbimvYuda. AMg. 219. 

amuni. AMg, 380. 

abbinnayadamsane. AMg. 175. 

amuno. Pkt. 432. 

abbibbaviadi. S. 536. 

amammi, Pkt. 432. 

abbibbase. AMg. 166. 

aniuBsa. Pkt 432. 

abhimamn, P. 282. 

amu, Pkt. 432. 

abbirujjba AMg 331,350,590. 

1 amuim. S, 404. Pkt. 432. 
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amfiii*. Pkt. 432. 

amuo. Pkfc. 432. 

amrma. Pkt 432. 

amuni. Pkt. 43*2 

amfilalahuehi. M. 3G8 

amQsii. Pkt 432 

amnsumto. Pkt. 432. 

amuhi. Pkt. 432. 

amuhimto. Pkt. 432. 

amolla* M. 127. 

ampha. P. 415, 419. 

amba. M. AMg. JM. 295 375. 

ambakhujjaya. AMg. 20G. 

ambaga AMg. 295. 

ambana. A. 295. 

ambamasi. Pkt 36. 

ambasam!. Pkt. 36. 

ambadaga. AMg. 295, 

ambikamadukehim. Mg 376- 

ambira. Pkt. 137, 295. 

ambda. AMg. JM. 137, 295, 

ambiliya. Pkt 137. 

ambile. AMg. 170, 

ambutto. M. 379. 

ammalao. AMg. 366*’. 

amm ayao. AMg. 366**, 372. 

ammapiisamaaa AMg. 55. 

aramapiiaani. AMg*. 58, 391, 

ammapiihira. AMg. JM. 391. 

arQD:]apian.(>. AMg. 391. 

ammapiusantie. AMg. 55. 

ammapiusussusaga AMg. 55, 

ammapiussa. AMg. 391. 

ammapiunam. AMg. 58, 391. 

ammapiuhim. AMg. 391. 

ammapiyaram. AMg 391. 

ammapiyaTassa. JM 391. 

amiaapiyare. AMg. 391. 

ammapiyaro. AMg. JM, 357, 391, 

ammi. A. JM. 375, 415, 417, 498. 

amnile- A. 375. 

ammo. AMg. JM. 366b, 375. 

amba. ML JM. S. (false) 415, 419. 

amhai. A. M. 415, 419. 

amhaim. A. 359. 

amliam. M. AMg. JM. PGr. 169, 173, 415, 419. 

amhakera. S. 176. 

amhatto. Pkt. 41 5. 

ambattba. Pkt, 416. 

ambadeslya. Mg. 92, 314. 


arahapesanappayutte. PG. 287. 
ambammi. Pkt. 415, 416. 
amha&amina S. 95. 
amhasu- Pkt. 415. 
amhassiin. Pkt 416. 
amhaha. A. 415, 419. 
amhahim. Pkt. 416. 
amhaa. Pkt. 416. 
amhaa. Pkt. 416. 
amhai. Pkt. 416. 
amhae Pkt. 416. 

amhauam. 1 pj-t. 314^ 415. M. JM. S 349, 
J 419. 
amhatisa. P. 245. 
ambara. Pkt. 434. 
amhaiiba. M. JM. 3. 30, 245, 313, 
amhai 1ST. S. 245. 
ambalisa. Mg 314. 
amhasu. A. 415, 419. 
amhasumto. Pkt. 416. 
amhaha. M. 264, 415, 419. 
amhahim. Pkt. 415. 
amhahim to. Pkt. 415. 
amhi. JM. 415. Pkt. 417, 418, 498 
amhe. PG. M. AMg. JM. S, Mg. A. P. 6, 
143, 169, 313, 314, 359, 360, 415, 416, 419, 
428, 515 and note 8. 
amhesu. S. 415, 419. 
amhesumto. Pkt. 415. 
amhehl. A. 128, 519, 
amhehl. A. 415, 419. 
amhehl. M. PG. 143, 419. 
amhehun. M. AMg. JM. S. 415, 419. 
amhehimto. JM. 415, 419. 
amho. Pkt. 415, 

ayam. AMg. JM. Mg. 348, 349, 366, 358, 
429, 430. 

ayamsi. AMg 124, 429. 
ayakotthao. AMg. 92. 
ayada. Pkt. 231. 
ayane AMg. 411. 

*ayattiya. 153. 
ayam. AMg. 429 
ayameyaruvam. AMg. 429 
ayameyaruvassa. AMg. 429, 
ayameyaruvamsi. AMg. 429. 
ayampira. AMg. 296, 596. 

Ayampula. AMg. 93. 
ayasi. AMg. 166. 
ayasi. AMg. 244. 
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ayanamana. AMg. 516. 

ayaruvenam. AMg. 430. 

ayya. Mg. 280, 284, 366, 

ayyautta. S. 284. 

ayyapulisa. Mg. 184. 

ayyua. Mg. 105. 

ayyuna. Mg. 287, 

arairaio. AMg. 386. 

arai. M. 204 

araivilasa. M. 70. 

arattha. PG. 193. 

aranl. AMg. 429. 

aranna. M. AMg. JM. A, 142, 

aralia. AMg. 140. 

araham. JM. 396. 

araliatba. M. JM. 142. 

arahanta. AMg. JS. 140. 

arahantamsi. AMg 397. 

aralianta'. AMg. 397. 

aiahantanam. JM. AMg 140,. 397. 

arahaute. AMg. JS. 397. 

arahanteua. JS. 397. 

arahantehim. .AMg. 397, 

araba. AMg. 398. 

ariUba. Pah, 142. 

arifethanemi. AMg. JM. 142, 

arina, S. 56. 

arisilla. AMg. 595. 

ariha. S. 140'. 

anhai. AMg. JM. M. Mg. 131, 140. 

anliai. AMg. 131. 

anhadi. S. 94, 140. 

anhanta. AMg. JS. (text) 140, 

arihantaiiam. JM. JS. 140-, 397, 

auha AMg. S. 16, 140, 398. 

aiihami. S, (false) 98. 

aruna]]haya, AMg. 299, 

aruha. JM. 140. 

aruhadi. S. (false) 140, 

aruhanta. Pfct. 140. 

aruvl. AMg. 406 

are. A. S. 25, 71, 338. 

alamkaria. S. f81. 

alamkariadi. S. 547. 

alamkarenti. S. 509. 

alamkarasamjoa. S. 438. 

alamkida. S. 96 

alaiigha^Ia. S. 96. 

Alacapura. Pkt. 364. 
alajjira. M. 696. 


aladdhapnwo. AMg 17. 
aladdbuyam. AMg. 677, 598. 
alaskiyyamana. Mg. 252, 324. 
alasattana. M. 597. 
alasaai. M. 658. 
alasaanti. M. 558. 
alasl. S. 244. 
alahantiahe. A. 375. 
alau. AMg. M. 141, 186, 201. 
alauya. AMg. 141, 201. 
alavu. S. 141, 201. 
alabi, M. AMg. JM. 365. 
aha. M. 80. 
aliattana. S. 80. 
aliya. AMg JM 80. 
alihadi. Mg. 140. 
alibanta. Mg. 140, 397. 
ahhantara. Mg. 397. 
alihantassa. Mg. 397. 
alihantanam. Mg. 397. 
alia. S. Mg, 80. 
aliya. JM. 80. 

ale. P. T)h. 23 note 2, 25, 256. 
alona. PG. JM. 154,. 
aloniya. JM. 154. 
alolo. AMg. 86. 
alia. M. AMg. Ill, 294. 
alliai. M. 170, 196, 197, 474, 482. 
alliyaii. JM. 196, 474. 
alliyavei. AMg. 482, 551. 
alliTai. Pkt. 196, 485. 
allina. M. JM. 196. 
alhada Pkt. 330. 
avaainsa. M. 142, 164. 
avaamsaanti M. 142, 490. 
avaakkliai. M. 499. 
avaacehai. M. 326, 499. 
avaajjhai. Pkt. 32 G. 
avaasa. M. S 230. 
avalanmmi. S. 502. 
avaunjiuna. AMg. 607 
avarajba. AMg. (text) 269. 
avakkamai AMg. 142, 481 
avakkaraadi. Mg S. D, 142, 481. 
avakkamanti. AMg 481 
avakkamamha. Mg. 470, 481. 
avakkamaroa. Mg. 470. 
avakkaoiitta. AMg. 582. 
avakkamejja. AMg 481. 
avakkhai. M. 499. 
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avalclihaudii. Pkt. 305. 

avagaecliidaT\ a. 570. 

avagaecinadi. 'S. 5DS 

a\agasa JM. 230. 

avaga^iya. AMg. 230. 

avagijjlnja. AMg. 501. 

aTacijjauti A3Ig 530 

a'vaciuaTiiba. 502, 

a’vacmumo, i3. 502 

avacmissam, S. 531 . 

avacinedum. S. 502, 572. 

avacinomi. S. .502 

avai]haa M. 123, 177. 

avajjhao. A. 28 

aA-aoLa. Mg 276. 

avatla. PIct 231. 

avadakliia. Pkt 36. 

ava<idha. AMg. 201, 

ava-lhrlba. Pkt 1«3. 

aAanalssarn. 5*21. 

avania. S 590. 

avanida. S Mg. 81. 

a>ancdha. B. 471. 

avaneira. B. 474. 

aTanesti, M. 467. B. 474. 

avatirya. Pkt. 589. 

avattlia. Pkt. 307. 

avatthavidum. B. 573. 

avattlude. Mg. 310. 

avadagga, Pkt. 251, note 1. 

atadara. Pkt. (?) 154. 

avadailadu. B 543. 

avadhnma. B. 503, 591. 

avandima, AMg. 602. 

avabnjjhase, AMg 457. 

avamukka. M 566 

aTamamdamddhanakamua. S. 37 6. 

avayakkhai. AMg. 499. 

avayagga. Pkt. 251, note 1. 

avayya. Mg. 280. 

avayyaindada. Mg. 275, 284. 

aYara]]bai, AMg- 175. 

avarammuba. B. 269. 

avarauba. M. AMg. JM. JB. B. 330. 

avaraddba. S. 96. 

Avaravideha. AMg. 156. 
avarassim. B. 433. 
avaiaisa. A. 245, 
avaratiam. S. 433. 
avarahe. M. 173. 


I avanm. M 123, 14S, 177, 181, "13. 
a\aiikka. Pkt. 566. 
ar.-wikkliada. B, 318. 
aAaiilla M 123, 595. 
avaioppaia, M. A. 195. oil, 347 
aA’aiohajuvaio JM. 387, 
avalambedi. Pkt. 349. 
avalambassa S. 467. 
avalambijjantara. M. 397. 
avalamb li. M 696 
aAalainbedi. Pkt 349 
aAalambina. M. 405. 
avaLanibaleravaiiabattlia. B. ICl. 
a\aldba. Mg 366. 
a\ale Mg. 367^. 

Avaloida. B 37 C. 
avallava, Pkt. 196. 
civavakkala. M. 62. 
ara&aloA’asappauia. Mg. 94, 229 
aA'asakke3]a. AMg. 302. 
avasappanti. AMg. 173. 
aA'asdna. JM. 156. 
aya&aiie. JM. 3C6a. 
avasaiia. M. 184. 
avassarp. JM. B. 315. 
avaba * M. 123, 212. 
avabatfu. AMg. 577. 
aA'ahada. AMg. 219. 
aA’ahatthiasabbbavebi M. 368. 
avabattbiuna. M. 586. 
ayahada B. 219. 
avabaradi. B. 477. 
aA'abaiiadi. B. 537. 
ayahariadAi. B. 537. 
ayahaiiasi. S. 537. 
avahaiiami. S. 537. 
avahaiujja. Pkt. 459. 
avaliMad. AMg. 341. 
avaliido. B. 85. 
avabina. B. 120. 
avabuauti. AMg. 537. 
avabiraniana. AMg. 537. 
avaho. M. 123. 
avahoasa. M. 123, 177. 
avaboasam. M. 212, 
avahovasa. M. 123, 177. 
ayabovaaam. M. 212. 
a^YAida, *B. 219. 

ayi AMg. JM M. S. 68, 143, 341, 342,343, 
349 and note 1, 427. 
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avianham. M. 589. 

asinaitta. AMg 133. 

avijanao. AMg. (text) 398. 

asinana. AMg. 133. 

(a)vij]apunsa. AMg. 175, 357. 

asinad AMg. 341. 

avimdda. M. 169. 

asmiddha. AMg 15G. 

avmida. S. 81. 

asimmi. M. 379. 

avinnada. S. 565. 

asiya. AMg. 464. 

aviiaham. AMg. 114, 349. | 

asilittha. AMg JM. 136. 

avida. Pkt. 22 . ' 

asihbant, A vesta, 319. 

avidhiiaitta AMg. 582. 

asi. M. AMg. 72. 

aviyaaao AMg 39 G. 

asii° JM. 446, 

avckkhai. JM. 159. 

asiim. AMg. 446, 

avt'kkhadi. S. 159. 

asiima. AMg. (?) 449. 

avekkhi. M. 84. 

asn. JM. 446. 

avvattabhasino. S. 26, 405. 

asuimaya. JB. 70. 

asi. Avesta, 318. 

asuddhamanassa M. 409. 

as!. Mg. 72. 

asubha. AMg. 156. 

a^calia. Mg. 138, 176, 301. 

asuraknmaraitthio. AMg. 160. 

asta. Mg. 290. 

asurakumararanno. AJVIg. 400. 

asai. M. 96, 387. 

asuraraya. AMg 400. 

asaim. AMg. 181. 

asuraranno. AMg. 400. 

asaittana. M. 597. 

asuraraya. AMg. 71 

asaih!. A. 387. 

asuimda. AMg 71. 

asa!. M 560. 

asuioiatthi. M. 347. 

asarn. AMg. 398. 

asusamrakkhanaa. B. 361. 

asamthada. AMg. 219. 

asuhammi. M. JB. 21, 366®. 

asamvuda. AMg. 219. 

Asun^a. AMg. 184. 

asakka. Fkt. 302. 

asesa. M. 227. 

asakkaya. AMg. JM. 76, 306. 

aso. AMg 432. 

asamkilitfha. AMg 13G. 

asoaviasaittaa. B. 600. 

asamkhSjjaha. AMg. 451. 

asoga. AMg. JM. 202, 

asanganam. JB. 350. 

Asogasuino. JM- 383. 

asaccamosa. AMg. 78. 

Asogasiri, JM 383. 

asannihimto AMg. 405. 

asogo. AMg 131. 

asaddahanta. JM. 333. 

asoyatta. JM. 597. 

asaddahanto. JM, 500. 

astam. Mg 310. 

asaddahamaiia. AMg. 333. 

astavadi. Mg. 290. 

asaddahamane. AMg. 561. 

aslaaastide Mg, 310. 

asaddahanta. AMg. 333. 

asti. Mg. 498. 

asaatam. M. B. 397. 

aste Mg. 290. 

asantie. AMg. 560. 

asmakam. AMg. (text) 314, 419. 

asamae. B. 94. 

asmauam. Mg. 419. 

asamahada. AMg. 219. 

asmi. Pkt. 418. 

asammi. Pkt 418, 

asme. Mg 419. 

asara. M. 477. 

asmehina. Mg. 419. 

asahattana. M. 597. 

assa. M. AMg JM. S. Pali, 64, 315, 417, 

asahaim. B. 96. 

429. 

asahia. M. 565, 

assamedha. PG. 10, 189. 

(a)sahu. M. 175. 

assasaadi. B. 490. 

Asi. A. 446. 

assasi. AMg. 461. 

asina. AMg. 101. 

assim. AMg. B. 313, 348, 429. 
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asfeu. 'S. 74. 

as=i6ttlia. AMg 74, 152,309. 
aha. M. AMg. 131 note 2, 188, 432 
aliaam. Pkt. 415. M 417. __ 

aham. All djalects mchidmg Dh. A. D 34, 144» 
173, 184, 345, 348, 349, 375, 415, 417, 418, 
465, 498, 515, 516, 519 
aham=adhah. AMg. 845. 
alxamei. AMg. 404. 
ahalce. Mg. 415, 417. 
ahammi. Pkt. 415, 417, 418 
ahayam. JM. 415, 417. 
ahara M. 188. 
ahaiottha. AMg. 367. 
aha^aam. M. 429. 
aha. AMg. 18, 335. 
ahakappam. AMg 335. 
ahakammam. AMg. 404. 
ahakammehim. AMg. 404. 
ahanupuTVie. AMg. 335. 
ahabuiya. AMg. 565. 
abamaggam. AMg. 335. 
aharaiiiijae. AMg. 132 note 1, 335. 
ahara)'® 132, note 1. 
ahariham. AMg. 835, 
ahavara. AMg. 172. 
abasamthada. AMg. 219, 335. 
abasnttam. AMg. 835. 
abasuyam. AMg. 385. 
abasubuma AMg. 335. 
abiujjissadi. S. 507, 549. 
ahiulai. A. 367. 
abiurijjanti. M. 537. 
ahicara. AMg. 845. 
ahijai. Pkt. 77. 
abijanissadi. B. 584. 
abijja. M. 276. ®jjo. 276. 
abifico. S.276. 
abitthaga. AMg. 593. 
abitthejia. AMg. 252, 466. 
abinandiamana. S. 563. 

ahmava. M. 188, 196. i 

abimvesino. S. 405. 

ahinlada. S. 536. i 

abmnana. M. 276. 

abinnanam. D. 185. 

abioiau. Pkt. 105, 276. 

abitta. AMg. 582. 

abibhuatnana. S. 536. 

abibhuamaua. 563. 


ahimajju, Pkt. 283. 
abimaSiu, Pkt 283. 
ahimaSnu. Mg. 282, 283. 
abimannu. Mg 'S 251, 283. 
bimnmka. Pkt. 246. 
abiyaya. AMg. 361. 
abiyasae AMg. 175, 499. 
ahiyasijjanti AMg 163. 
abira. M. 82, 
ahiramiduin. 'S. 575. 
ahiiamattana. S. 697 
abirimane. AMg. 98. 
ahiiubia. A. D. S 590. 
ahilankbai. Pkt. 202. 
abilanghai. Pkt. 202. 
abilasandi. S. 275. 
abilasapiiraittaa. S. 600. 
abiluba. Mg. 482. 
abilubadu. Mg. 482. 
abiliihami. Mg. 482. 
abilubia. Mg. 590. 
abiloi. M. 474. 
abilenti. M. 474, 
ahivattabmo. S. 455, note 1. 

Alnvannu. Pkt 251. 
abisalianti. Mg. 99. 
ahmllanti. Mg. 99. 
abisalabamana. M. 182. 
abibarai. M. 477. 
abe. AMg. 107, 845, 347. 
abegaimnl. AMg. 345. 
abedi^o AMg. 345, 413. 
abebbaga. AMg. 345. 
ahebMgi. AMg. 345. 
aberena, Db. 25. 
abeloga. AMg. 345. 
abevaya. AMg. 345. 
abesara. JM, 159. 
abesi. AMg. 516, 520 note 1. 
abesiram. AMg. 845. 

abo. M. JM. AMg. 342, 346, 386, 413, 432. 

abottba. AMg. 517. 

abologe. AMg. 345. 

aboBiram. AMg. 345. 

ahosiia. AMg. 409. 

abkibim. Mg. 324. 

a 

a. M. 14, 429. 

aa, M.JM. A. 167, 565, 

aaa. M. JM. A. 164, 167, 184. 
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aai. A. 429. 

aakkhahi. A. 499. 

aakkbiu, A. 499. 

aaccha. pk. 468. 

aacchadi. Mg. 324, 

aacchadlia. D. 471. S. 26. 

aacchanti, S. 360, 

aacchami. Mg. 233. 

aacchia. 581. 

aacchiuna. S. 581, 584. 

aaccMadi. S. 538. 

aattanta. M 289. 

aano. Pkt, 207, note 1. 

aatta. S. 96. 

aada. M. 204. 

aadavanto. S. 569. 

aada Mg. 94. 

aadua. S. 581. 

aantavvam. S. 275, 

aamba. M. 295. 

aambira, M. 187. 

aammi. A. 121. 

aarisa, Pkt. 135. 

aaya. M. 199, 

aascadi. Mg. 824. 

aascami. Mg. 233. 

aabim. A. 429. 

aabo. A. 429. 

aasaanti. S. 490. 

aasaittia. S. 600. 

aasaa. M. 361. 

aie. AMg. 460. 

aim, AMg. 427. 

aikkbal, AMg. 16, 18, 103, 492. 

aikkbanti. AMg. 492. 

aikkbamana. AMg. 492, 

aikkbamana. AMg. 561. 

aikkbaba. AMg. 456, 492, 561. 

aikkbami. AMg. 492. 

aikkbamo. AMg. 492. 

aikkbabi. AMg. 492. 

aibkhe. AMg. 492. 

aikkbe]ja. AMg. 492, 

aiggbai. Pkt. 287, 483. 

amaa. M. 184. 

aittu. AMg. 577. 

aidi. M. 204. 

aidlo. JM. 387, 438. 

Sirica. AMg. 134, 151 and note 
aisaba. JM. 471. 


aibi. A. 379. 

ainam. JS. 381. 

aini. AMg. 353. JM. 381. 

aihim JM. 381. 

au. *A, AMg. 155, 254, 355. 

auo. S. 411. 

aum. AMg. 411. 

aumtavemi AMg. 232, note 1. 

aumteba (“hi). AMg. (false) 232, note 1. 

aumttayemi. AMg. (false) 232, note 1. 

aakaiya. AMg. 356. 

aukaya. AMg. 355. 

aukkaiya. AMg. 355. 

aukkbae. M. JM. 407. 

aakkhemassa-m-appano. AMg. 353. 

aajivL AMg. 355. 

aujivao. AMg. 367. 

aujja. Pkt, 130. 

auttai. AMg. 232, note 1. 

auttamo. AMg. 232, note 1. 

auttaremi. AMg. 232, note 1. 

autjittae. AMg. 232, note 1. 

anttSnti. AMg. 232, note 1. 

antteha. AMg. 282, note 1. 

auddai. Pkt. 566. 

auintai^a. AMg. 232, 273. 

au^tiya AMg. 232. 

aautgjja. AMg 232. 

auteuvanvanassaisarira. AMg. 355. 

audalani. JM. 407. 

audi. M. 204. 

aubahula. AMg. 356. 

aninmi. AMg. 169, 411. 

anyammi. AMg. 366“. 

auram. AMg. 593 

anlattana. M. 597. 

anliamana. B. 563. 

anlesse. AMg 355. 

ansam. AMg. 396, 519. 

ausantassa. AMg. 397. 

ansanta. AMg. 397. 

ausantaro. AMg. 390, 398. 

ausante (°to). AMg. 396. 

ansarira. AMg. 355. 

auso. AMg. B. 396, 411, 

anssa. AMg. 411. 

au. AMg. B. 355 and note 3, 409, 411, 413, 
414 note 2. 
au^tam. Pkt, 355. 
auteuvanassaio, AMg. 855. 
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auiamana. M, 537. 

aghavei. AMg. 88, 202, 279, 551. 

auii]]amana JM. 637. 

acakkha. S. 499. 

aena. A. 429. 

acakkhanto. Dh. 25, 88, 397, 492, 499. 

aesanani. AMg. 3G7. 

acakkhida. S. 499, 565. 

aese AMg. 3G6a. 

acanda®. PG 288. 

ao. AMg. 355, 367. 

acandam. 'B. 421. 

aojja Pkt 130. 

acaskadi. Mg. 324, 499. 

aosGjjasi. AMg. 461. 

aearia B. 134. 

aosejja. AMg. 460. 

acalia. Mg 134. 

akaiiJami. Mg, (text) 88, 

acikkliati. Pali, 492. 

akkandami. Mg (text) 88. 

acittliamo AMg. 455, 483. 

agaa. M 184, 

acemi. Mg 504 

agae. AMg. 349. 

adahai AMg 222, 223, 500. 

agao. AMg 375. 

adahanti. AMg 222, 223, 500. 

agacchadi. Mg. 233. 

adliatta M. AMg. JM. B. 223 and note 2, 

agacchia. S. 581. 

286, 565. 

agacchibsal. AMg. 523. 

adkanti. AMg. 500. 

agacebejja. Pkt. 459. 

adhappai. AMg JM. 223, 286, 535, 543, 648. 

agacckejja. AMg 349, 463. 

adhaya. AMg. JM. 242. 

agachiLtae. AMg 578. 

adliavai. AMg JM. 223, 286. 

agadua. S. 581. 

adhaTiai. AMg JM. 223, 286, 543. 

agado. A. 192. 

acUmlia. AMg. 500. 

agantareati (°taro). AMg. 390. 

adliavai. Pkt. 558. 

agantuna. S. 581, 584. 

EOhai. AMg JM. 223 and note 1, 600. 

agantuna, P. 586. 

adhamana. AMg, 500. 

agamannu. S. 105. 

adhanii, AMg. JM. 500. 

agamamina. AMg. 110, 138, 562. 

adliayanti. AMg. 500. 

agamissam. S. AMg, 523, 660. 

adliayarnina. AMg. 110, 500, 562. 

agamissadi. 523. 

adliaha. AMg. 456, 500. 

agame. Mg 429. 

adkalnm AMg. 456, 461, 500. 

agametta. AMg 682. 

adlna. Pkt. 223. 

agamessa AMg. 119. 

a^iya. JM 223. 

agayam. AMg. 334, 349, 853, 465, 

ana M. 92, 551. 

agaya. AMg. 465. 
agakadi. Mg. 233. 

♦anaasn. ) 

■ohi. 

agascesu. Mg. 467, 

anai. M 170, 510 

agaschadi. Mg. 233. 

anaissadi. S. 521. 

agdiattha. AMg. 309. 

anam. JM. 173. 

agarao. AMg. 345. 

anana. M. 160. 

agare. AMg 366a. 

anatam. PG. 224, 349, 363. 

agasa. AMg JM. 70, 202. 

a^tta. Pkt 286. 

agham. AMg. 88, 492. 

anatti. YG. M AMg. A. B. Mg. 88. 

agharana. AMg. 88, 202, 

ai^ttiya. AMg 88. 

agharanalu. AMg. 350, 382. 

anadha. S. 610. 

aghaTijjanti. AMg. 85, 543, 551. 

ananti. M. 170. 

aghavittae. AMg. 88, 551, 578. 

Ananda. AMg 71, 93. 

aghaviya. AMg, 88, 661. 

anandiye. AMg. 353. 

aghavemana. AMg. 88, 651. 

anapayati. Asoka and Lena dialect, 8. 

agliao. AMg. 353. 

anappa. AMg. 572. 

agiiaya. AMg. 88. 

anamanl. AMg. 88, 248. 
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anavana. AMg. 88. 

anavam AMg. 248. 

anavei. AMg. JM. 88, 276, 551. 

anavedi. 'S. Mg. 8, 88, 276, 543, 551. 

aaavedu. B 551. 

anavemana. AMg 551. 

anavcsi B. 551 

anasi. M. 170, 510. 

anasu. JM. 128, 474. 

aiiaha. M. 170, 456, 510. 

aiiahi. A. 128, 474. 

ana. M. AMg. JM Pali, 88, 273, 276. 

anadi. Mg B. D. 170, 510. 

anapaml. AMg. 105. 

anapeti. Pali, 8, 273. 

anami. B. M. Mg 170. 

anatncttapphala. M. 196. 

anala. Plct. 354. 

analakhambha. B. (?) 196, 354. 

analakklaambha. B. (?) 196, 354. 

anavidawaip. B. 551. 

auasi. D. 170, 510. 


ama. M 81. AMg. C) 595. 

aniy^a. JM. 81. 

ammo. M. 170, 455 , 510. 

amyani. 3M. 867. 

anilli;y'a. AMg. 595. 

aiia. B 590. 

anlai Pkt. 548. 

aniadi. B 170, 536, 548. 

amadu. B 536. 

anida Mg. 81. 

anida. Pkt. 81. (JS or B. ?). 

anugainiyatta AMg. 5*^7. 

anugamiyattao. AMg. 361. 

anupiivveuatp. AMg. 182, 

ane M. AMg. B 457, 

anedi, S. 474. 

anemi. M. 474. 

aiieredu. B 144. 

anesu. B. 467,474. 

aiielii. JM. 367. B. 474, 

ata. AMg. 88, 277. 

attao. AMg. 401 , 

atteyao. PG. 10, 88, 253. 

ada. JB. 88,277, 

adarpsaanu. Db. 228. 

a.dttmaa'lmi. Db, (false) 25 


adarisa. AMg. 185 
adaaamuttham. JB. 348. 
ada. JB. 65, 401. 
adaya AMg. JB. 21, 591. 
adilla. AMg. 595. 
adillaga. AMg. 595. 
adisu. JS 381. 
adika. PG. 70. 

Mini, JS. 381. 
adiya. JS. 70. 

Miyade. JS. 457. 
adu. Pall, B. Mg. 155. 
apiccha. AMg. JS. 21, 590. 
apifti. PG. 189. 

Apittiyam. PG. 138, 388. 

Apittiyam. PG. 138, 169, 253 , 388. 

♦apidda.* 122. 
apivanti. B. 483, 
apida. B. 122, 240. 
apticehau. AMg 469. 
apucchanteliirp. JM. 397. 
apucchifma. JM. 585, 586. 
apuccbitta AMg. 582. 
apuccbittanam. AMg. 583, 
apuocbiya. JM, 590. 

* apeda. \ 

* apedda. j 
apbaliupa, M. 586. 
aphalitta. AMg. 582. 
abandbantia, M. 513. 
abandbiiina. M. 686. 
abu(Jda, M. 566. 
abhaiana, M. 603. 
abhogao. AMg. 175. 
amantetta. AMg. 582'. 
araarisa. M. B. 135. 
amalanantike. Mg. 357. 
araalisa. Mg. 135. 
amuai. M. 169, 485. 
aniukka. M JM. 566, 

ameja. M. AMg. JM. 122 and note 2, 240, 248. 

amelaga AMg. 122, 240, 248. 

amelaya. AMg 122,240,248. 

ameliaa. M. 122, 240, 248. 

ameliya. AMg. 240. 

amokkhae. AMg. 460. 

Emoda. Pkt. 238. 

Smodana. M. 238. 
aya. AMg 88, 277. 
ayao. AMg 401, 
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ayanti. AMg. 487, 527. 

aruba. S.482. 

avamba. AMg. 295, 

arnbal. M.AMg JM 82,482. 

ayambila. AMg. 137. 

aruhadi. S. 482. 

avambilaya. AMg. 137. 

aruhadu. S. 469, 482. 

avambiliya. AMg. 137, note 1. 

arnhadha, S. 482 

avayanani AMg. 367. 

aiubantebxm. AMg 397. 

avaranianam. JM. 397. 

arudbaun. JM. 357. 

ayariya. AMg. JM 81,131,134,151. 

aroYiaroanesn. M. 371. 

ay’ariyaiivajjhaya. AMg. 157. 

aroviya. JM. 590 

ayarij'atta. AMg. 597 

arobadu. M. JM. 482. 

avanyattana. AMg. 597. 

aiakkbimo. M. 455 

ayanyasaa. AMg 131. 

alambaua. AMg. 367. 

avavam. AMg. 88, 348, 396. 

alambbladi. Mg. 541. 

aya. AMg. 169, 401. 

alavladi Pkt. 349. 

ayaimsu. AMg. 516. 

alanakkhambbesn. M 143. 

avaissanti. AMg 527. 

aliivaga. AMg. 433, 439. 

ayae. AMg. 401,593, 

aliddha. Pkt 303. 

avanam, AMg, 401. 

aliddbaa M. 303. 

ayaua. AMg. 401, 438. 

alindaa. S. 156. 

avane AMg. 401. 

abhal. M. 303. . 

ayamadsseba. AMg. 160. 

abbidukama. S 577. 

ayamettanam. AMg. 583. 

allamana. M. 474. 

ayara-m-a^^ha. AMg. 353, 

aliva^. AMg. 244. 

a^aramanta. AMg. 601. 

aliYiya. AMg. 244. 

ayabina. AMg. 65, 323. 

alumpaba. AMg. 471. 

aylvia. Mg. 144. 

alnba. Mg. 482. 

ayuo. PG. 253, 407. 

alubada. Mg. 482. 

ayuin. Y G. 258. 

aleddliiiam. Pkt. 308, 577, 598. 

ayutta, VG. 363. 

aloanta. M. 397. 

ayudba. P. 190, 

aloi]]ai. AMg. 417. 

ara. AMg. 165. 

alocitta. JB. 582. 

arakbadhikate. PG. 156, 169, 189, 193 and 303. 

ava. A. AMg 254, 335. 

araddha M. 270. 

aval. A. AMg. 254, 413. 

draaMa. AMg. 224. 

aTaikalam. AMg. 413. 

arabbba. JM. 590. 

ayalo. AMg. 413. 

arabbbante. Pkt. 535. 

avakabam. AMg. 335. 

arabbe. AMg 371. 

avakabao. AMg. 335. 

arainbbam, AMg. 460. 

avakabae. AMg. 335. 

arambbantassa. M* ^^7, 

avakabiya. AMg. 335. 

arambhante. Pkt. (false for arabbbante) 535. 

ayajja. Pkt. 130, 245. 

arambba. AMg. 865. 

ayattamana, M. 289. 

arambhia S. 590. 

araae. S. AMg. 366a, 367. 

ilraTindam. M. 848. 

aya^nayascala. Mg 238. 

aramamajjbe. JM. 366®. 

ayatta. M. 288. 

aramagare. AMg. 366». 

ayattamana. Pkt. 165. 

ariya. AMg. 16, 134, 353. 

ayanti. AMg. 335, 357, 396. 

arisavayane. AMg. 16. 

ayaya. JM. 413. 

amsiyana. AMg. 359. 

ayasantebim. AMg, 397. 

arusiyanam. AMg. 315, 592. 

ayasaba. AMg. 207. 

arussa. AMg. 315. 

ayabi. A. 254. 
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avai. M. 487. j 

aslsam. S. (text) 411. 

avae. M. ^2. 

asisa. 'S. 411. 

avasam. AMg. 348. 

asisaa. S. 361. 

avindha. JM. 489. 

asisae, S. 411. 

aviudhasu. JM. 489. 

asisanam. S. 411. 

aviudbamo. JM. 489. 

asisirabalamadlugganiana M. 348. 

aviudhavei. AMg, 489. 

as!. M. AMg. JM. S. 411, 452, 515 ani! 

avmdhejja. AMg. 489. 

note 3, 519. 

avilijja. AMg 240. 

aaine. AMg. 175. 

avilae. AMg. 240. 

§51 mu. Pkt. 515, note 3. 

aviliyana AMg. 240, 592. 

asimo. Pkt. 515, note 3. 

avutte. Mg. (?) 23, note 2. 

as visa M. 227. 

areda. S 122, 240. 

asisam. JM. 411. 

avedlia. M. AMg 304. 

asisa. Pkt. 411. 

avedliana. M. 304. 

sisae. S. 411. 

avedbia. M. 304. 

asisahim, S. 411, 

avedhiya. AMg. 304. 

asnpanna AMg. 276. 

asamsa. Pkt. 358. 

aaejja. AMg. 21. 

asa AMg. M. JM 64, 68, 87, 315. 

-asesa. M. 227. 

asaittae. AMg. 578. 

Sfiottha. AMg. 74, 152, 309, 

asamgba. M. 3. 267. 

* asskadi. 480. 

asamgbal. M. 267. 

aha. AMg. 169, 518. 

asamgba. Pkt. 267. 

akainau. AMg 174, 518. 

asahgho. M S. 109, 358. 

ahacca. AMg. 591. 

asa^am. Pkt. 349. | 

akatfcu. AMg. 289, 577. 

asaaa. 3 367. j 

abada. AMg. 219. 

asatta. M. 270. j 

aha^mi. JM- 499, 

asattnma^a. A. 409. 

ahania. B- 591. 

asattba. AMg. 74, 309. 

abagiiuna. M. 586. 

asaiinattba. JM 309. 

iUiamtta. JM. 582. 

asjiyai. AMg. 493. 

aliaaujjasi. JM. 460, 464, 499, 

asarabe. Pkt. 68. 

abauedha. Mg. 499. 

asasai. M, 88, 315, 496. 

ahattahiyam. AMg. 335. 

asasasu. M. 496. 

abaiitum. AMg 576. 

asasu. M. 496. 

abammai. Pkt. 188. 

asa. AMg 367a. 

ahammium. M. 540, 580. 

asaemaui. AMg 503. 

aharaba. AMg. 173. 

asaemina. AMg 502. 

ahalanatfcbaaehim. Mg. 310, 

asadha. A^g. 242. 

abaliadu. Mg 637. 

asadbabim. AMg. 376. 

aliakada. AMg. 49, 219. 

asara. M. 'S. A 111. 

Miakadatp. AMg. 335. 

asi. M. JM. AMg. S. Dli. 452, 498, 615 and 

ahapariggabiya. AMg, 335. 

note 2, 519, 520 note 1. 

abaranaaiya. AMg. 70. 

asiao. A. 28. 

abara-m-aini. AMg. 353, 

asim. Pall, 515, note 1. 

abaremani. AMg. 503. 

Mimsu (osao.) AMg. 516. 

Ebaremo. AMg. 455. 

asijja. AMg. 21. 

abi. Pkt. 429. 

asittae. AMg. 465. 

abiai, M. 77. 

asidavva. S. 570. 

abiaia. M. 385. 

Asila. AMg. 244. 

abiinsiinsa. AMg, 516. 
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Shiiai, 77. 
ahijjai. AMg. 545. 
ahtjjanti. AMg. 545. 
ahindantena. Mg. 397 . 
ahittha. M. 308. 
alii j'am, AMg. 349, 

-aha. Mg. 6. 

aim. AMg. 105, 518, 5 iO note], 
ahil. AMg. 518. 
yherjicca. AMg 77, 345 
-uho. A. I ^ 

-alio Mg. r- 

i 

1. AMg. 93, 116, 126, 143, 341, 420. 
ia. M S 116, 143 
iam. S. 145, 348, 429, 43). 
lammi. Pkt. 429, 432. 
inrattha. Pkt, 293, 
larahii. 334. 
lara. M. 354. 
lalisa. A. 445. 
u. AMg. 116, 427, 
io. JM 174. 
im. SMg.D.184, 
ikliarasa. AMg. 443. 
ikkikhae. JM. 375. 
ikkha AMg. 341. 

Ikkhaga. AMg. JM. 84, 117, 321. 
Ikkkagaraya. AMg. 400 
jkkhu AMg S 117, 321. 
ikkhuo AMg. 379. 
ikkhiiya. AMg. 117. 

Ib§valvtt. AMg. JM. (false) 84, 
igayala. AMg. 445, 448. 
igavisam. AMg. JM. 445. 
igasatthiin. AMg. JM. 44G. 
iguyala. AMg. 445. 
ingara. AMg. 102 (text), 
ingala. AMg, 102, 257. 
ihgalaga* AMg. 102. 
ingalasolliya, AMg. 244, note 6, 
ingilli. S. 102. 
uigiajja. M 27G. 
ingiannu. Pkt, 276, 
ihgidanna S 276. 
ifigiyakara. JM. 156. 
ihgua. AMg (?) 102, 115. 
ihgudl. S. 102. 
icpo. AMg. 143, 174. 
iccatthatQ. AMg. JM. 1/4, 290. 


iccai. AMg. 174 
iccee AMg 174. 
icceehim. AMg. 174. 
icceyao. AMg. 174. 
icceyavanti. AMg. 174. 
icceyabim. A!Mg. 174. 
iccev. 1 . AMg. 174 
icccvam. AMg. 174. 
icchal. M. 233, 480. 
icchadi. JB. 203 
icchahn. A. 106, 456. 
icchai M. 169. 
icclunau. A3Ig 346, 455. 
lechia M 505. 
icchida. S 565. 

iccludasaippadaitlaa, S. 600. 

icchiya. AMg. JM. 565. 
icchiyapadiccluyam. AMg. 349. 
icchiyam. AMg. 349. 
icchiadi. B. 538. 
icchn. S (?)M. JM. 117» 
icckunam. M. 881. 
iccke. B. 457. 
ittaga. AMg. JM, 304. 
ittayagini. AMg. 304. 
itta. M. AMg. JM 304. 
ittba M 808. 
ittham. M. 170. 
ittlu ‘ S. 151. 
iddhi. AMg. JM. 57, 383. 
iddhie. AMg 396. 
ma, M. AMg. JM. 81, 173, 290, i)57. 
iuaip(oiii). M. AMg. JM. 143, 173, 349 note 1, 
357, 431. 

mamo. M. AMg JM. 175, 431. 
inhiin(om), M. 144, 429. 
iti. AMg. 18, 116, 349 note 1. 
ittae. AMg. 578. 
ittake. Mg. 429. 
ittia. B.Mg 153, 434. 

’itto. AMg 171,197, 426. 
ittha. AMg. 107, 173, 417, 429. 
itthattha. AMg. 162. 
itlba. Ved. 107. 
itthainitta. AMg. 109. 
xtthi. A. 307. 

iUliia. B. A. 147. Mg. 310. 
ittbiajan^. }/L 147. 
itthiu. AMg. 99. 
ittluo. AMg. 99. 
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itthittae. AMg. 364. 
itthibliava. AMg. 97. 
itthiya. AMg. JM, 147. 
itthiyao. AMg. 173, 402. 
itthiyahimto. AMg. 376. 
itthilakkhana. AMg. 97. 
itthilola. JM. 97. 
itthiveya. AMg. 97. 
itthisainsaggi. AMg. 97. 
itthisu. AMg. 99. 
ittkihim. AMg. 99. 

itfchi. AMg. JM. JS. S. M. 147, 160, 170, 387. 

itthio. AMg. 387. 

itthikallavatta. S. 97. 

itthijana. S., 97. 

itthinam. JM. 433. 

itthim. AMg. 358. 

itthiradana. S. 97. 

itthirayana. JM. 97. 

itthivau. AMg. 409 

itthivaya 5 ,a. AMg. 97. 

itthmggaha. AMg. 97. 

itthiveya. AMg. ^7. 

itthisarQsagga. JS. 97. 

itthisu, AMg. 173, 387. 

*itharata. 212, 354. 
ithi. A. 107. 
itht. A. 107, 429. 

idaiu. M. AMg. S. Mg. 349, 429, 587 . 
idaradha. S. 354. 

idanim. AMg. Mg. JM. JS. S. 144, 348, 429. 

idi.‘ JS.116. 

ido. Mg. S. 324, 336. 

ido. S. Mg. A. 185, 324. 

idha. S. Mg. A. 95, 266. 

into. JM. 493. 

inda. M. 268, 288, 366a. 

Indaina. M. 395. 

Indaino. M. 395. 

Indaimnu. M. 395. 

Indaissa. M. 395. 

* indaova. 168. 
iudakila. JM. 206. 
indakhila. AMg. 206. 
indagova. AMg. 168. 
indagovaga. AMg. 168. 
iudagovaya AMg. 168. 

Indaggi. AMg. 380. 

Indajjhaya. AMg. 299. 
indaqila. AMg. 160. 
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indanikayasikusuma. AMg. 156. 

Indapatta, Pali, 214. 

Indabhuipamokkhao. AMg. 376. 
indiya. AMg. JM. J'S. 162, 187. 
indiyaiiddesa AMg. 160. 
mduno. S. 379. 
indova. Pkt. 168. 
indovatta. Pkt. 168. 

Indra. Pkt. 268. 
ibbha. AMg. JM. 279. 
imam. M. AMg. S. Mg. JM. P. 173, 348, 
349, 418, 429, 430, 431, 515. 
imamsi. AMg. 313, 366®, 430. 
imammi. M. AMg. 430. 
imasaa. Mg. 430. 
imassim. Mg. 348, 430. 
imasaa. S. 430. 
imaasim. S. 348, 430. 
ima. k. S. (text) 424, 430. 
imai. JM. 430. 
imaim. JM. S. AMg. 430. 
imaA JM. 480. 
imae. S. JM. 375, 430. 
imao. AMg. JM. M. S. 169, 430, 439 . 
ima^a. M. 430. 
imanajn. M. S. 430. 
imai. ‘ JM. AMg. 357, 423, 430. 
imado. S. Mg. 426, 480. 
iTnaRiTw - AMg. JM. 108, 430, 
imhim. AMg. 430. 
imia. Pkt, 430. 
imina. JM. S. Mg. 128, 430. 
imia. M. 430 S. (false), 
imia. M. 430. 
imie. M. 430. 
imio. JM. 430. 
imiaam. M. 430, 
imise. AMg. 430. 
imu. A. 430. 

ime. AMg. JM. Mg. S. 131 note 2, 173, 175, 
367a, 423, 430, 438, 439. 
imena. S. Mg. M. JM. AMg. 128, 480. 
imenam. AMg. 430, 
imesim, AMg. JM. 108, 430. 
imesa. M. S. 430, 
imeBum. S. 430. 
imehi. M. 430. 
imehim. AMg. S. 430, 
imo. M. S. 429, 430. 
i^a. AMg. JM. 116, 143, 187. 
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lyaiivaesaladdha. AMg, 116. 
iyaccheya. AMg. 116. 
iyanayavadi. AMg. 116. 
iyamuna. AMg. 116. 
iyavi^nanapatta. AMg. 116. 
iyani. AMg 144. 
iyaaim. AMg JM. JS, 144, 348. 
ira.' M. 184, 259, 338. 
iva. AMg. JM. 143, 336, 345, 353. 

Isalam. Mg. 348. 

iscase. AMg, Mg. 341, 427, 457 

iscladi. Mg. 233, 538. 

isfchia. Mg. (?) 310. 

issa. Mg. 87. 

zsi. AMg. S. 57, 102, 157. 

isi. AMg. 350. 

Isigutta. AMg. 67. 

Isiguttiya. AMg. 57. 
isijjhaya. AMg. 299. 
isioam. AMg. 381. 
isinam. AMg. 99. 
isiEialiara-m-aini. AMg. 172, 
isuio. AMg. B. 880. 

Xsidatta. AMg. 57. 

IsijalzJa. AMg. 57. 
iasiBsa. AMg. 379. 
islo. S. 380. 
isina. AMg. 381. 
islsicumbia. B. 102. 
islhim. S. 381. 
isu. M. 117. 

isubbhmnandam. M, (text) 102. 
istia. Mg. 147, 310. 
issara. Mg. 87. 
isaa. S. 87. 

ih* (comm. ah’). AMg. 517. 
iha. M. AMg. JM. and other dialects, including 
D. and JB., but falsely in B. Mg. 173, 175, 
181, 266, 848, 429. 

jAMg.JM. 181,349. 

ihaparaloya. JB. 266. 
ihabhave. AMg. 361. 
ihayam. AMg, JM. 181, 598. 

^iharaa. 212. 
ihara. M. 212, 364. 
ihaloio. S. 266. 
ihaloga. JB. 266. 
iha^avie. JM. 172. 
ihamiya. AMg. 54. 


iammi. Pkt. 426, 429. 
iisa. JAI. 121. 
inam. M. 184, note 3. 
idzkkha. Pah, 121. 
idisa Mg. 121, 345. 

Idisassa. Mg. 229. 
idisa. Pali, S. 121, 245. 
insa. Pah, B. 121. 

Irisaa. M. 121. 
isala. Mg. 87, 256. 
isa. M.B. 102. 

Isam. M, 102. 

isattha. AMg. JM. 117, 148. 

isara. AMg. JM. S. 87, 159. 

isasamkamida. S. (false) 102. 

isa. M. JM. B. 87, 170. 

isalu. Pkt. 595, 

isasa. AMg. 162. 

isasatthana. AMg. 117. 

isi. M.B.AMg.JM. (false) 102, 181. 

isim. AMg. JM. 102, 181. 

Isim^iniDiayaTa. AMg. 278. 

isieaUxia, B. 102, 

Isljalapesiaccha. M. 102. 
isinzddamuddida, B. 102. 

Isii^zha. M. 102. 
isitincohi. 1 g 
orao. i 

isidaradesadavida. B. 102, 

Isldittha. M. 102. 
isiparissanta, B. 102. 
isimaulanta. | 'b ino 
Text ‘’mmu®. / * 

Isimaulida. B. 102. 

Isimasina. B. 102. 
isiya. AMg. 102. 
isiraabhi^na. M. 102. 

IsiTalida. B. 102. 

IsiTiatta. M. 102. 

Isiviasida. B. 102. 
isiYiasam. JM. 102. 
ismrala. B. 102. 

!8isaincarap.acaucnra. M, 102.. 
isisunijianta. B. 102. 
isi. AMg. (text) (?) 102. 
isisa. M.B.102, 166. 
isisz. M, B. 102, 156. 
Isisijaradhaaiuana. B. 102.^ 

Islsiralanta. M. 102, 
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isubbhi]]anta. M. 102. 
istbiam. Mg. 810. 
iha, AMg. 328. 
Ihauiigausabha. AMG. 157. 

u 

u. AMg. JM. M. 173, 185. 
ua. Pkt. 155, 
uaa. M. 141, 164, 186. 
uaassa. M. 148. 
uaarinam. 405. 
uauheuna. M. 586. 
uakidam. 94. 
iiagada. B. 96. 
uanada. Mg. 367. 
uamahihara. M. 340. 


nkkba. Pkt. 320. 
nkkbaa. M. 80, 90, 270, 566. 
ukkbanida. B. 566. 
ukkbandiekkapasa. M. 161. 
ukkbatta. AMg. JM. 90, 193, 566. 
ukldiammanta. M, 540. 
ukkbammanti. M. 640. 
ukkbamnuavva. M. 640. 
ukkbaya. JM. 270, 566. 
ukkbala. AMg. 66, 148. 
ukkbalaga. AMg. 66. 
ukkba. AMg. 194. 
ukkhaa. M. 80, 90, 666. 
ukkbano. Pkt. 402. 
akkhaiiim. AMg. 436, 439. 
ukkhitta. M. 270. 


uarodbena. Dh. 25. 
uasindbu. M. 340. 


uaha. M. 180, 471. 
uahino. M. 379. 
uahimfioii. M. 312, 379. 
uabissa. M. 379. 
uahl. M. 169. 
nahiu. M. 86, 379. 
uiya. AMg. JM. JS. 187. 
uu. AMg. 57, 204. 
uumrai. 


j AMg. 312, 379. 


Text uduo, 
iiutabara. AMg. 165. 

\x\xf9.. AMg. 157. 
uu. AMg. 380. 

] AMg. JM. JB. 187, 358. 
°m. J 


uusu, AMg. 381. 
uiihala. M. 66. 


uei, AMg. 493. - 
ueu. AMg. 493, 
uecbudba. Pkt. 66, note 4. 
ukkaiatba. M. 270. 
ukkara. B. M, AMg. 107. 
ukkaliya. AMg, 270, 
ukka. M. 296. 
ukkirai. M. 477. 
ukkuddai. AMg. 291. 
ukkera. M. S. 107, 176. 
ukkosa. AMg. 112. 
ukkosam. AMg. 112. 
ukkosiya. AMg. 112. 
ukkosiya. AMg, 376, 
ukkoseg,a]9. AMg. 112. 


ukkbivai. M. 319. 
ukkbma. M. 319. 
ukkbivium. M. 575. 
ukkbuc^a. M. 222, 568, 
uggakulani. AMg. 367, 
uggatave, AMg. 409. 
uggatavo. AMg. 409. 
uggama. M, 270. 
uggamama^a. AMg. 480. 
uggamaEia. M. 348. 
uggaauti. M.479. 
uggai. JM. 479. 
nggahii. M. 522. 
ugge. A. 166, 
nggbaa. M. 270. 
ugghadai. Pkt. 553. 
ugghuttba. M. 270. 
ugbgba^iadi. Pkt. 193. 
ucitani. AMg. 465. 
uoidakarittaicia. S. 597. 
uocadi. B. (text) 544. 
uccanunam. M. 585. 
uccarapasaYanabhiimio. AJIg* 438. 
uccarei, AMg. 559. 
uccinai. Pkt. 502. 
ucoinasu. M. 502. 
nccii^edi. B. 502. 
ucciuosi. B. 502. « 

uccei. M. Mg. A. 502. 
ucceu. M. Mg. A, 502. 
ucoenin. M. Mg. A. 502, 574. 
ucceati. M. Mg. A. 602. 
uccha. Pkt. 320. 

uocbabga. M, AMg.' JM. A. 233, 327®* 
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ucchanna. Pkt. 327®. 
ucchaliya. JM. 327®. 
uccliallai. M. OP. 327®. 
ucchallanti. CP. 456. 
uccliallanti. Pkt. 260. 
ucchaTa. M. S, 327®. 
uccha. Pkt. 402. 
ucckam. j ggo, 402. 

°ao. J 

ucchadida. Dh. 327®. 

Bcchaha. M. S. A. 327®. 

ucchahaittaka. S. 600. 

ucchahante. M. 457. 

ucchitta. M. 319. 

ucchilla, Pkt. 294. 

ucchaa. M. 327®. 

ucclieyana. M. 334. 

ucchn. 'm. AMg. JM. 117, 177, 321. 

Ticchunna. M. (?) 319. 

acchublia. AMg. 66. 

ncchubliai. AMg. 66, 319. 

uccbudba. M. AMg. 66 and note 4. 

njjaa. M. 67, note 1. 

Ujjainido. B. 386. 
uj]ai^aibiinto. JM. 381. 
ttjjala. M. 297. 
njjalatara. JM. 414. 
njjalla. Pkt. 197. 
njjalla. Pkt. 197. 
njjana, M. 280. 
ajjanaTanebim. A. 368. 
uj]u.‘ AMg.'S. 57, 194. 
uj]ua. Pkt. 57. 
ujjukada. AMg. 57. 
ujjuga. AMg. 57. 
ujjngatta. JM. 597. 
ujjumadmo. B. 388. 
nijuya. AMg. 57. 

Ujjemm. AMg. 85. 

Uijenibt. B. 386. 
ujjoa. M. 334. 

uj]oi;^anga-m>ange. AMg. 353. . 
njjoenta. AMg. 397. 
njjoviya. AMg. 246. , 

ujjoventa. AMg. 246. , 
ujjoYemana. AMg. 246. 
u]]ba. Pkt. 335j 420, 424. . _ 

ujjhatto. Pkt, 420. 
ujjbando. Pkt. 275. 
n]jhara. AMg. (text) 326. 


ujjbasi. Pkt. 641. 

n]]Ma. JM. 155. 

uj]hao. Pkt. 155. 

ujjbia. Mg. S. 102, 286, 324. 

ujjbioin. AMg. 576. 

ujjbebun. Pkt. 420. 

ubta. AMg. 304. 

ufctiya. AMg. 304. 

ufcfeiya. AMg. 304. 

nttba. JM. AMg. 84, 593 nets 3. 

uttbai. A. B. 809, 333, 483, 524. 

nttbaba. JM. 483. 

uttbanta. Mg. 483 

utthabbbai. A. 308, 

uttbavesi. M. 551. 

nttbaba. JM. 309. 

nttba. AMg. 360, 593. 

nttbae. AMg. 593. 

nttMne. AMg. 93, 357. 

uftbaya. AM. 593. 

uttbia. M. 309, 383. 

uttbinin. JM. 573. 

nttbitta. AMg. 582, 593 

nttbiya, AMg. JM. 309, 383. 

nttbi^ammi. AMg. 366®. 

nttbissamo. S. 524. 

uttbnbbanti, AMg. 120. 

ntjbubbaha. AMg. 120. 

uttbei. AMg. JM, A. 309, 333, 483, 524, 593. 

uttbetta. JM. 582. 

ntfcbedi. Mg. 483. 

uttbedu. S. Mg. 483. 

uttbedba. B. 483. 

uttbenti. AMg. 593. 

nttbemi. JM. 483. 

uttbebi. JM. B. Mg. 309, 483. 

nttbebinti. AMg. 524, 

udu, AMg. M. 240. 

udnkbala. Pkt. 66, note 3, 

udnvai. AMg. 603. 

uddasa. Pkt. 222. 

ud#vantiag. A. 375, 

uddasa. Pkt. 222. 

ud^nti. Pkt. 474. 

uddnbia. Pkt. 36. 

uddei. Pkt. 474. 

uddeuna. M. 586. 

ud^enta. Mg. 474. 

uddenti. Pkt. 474. 

udia. AMg. JM. 83, 800. 
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uddhao. AMg. 875. 

una. Pkt. M. JM. S. Mg. 57, 184, 342, 589. 

una. AMg. 342. 

unai. AMg. 342. 

ujaehim. M. 184, note 3. 

uno. M. 342. 

unnamante. M. 169, 397. 

unnia. M. 81. 

unha. M. AMg. JM. S. Mg. 312, 314. 

unhaa. A. 312. 

unhattana. A. 312. 

unhaim. M. 341. 

nnhlsa. Pkt. 312. 

unhunha. 3. 159. 

unhe. AMg. 170, 366*». 

unhonha. S. 159. 

utaho. AMg. 85. 

utta. M. Mg. S. JS. 151, 337. 

uttattha. M. 308. 

uttama. M. AMg. JM. 101. 

uttamahga. JM. 101. 

uttamiddhi. AMg. 158. 

uttambhia. M. 308. 

uttambhijjai. M. 308. 

uttambhida. 3. 808. 

uttambbijjanti. M. 308. 

nttamma. S. 282. 

uttammai. Pkt. 488. 

uttammia. 3. 282. 

nttara. AMg. 448. 

nttarai. M. A. AMg. 170, 477. 

uttaram. 3. 519. 

U ttarakurumanusacoharao. AMg. 328. 

uttarana. AMg. 160. 

uttaratara. AMg. 414. 

uttarapaccatthimilla. AMg. 595. 

uttarapuratthima. JM. 602. 

nttaraphaggunl. S. 62. 

uttarao. AMg. 875. 

uttarasadbahim. AMg. 376. 

uttarahi. Pkt. 365. 

uttarijja. AMg. 160- 

uttarittae. AMg. 578. 

uttarittu. JM. 577. 

uttanlla. AMg. 595. 

nttarottba. AMg. 367. 

uttavanto, S. 569. 

uttanain. S. 102. 

uttarahi. A. 553. 

nttasaitta. AMg. 682. 


uttima. JM. 101 and note 1. 
uttimanga. AMg. JM. 101. 
uttubia. Pkt. 36. 
uttuba. Pkt. 58. 
utthaia. M. 309. 
uttbangia. Pkt. 505, 
ntthanghai. Pkt. 333, 605. 
uttbangbaM. M. 333. 
utthangbi. M. 333. 
nttbangbia. M. 333. 
uttbambhita. M. 160. 
uttbala. M. 334. 
uttbaha. Pkt. 327^. 
uttballai. Pkt. 327». 
utthalliya. Pkt. 827*. 
ntthalliyam. Pkt. 327* note 4. 
uttbm. AMg. JM. 309. 
ntthida. S. 309, 333. 
ntthedu. S. 309, 333, 483. 
utthebi. S. 309, 333, 483. 
udaa. S. Mg. 141. 
udaulla. AMg. Ill, 161. 
udaolla. AMg. JM. 161. 
udakadim. PG. 189, 377. 

tidagadaj^aram. ^ 

^dayarassa. >AMg. 390. 

°dayare. J 

udagapasu;fani. AMg. 867. 
udagarayane. AMg. 357. 

Udaga. AMg. 896. 

udaya. JM. 141. 

udayaiusi. AMg. 853. 

ndayadu. JS. 346, 365, 

udaraipbbarino. B. 379, 

ndalabbbantala. Mg. 256. 

ndabi. AMg. 173. 

udablna. AMg. 881. 

ndabarana. Pkt. 431. 

ndabaranti. AMg. 141. 

tidabarijja. AMg. 460. 

udahaiittba. AMg. 517. 

udabare. AMg. 466. Pkt. 515- 

udabu. AMg. 85, 105, 618, 520 note 1. 

udabu. AMg. 518. 

udi^a. AMg. 165. 

udiriiriBn. AMg. 516. 
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udu. S.M.(AMg.?) 57 , 204,365,379. 
*udarxiliai, 118. 
udukhala. Pkt. (?) 66. 
adubala. AMg. 66. 
uddave^aVYa. AMg. 670. 

Mg. 169,402. 

uddamewa. Mg, (text) 402. 
nddalal. E. 653. 
uddaleukama, AMg. 577. 
nddivanti, S. M. 244, 560. 
uddesa. AMg. 160. 
uddha. M JM. Mg. S. A. 83, 300. 
nddhacude. Mg. 350. 
uddhaccha. M. 156. 
nddhattu. AMg. 577. 
nddhattlia. M. 298. 

Tiddhabbhua. A. 196. 
uddhare. S, 462. 
uddharedi. S. 462, note 1. 
uddhai. M. 165. 
nddbuima. M. 139. , 
uddhumai. M. 139. 
uddlitunala. M. 139. 
nddbinYvamaniluiri. AMg. 536, 563. 
•anna§. AMg. 85. 

npanhkhitam. ggg^ 

uppajjante. M, 457. 
nppajjissanti. AMg. 527. 
uppannasaddha, AMg. 333. 
nppaj’antehi. AMg, 397. 
uppala. M. 270. 
nppahairain. JM, 182. 
uppaeum. AMg. 465, 
nppateu. ' AMg. 465. 
nppavei, Pkt. 334. 
nppia. M. 104. 
uppiin. AMg. 123, 148, 181. 
nppilavSjia. AMg. 240. 
nppna. M. 334. 

Tippumsia. Pkt. 486, 
uppei. M. 104. 
npphala. M. Mg. 270. 
upphulla, M. 270. 
nbbana. M. 296. 
ubbandhia. S. 270, 513, 691. 
ubbha. JM. 83, 300, 335, 420. 
nbbhada. M. 270. 
nbbhatto. Pkt. 420. 


-ttbbhanta. JM. 367®. 
nbbhaya. JM. 300. 
ubbhaYai. Pkt. 475. 
ubbhia. M. 300. 
ubbbijjadu, S. 546. 
ubbhijjanti. S. 546. 
ubbhmdium. AMg. 574. 
ubbhiya. JM. 300. 
nbbhaai. Pkt. 475. 
ubbhea, M. 270. 
ubbheima. AMg. 602. 
nbbbeba. JM. 300. 
ubbbebim. Pkt. 420. 
nbbao. AMg. 123. 
nbbaokulenam. AMg. 123. 
ubhaopasam. \ 

°sim. \ AMg. 123, 212. 

“se. 3 

nbbayassa. AMg. 173. 
nbbayokalam. AMg. 123. 
ubbayopasam. AMg. 123. 
ubbukkai. Pkt. 209. 
nbhbbinna. Pkt. 193. 
nmbara. AMg. 165. 
nmmagga. AMg. 104, 234. 
ammadalttaa. B. 600. 

UHimi. AMg. 287 . 
nmmilla. M. 566. 
ummillai. Pkt. A. 197, 488. 
ammillanti. M. 92. 
nmmukka. M. AMg. 566. 
ammngga. AMg. 104, 234. 
nmmuba. M. 278. 
nmmula. M. 278. 
ommulana, M. 278. 
ammulanta. M. 491. 
nminulanti. M. 491. 
ummulenti. M. 491. 
umha. Pkt. 335, 420. 
nmbatto. Pkt. 420. 
umbavia M. 312. 
nmba. M. 312, 358. 
Tunhaanta. M. 558. 
ambaamapa, M. 558. 
nmbai. M. 558. 
umbala. M. 312. 
umbebim. Pkt. 420. 
n^abimmi. JM, 312, 379. 
uyabu. AMg. 85. 
nyyhia. Mg. 236, 324 note 4. 
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uyha. Pkt. 331, 335, 420. 

uyhatto. Pkt. 420. 

uyhe. Pkt. 420. 

uyhehim. Pkt. 420. 

araada. Pkt. 307, 347. 

uram. AMg. JM. M. 409, 46 

uramsi. AMg. 409. 

urapansappa. AMg. 347. 

uramrrn. M. 409. 

urasi. Pkt. 408. 

urala. AMg. 245. 

urala. AMg. 619. 

uraliya. AMg. (false) 245, note 1. 

urale. AMg. 367®'. 

ure. M. AMg. 409. 

urenam. JM. 465. 

ureht. M. 409. 

uro. M. 356. 

njrva^a. Avest. 320. 

ulna. M. 80. 

uluga. AMg, 80. 

ulla. M. AMg. S. 111. 

ullaa. M. 111. 

ullangh5jja. Pkt. 459, 

ullann. AMg. 111. 

nlla^iya. AMg. 111. 

ullaviri. M. 596. 

ullaviri. M. 596. 

ulliam. Pkt. Ill, note 1, 

ullei. M.lll. 

ulletta. JM. Ill, 582. 

ullukka. Pkt. 566. 

uUukkal. Pkt. 566. 

ulluncida. S. 162. 
alhasanta. A. 397. 
ura. Pkt. 54fi, 
uvaarana. AMg. 162. 


uvaaranantaram. 2^^ 

“ndaram (incorrect). / 

uvaittho. JS. 173-- 
nvaisai. M 184. 

TivauSjiunatn. AMg. 585. 
uvaudha. M. 164. 

-uvaeaaladdha. AMg. 116. 
uvaogama^a. JS. 70. 
uvakariirisu. AMg. 616. 
uvakkhada. AMg. 306. 
uvakkhadavinti. AMg. 559. 
nvakkhadavei. AMg, 2'^9, 559. 

nrakkhadavgtta. ggg. 

®daveati. J 


avakkhadie. AMg. 559. 
uvakkhadinti. AMg. 559. 
nTakkhadei. AMg. 219, 559. 
uvakkhadeu. ^ 

“dejja. VAMg. 559. 

“deha. J 

uvakkhira. M- 319. 
uvagaenam. AMg. 182. 
nvagaechanti. Pkt. 582, note 2. 
uvaginUaha. AMg. 512. 
uvaghayaya. JM. 157. 
uvacarae. AMg. 349. 
uvacaramo. S. 455. 
uvacijjanti. AMg. 536. 
uvacitthe. AMg. 462. 
nvaeitthgjja. AMg. 462. 
uvacinai. AMg. 502. 
u^acioanti. AMg. 502. 
uyacinai. AMg. 502, 


J AMg. 516. 
AMg. 681. 


nvaciuimsa. 

-na-(text) 
nTaciinissanti. 

uyajjhaa. M. 3. 155, 280. 
uvaijhao. Pkt. 155. 
nvajjhaya, AMg. JM. 156, 157, 280. 
avafthareha. AMg.^ 551. 
uvallhavelu. AMg. 468. 
uvatthi;ya. AMg. JM. 309. 
uva^iaidaFTO. M. 204. 
uvanaissam. S, 521. 
ara^ia. M. 81. 
uvanimantcjjalii. AMg. 461. 
QTanimaateha. AMg. 456. 
aTaaimantehinti. AMg« 528. 
uvanida. S, 81. 
uyanide. M- 204. 
uvanemo. AMg. 455. 
uranehi. AMg. S. 185, 474. 
uvanelxii. AMg. 521, 
uranehinti. AMg. 521. 
nyatthana. AMg. 341. 
avattkida. Mg. S. 309, 310. 
uTatthidakkhane. S* 322. 
uTattkuninanti. S. 494. 
uradarnsejia. AMg. 460. 

uvadainsettare. I AMje. 390. 

®ro (text), / ® 

uvadainBemani. AMGr. 563. 
nvaditthe. Mg- 303, 
uvangtta. AMg. 582. 
uTabhujjanto. Pkt. 535. 
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uvabhuSjanto. Pkt. 535 (false). 
uvabhuSjiQaa. JM. 586. 
uvamadda. S. 291. 
uvari. M. m. S- 123, 148, 178, 181. 
uvarialindaa. S. 162. 
uYanm. M iVMg. JM. 12&, 148, 178, 181. 
uTarimdhumaniTesa, M. 182. 
uvanmptinchanio. AMg. 182, 
uvantthaa. Pkt. 84. 
uvaridana. S. 123. 
uvanlla. AMg. 595. 
uvariijjhadi. S. 546. 
uTala. M. 199. 
uvalabbante. AMg. 457. 
uTalabbha. AMg. 590. 
nyalambhladi. ) tj 

°bbi3>i (text). 

■uvali. Mg. 123, 148, 181. 
uvalippihii. AMg. 549. 

UTalimpijjasi. AMg, 460. 
uralliai. M. 482. 
uTalliyai. AMg. 196, 474. 

QTavajjissaha. AMg. 527. 

•uvavaijihii. AMg. 527. 
uvavattaro, AMg. 390. 
tiTavasida. S. 96, 303, 564. 

“a. a 519. 
avaTaso. Pkt. 155. 
nvaTi^issam. Mg. 526. 
uvaviste. Mg. 303. 

TivaTisamha. S. 470, 

-uvavla. M. 603. 
uvaveya. Pkt. 180. 
uvaBamadi. \ 

uvasagga. AMg. 172, 438, 515. 

UTasagg^. AMg. 426. 
uvasamkamittu. AMg, 577. 

UTasanta. J^. 83. AMg. 157. 
uyaaante. AMg. 175. 
uTasappamha. B. 470. 
avasamai. Pkt. 489. 
uvasaiflado. JS, 99. 
nyasamanti. JM. 489. 
nvasamasa. AMg. 489. 
uvasamavei. Pkt. 552. 
ayasainaddaiii. M. 169. 
uYasampaijittaaam. AMg. 583. 
uvasamei. Pkt. 551. 
uvastida. Mg. 310. 
uvassaya. AMg. 86 7». 


uvaha. M. 123, 212, 471. 
uTabammai. AMg. 173. 
uyabara. 'S. 477. 
uvabarantu. S. 477. 
uvabaramo. S. 455. 
uyabasiam. Pkt. 155. 
uvaharunnain. Pkt. 595. 
uyaharulla. Pkt. 595. 
ttvahuijanta. M. 546. 
nvabunjai. Pkt. 507. 
nvaana. S. 162. 
uvaenam. JM. 465. 
uvaebim. Mg. 368. 
uvagaccbai. Pkt. 68. 
uvagaccbantitta. Pkt. 582, note 2. 
uvagaccbittae. AMg. 578. 
uvagaccbitta. AMg 582 and note 2. 
uvagaccb6]jaba. AMg. 463. 
uvagamissanti. AMg. 523. 
uvanaha. S. 141, 354, 418. 
nv^ambbissam. 525. 
uvalabassa. S. 467. 
uvalahissaia. S. 525. 
nvaiake. Mg. 366b. 

Uvasagadasanam. AMg. 442. 
-nyikkbakarino. JM. 341. 

nvinti. I 

I AMg. 493. 

uvei. AMg. 493. 

TiTenti. M. AMg. 173, 348, 493. 
uyebamana. AMg. 323, 
uvebae. AMg. 593. 
uvebejjS. AMg 323. 
nwatfana. AMg. 298. 
uvvattiya. JM. 289, 298. 
uYvattejia. AMg. 289, 

TiYvattenti. AMg. 289. 
nvYaaa. M. (text) 296. 
nYYatta. M. 603. 
uYTattai. M. 289. 
iiYYatta^ia. M. 298. 

UYTasi. S. 375. 
uYYasia. M. 303, 564. 

UvYasiakkbara. S. 162. 
nwahana. M. 298. 
uYvahantam. S. 397- 
nYYaai, Pkt. 487. 
nvYai. Pkt. 487. 

nvYigga, M. AMg. JM. S. 276, 298. 
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uvvmna. Pkt. 276. 
uvvivai. Pkt. 236, 482. 
avvihai. AMg. 126, 489. 
uwihitta. AMg. 126. 
u7Vi(Pia. AMg. 126, 565. 
uvvuttha. M. 51. 
u7vunna. Pkt. 276. 
uvvuttha. M. 303, 564. 
uvvudha. M. AMg. 126. 
uvvedhejja. AMg. 304. 
uvvella. AMg. M. S. 107, 566. 
uvvellai. M. A. 107. 
uvvellanta. S. 107. 
tivvellida, S. 107. 
uvvellira. A. M. S. 107, 596. 
uvveva. Pkt. 236. 
uscaladi. Mg. 233. 
usana. P. CP. 243. 
usabha. AMg. JM. 57, 157. 
Usabhadatta. AMg. 57. 

Usabhaya. JM. 57. 

Usabhasena. AMg. 57. 
uaara. F. 256. 
usaha, Pkt. 57. 
usia. M. 303, 564. 
usina. AMg. 17, 183, 312. 
usti. AMg. 117, 177. 
uBum, AMg. 126. 

Usugara. AMg. 117. 

TJsuyara. AMg. 117. 
usussa, AMg. 126, 379. 
usne. Mg. 357, 366^. 
usma. Mg. 314. 

*ussaa. Pkt. 64. 
ussagga. AMg. 327®. 
ussahkhalaa. B. 213. 
ussahkhalaa. B. 71. 
ussapp^^i. 162, 327®. 

ussava. AMg. 64, 327®. 
ussaviya. AMg. 64, 327®. 
ussaveha. AMg. 551. 
ussasai. AMg. 64, 315, 327®, 496, 
ussa. AMg. 1 54. 
usaantta. JM. 327®, 582. 
ussavedi. 64, 327®. 
ussasa. AMg. 327®. 
ussikkai. AMg. 327®. 
uflsiSciyanairi. AMg. 592. 
ussiya. AMg. 64, 327®. 


ussua. S. 64, 327® and note 1. 
ussucnka. AMg. 74, 327®. 
ussuya. AMg. JM. 64, 327®. 
ussuna. M. 327®. 
usseha. AMg. 327®. 
ul^san, Avest. 320. 
ua. AMg. 230, 335. 
uasa. 1 

o,, I Pkt. 155. 
so. / 

uka. Pali, 335. 

•fljjhaa, 155. 
udha. M. 337. 
unandia. Pkt. 15 5. 
unei. M. 474. 

* umbara, 165. 
uyattba. Pkt. 155. 
uram. M. 184, note 3. 
iirumsi. AMg. 379, 
umttbambha. 'S. 808. 
uim-m-antare. JM. 853. 
uru. AMg. 380. 

urusu. "Is. 881. 

W (text). J 
uruhun. AMg. 881. 
usa^adu. Mg. 64, 315, 327®, 496. 
usaa. AMg. JM.M.S. 64,827. 
fisadha. AMg, 67, 304, 565. 
usatta. AMg. 327®. 
usarai. Pkt. 827®. 
usalai. Pkt. 327®. 
usalia. Pkt. 327®. 
usaliya. Pkt. 327®. 
usava. AMg, JM. M, S. 64, 327®. 
usaviya. AMg, 64, 327®. 
usaveha. AMg. 64, 827®, 551, 
usasai. M. 64, 315, 327®, 496, 
usasanta. M. 496. 
tisasanti. AMg. 64, 327®, 496, 
usasamane. AMg. 496. 
usasia. M, 327®. 
usasida. S. 327®. 
usasijfa. JM. 327®. 
usasira. Pkt. 327a, 596. 

U8ase33a. AMg. 496. 

Usa. S. 64, 315.- 

usaj?a. Pkt, 111. 

usana. Pkt. 327®. 

usasa. M. A. 327®. 

usitta. Pkt. 155. AMg. 327®, 

usiya. AMg. JM. 64, 327®. 

usiyajjhaya. AMg. 299, 
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uslsa. S. 327*^. 

fislsaa. JM. 327^ 

usua. M. S. 64, 327a and note 1. 

Csxiia. M. 827a. 
usnga. Pkt. 596. 
uhattha. Pkt. 155. 
iihasia. Pkt. 155. 
uhasiam. Pkt. 155. 

e 

e. Pkt. 920. 

earn. JM. 22, 348. M, 426. 
eagnna. M. 340. 

eammi. AMg. JM. M. JS. 313, 426. 
eavisatta . "] 

°tti. rJL. 386. 

eassa. M. 426. 
eassim. Pkt. 813, 848, 426. 
ea. Pkt. (= etadj 424, 426. 
ea°. A. (= eka) 435. 
eai, "I 

°a. I 

®o. Vm. 426. 

®na. 1 

“jgam. j 

earaka. M. A. 245, 435, 448. 
earahaM.! ^, 443 ^ 

“hi. / 

earisa. Pkt. 245. 

^lisam. S. 11. 
eavattha. M. 341. 
eahi. Pkt. 426, 
eakxmto. Pkt. 426- 

ei. A.AMg. JM,JS.M. 170, 187, 348, 
493. 

ei^. JM. 426. 
einbem. A. 146. 
ei. Pkt. 424. 
e!e. JM. 426. 
elnam. M. 426* 

ee. AMg. JM. M. 149, 169, 174, 356, 426, 
eeja. Pkt. 856. 

eena. M. JM. Mg. S. 128, 426, 465. 
eenam. AMg. 426, 
eesi. AMg. JM. 426, 
eesii^. AMg. JM. 108, 426, 447. 
eesa.' M AMg. JM. 426. 
eesuiii. M. AMg. JM. 426. 
eeH. M.JM. 426. 


eehim. M. JM. 426. 

eo. A. 28, note 2. 

em. A. 146, 429. 

ekattba. S. 309. 

ekala. A. 595. 

ekalla. JM. 595. 

ekaba. Pkt. 206. 

eHnaiiiin. AMg. (text) 446. 

ekatasa. CP. 245, 443. 

ekatasatanntbalam. CP. 256, 

ekka. Pkt. 91, 853, 435. 

ekkam. JS. Db. 435. 

ekkatto. Pkt. 197. 

ekkadaba. A. M. 245, 442, 443. 

Skkadiasain. Mg. 519. 

ekkapasa. M. 161. 

ekka-m-ekka. A. AMg. JM. M. 353 

ekkammi. JM, M, 435. 

ekkalla, M, 595. 

ekkallaya, JM. 595. 

ekkavaram. JM. 451. 

Skkavisai. AMg. 445. 
ekkavisam. AMg. JM. 4^5. 
gkkavisae, AMg. 447. 

5kkav!se. AMg. 448. 
gkkassup. Mg. 435. 
ekkaaattarim. 1 . 

eka° 245, 446. 

ekkasi. Pkt. 451. 
gkkasiairi. Pkt. 451, 
dkkasun. JM. 451. 
ekkasimbali. Pkt. 109. 
ekkassiin, S. 435, 
gkkabl. A. 435. 

426, 6 k^°. AMg. JM. 435. 

OkHnaiiiin. AMg. 435, 446. 
ekkara. Pkt. 306. 
gkkarasa. AMg. 245, 485, 448 
ekkarasangavin. AMg. 411. 
ekkarasama. AMg. 485, 449. 

ekkasii. JM. 446. 
ekkaba. Mg. 366,435. 
ekkunapanna. AMg. 445. 
gkke.’ m’.JM. 435. 
ekkenam. AMg. 435. 
ega. AMg. JM. 91, 435. 
egaakkbara°. JM* 156. 
egao. AMg. JM. 451. 
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egain. AMg. 448, 465, 593. 
egammi. AMg. JM. 435. 
egamsi. AMg. 359, 435< 
egacakkliu. AMg. 411. 
egatthi®. AMg. JM. 446. 
egantaoarissa. AMg. 405. 
egapae. AMg. 171. 
egam. JM. 348. 
egamega. AMg. 202, 353. 
egamioi. AMg. JM. 435. 
egayao. AMg. JM. 451. 
egarnj^a. AMg. 159. 
egavau. AMg. 409. 
egaviu. AMg. 411* 
egavisa. AMg. JM. 445. 
egavisae. AMg. 447. 
egassa. AMg. 465. 
ega. AMg. JM. 435, 448. 
egagino. JM. 405. 
egarasa. AMg. JM. 435. 
egavannam. AMg. JM. 265. 

egiudi^a, AMg. 158. 
eguna. AMg. 158. 
egu]Qia^aiiiip. AMg. 444, 446. 
egunapannasaima. AMg. JM. 444, 
egunavimsa. A. 444, 
egunavisaima. Pkt. 449, 
egunavlaam. AMg. 444. 
egunavisama. Pkt. 449. 
egunasattkim. AMg. JM. 444, 446. 
egiinasattarim. AMg. JM. 245, 444, 446. 
egunaiiQ. AMg. JM. 182, 867. 
egunasum . AMg. 444, 446. 
eguruya. AMg. 159. 
ege. AMg. 169, 173, 174, 435. 
egenaia, JM. 435. 
egesi. AMg. 435. 

I AMg. 349,485. 

egekiin. AMg. 381. 
egoruy’a. AMg. 195. 
egga°. A, 435. 

eggaraha. A. M, 245, 435, 443, 
eggarahabi. A. 443. 
ticobana. A. 579. 
eijantim, AMg. 560, 561. 
ejjamana. AMg. 561. 
ejjamanio. AMg. 169, 563. 

Sjjasi. AMg. 460, 461, 493. 


ejjabi. AMg. 464, 493. 
edanti. AMg. 240. 
edautitta. Pkt. 582, note 2. 
editta. AMg. 240. 
edei. AMg. 240. 
edenti. AMg. 240. 
ena. M. 429. 
enam. M. S. Mg 431. 
eabiin. AMg. JM. Mg. M. 22, 144, 184, 348, 
429. 

eta. Pkt. 197. 
etam. PG. 426. 
elavaf. Ved. 578. 
etisa. P. 121,245, 
etesi. PG. 426. 
ettake. Mg. 429. 
ettabe. A. M. 144, 426. 
ettia. M. A. S. 153, 434. 
ettika. Mg. 8. 153. 
ettikeciayi. 8. 143. 
ettiya. JM. 153. 
ettila. Pkt. 153, 434. 

Sttilliya. JM. 153. 
gttula. A. 153, 434. 

I etto. AMg. Pkt. 148, 197, 426. 
gttba. A. D. P. M. AMg. JM. S. Mg. PG. 

I 107,119. 144, 178, 175,-193, 293, 

417, 426, 429, 517. 
ettbazn. AMg. 349. 
ettbiu A. 106, 107, 119, 293. 
ettbovarae. AMg. 172. 
etrula. A. 268. 
etbi. A. 107. 

edam. A. D. Mg. 8. 426. A. 429. 
edassa. Mg. 426. 

edassim. Mg. 313, 314, 426. 8.348. 

edassa. 8. 426. 

edassiin. 8. 313, 426. 

edaim. 8. Mg. 426. 

edae.* Mg. 8. 375, 426. 

edao. 8. 426. 

edaa^am. 8. 426. 

edado.! ^26. 

“dn. / 

edarisa. 1 245. 

“si. J 

“sam. B. 11, 
edavattba. 8. 96. 

Mg. 426. 
edikka* Pali, 121, 
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edmL S, Mg. 128, 426, 519. 

edisa. Aioka, 121. 

edisa. Asoka, Pali, 121. 

edihasia. S. 60. 

ede. S. 94, 425, 438. 

ede. Mg. JS. S. 185, 203, 425, 426, 438. 

edena. Mg. S. 128, 173, 426. 

edesu. S. 426. 

edesum. B. 426. 

edekim. S. Mg. 426. 

edo. Pkt. 426. 

eddaha. M. 121, 122. 

eddahametta. M. S. 122, 262. 

entanam. M. 397. 

6 nti‘ AMg. M. 343, 493. 

em. AMg. JM. 149. 

emahalaya. AMg. 149 and note 1, 595. 

emahaliya. AMg. 149, 595. 

emahiddhiy-a. AMg. 149. 

emai. JM. 149. 

emana. Pkt. 561. 

emea. M. 149. 

enaeya. AMg. JM. 149. 

emeva. AMg, JM, 149. 

eyain. AMg. JM. 94, Il4, 174, 348, 349, 

861,423,426,593. 
e^ammi. AMg. JM. 426, 465. 

AMg. 426. 
e;^agga, JS. 60. 
e;y'ani, AMg. 353, 616. 
eyammi. M. AMg. JM. JS. 313, 426. 
e^assa. AMg. JM. 426, 
e;^a. JM. 426. 
eyaiin. AMg, JM. 426, 
eyae. JM. 426. 
eyao. AMg. JM. 426, 438. 
eyanain, M. AMg. JM. 426, 439. 
eyani, AMg. JM, 426. 
e; 7 aatLruYa. AMg. 341. 
ejaruva. AMg. JM, 341^ 430. 

“am. AMg. 173, 429. 

“a. AMg. 430. 

“e. AMg. 173, 367», 429. 
eyavanti. AMg, 357, 396. 
eyasim. AMg. JM. 108, 426, 439. 
eyakicQ. AMg, JM. 426, 

Eiavai. A. 60. 

Eravai. AMg. 465. 

Eravana. M, AMg. JM. B. 60, 161, 246, 
Eravanahattka, S. 161. 
erikkha. Pali, 121. 


erisa. AMg. JM. M. S. Pali, 121, 245. 
erisae. AMg. 417. 
ensa^.j jjyj 173 , 

erisaya. AMg. JM. 121, 245. 
erisia. A. 121, 245. 
elaya. AMg. 240. 
elasurakimmi. M. 169. 
elikkka. AMg. 121, 244. 
ekkkkaya. AMg. 121, 244. 
elisa. Mg. 121. 
elisa. AMg. 121, 244, 245. 
eva. AMg. Mg. PG. JM. 11, 12, 18, 22, 68 , 
169, 173, 174, 324 and note 5, 349 and 
note 1 . 
eva. A. 261. 
evai. A. 261. 

evaikhutto. AMg. 149, 451. 
evaiya. AMg. 149, 434. 
evam. AMg. JM. S. 90, 94, 114, 148, 173, 
V 174, 800, 849, 361, 423, 461, 465, 
Vj 518,619. 
evamva4(Jakahii9. Mg. 366». 
evadu. A. 434, 
eva^da. JM, 149. 
evaddaga. JM. 149. 
evadde. Mg. 434. 

I evaddke. Mg. 434. 
evamadikeki. PG. 349, 368. 
evjkl, A. 429. 
evakim, A. 261. 
evada. JS. 349. 
evam. AMg. 68 . 
evva. 23. S. (false) 92. 
ewam. Dk. M. Mg. S. 90, 174, 186, 194, 519. 
esa. Mg. 426. 
esa. Mg. 145, 426. 
ese. Mg. 85, 94. 

ese. Mg. 290, 367, 423 and note 4, 426, 429. 
esa. AMg. Dk. JM. M. JS. S. 85, 94, 150, 
169, 228, 356, 357, 426, 463. 
esajja. AMg. 60, 61. 
esamjjam. AMg. 517. 
esa-m-aggi, AMg. 853. 
esa-m-attke. AMg, 353. 
esa-m-aghao. AMg. 353, 
esamaria. AMg. 562. 
esa. JM. D. P. S. 92, 94, 173, 358, 426, 
esim. M. 108, 429. 
esittae. AMg. 578. 

' esittha. AMg. 517. 
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esi. A. 165,629. 

esu. Dh. JM. 25, 228, 346, 426, 429. 
esuhuma. AMg. 149. 
ese. AMg. 426. 


esovarae. AMg. 172. 

essanti. AMg. 171, 529. 

essami. AMg. 529. 

eha. A. 166, 262, 263, 426. 

ehaa. A. 852, 426. 

ehaki. Pkt. 464. 

lebattari. A. 245, 264, 446. 

lehattarm. A, 447. 

eW. Pkt. 429. A. 468. 

ehii. M. AMg. (208 note 4 ?), 529. 

ehiip. AMg. pk. 429. 

ebijja. M. 529. 

ehiti. Pkt. 203, note 4, 

ekinti. JM. 529. 

ehisi. M. 529. 

ehl. JM. 165, 529. Pkt. 203, note 4. 

ehn. A. 28, 263, 426. 
eli5. A. 426. 

eho. A. 28 note 2, 263. 
ehnim. M, (text) 22. 


0. M. 155. 

*oaaaya. 165. 
oakkhal. M. 499. 
oattiya^am. AMg. 592. 
oandal. Pkt. 275, 485. 
oarana. M. 154. 
oaUa. Pkt. 197. 

I M. 197. 488. 
oaa. Pkt. 150. 
oaava. Pkt. 165. 
oara. M. 154. 
o5la. Pkt. 196. 
oasa. M. 155, 230. 
^so. Pkt. 155. 

01. A. 432. 
oinna. AMg. 369. 
oindhai. JM. 489. 
oka. Pali, 155, note 5. 
okfca^ii, Pkt. 335. 
okkjxila. Pkt. 66, 148. 


oganis. Gujarati, 444. 
ogahai. Pkt. 231. 
ogahana. AMg. 173. 
oginkat. AMg. 512. 
oginkitta. AMg. 582. 
oginkittanam. AMg. 583. 
oggaba. 'JS. 164. 
oggala. Pkt. 196. 
ogkgttaTva. AMg. 570. 
occkundai. Pkt. 535. 
ojjalla. Pkt. 197. 
ojjkara. M. AMg. 326. 

ojka. Modern Indian, 155. 
ottka. M.AMg. JM.84. 
ottka. JM. 498. 
onavia. M. 251 . 
ojQiameki. D. 468. 
onimilla. M. 566. 
onimillacckanam. M. 370- 
oniyatta. AMg. 333. 
ottkaia. M. 309. 
ottkarai. A. 505. 

5ttkarai. M. 505. 
dttkaria. M. 505, 589. 
ottkariaraka®. Pkt. 689. 
odamsaanti. M. (?) 204. 
odaradi. S. 154, 477. 
odaramha. S. 477. 
odaria. S. 477, 590. 
odala. Mg. 154, 477. 
odalia. Mg. 477, 590. 
odara. S. 154. 
odaredi. S. 653. 
odkunia. 591. 
odhuTvanti. M. 536. 
oppia. M. 104. 

^poinsia. Pkt, 486. 
oppusia. Pkt. 486. 
oppei. M. 104. 
obsndkedi. S. 513. 
oma. AMg. 154. 
omarattao. AMg. 367. 
omalia. M. 244. 
omana. AMg. 154. 
omugganimuggij'a. AMg. 104, 234. 
omnj’ai. AMg. 485. 

omuj'itta. . 582. 

oyatnei. AMg. 74, 315. . 


eso. S. 94. 
cso. M. JM. JS. S. A. D. Dk. AMg. 25, 28, 
94, 185, 228, 423, 426. 
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oyarpai, 
oyasBim. 
orasa. 61“. 
orals. AMg. 245 and note 1. 
oraliya. AMg. 245. 


oru^a. M. 566. 
oro-he. AMg, 417. 
elagganti. 488. 
oH. M. 154,161. 
olitta. AMg. 161, 
oloant!, S. 275. 

611a. AMg. M. JM. Ill, 161. 
ollaa. M. 111. 


dllana. M.lll. 
ollavida. 111. 
ollei. M. 111. 
ova. Pkt. 150. 
ovaanaki. M. 414. 
©Yaggadi Mg, 7S. 
©vamma. AMg. 61*. 
oTa;fantehi, AMg. 897. 
ovayaie. AMg, 169. 
©ya. AMg. 150. 
oYaaa. Pkt. 165. 


oyiKdasalila. Mg. 256i. 
©yaea. M. 230. 

OTasal. AMg. 230. 

OTahai. Pkt. 281. 
OYltema^a, AMg. 240. 
oYYanaiip. M. 184, note 3. 
olala. Mg. 477. 

©saladi. Mg. 154, 477. - 
osaladbft. Mg. 471, 477. 
osalia. Mg. 477, 590. 
osakka. Pkt, 566. 


oaakkal. AMg. 802, 315. 
ogakkanta. M. 302. 


©sadka, Pkt. 223. 
osadba. 223. 
oeappininssappim. JM. 162. - 
eeappimnssap4%i)n. AMg. 870. - 
©Sara. JM.ai54,477. 
osanu. M. JM.154,477. 
ossranta. M. 477. 

OBaramka. B. 477. 


osarasn. M. 467, 477. 
osaraha. JM. 477. 
osaxia, M. 477, 565. 

©saka. M. AMg. JM. JB. B. 61% 223, 
©sakam. AMg. 465. 


osakio. AMg. 99. 
qsaklo. AMg. 337r 
osianta. M. 80. 
ositta. Pkt. 155. 
osa. AMg. 154. 
o^a. . M. B. 154. 
osnkkka. M. 302. 
osnkkkanta. M. 302. 
osnbbkanta. Pkt. 535. 
osumbhanta. Pkt. 535. 
osnya. AMg. 327®. 
osoya^l. AMg. 78, 152. 
ossa. AMg. 154. 
ohattba. Pkt. 155, 564. 
obatta. Pkt. 194. 
okariami. B. 98. 
okala. Pkt. 66, 148.. 

okasia. M. 170. 
okaia. Pkt. 261, 286. 
okamal. Pkt. 261, 286. 
okamiya. Pkt. 261, 286. 
okaUa. Mg. 590. 
ohayai. M. 261, 286. 
ohi. M. AMg. JM. 15.4. 
ohinano. AMg. 417. 
okinami. B> 98. 
okna. Pkt, 286. 
oknppanta. M. 286. 

k 

kaa. A.M.12. 49,219, 603. 

fcaavi. A. 49. 

kaain. M. 5. 

kaakajja. M. 429. 

kaana. Pkt. 222. 

kaanibbkaradasadisam. M; 603.' 

kaadhayalovayla. M. 603. 

kaanta. M. 186. 

kaamba. Pkt. 244. 

kaari. M. B. 245. 

k^yaiSka. M. 156. 

kai. A. AMg. JM. M. 12, 113, 164, 449,. 603. 

kai. Pkt. 428. 

kaiaya. M. 61. 

kaiaya. Pkt. 60. 

kaiayaiQ. Pkt. 254. 

kala. *M. 113. 

kaino. M. B. 380. 
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kainham. Pkt. 449. 
kalnda. M. 156. 
kalma. M. 101 aud note 1, 
kaiyava. JM. 61. 
kairava. El. 61. 

Eailasa. Fkt. 61. 

kaivahain. Fkt. 255^ 

kaisa. A. 121, 166, 262. . . 

kaisa. AMg. JM. 449. . . 

kaihim. AMg. 449. . 

kai. *M. 380. 

kalna. M. 381. . . - - 

kainain. M. 381. _ 

Im. 381. 

°hi. J 

kau. A. 428. 
kauccheaya. Fkt. 61*. 
kaurava. S. (?) 61*. 
kaula. M. 61*. 
kaulava. Pkt. 61*. 
kaiisala. Pkt. 61*. 
kauka. Pkt. 209 and note 3. 
kaulw. Pkt. 413. 
kausasa. M. 158. 
kae. JM. 366». 

kao. JM. 123, 356, 428. ■ « 

kaokimto. AMg. 123, 428. 
kainkoda. M. 74, 287, 
kai^kola. M. 74, 287. 

Karpcipura. Pkt. 10, 83. 
kamdkara. M. S. 206. 
kamsatala. M. S. 83. 

®laa. S. 167. 
kamsapal. AMg. 87. 

.kaiusala. Pkt. 167. 
kamsi. AMg. 74, 360, 428. 
kaka^a.! p ^p^ 2 ^ 3 ^ 

®iia. J 

kakadka. Pkt. 209. 
kakubka. Pkt. 209. 
kakka. Pkt. 296. 
kakkeyaaa. AMg. 287, 
kakfcej’an.aiudaiDiila. AMg. 160. 
kakkoja. 1 74 ^ 238, ' 287. 

®la (text). J 

kakkolauBira. AMg. 157 . 
kakkha. AMg. JM. 318, .402. 
kanguni. AMg. 381, 
kanguke. A. 386. 
kacca. B.90. Pkt, 284, 


Kaccaini. Mg. 386. 
kacci. Pkt. 271. 
kaccka. M. 318. 

208, 214. 

kaccka. M. 603. 
kacckulla. AMg. JM. 696. 
kajja. M. Mg. 284, 287, 429, 872. 
kajjal. AMg. 647. 
kajjain. JM. 849. 
kajjattki. Mg. 290. 
kajjanti. AMg. 509, 547* 
kajjama^a. AMg. 647. 
kajjamml. JM. 366*. 
ImjjaparaTasa. S. 284. 
kajjalaljjai. M. 543. 
kajjasiddhie. S. (false) 361. 
kaj)issai. AMg. 549. 
kanaka. P. 243. 
kancanasilaalekiin. M. 368. 

I kanca. S. 282. 
kancua. M. 603. 



kancuabkaxai^amettao. M. 603. 

kancaijja. AMg. JM. 262. 

kancuisio. S. 406. 

kanjaka. B. 282. 

kanja. P. 282. 

kanSaka. Mg. P. 282. 

katta. Mg. 303. 

kattu. AMg. 289, 677. 

kattba. PG. M. AMG. JM. Mg. pk. 83, 193, 303. 

kada. AMg. Mg. PG. 10, 49, 92, 189, 203. 

218, 219, 238, 244,* 374. 
kadaa. M. 198. 
kadakai^aauta. B. 558. 
kada^a. Pkt. 222. 
kadasl. Pkt. 238. 
kadastalaogiam. Mg. 310. 
ka^ua. P1^. 581. 
kaddkau. A. 454. 
kadi4k&^k 454. 
ka^dkasi. 1 ^ 221, 281. 

®su. J 

ka^dHa. A. 594. 
kaddkittu. JM. 577* 
kaddkiakama. JM. 577. 
ka^dketiia. JM. 576. 
ka^ai, M. 221, 268, .28), .297,- 
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kadhamana. M. 221. 
ka^ia. M. 221. 
ka^iiaa. M. 198. 
ka^iciattana. M. 198. 
kadkida. k 221, 297, 
kadhlamana. S. 221. 
kaoaakeria. E. (false) 245. 
kanaaha. A» 63, 264, 366. 
kaiailla. Pkt. 695. 
kanakkania. K. 297. 
kanagain. JM. 148. 
Eanagaj]haya. AMg. 299. 
kanagamatlu. Pkt. 203, note 4. 



kaniara. A. 258, 287. 
kanittha. S. 414. 


kanna. AMg. S. 282, 360, 376, 498. 
kannairp. M. 358. 
kanmara. Pkt. 287. 
kannnppala. M. 158. 
kannero. Pkt. 258. 
kannesu. M. 360. 
kannoTagbadim. E. 405. 
kaiha. M. AMg. E. 62, 133, 312. 

Kaplia. M. AMg. JM. S. A. 52, 85, 312. 
-Kanhanam. Mg. 360. 
kata. P. PG. 49, 219. 
katasma. P. 431, note 1. 

^nanena. P. 133, 431 nnte 1. 
kati. Pkt. 433, 436. 
kati|»ham. Pali, 255. 
katta. A. 59. Pkt. 148. 
kat®. JS.390. 


kanitthaga. AMg. 414. 
kanittbamadamaha. E. 429. 
kanittba^ara. AMg. 414. 
kapiyara. Pkt. 287, 
kap3^asa» ) 

(.AMg, JM, 409, 414. 

’so. ) 

kaiaera. Pkt. Mar, Gnj. Urdu, Hindi, 258, 287. 
Eaneradatta. JM. 258. 
kanern. Pkt. 354. 
kanero. Pkt. 258. 
kanelisncS. E. 71. 
kanta. OF. 191. 
ka^itaila. AMg. 595. 
kantailla. AMg. 595. 
kantba. A. 100, M. 98,272. 
kantbaccb§ttj. AMg. 390. 
kapit^asnttaUxattba. AMg. 157. 
kan&aba. A. 366. 
kantbi. E. A. 5 
S.M.5. 


}AMg.JS.890. 

271. 

katti;fao. AMg. 436. 

kattio. M. 271, 387. 

kattn. Pkt. 390. 

katto. Pkt. 123, 197, 428. 

kattha. All dialects. M. AMg. JM. A. &o. 

107, 128, 166,298,428. 
kaitbai. AMg. 543. 

kada. JE. S. Mg. PG. 49, 85, 96, 203, 219. 
kadama. E. Mg. 101. 
kadamassim. E. 433. 
kadarassim. E. 433. 
kadaba. E. 245. 
kadallusnga. AMg. 162. 
kadua. B. Mg. Db. 22, 102, 113, 139, 58J, 
584, 590. 
kad5. Mg. 85. 
kado. Pkt. 123, 428. 
kaddama. M. 288. 


Pkt. 458. 


kadbaissam.l ^ 


kandaijjanta. M. 548. 
kan^li. Pkt. 333. 
kapidalia. Pkt. 333. 
ka^dnyae. AMg. 462. 
kandu^aba. JM. 471. 
kaina. M. S. 287, 297. 


**:n]^iSo. E. 376. 
kan]Diad.aa. A. 599. 
kappapania^a. AMg. X04. 


“a^i. 

kadbaissatp. E. 528. 

kadbam. Db. E, Mg. P. 25, 113, 184, 190. 

kadba. Pkt. 118. 

kadbituna, F. 190, 586. 

kadbidu. A. 192, 519. 

kadbidnm. E. 573, 

kadbissain. E. 528. 

kadbiadi.* S. D. (?) 26, 635. 

kadbiyadn. Mg. 648, 
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kadhedi. Mg 153, 203, 490. 
kadhedu. S. 153, 203, 469, 490. 
kedhesa. S. 203, 467, 490. 
kadhek. S. 33 note 7, 203, 468, 490. 
kanta. A. 83. 
kantai. AMg. 485. 
kantappa. CP. 191. 
kantassu. 1 ^ 

°tah 6 . / 
kanta. A. 364. 
kanti A. 100. 
kanda. Pkt. 306. 
kandai. AMg. 593 
kandatta. AMg. 597, 
kandattae. AMg. 361. 
kandanto. JM. 397. 
kandamante. AMg. 397. 

'’to. AMg. 396. 
kandara. Pkt. 222. 
kandal^bimto. Pkt, 365, 
kandalilla. M. 695. 
kanda. A. 364. 
kandani. AMg. 367, 
kandimsu, AMg. 516. 
kandna. M. S. 107, 
kanyaHnata. Pkt. (?) 41. 
kapalla. PdU. 91. 
kappa. M. AMg. JM. S. 296. 
kappammi. AMg. 313, 866 », 
kapparukkha._ AMg, S. JM. 320. 
kappjLvemi. A, 552. 
kappij jantam . S. 397. 
kappide. Mg 519. 
kappe. AMg. 68 , 166. 
kapphala. Pkt. 270. 
kaphada. Pkt. 208. 
kabbada. AMg. 287. 
kabhalla. AMg. 91, 208. 
kamai. AMg. JM. 481. 
kamatba, P. 190. 
kamadha. M. 198. 
kamanta. M. 481. 
kamandba. Pkt. 250. 
kamala. A. 251. 
kamala. P. 260. 
kamalain. M. 143. 
kamalattha, M. 809. 

Kamalamela. JM. 92. 

°la. JM. 357. 

°la. JM. 122. 


kamala. A. 179. 
kamassa. M. AMg. JB. 404. 
kamba. Pkt. 295 
Kambhara. Pkt 120, 267. 
kamma. AMg JS. S. Mg. 404, 423. 
kammal AMg. 481. 
kammao. AMg. 404. 
kammam. M. Mg. AMg. J. S. 358, 404. 
kammagginu. JM. 379. 
kammana®. ljj^, 404 . 
narn. l 

kammana. AMg. 404. 
kammani. B. 404. 
kammano. Mg (text) 404. 
kammatoranaim. S. Mg. 404. 
kammabbumio. AMg. 438. 
kammam. AMg. 516. 
kammammi. B. (false) 404. 
kammasa. Pkt. 296. 
lrg.Tnmn.Rftmfl,r ambba. AMg 357. 
kammasu. AMg. 404. 
kamma. 'j 

“aira- UMg.404. 

®ana, I 
®a^arn. ^ 

kammana^apbala. AMg. 172. 
kammani. AMg, JS. 404 and note 1 . 
kamnmi*a. AMg. 167. 
kammaba. Mg. 404, 
kammahS.. M. 264, 404. 
kammi. M. AMg. JM. JB. 350, 428. 
kammunain. AMg. 104, 404. 
kammuna.’ AMg. JM. 18, 104,404 and notes 1 
and 2 . 

kammunau. 1 404 ^ 

®no. J 

kamme. AMg. JM. S. 93, 357, 404. 
kammenain. AMg. 404. 
kammesu. Mg. 371, 401. 

®su. B. 404, 

°bim. AMg. 404. 
kammo. Pkt. 358. 
kamba. Pkt. 428. 

Kambara. Pkt, 120, 312. 
kambi. AMg. 428. 

Kambira. S. 120, 312. 
kaya. AMg. JM. JB. B. 49, 219. 
kayandha. Pkt. 250. 
kayabalikamme. AMg. 402. 

"kayamuddba^a. AMg. 402. 
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kaj'amba. AMg 244, 
kayambaga. AMg 244. 
kav'ambaya. AMg 244, 

®buya. Text raise, 
kayaraipsi 

°mmi. >AMg 433. 

“rehimto. J 

kapli. AMg. JM. 245. 
kayasavatta. AMg. 334. 
kayai. JM. 73. 
kayya. Mg. M. 284, 287, 572. 
kayyasti. Mg. 290. 
kara. M. 8, 603. 
karaala. M. 184. 
karai. AMg 472, 609. 
kmiBsam. jg 533 
“nti. J 

karau. A. 509. 
karae. JM. 509 
karao. AMg. 396. 
karana. A. 509, 579. 
karanayae. AMg. 364. 

karanijja. AMg. M. JM. 3S. (S. false) 91, 134, 
138, 252 , 671. 

karanla. S. 91, 138, 144, 252, 571. 
karattka. M. 309. 

karadi. M. JM. AMg. JS. A. 21, 192, 203, 
509. 


karanta. M. 509, 
karantaho. A. 397. 
karanti. A. AMg. JM. 456, 609. 
kararuham. 7 
'■ho. / 

kararaborampa. S. 161. 
karali. Fkt. 245. 


karatira. M. 258. 
karasi. Pkt. 238. 
karabi. A. 468, 509. 
karahi. A. 456 , 609, 
karahn. 


^ j A. 471, 509. 


Text oba. . 
karaTsi. Pkt. 553, 
kararia. Pkt. 552. 
karavijjai. Pkt, 543. 
karaviai. Pkt. 543. 
karavei. Pkt. 552. 
karabi. A. 468. 
kari. A. 366», 461, 509, 594. 
karia. S. 581. 
kanaroru. M. 169, 386. 


kane^rau. A 254, 570. 
karimsu AMg. 616. 
karikaroia. JM. 159, 
kanjjai. Pkt. 547. 
kanjjasu. A. 461, 547. 
karmo. M 405. 
kanttae. AMg. 578. 
karitta. AMg. 582. 
kaiidarn. S. 574. 
karidfma, S. JS. 581, 584, 
kanmi. A. 454, 509. 
kaiisa. AMg. 80. 
karisal. Pkt. 486. 
karisitta. JM. 582. 
karissai. JM. 533. 
kanssai. AMg. 73, 533. 
karissain. M. JM. S. 53 3. 
karissadi. S. 533. 
karissanti. AMg. S. 533. 
karissam. Pkt. 351. 
karissasi. 8. 583. 
karissama. M. 520, 533. 

karissidi. Pkt. 520. 
karibu. AMg. 533. 
karibisi. M. 633. 
kaiiadi. S. 547. 
kaxladn. B. 11, 608, 547, 
karianti. S. 547. 
karije. A. 547. 
kaxisa. M. 80. 
karisu. A. 63, 315, 351, 532. 
karlhiBi. A. 63, 533. 
karu. A. 468, 509. 
karuna. JM. S. A. 257. 
karnpa. M. 257. 
kamna. M. AMg. JM. 257. 
karanekkamana. B. 161. 
kare. A. 461. 

kare. AMg 466 note 1, 509. 

karei. M. JM. AMg. 466 note 1, 472, 509. 

karejja. AMg. 462. 

karej]asn. JM. 461. 

karcjja. AMg. 134, 459, 462, 509. 

karejjajni. AMg. 460. 

karejjasu. M. JM. 461. 

karejjaba. D M. 26, 463, 471. 

karena. M. 388. 

karenu. AMg. B. 354. 
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karenuya. JM. 354. 
kaieti. 466, Hotel, 
karettae. AMg 578. 
karetta. AMg. 582. 

®an,am. AMg. 583. 
karedi.* Mg. JS. S 21. 472, 509. 
karedn. S. 509. 
karedha. S. 509. 
karenta. M. JM. E. 509. 

°tassa. JM. 397. 
karenta. AMg 397 

karenti. M. JM. AMg. 341, 466 note 1, 609. 
W. S. 397, 421. 

Ho. S. 397. 
kareppi. A 300, 688. 
kareppinu. A. 300, 351, 509, 519, 688. 
karemana. JM. AMg. 509. 
karemani. JM. 563. 
karemanio. JM. 563. 
karemi.- AMg. S. M. 26, 341, 509. 
kaiemo. JM. AMg. S. 470, 509. 
karSmha. S. 455, 470, 509. 
kai6yya. PG. 253, 462, 509. - - 

‘’yyama. PG. 253, 463, 509. 
kareyi. A. 300, 509, 588. 
karesi. M. S. 509. 

karesn. M. JM. AMg. S. 467, 509, 516. 
karessajp. j^Mg. 533. 

karSssamo. JM. 533. 

kareha, AMg JM. 471, 509, 

karehamo. JM 533 

karelii. AMg JM. M S. 468, 509. 

karehii. AMg. JM. M. 533. 

karehinti. AMg. JM. 533. 

karehn. A. 471. 

kala. Mg. 49, 402. 

kala. Mg. 219, 244. 

kajaa. M.(?) Pkt. 82. 

kalalssam. I 

oadi. VMg. 533. 

®asi. J 

kalankilla. JM. 595. 
kalanla. Mg. 91, 138. 
kalatta. M. 288. 
kalatte. Mg. 367a and note 2. 
kalamba. M. AMg. 244. 

®baya. AMg. 244. 
kalayira. AMg. (?) 258. 
kalavlla. Mg. 258, ,402. 


kala. S 429. 
kalaa. Pkt 82, 
kalao. AMg 376. 
kalava. S 97. 

Kaliiigaranno. S. 400. 
kalijngi. A 85 
kalijjihisi. M. 549 
kalitta. AMg. 238. 

jMg. 633. 

kalihl A. 312, 379. 

, kaliadi. Mg. 324 note 3, 547. 

°du. Mg 547. 
kaluna. AMg. JM. 257. 

“nam. JM. 257. 
kalnsiam. M. 14. 
kale. Mg. 357. 
kaledi. Mg. 509. 
kaledka. Mg. 471, 509. 
kalentaa. Dh. Mg. 71, 509. 
kalemi. Mg. 509. 
kalSmha, Mg. 360, 470, 509. 
kalera. Pkt. 149. 
kaleyara. Pkt. 149, 201. __ 
kaleyala. M. AMg. JM. A S. D. A. 201. 
kalesi. Mg. 324 note 8, 366^, 509* 
kal§sma. Mg. 470, note 4. 
kalehi. Mg. 468, 509, 
kalla. M. 286. 
kallavatta. S. 97. 

®ttu. Db« 351. 
kallane. AMg. 367“. 
kalh^a. AMg. 330. 
kayai. Pkt. 473. 
kayattia. Pkt. 246, 289, 290, 428. 
kayadda. Pkt. 291. 
kayana. A. 428. 
kayanahe. A. 428. 
kayanu. 1^.428. 

°neaa. i 

kayandba. M. JM. A. 201, 250. 

m. A.367». 
kayamnu, S. (false) 366“. 
kayala. A. 251 . 

kayala. M. AMg. U Mg. A. 201. 
kayalijjai, M. 543. 
ka7alu. A. 179. 
kayalla. AMg. 91, 208. 
kavalli. AMg. 208. 
kavadantareigiain. H. 132, 
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kavala, AMg. 208. 
kavaleaa. AMg. M. 379, 888. 
kaYikacchuagaai, AMg. 162. 
kaTittha. AMg. 309, 333. 
kavittha. AMg Mg. 309, 333. 
kavva. M. JM. S. 83, 286. 
kavvaitta, Pkt, 600. 
karvammi. Pkt. 22 
°ha. A. 366. 
kawe. S. 22 
ka^a. AMg. 517 
kasta. Mg. 303. 
kassa. Db. 25. 
kassim. Mg. 348, 428. 
ka^ta. Mg. 303. 
kasita. P.132, 303, 
kasana. AMg M. S 52, 133, 140, 312. 
kasanapakkha. Pkt. 52. 

Kasanasia. Pkt. 52, 
kasaniya. Pkt. 52. 
kaaaittha. AMg. 517. 

kasma. AMg. JM M. 'S. 52, 138, 140, 812. 

kasilla. AMg. 595. 

kasia. Pkt. 466. 

kasu. A. 106 

kasta. Mg 303- 

kasfam. P. (text) 132, 

kassa. Db 25. Pkt 428, 

kassava. ’ Pa. 10, 189, 199. 

kassim. S, 264, 348, 428. 

kassu. A* 106. 

kaba. Pkt. 107,428. M. 113. 
kabai. M. 491. 
kabaittae AMg. 578. 
kabam. AMg. 175, 423, 
kabankssa. AMg. 397. 

'’si, J 

kabastt. AMg. 467, 491. 
kahaba. M. 491. 
kaba. M 491. 
kab^yasana JM. 156, 
kabam. A. 83, 428, 
kahami.'ljj 4 ji_ 

°mo. J 

kahavana. Pkt (M. AMg. JM. S.) 263. 
kabahi. AMg. 491. 
kabi. A. 428,461,491. 
kahium. JM. 576. 

kahim. All dialects, 94, 264, 313, 417, 428. 


kabijjai. M. A. 26, 543 AMg. 91. 

‘’au. M. 543. 

kahijjadi. M. A D. 26, 91, 535, 543. 

kahijjanta 1 
‘’ti. / 

kahissam. M, 528. 

kablje. A. 543. 

kabe. A. 423. 

kabei. M. AMg. 153, 490. 

kaheum AMg 465 

kahejjaba. JM. 463. 

kabejjamo. JM. 463, 

kahenti M. 490 

kahemi. JM. 490. 

kabesi. AMg. 516, 518, 

kabeba. JM 490 

kahebinti. JM. 528, 

kabebu. A. 471. 

kabna. M. AMg. S. 52 

kabya. M. AMg. S. 25. 

ka. JM. B. 92, 145, 185, 424, 428, 

kaa. M 12. 

k^ttbaa. B. 307. 

kaamba. M. 244. 

kaara. M. A. 207, 257, 867. 

kaayya. M 62, 570 

kat. A. 428. 

kEua, A. 251. 

kauaoa. Pkt. AMg. 139, 350, 584. 
kauanam. Pkt. 139, 584 
kaum’. AMg. JM. M. 62, 289, 348, 465, 574, 
576. 

kauna. M. JM. S. 22, 62, 152, 576, 581, 584, 
586. 

^unam. AMg. JM. 62, 152, 585. 
kae. Pkt. 428. 
kaena. AMg. 364, 
kao! Pkt. 428. 

Kamcipnra. Pkt. PG. 10, 83, 169, 363, 

kakaasi. Mg. 558. 

katba. OP. 191. 

kaaa. (“am) M. 428. 

kaneli. Pld. 41. 

katuna. yo. 62, 224, 586. 

katunam. PG 62, 152, 224, 585, 

katuiiam, P. 62, 152, 586. 

kadara. B. 207. 

kadala. Mg 207. 

kadavva. JS. S. Mg. 62, 570. 

mm- Mg. M. 62, 204, 289, 348, 619, 674. 
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kaduna. AMg. JS. S. 21, 62, \62, 360, 584^ 
586. 

kama. S. 577, 
kamatthi^am. JM. 405. 

Kamadeva. AMg. 93. 
kamadhenu-m-aina. JM. 353, 
kamantao. M. 491# 
kamamhe. Pkt. 457. 
kamassa. M. B. 315. 
kamako. A. 264, 315, 
kamae. S. 282. 

kamaha. Mg. 63, 264, 315, 366. 
Kamid<piihimto. AMg. 381. 
kaniiialaatu . M. B. 387. 
kamissa. JM. 405. 
kamua. M. B.25I. 
kamuao. B. 376. 
kamnj'a. JM. 251, 
kamei. M. 491. 
kamedum. S. 573. 
kamenti. M. 491. 
kamemo. M. 455, 491. 
kamesu. M. 117. 
kameW. *1 AMg. 350. 

®hiin (text). / 
kamo. S. 94. 
kamo. A. 345. 
kSya. AMg. 364. 
kaya, AMg. 350. 
kay’aagutti, AMg, 156. 
kayaggirL AMg. 196, 413. 
kayacetthammi. JS. 366®. 
kayapij]a. AMg. 572. 
ka^ara. AMg. 207. 
fcaj'avva. AMg. JM. 62, 570. 
kayasa. AMg. 355, 364, 408. 
ka^ejoa. Pkt. 355. 
kara^a. B. 365. 
karanado. B. 69. 
kara^adi. JB. 203, 472. 
karayiam. JM. 348. 
karavei. JM. 552. 

karavejja. PQ:. 10, 189, 199, 253, 462. 
kSr»Yemi. I 553. 

°ha. ) 

®hi. AMg. 468. 
karapeyya. Pali, 189. 
karaviya. JM. 552. 
karavissara, AMg. 528. 
karavei. Pkt. 552. 


kari, S. 405. 
karia. P. 256. 
kanuna. B. 584. 
kanjjai. Pkt. 543. 
kanai. Pkt. 543. 

Hre. AMg. 517. 

^rei. JB. S. Mg. 472, 551. 
karettha. AMg. 517. 
karedi. Mg. S. 472, 
karedum. B. 573. 
kalaa. Pkt. 82. 
kalao. AMg. 69. 
kalam. AMg. 123. 

Kalagam. AMg. 143. 

}Mg. 365. 

kalanado. Mg. 69, 365, 428. 
kaladbammai^. AMg. 404. 
kalanna. AMg. 276. 

IdLlapitfcha. Ig 53 
°puttha / 

kalamba. AMg. 244. 
kalammi. M. JS. 21, 366*. 

®mki. JS. 366*. 
kalavutt^a. B. (7) 53. 

— kalasamayaqaisi. AMg. 366*. 
kalir. M. ; algo falsely in B. and Hg. 167. 
kalaarn. M. 123. 
kalaasa. A. B. 82, 165. 

H.lakala. AMg. 156. 
kalagaru. AMg. 123. 
kalasa. A. B- 824 165. 

Kalasa. AMg. 71. 

Kalikka. A. 194. 
kali^a. Mg. 405. 

Kali. AMg. 93. 

kaln. A. M. 14 note 2, 34 note 4. 
kalenam. AMg. 182. 

Kal6. ' JM. 85. 
kasa. Pkt. 89, 428. 

Kasavagattelnmto. AMg. 369. 

Kasava. AMg, 71. 

Kasara. M. 603. 
kasi. AMg. 516. 

Kasibkuime, AMg. 99. 
kasi. AMg. 263, 516. 
kasn. A. 63, 106, 428, 

®so. Pkt. 428. 

®ha. Mg. 428. 

kakara. A, AMg. JM, M. 263, 315, 633. 
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kahala. Pkt. 207, 257. 
krihali. Pkt. 207. 

kaliami. A. AMg. JM. M. 263, 315, 533. 

°aio. JM. 533. 
kaliuvaua. Pkt. 263. 
kaki. AMg JM. 533. 
kaWi. AMg JM. M. 533. 
kaluin. Pkt. 428 
kaliiiiti. AMg. JM. 533. 
kahimi. A. AMg. JM. M. 151, 263, 315, 620, 
533. 

kahisi. M. 533. 
kahiha. JM. 533. 

kalu. AMg. JM. 165, 263, 516, 533. 

laliia. Pkt. 466. 

kalie. AMg. 428. 

kia. M. (incorrect) 49. 

kiaii, A. 49. 

kiaS. A. 519. 

kiappahuda. Dk. Mg. 476. 

kf. A. 75. 

kim. All dialects. 11, 16, 22, 75, 113, 144, 
145, 174, 175, 184, 185, 219, 275, 
300, 342,358, 422, 428, 428, 465, 515, 
519. 

klipci. AMg. 350, 465. 
kiiiicuna. AMg 162. 
kirnnaranairi AMg. 131. 
kiranimittam. S. Mg. 184. 
kimnarinda. AMg. 160. 
kiinnaro. JM. 143. 
kimpnrisa. AMg. 131. 
kimsua. Pkt. 76, 119. 
kikkindha. M S 3U2. 
kinkini. M. S. 206. 

kinkiuia. 206. 

kiccai. AMg. 542. 

kiccat. AMg. 73. 

kicca. AMg. JS. 299, 465, 587. 

kicci. Pkt. 271,485. 

kijjai. A. M. 287. 547. 

ki]3au. A. 469, 560, 547. 

kijjaa. A. 454, 547, 550. 

kijjadi. S. 547. 

kijjadn. B. 11, 547 . 

Idjjade, S. 457, 547. 
kijiasu. A. 466, 467, 547. 

kijjaM. 1 547^ 

(text), j 

kittai. AMg. 289, 


kittamana. AMg. 289. 
kittitta. AMg. 289. 
kittiya. AMg 289, 
kitte. AMg. 289. 
kidi. Pkt. 258. 
kidikidiyabhuya. AMg. 558. 
kiddakara. AMg. 97. 
kiddanta JM. 397. 

kidda. AMg. JM. Mg. 90, 122, 194, 240. 

kiddae. AMg 361. 

kmai. JM. AMg. M. 511. 

kinam. AMg. 396. 

kinadka. Mg. 511 

kinanta. AMg. 511. 

kmantaip. | 397^ 

kina. AMg. M. 128, 428. 
kinami. JM. 511. 
kinavae, AMg. 462, 551. 
kiuavei. AMg. 551. 
kinavemana, AMg. 551. 
kimtta. AMg. 582. 
ki^da. S. 511, 565. 
kini;^a. JM, 611. 
kimssadi. B. 611, 534. 
kinikanio. JM. 511, 534. 
kine. AMg 462, 511, 
kino. Pkt. M. 33, 428 and note 5. 
kinna A, M. 69, 297, 
kinmu A. 136. 
kiaka. AMg. 52, 133, 312. 
kitapakam. P. 191, note 2. 
kittalssam. Pkt. 520, 528 
kittaihimi, M AMg. JM. A. 315, 520, 
528. 

kittayao. AMg. 396. 

kitti. S. M. AMg. JM. A. 11, 83, 92, 98, 271, 
288, 289, 428. 
kittia, Pkt. 434. 
kittia. B. 83. 

Httmddhie. JM. 361. 
kitti. A. 386. 
kida, S. Mg. 49, 219. 
kidam. A. 5. 
kidavanta. B. 396. 

B. 396, 569. 
kidavisesaa. B, 227 . 

! kidaaraparikammam. B. 402. 

kidn. B (?) A. 5, 49, 192. 

I kidha. JS. A. 6, 103, 107, 113. 
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kinadha. S. 511. 
kibbisa. AMg. 296. 
kibbisiya. AMg. 296. 
kirn. S. M. AMg. 185, 517. 
kimma. AMg 406. 
kimlhira. AMg. 381. 
kira. M. JM. A. S. (false) 259. 
kiranta. M. 477. 

®tarn. A. 397. 
kiraa. M. 230, 257. 

Kirada. S. 230, 257 
Kiraya, JM. 230, 257. 
kiri. OP. 27. 
kiria. M. 135. 
kiritata. CP. 191, 256. 
kiny’a. AMg. 131. 

IdnyaTadam. AMg. 131. 
kiriya. AMg. JB. 135. 
kiriyao. AMg. 439. 
kinyakiriyam. AMg. 131. 
kiriyaWin. AMg. 439. 
kirianta. S. 537. 
kila. JM. B. 88, 259. 

kiWijjam.lpkt. 226. 

kiJaiDii®. J 

kilaijlyaiii. Pkt. 226. 

kilanta. ‘ M. AMg. JM. B. Mg. 136, 171^. 

kilammai. M. l36, 177, 282, 527. 
kilammadi. S. 186, 282. 
kilammanta. JM. B. 136. 
kilammida. B. 136. 
kilammihii. M. 527. 
kilammihisi. M. 527. 
kilamia. M. A. 136. 
kilainejja. AMg. 136. 
kilittka. JM. 136. 
kilinna. M. B. 59, 136. 
kilitta.1 59. 
tvl* J 

kilinta. Pkt. B. ? (text) 136, 177. 

®te. Mg. 1 (text) 136. 

°to. S. 515. 
kilinnati. A. 136. 
kilimmai. \ 277. 

“ihu. / 

kilissai. JM. 63, 136. Pkt. 177. 
kilissanta, B. 136. 
kiliva. AMg. 136, 201. 


kilesa, S 136. 

kilesanala. S 156. 

kiva. A. 261. 

kivana. AMg. 367*. 

kivailla. S. 595. 

kivma. M. AMg. B. Mg. 50. 

kivina. M. Mg. A. 101. 

kisoli. Mg. 402. 

kisa. AMg. M.S 50. 

kisala. Pkt. 150. 

kisam. AMg. 68. 

kiaoarl. M. 157. 

kisaa. Pall. 428. 

kissa. M. 103, 428. 

kiha. A. AMg. JM, 6, 103, 107, 113, 466. 

kl. A. 75, 424. 

kia. Pkt. 428. 

kia. Pkt. 428. 

kii. Pkt. 428. 

kie. Pkt. 428. 

kicca. AMg. 21. 

kidailla. M. 595. 

kida. AMg.JM 90,240. 

kldapayati, Lena-dialect 7. 

ki^issai^, Pkt. 226. 

kimiSain. Mg. 511, 584. 

kida. B. Mg. A. 219. 

kidikkka. Pali, 121. 

kidisa. M. 121. 

kidisa. Pali, S. 121. 245. 

klrai. M, JM. 284, 547. 

kiraii. M. JM. 469, 547, 

kirae. M. 547. 

kirate. P. 284, 457, 647. 

kiradi. M. JM. JB. 21, 547. 

kiranta. AMg. M. B. 537, 547, 

kiranti. M. 547 , 

kiratnana, AMg. 547. 

kirikkha. Pali, 121. 

kirisa. Palii B. 121. 

kirihii. JM. 549. 

kila. B. 240, 

kilai. JM. M. A. 226, 240, 268. 
kilaissam. Pkt> 226. 
kilae. AMg. 240, 457. 
kilana. AMg. 90, 240. 
kila^aa. S. 90, 240. 
kilanaam. Pkf'- 226, 
kllanam. Pkt. 226. 
kiiaiaado. Pit, 226. 
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kilaniaam. Pkt. 226. 
kiladi. *A. 192,240. 
kllanta. AMg, JM. 173, 240. 

°ii. AMg.240. 

'’ti. A. JM. 200, 240. 
kllautesa, JM. 397. 
kilamana, S. 240. 
kilamana. 1 226. 

kila°. / 
kiiamha. S. 240. 
kllasi, 240. 
kiia M. S. 9D, 240. 
kilapavvada. S. 90, 

°de. Pkt. 226. 

kilapawadaperante. Pkt. 226. 
kilavana. AMg. 90, 240. 
klliuna. JM. 240. 
kilida. S. 240. 
kilidum. Mg. A. 240. 
kiiiya.' JM. 92. 
kijiya. AMg. 240. 
klhsa. Mg. 121. 
kilis^m. Mg. 226. 
kilisSam. Mg. 240. 
kilissain. &. 226, 240. 
kilissatn. Pkt. 226. 
kilissasi. S. 240. 
kilei. M. 240. 

kiiemka. pk. Mg. S. 240, 470, 472, 

kiva. AMg, 296, 

kisa. Mg. 428. 

kisa. Pkt. 428. S. 515, 

kisanti. AMg. 63, 296, 

kisu. A. 633. 

klse. M. 103, 428. 

koai!. M* 251. 

kuokuTamana. AMg. 558. 

y nk-ftTn-mioa m. AMg. 99. 

kukkai. pit. 197,488. 

kukkln. AMg. B. 321. 

kakkheaa. Pkt. 84. 

kucca. JM, S, D. 287. 

kucchanijja. AMg. 327. 

kucchi. AMg. JM. M, 321, 

kucchia. AMg. 327, 

kucchimei. AMg, 312, 379. 

kucchimai, AMg. JM. M. 321. 

kucckio, AMg. 379. 

kucoheaa. Pkt. 84. 

kuijomsti. JM, 387 , 


lAMg. 206. 

°aya. J 

kujja. AMg. JM, 91, 459, 464, 608. 
kujjhe. AMg. JM. 462. 
kuncala. Pkt. 277. 
kuSjaTa. A. 89, 367®. 
kunjaraniya. AMg. 80. 
kunjaro AMg. 345. 
katumbaka. P. 225. 
kutbaissam . S. 528. 
knttima, M. 125. 
kmtbi. AMg. 66, 304. 
kudilana. M. 370* 

232, 595 note 6. 

°llaa- J 

kndumba. M. 198. 
kudnmbaa. A. 352. 
knduOl A, 595. 
kudda. M.279. 
kuna. M. 508. 

kuiai. A. AMg. JM. M. 6, 17, 61, 508. 
kunai. AMg. 508. 
kuigiBii. M. 508. 
kunadi. JS. M . 6, 21, 51, 508. 
kui^anta. JM. M. 508. 
kunantassa. 1 
"tanam. J 

kunanti. M. JM. 102, 508. 
kunantecia. JM. 397, 508. 
kunanto. M. 397. 
kunamaaa. JM. 508. 
kunamani. JM. 563. 
kunasi. M. 508. 
kanasu, M. JM, 467, 508. 
kunaba. JM. 508. 
kunabu. 


^j_}a.471. 608. 


®ba (text). 

Kn^lenia. JM. 173. 
Ku^alae. AMg. 465. 
kunijjaBU. M. 461. 
kumma. AMg, 103, 248. 
kunebu. A. 106, 471, 508, 
kunomi. Pkt. 508. 
ku^tl. Pkt. 232. 
kutumbaka. P. 225. 
kuttbasi. 

®su. 


• |m. (false) 281. 


kudo, S. 185. 
kuddiUbi. JS.196, 
kuppja, M. 279, 488, 
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kuppara. M. 127, 287. 
kuppala. Pkt. 277. 
kuppaha. JM. 456. 
kuppasa, Pkt. 109. M. 287, 
kuppisa, Pkt 109- 
kuppissara. M. 527. 
kuppissadi. S. 527, 
kuppe. S. 350, 460. 
kuppe]]a. M. 350, 460, 
kuppe]]a. AMg. 462. 
kumara. M. JM. 81. 

Kumaravala. M. 81. 
kumari. M. 81, 251. 
kumaro. JM. 585. 
kumara, M. JM. A. S. 81. 
Kumaranamdi. PG. 224. 
kumariyahi. AMg. 350. 
kumari. A. JM. M. S. 81. 
kumario. S. 436. 
kumarehi. AMg. 350. 
kumarehim. JM. 368. 
kumala. Mg. 81. 

— kumua. M. 603. 
kumpala. Pkt. 277. 
kumbhaara. AMg. A. 82, 167. 
kumbbai. A. 359. 
kumbhakara. AMg. 167. 
kumbhakaraTanasaya. AMg. 367. 
kumbbagara. JM. 167. 
kumbharayayanamsi. AMg. 336*. 
kumbbau^a. S. *127. 
kumbbayaro. JM. 519. 
kumbbara. A. AMg. 82, 167, 
kumbbilaa. Mg. 71. 
kumbana. Pkt. 312. 
kumma. AMg. M. 83. 
kummasa. AMg. 296. 
kummo. AMg. S. 345, 508. 
®kurayao. AMg. 156. 
kuraTaaadi. S. 558, 
kurukuraadi. S. 558. 
kurukuraanta. 1 
°asi. / 

kurukuria. Pkt. 558. 
kuruga. AMg. 156. 
kula. P.260, 
kulam. M. Dh, 340, 351. 
kulagara. AMg. JM. 202. 
kulagottasa. PG, 363. 
kulala. AMg. 80. 


kulalao, AMg. 99. 
kulavabuo. M. 387. 
kulaim. AMg. 182, 367, 
kulam. AMg. 367. 
kolabiip. Mg. 264, 313, 366*. 
kulu. ‘ph. 25, 256, 508. 
kule. JM Mg. 349, 867* aud note 2. 
kullabi. M. 286. 
kulba. Pkt. 242, 304. 
kuvasabi AMg 207. 
kuvia. M. 14. 
kuvide. AMg 17. 
kuTissam. S. 527. 
kuvvai. AMg. 18, 508, 517. 
kuwai. AMg. JM. 73, 608. 
kuvvam. AMg. JS. 348, 396, 508. 
kuvvadi. AMg. JS. 21, 508. 
kuvvade. AMg. JB. 21, 457, 508. 
kuvvautam. JS. 508. 
kuvvanti. AMg. JM. 508, 
kuvvanto. JS. 508. 
kuTvamana. AMg. 508. 
kuwaha. AMg. 71, 471, 508. 
kuvvittha. AMg. 517, 
kuvvejja, AMg. 508. 
kuw§ija, AMg. 459, 508. 
kuSata. Avesta 318, 
kusuma. AMg. S. 156, 367. 
kusumadai^o. S. 405. 
kusumapaara. 1 
®ppaara* J 

kusumabi. M. 365. 

kusumebim. S. 368. 

kusumotthaa. M. 161. 

kuba^da. AMg. 127, 312. 

kubada. AMg. JM. 239, 258.' 

kubadaya. JM. 239. 

kudakabavaua. AMg. 263. 

kudasamali. AMg. 88. 

kudaya, AMg. 361. 

kulairn. Pkt. 180. 

kuyammi. Mg. 366®. 

kuha^da, AMg. 127, 312. 

krdautabo, A. 47, 85, 192, 366. 

kfppi. A, 588* 

kitta. A. 59. 

klnna. Pkt. 59 A? 

ke, AMg. Mg. 126, 144, 357, 423, 615. 

kei. AMg. 417, 423, 465. 

kei. AMg. 73, 
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keura. Pkt. 126. 
keccira. § 149 . 

°ram. J 

°rena. S. 149, 
kedhava. Pkt. 212. M. bO. 
kena. AMg. 290. Pkt. 422. 
kenai. JM. 465. 
kenavi. M. S. 143, 172. 
kSttia. M. S. A. 153. 434. 
kettiya. JM. 153, 
kettila. Pkt. 153, 434. 
kettula. A. 153. Pkt. 434. 
ketthu. A. 107, 194, 293. 
ketrula. A. 268. 
kedava. B. 61. 
kedtunmi. Mg. 379. 
keddaba. M. S. 121 , 122 . 
kemahaj]uiya. AMg. 149. 
kemabanubhaga, AMg. 149. 
kemahabala .1 149. 

^yasa. J 

®liya. AMg. 149, 595. 
^sokkba. T 

> AMg. 149. 
°besakkba. i 
kera. A. M, 176, 434. 
keraa. A. S. 176, 434. 
kerain, M. 176. 
keraka. S. S. 176, 434. 
kerava. Pkt. 61. 
keria. S. 176. 
kerika. S. 1 -1 75 
“ka. S.A.J ‘ 

kerisa. M. AMg. JM. S, 121, 245. 

keri 8 a;^a. JM. 121, 245. 

kela, Pkt. 166. 

kelaa. Mg. 176. 

kelaka. Mg. 176. 

kelakaim. Mg. (text) 176. 

Kelasa. M,S.61. 
kelia, n 
°lika. VMg. 176. 

°bka,e. J 

kelisa. Mg. 121 , 245. 
keli. Pkt. 166. 

'“’‘•U. 281 - 

®ai. i 

kevaiya. AMg, 149, 434. 
keTaiya. AMg. JM. 466, 


k8vadrain,Ujig.l49. 

“cciram, J 

kevatta. Pkt. 289. 

kevattaa. Pkt. 289. 

kevado, Pkt. 434. 

kevalananissa. JS. 405. 

kevali. AMg 464, 466. 

kesesu. Mg. 229, 371. 

kesa. S. 97. M. AMg. 227, 296, 402. 

kesapa. CP. P. 191, 254. 

kesariddaba. AMg. 354. 

kesarillf. M. 595. 

Kesavo. M. 169. 

kesalu. A. 371. 

kesim. AMg. JM, 108, 428, 

kesua. Pkt. 76, 89, 119. 

kesu. Sindhi 76. 

keha. A. 166, 262. 

ko. S 94. 

ko. M. S. P. 94, 144, 175, 428. 
kouga. AMg. JM. 61®. 
kou;^. AMg. JM. 61®. 
kouyaim. AMg. 367. 
kouballa. M. AMg. JM. 61®. 
kouhala. M. AMg. JM. 61®, 123. 
kouhalla. AMg, JM. 61®. 
kokkai. Pkt. 197, 488. 
kSkkmy^a. AMg, (?) 124. 
kokbubbhamana. AMg. 319. 
kogbatake. Mg. 308. 
koccbeaa. Pkt, 84. 
koccheaya. Pkt. 61*. 
kojja. AMg. 206. 
kofica. M. 272. 
kottarSo. JM. 345. 
kottima, JM. 125. 

♦kottha, 66, 304. 
kotthake. Mg, 308. 
kotthagale. Mg. 303. 
koithi. AMg. 66 , 304. 
kolbthagale. Mg. 303. 
kodarao. M. 345. 
kodakodi. AMg. 448. 
kodi. AMg. 97. 
kodio. AMg, 99. 
kodilla. Pkt. 232, 595 note 5. 
kodi. PG. 189, 198, 448. 
kodia. M. 114, 385. 
ko^o. AMg. 448. 
kodumbiyaabbba. AMg. 160. 
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koddha, AMg. 66. 
kodka. AMg. 66, 304. 
ko^ihi. AMg. 66, 304. 
kodhiya. AMg. 66, 304. 
kotthua. M. JM. 61®'. 
kotthukakiranaantio. A. 85. 
kodukala. S. 61®, 123. 
koduhalilla. S. 61“^, 695. 
koppa. Pkt. 197. 
koppara, AMg. 127, 287. 
koppi. A, 594. 

komui. M. AMg. JM.61S 366®. 
komuimahusavammi. JM. 366®. 
komudi. S. 61®’. 


kola. M. 61®. 

kolaghariehimto. AMg. 369. 
kolacunnal. AMg. 367. 
kolasunaya. AMg. JM. 206. 
kolikii. P. G". 61®, 363, 
kolhakala. Pkt. 242, 304. 
kolkua. Pkt. 242, 304. 
kova. M. 199. 
kovarn, JM. 182. 

kovakarapaim. S. 498. 

kosake. Mg. 303. 
kosina. Mg. 17, 188, 
kostake. Mg. 303. 


kosthagala. Wg. 303 . 
kosthagalam* J 

kogtake. Mg. (in MSS.) 303. 
ko§tagala. Mg. (m MSS.) 303. 
kogthake. Mg. 303. 

Kosambi. Id gia 

°bia.J ' 

kosala. Pkt. 61®. 

Kosia. S. 
kosia. M. J 
Kosika. PG.61®,227. 
Kositagottehimto. AMg. 369. 
kosx. AMg. 429. 
kosio. AMg. 386. 
kosuna. AMg. 158. 
kose]]a- AMg. 252. 


• I Mg. 303. 

°am. J 

kosthagala. Mg. (m MSS.) 308. 
kohanda. Pkt. (AMg. S 1 ) 76, 89, 127, 312. 
kShandi. Pkt. 127. 
kohandi. Pkt. 76, 89, 127, 312, 434. 
kohaia. Pkt. 61®, 123, 166. 


kohaliyS. Pkt. 127. 
kohali. Pkt. 127. 
kohalem. Marathi, 127. 
koha. AMg. 365. 
kohem. A. 146, 348. 
kohenam. AMg. 182. 
kohovautta. AMg. JM. 466. 
kkhu. M. Mg. PG. S. 28, 85, 94, 376, 425 
438, 519. 

Ksapra. Avesta 319. 

kh 

khaa. M. 318. 
khaagali. A. 85, 192. 
khaayalahala. Mg. 324. 
khaia. Pkt. 81. 
khaitta. Pkt. 61. 
khaiya. JM. 81. 
khaira. Pkt. 81, 82. 
khatippaa. M. 160. 
khamdakoindisa, PG. 125, 306, 406. 
khamdhara. JM. 206. 
khagga. M. 270. 
khaggausabha. AMg. 157 . 
khaggam. Pkt. 358. 
khaggah!. A. 368, 
khaggo. Pkt. 358. 
khajjihii. M. 549. 
khajje. Mg. 462, note 2. 
khadahgavi. Pkt. 265. 
khana. M. AMg. JM. S. Mg. 322, 324. 
khaiOLa. Mg. 350. 
khanacumbial. Pkt. 180. 
khananna. AMg. 276. 
khanam. AMg. 143. 
khaaa;y'anna, AMg. 276. 
khanaha. AMg. 318, 471. 
khanijjai. Pkt. 540, 
khaniya. JM, 566. 
khanSna, A. 128. 
khanda. M. 272. 
khandaso. Mg. 519, 
khan^ssam. S. 528. 
khanm. Pkt, 566. 
khannn. Pkt. 90, 309. 
khannua. M. 90, 
khata. OP. 47, 191, 
khatta. AMg. JM. 90, 566. 
khatti. AMg. 1 
°ttia. S. J 
khatti^kumara. S, 436. 
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kliattia. JM. 319. 
khattiya. AMg, 319. 
khattiyani. AMg. 319. 
khanti. A. 165. 
khanda. Pkt. 306. 
khandatta. AMg. 597. 
khandha. M. AMg. JM. 268, 306. 
khandhattae. AMg. 361. 
khandhamanto. AMg. 396. 
khandhavara. JM. 167. 
khandhassu. A. 106, 366. 
khandhara. JM. 167 
khandhukkheva. M. 158, 214. 
khandhena. Mg. (**) 306. 
khannamana. JM. 540. 
khannamanie. JM. 563. 
khappara. Pkt. 2U6, 
kham. Pkt. 206, note 4. 
khama. M. AMg. JM. 322. 
khamae. AMg. 361. 
khamasamanA. AMg. 322. 

>. Pkt.366^ 
kbamastt. JM. 467. 
kbamaka. AMg. 471. 
kbam&jjaba. JM. 463. 
khambha. M, AMg. JM. S. A. 6, 214, 306, 
808. 

-khambh^. ju 143, 500. 

kbamma. CP. 27, 191. Pkt. 540 . 

kbammal. Pkt, (JM.) 540 and note 3, 557. 

khammihii. JM 549. 

kbaya, JM, 566. 

khayaresara. JM. 159. 

khayye. Mg. 462, 

khayyedi. Mg. 462, note 2. 

khara. AMg. 156. 

kbalai. M.JM. 306. 

kbalaim. A. 359. 

kbalakkbalei. JM. 558. 

khaladi. 8. 306. 

kbalanta. M. 397. 

khalantaa. Db, 71, 306. 

khalanti. Mg, 306, 

kbalapu. \ 

°tiin. / 

°una. VPkt. 383. 

®ano. I 


kbalavaii. 

°rao. 

°vuno. 

°vu. 

khalia, M. 306 

kbalida. S. 306. 

kbabya, JM. 306. 

khalu. AMg JB. JM. 94, 465. 

khallam. Pkt. 206, note 7. 

kbalbbadaii. A. 207. 

°aa. A. 110, 242. 
khallida. Pkt. 110. 
kbavia. M. 96, 
khaviasavvan. M. 379. 
kbantto. AMg. 577. 
kbas. Zig. 27, note 7. 
kbasia. Pkt. 232. 
kbasiya. AMg, 206. 
khabam. Pkt. 206, note 4. 
khabacara. AMg. 206, 214. 

°ri. AMg. 206. 
kbahayara. AMg. 206. 
kbaa. A, 135. Pkt. 565, 

I kbaai. A. 165. 

1 kbai. A. 165. Pkt. 484. 
khainm, JM. 573. 
khaima. AMg. 602. 
khaira. Pkt. 82. 
kbaissam. Mg. (prose) 525, 
kbau. A. 165. 

kbanu. Pkt. 90, 120. AMg. JM. 309, 

kbadidum. S. 573. 

khadum. Mg. 573. 

khama. M. B. 326. 

kbara. AMg. JM, 321, 326. 

kbas. Kala§a 27, note 7, 

kbasiya. AMg. 206. 

khabi. A. 165. 

khabii. Pkt. 165, 525. 

kbabisi. Mg. (verse) 525. 

khinkbimya. AMg. JM. 206, 

kbinkbinl. AMg. JM, 206, 214. 

kbijjae, M. 457. 

khitta. AMg. S. 84, 318, 319. 

kbippam. AMg. 68. 

kbivai. Pkt. 319. 

khivasi. JM. 319, 

kbivahi. AMg. 319, 

khividnin. B. 819, 575. 

khivei. JM. 319. 


j Pkt. 383. 
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khina. M. AMg S. 326. 

°ne AMg 169 
kliira. AMg. JM. S 319. 
khirasamudda. S 319, 
khiri. Pkt 319. 
khlroa. M. 319. 
khirodaya. JM. 819. 

Idilroya JM. 319. 

khila AMg, 206. Pkfc 214. 

khilaa. Pkt 206 

khu. Pkt. (PG. S. JS. M.^ 28 note 5, 94, 144, 
148, 169, 185, 515, 519. 
kkujja. M. AMg. JM. S 206, 270. 
khujjatta. AMg. 206. 
khujjahim. AMg. 382. 
khujjiya. AMg 206. 
khutta. Pkt 564,568 
kkuttai. JM. 549. 
kkudia. M. 222, 568. 
kliiidio. M. 856. 
khudida. S. A. 222, 568. 

®do. S. 26. 

khudda. AMg. JM. 294, 819. 
khuddaa. Pkt. 294. 
khuddaga. AMg. 294, 819. 
khuddagaegavali. AMg. 161. 
khuddaya. AMg. JM. 294, 819. 
khuddaim AMg. 486. 
khuddakhuddiyao. AMg. 382. 
khuddaga. AMg. 70, 294. 
khuddaya. AMg, 70. 
khuddia. AMg 206, 291 
khudiya. AMg. JM. 294. 
khuuua. M, 319, 568. 
khutta. AMg. M. 286 
°tto. AMg. 206, 451. 
khudda. AMg. 294. 
khuddaya. AMg 294. 
khunna. JM. 568. 
khuppai. Pkt. 286, 540. 
khuppanta. M. 286. 
khuppivasae. AMg JM S. (?) 318. 
khubbhai. M 319. 
khubhiya. AMg. 319. 
khura. M. AMg, 321. 
khurapatta. M. AMg. 321. 
khuro. AMg. 345. 
khuluha. Pkt. 139, 206 
khuha. AMg. JM. 'S. 214, 318, 413. 
khuhia. A. 319, 


khuhiya. AMg. 318, 
khul. Zig. 27, note 7 
khrta. CP 47. 
khedaa. Pkt. 311. 
khedia Pkt 311. 

khudda. AMg. JM. 90, 122, 206, 240, 
kheddaa. A. 90, 122, 206, 240. 
kheddai. Pkt. 206. A. 240. 
khudda. AMg. 122. 
khetta. AMg JM. JS. S. 84, 318. 
khettao. AMg. 69. 

khettai U Mg. 367. 
im. I 

khettani. AMg. 367. 
kheyanna. AMg. 276. 
khela. AMg. 238. 

kheja^a 1 and note 2, 240. 

°adi. J 

khelanta. A. 206. 
khelanta. B 397. 
khelidum. S.206. 
kheiei, AMg. 559, 
khelei. AMg. 238. 
kheiU. JM. 206, 240. 
khellai Pkt. 206, note 2, 
khellanti. A. 206, 240. 
khellarana. AMg. 206, 240. 
kh§llaveima. JM. 206, 240. 
khMlia. A. 206. 

khokhubbhatnana. AMg. 198, 556. 
khottijjihii. JM. 549. 
khodaa. Pkt. 311. 
khodasama. Pkt. 2C5, 449. 
khobhaium. AMg. 819. 
khobhittae. AMg. JM. 319, 465. 
khoha. M. 319. 

g 

gaa. A, M. 100, 164, 186, 361, 3i57, 367^ 

gaana. Mg. 350. 

gaanahi. M. 365. 

gaaiie. M. 92. 

gaam. M. 85. 

gaammi. M. 366^. 

gaayaao. M, 409. 

gaayaana. M. 409. 

gaahT. A. 368, 371. 

gaa. M. 12, 186. 

“aitn. M. 358. 
gau ‘ A 594. 
gainda. M. A 168. 
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gaindaa. A. 158. 
gailalasa. A. 100. 
gaie. AMg. 385. 
gaithambha. JM. 308. 
gaisu. AMg. JM. 439, 
gaiia. Pkt, 152. 
gada.1 p^t. 152, 39S. 

°o. J 

Gaiicla. M. 61^ 240. 
gaurava. JM. 61*^. 
gao. JM. 85. 
gao JM. 519. 

Gaingasou. 1 juji 
°so6. / 

gamthi. Pkt. 74. 
gakaiia. CP. 191. 
gaggara. Pkt. 245. 
gaggari Pkt. 62. 

Gangasmdliuo. AMg. 386. 

gaccha. Mg. AMg. S. 233, 468. 

gacchai M 233, Pkt. 480, 523. 

gacchaiu. AMg. 523. Pkt 529, 531 j 532,533. 

gaccbaiiiti,. S. 560. 

gacchati. P, 455. 

°te P. 457. 
gaechadti. D. 469, 

°de. S. 457. 

gacckantammi. S. 366‘*. 
gacchanti. S. 456. 
gacckantesu, JM. 397. 
gacckantehim. S. 397. 
gacchamha. JM. S. 470. 
gacchasi. Mg, 233. 
gacckahmi. Pkt. 454. 
gacchami. Pkt. 454. 

°mo. AMg. JM. 470. 

°hi. AMg. 468. 
gaccbia, B. Mg. 581, 
gacchii. Pkt. 523. 
gacchittae, AMg. 578. 
gaccbittha. Pkt. 520. 
gaccbidum. S. 573. 
gacchiduna. S, 581, 584. 
gacchinti, Pkt. 523. 
gaccbimi. Pkt, 523. 

°mo. Pkt 520, 523. 


®ssidi. Pkt. 520. S. 523. 

Pkt. 520, 5-23. 

°hami. Pkt 620, 523. 

®batao. Pkt. 520, 523. 

“hii. AMg 523 

°liittha. Pkt. 520. AMg. 523. 

°bmti. Pkt. 523. 

®himi. Pkt. 520, 523. 

°himo. Pkt. 620, 523. 

°bisi. Pkt. 523. 

“hissa. Pkt. 520, 523. 

°hiha. Pkt. 620, 523. 
gacchladi. B. 535, 538. 
gaccbe. AMg. 460, 
gaccbei. Pkt. 523. 
gaccbejjaba. AMg. 463. 
gaccbemba. S. 472. 
gaccbehii. Pkt. 523. 
gachamhi, Pkt, 454, 
gajjante. M. 457. 
gajjabi. A. 456, 
ga]]ia. M. 287. 
gajje. A, 166. 
ganjidu. A. 192, 
gada. Mg. 219. 
gadia. Mg. 581. 
gadua, Pkt. 581. 

1 AMg. 289. 


gaddaha. Pkt. 291. 
gaddubo, S. 291 
gadbai Pkt 212. 
gadhiya. AMg. 221. 
ganaanti. Pkt. 491. 
gaiiai, M. A. 491. 
gaDalssam. Mg 528. 
gananti. M. 491, 
gag.aiLtie. A. 385, 491, 
gaaantie. M. A. 491. 
gaaarayano. AMg. 400. 
gaDaval, M. 519. 
ganasi. Pkt. 491. 


gaaana. 

ganami. 

gama. 

%o. 


AMg, 370. 
Pkt. 491. 


:>• 


376. 


°si. Pkt. 523. 

^ssain. Pkt. 520, 523. 
®ssami. JM. 523. 
®ssaino. Pkt. 520, 523. 


ganiya. Pkt. 30. 
ga?iei. M.490. 
gajaenta. M. 490, 
ganesi. S. 490. 
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ganfchai. Pkt. 333, 512. 
ganthi. M. AMg. JM. JS. S. D. 268, 333. 
ganthiga AMg. 333. 
ganthicchea. Pkt, 333. 
gaathiccheda. AMg. 383. 
ganthicehedaya. AMg. 333. 
ganthibhe^.1^ 333 _ 
da. J 

ganthima. AMg. 333. 

gantkilla. AMg. 333, 595 and note 6. 

ganthi^cedaa. Mg. 333. 

°aa. Mg. 71. 

gandavacchasu. AMg. 171. 
gati. CP. 191. 
gatta M. AMg. JM. 83. 
gatvi. Ved. 588. 
gatthianti. S. (text) 548. 
gada. Mg. 219. 
gada M S 12. 515, 619. 
gadidavanto. Mg. S. 569. 
gadie. S. 385. 

gadua. S. Mg. Dh. 118, 139, 581 and note 2, 
590. 

gaddabbha. JM. 291. 
gaddabhilla. JM. 291. 

G-addabhillaiayaiiam. JM. 400. 
gaddabhi. JM . 291 . 
gaddrfia. 1 23J 

°ha^a. i 
“hi. Dh 291. 
ganta. M 897, 479. 
ganta. AMg. JM. 390, 582 
gantu. JM. 577. 
gantum. Pkt. (JM.) 573, 576. 
gantuna, AMg. JM. M. 350, 586. 
gantunam. JM. 585. 
gantuna. F. 224, 586. 
gantva. Pali 582. 
gantha. AMg JS. 333. 
ganthai. Pkt. 333. 
ganthima. AMg. 333, 602. 
ganthibheya. AMg. 333. 
ganthianti. S. 548. 
ganthn. Dh. 351. 
gandhaddi. M. 164, 
gandhao. AMg. 69. 
gandham. M. 348. 
gandhamanta. AMg 601. 

“te. AMg. 397. 

“taim. AMg, 397. 
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gandhavatti. AMg. 289. 
gandhahatthina. AMg. 405. 

“Inam. AMg. 405. 

Gandhalie. S. 619. 
gandhnddhua A. 158. 

“uya AMg. 158. 
gabbha. M 287. 
gabbhara Pkt. 332. 

gabbhadanajammana-m-aiyaim. AMg, 367. 
gabbhaya AMg. 861. 
gabbhina. M. JM. 246, 406. 
gabbh.rfa.|p^j 385 _ 

gamanusua. M. 158. 
gamana. GP. 191. 
gamagamahimto. S. (false) 365. 
gamiuna. AMg. 21. 
garaijjat. M. JM. AMg. 535. 
gamijjanti. M. 538. 
gamittae. AMg. 578 
gamidum, B. (?) 573. 
ganuduna, JS. 684. 
gamimo. M. 108 note 2, 455. 
gamiyyate. P. 535. 
gamira Pkt. 596. 
gamiBsam. Mg. 523. 
gamissam. B. 523. 
gamissadi, S. pb. 528. 

®si. B. 623. 
gamissami. JM. 523. 

°mo, AMg. S. 523. 
gamihii. AMg. 523. 
gamihi. A. 523. 
gamiadi. B. 535. 

odn. B. 538. 
gameppi. A. 300, 588. 
gameppinu. A, 300, 351, 588. 
gatnesai. Pkt. 261. 
gampi. A. 300, 588. 
gampinu. A. 300, 351, 588. 
gambhiia. M. 284. 
gambhina. Pkt. 134. 
gammai. M. JM. AMg. B. 535, 538, 540. 

“au. M. 538. 
gammanti. AMg. 588. 
gammasu. M (?) 550. 
gammibii. M. 538. 

“hiei. M. 550. 
gaya-m-ai. AMg. 853, 380* 
gayavayana, JM. 409. 
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gayaya. AMg. 172. 
gaj'ai. JM.357 
gayyadi. Mg 287. 
garadi A 599 
garahal. AMg 132. 
garahana. J'S 132, 

°iia. AMg 132. 
garahasi. J.M 132. 
garahaha. AMg 1S2. 
garaha. AMg. 132 
garaliamo. AMg. 132. 
garahio. AMg 131. 
garahij'a. AMg JM 132, 

AMg. 357. 
jiaiasa, A 132. 
gai ima Plct 358. 

gatiha. JS 132. 

°hasi. AMg 132. 

°hasa. JM. 132. 
ganha. AMg. 132. 
ganhami. AMg 182. 
garu. Pali 61a. Pkt. 123, note 1 
garaa. M. S. A A. 61®, 123, 139. 
garuaare M. 367a. 
garaattana. M. 123, 597. 
gaiaada. S. 123. 
garuagunasaai M. 367. 
gamaai. Pkt, 558. 
garaai. Pkt. 558. 
gatuia, M. 123. 
garni. M, AMg. 123, 139. 
game. M. 367a. 
garaei. M. 123. 
gaiukka JM. 123, 299. 
garuda M. B. 240, 
garudavuha JM. 240. 
gamya AMg. JM. 61a, 123. 
gamla. M. AMg. JM. 226 note 3, 240. 
garulajjhaya, AMg 299. 
garnladdhaya. JM, 299. 
garu^asattha. JM. 240. 
garulo, Pkt. 226, note 3. 
galia. M. (false) 96. 
galie. M. 96. 
galijjaso. M. 461. 
galnda. M. Mg. 240. 
galulo. Pkt. 226, note 3. 
galei, A. 34, note 4, 
galol. Pkt. 128,127. 
gallakka. S. 296, 


gallakkappamanahim. Mg. 3G6^. 
gavam. Pkt. 393. 
gavakkhahT. Pkt. 371 
gavakkliehim. Pkt. 371. 
gava. AMg. 393. 
gavani. AMg. 165 
gave. AMg 393. 
gavelaga. AMg. 240, 
gavesal. Pkt. 261. 
gavesanta. JM. 397. 


I M. 596. 


gasca. Mg 233, 468 

gascante. 

Mg. 350. 

°tena. Mg. 397. 

gascamha 

, Mg. 233 

gascasi. 

Mg 233,455. 

gascia. 

Mg. 581 

ga^ciadi. 

Mg. 535. 

gaschasi. 

Mg. 233. 

gassa. Mg. 233. 

gasammi. 

B. 92. 

gasijjihii. 

M. 550. 

gaka. A 

.. M. 100, 287. 

galiana 

P. 225. 

gahn^am 

PG. 287, 

gabammi 

Mg. 366a. 

gabaia 

Pkt 182. 

gabaro. 

Pkt. 9. 

gabaval 

M 184,379 

gabavaina M 379. 

gabaya 

AMg JM 591, 593. 

gabia JM. iVI. 82, 150, 56 i, 589. 

gahiuin. 

M. 574. 

gabuina 

AMg. JM. M 21, 586. 

gabijjai. 

Pkt. 548. 

gabida. 

JB. S. Mg. 11, 564. 

gabidattha. J'S. 203. 

gabiduna, 

. JB. 584 

gabiya. 

AMg. JB. JM. 21, 564, 591. 

gabiyam. 

Pkt. 422. 

gabiyanuvva^ani JM. 357. 

gahira. 

M. JM. 81 

gabilattaigia. A. 597. 

gabida. 

Mg. 564. 

gahira. 

M. JM. 81. 

gabiria. 

Pkt 134. 

gabeam. 

AMg. 576. 

gabena. 

JM. 150. 

gaan,a. ! 

Pkt. 165. 
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gaadi. S. 479. 
gaadha, S. 479. 

}m.479. 

gaanteaa. S. 397, 479. 

“tehim. S. 397. 
gaanto. S. 479. 
gaami. S. 479. 
gai. M. 165, 479. 
gaia. M. 164. 
gamm. JM. 479, 673. 
gaida. Mg. 565. 
gaidam. Mg. 479, 519. 
gaidum. S. 573. 
gaissam. Mg. 522. 
gaissain. B. 522. 
gai. M. 393. 

gau. A. (text) M. 254, 479. 
gau^a. AMg. JM. 65, 80. 
gae. Mg. 457, 479. 
gaedha. B. 479. 
gao. Fkt. 393. 
gagari. Fkt. 62. 
ga^ha. M.JM.S.242. 
gana. Fkt. 165. 
gaol. Fkt. 165. 
gama. AMg. 364. 
gamam. JM. 519. 
gamacikkhallo. Fkt. 458. 
gamam. Fkt. 383. 
gamanitttta. M. 97. 
gamanira. Fkt. 383. 

“niitta. Fkt. 883. 

®ninio. Fkt. and M. 383. 
°]aidhuai. M. 519. 

°mssa. Fkt. 383. 

V. M.883. 

®jDiinam, M. 383. 
gamataraniu. M. 85. 
gamaracchae. M. 375. 
gamagamabhojake. FO. 287. 
gamino. Mg. 405. 

^^;Jpkt.59B. 

gamusava. M. 158, 327®. 
game. AMg. F&. M. 17, 287, 366®. 
gamejai. Fkt. 161. 
gameyika. VG. 253, 363. 
gamelua. Mg. 595. 
gamellaga. AMg. 595. 


gamo. AMg. 17. 
gaya. AMg. 87, 292. 
gayai. JM. 479. 
gayam. AMg. 462. 
gayanta. AMg, 397, 479. 
gayanti. JM. AMg. 479. 
gayantehim. AMg. JM. 397, 479. 
^yanto. JM. 397. 
gayamane. AMg. 479. 
gayari. Fkt. 62. 
gara. AMg. 142. 
garattha. AMg. 142. 

«ttba. AMg. 381. 

®ttbiya. AMg. 309, 

®tthehi. AM. 369. 
garava. M. AMg. JM. 61®, 123. 
garav^. M. 361. 
gfiraviya. JM. 61®. 
garaba. A. 245. 
garahai. M. A. 443. 
gari. AMg. 142. 

“risu. AMg. 99. 
gava. A. 254. 
gavanta. A. 254. 

gavi. A. AMg. JM. 8, 393. 
gabassa. A. 359. 
gaba. M. 12. 

'’hanain. Fkt, 180. 

“havai. AMg. JM. 78. 

°havaiaa. AMg. 379. 

°ni. AMg.JM.78. 

'’bavaissa. M. 379. 
gahavai. AMg, 379, 896. 
gabu. AMg. 522. 
giintbi. Fkt. 74. 
gijjanta. M. JM. 538. 
gijjanti. JM. 538. 
gijjbibii, AMg. 527. 
gijjhe. JM. AMg. 462. 
gibtbi, B. 74. 
ginnadi. JB. 512. 
gii^bai. AMg. JM, 612. 
global. Fkt. 119. 
ginbae. JM. 512, 
gij^adi. JS. 330. 
gin^bantam, AMg. 397. 
ginbanti. AMg. 612, 
ginbaha. JM. AMg. 275, 471, 512. 
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gmliahi. J'S. 512. 
ginhamo. AMg, 470. 
ginluvimsu, AMg. 516. 
ginhahi. AMg. 512. 
ginMum. AMg. 574. 
ginhiukama. AMg. 577. 
ginhiuna. JM. 585. 
giaMttae. JM. AMg. 465, 578. 
ginhitta. JM. 582. 
ginlussamo, AMg. 534. 
giahei. AMg. 512. 
gmhedi. JB. 512. 
giddha. AMg. JM, B. Mg. 50, 116. 
giddhi. AMg. 50, 66. 
giddiiiya. AMg. 50. 
gindu. A. 107. 
gimbha. A. 267, 312. 

gimba. M. AMg. Mg. S. A. 83, 312, 314, 358, 
366a, 876. 

gimhakalasamayamsi. AMg. 366a, 
giyyate. P. 252, 457, 538. 
gira. Pkt. 413. 
giiao. AMg. 413, 
giia^ai^. AMg. 413. 
giTahim, AMg. 413. 
giriadisu. M. 387. 
girigubamsi. AMg. 366®, 375. 
girigiiliae. AMg. 876. 
girinaia. M. 385. 
gitino, M. 379, 380, 
girinagare. JM. 366®. 
girimmi. M. JM. 379. 
girilulioahi. M. 157. 
girisifjgahb. A. 869, 
girisu. AMg. 99, 382. 
girissa. M. AMg. 879. 
girihe. A. 379. 
gin. M. 880. 
girio. B. 380, 
gijina. M. 381, 
girfrara. AMg. 70. 
girisu. M. 381. 
gilai. AMg. 186, 479. 
gilana. AMg. 78,136. 
giliavante. Mg. 569. 

' giMuo. AMg, 406, 417, 
gihida. Mg. 564. 
gibida. S. 11, 564. 
gidaam. M, 12, 
gidaim. M. 12. 


gidia. M 12. 
gidlo. S 387. 

giya. AMg. JM. JB. 187, 380. 
giyaralno. AMg 380 
gtuncba. M. 74, 301. 
gumtbi. Pkt. 74. 
gnccha. S. 74. 
gu]]ha. JM. 331. 
gujjbaa. Pkt. 331. 
guda. Mg. 240. 

gudaha. Sakaia dialect. Mg. 70, 240. 

gudodana. S. 161 and note 1. 

guna. AMg. 367®. 

gnnaannua. M. 105. 

gunao. AMg. 69. 

gnnatfcbi. AMg. 156. 

gunanna. S. 105. 

gananana. M. 105. 

gnnamanta, A. AMg. 397, 601. 

“to. AMg. 396. 

(false) 396. ' 

gunavanta. A. 397. 
gUBiavayyida. Mg. 287. 
gunasali^o. M. 405. 
gunasilae. Pkt. 68. 
ganasilujja^e, JM. 366®. 
gnnabt. A. 368. 
guna. M. 89, 365, 367®. 
gunaim. M. AMg. B. 858. 
gumno. M. 405. 
gunilia. Pkt. 595. 
gune. JB. M. 113, 366®. 
guttisn. AMg. 99. 
guttba. M. 664. 
gunaganayutta. P. 225. 
gunfs. Old Hindi 444. 
gunena. P. 225. 
guppba. AMg. 296. 
gubbai. Pkt. 200. 
gumagumanta. AMg. 558. 

gumike. PG. 10, 189, 296, '363, 
gnmma. AMg. B. Mg, 296. 
guyha, Pkt. 331. 
guruana. M. 164. 
guruo. JM. 381. 

i guruno. AMg. 173. B, 379. JM. 380, 3Bl. 
I guruyi. Pkt. 189. 
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guru. JM. AMg 71,72,380. 
guruo. JM. 881. 
guruliim. S. 381. 
gula. *AMg. JM. 240. 
gulagulenta. AMg. 558. 
gulugulaiya. JM. 558. 
gulugulEnta. AMg, 558. 
gulodana. Mg. 240. 
guhai. Pkt, 200. 
guliao. AMg. 436. 
guhae. AMg. 427. 
grnhai. A. 47, 512. 
grnheppinu, A. 28, 47, 512, 688, 
grhanfci. A. 28, 47, 512. . 
ggjjha. M. AMg.-S. 109, 119, 572. 
gejjhai. AMg. 548. 
ggndnl. Pkt. 107. 
genduka. Pali, 107. 

genha. Dh. M. JM. Mg. S. 25, 468, 512. 

gSuhai. M. JM. AMg. A. 119, 330. 512. 

genliau. M. 512, 

ge^hadl. S. Mg. 830, 512, 

gSnhadu. Mg. S. 612. 

genhadha. 'S. 312. 

genhanta. M. 612,, 

°ti. M. JM. 512. . 
gSokasi. JM. 'S. 512. 
ggnhftha, Pkt. 275. JM. 512. 
ge^havemi JM. 552. 
genhaki. JM. 512. 
ge^kia. S. A. Mg. 22, 512, 589, 59L 
genbiain. JM. 574. 
genbiuna, JM. 586. 
geindii]jai, Pkt. 548. 
genbidawa. S. 512, 570. 
genhidum. S. 512, 574. 

,.genbiya. JM. 591. 
genbissadi. S. 534. , 

.genbissara. , B, 534. - - - 

gonHa, put. 466, 515. 
genbejja. AMg. 512, 
ge^uppi. A. 588. *- 

genbeppig,u* A. 588. 
ge^bemba. Db. 472. ‘ 

genbesu, JM. 512.- 
geadua. M. B. r07,^202, 
geabaati, B. 512. ^ ' 
geria. M. 60, 118. . 

geraya. AMg- 60, 118. ~ . - 

gelaaaa. AMg, 78.-- - 


£0 


gevojja AMg, 252. 
gesma, Yed. 470. 
gebi. AMg. GO. 
gelie S. 3G6a 
gebehimto. AMg 369. 
goariboi. M. 14, note 2. 
goilla. Pkt. 595. 
goccha. M. 125, 603. 
gocchaa M. 125. 
goccbaa. M. 615. 
gobtbagale. Mg. 303. 
gobthillaya. JM. 595. 
gottbi. M, 303, 

goda. AMg. A. PG. 61“, 240, 406. 

goda. M. 244, 

goaa. Mg. 92. 

gonangula. AMg. 127, 260. 

go^attae. AMg. 864, 393. 

gona-m-ai. AMg. 353, 380, 

go^aim. Mg. 858, 893. 

gomkka. Pkt. 598. 

gO)a!. A. JM. 8, 398, 

go^lo. JM. 387. 

gono. JM. AMg. Mg. 8, 393. 

gota. A. 8. 

gotta. AMg. 87. 

gottasa. PG. 288. 

Gotbubha. AMg.,208. 

Gotbubba. AMg. 208. 
godasebimto. AMg. 369. ^ 
Gopmta. ‘ OP. 191. P. 254. 
gopotalika. A. 8. 
gomao. Mg. 165. 
goya. AMg. 87, 292. 
goyama. AMg. 71, 93, 396. 
gorava, M. B. 61^, 123. 
gori. Pkt. 699. 
goribe. A. 386. _ 

Golasamajasa. PG. 253. 

Gola. M.244. 

Golaa^a. M. 164. 

Golai. M. 85. 

Golaura. M. 164. , 

Golisa, PG. 406. 
golicalaaa. . OP. 256., 

* golba. Pkt. 242. 

* golbaphala. Pkt, 242. ^ 
goTa. AMg. 168. 
gOTa^dbana. S. 291.. 3 

i gOYaddhan,a. Pkt. 291., ^ 
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govallave. P6. 169, 363. 
govaladarao. A. D. 345. 
goslsacandanainaio. JM. 488. 
goHm. Pkt. 393. 
gohe. ph. 25. 

gli 

ghaa, M. 49. 
ghakkuna. S. (text) 584. 
ghafcta. Mg. (?) 436. 
ghattka. AMg. 49. Pkt. 214. 
ghadai. M. 14, 212. 
ghadadi. A. 192- 
ghadavai. Pkt. 553. 
gitadaveH. S. 652, 653. 
ghadia. M. 198. 
gbadiaki, M. 865. 

Ghadukka. Mg. 150. 
gkana. M. 603. 
gkatta. AMg. 281. 
gkattui^a. S. 584. 
ghamina. CP. I9l. 
gkamiaati. PaU, 188, 266. 
gka;^a. AMg. JM. 49. 
gharanittana, S. 597. 
gharammi. JM. 866®'. 
gharasainini. M. 92. 
gharahi. A. 264, 313, 366®. 
gkara. M. 365. 
gkaiinia. M. 385. 
gkariliaa. M. 695, 
gkarilli. M. 595. 
gkaru. A. 364. 
gkaioila. AMg. (text) 168. 
ghatola. Pkt. 168. 
gkaxoH. Pkt, 168. 
gkaioKya. AMg. 168. 
ghasaa. Pkt. (text) 482. 
gkaa. M. 164. 
gkaai^a, Pkt. 209, 
gMnao. AMg. 69. 
gkanindiya. AMg. 158. 
gkas- Hindi, 27, note 7. 
gkia. S. Mg. 49. 

, gkimsn. AMg. 6, 101, 105, 372, 379. 
ghida. S. Mg. 49. 
gkisal. Pkt. 103, 209, 482. 
gkutta. Mg. (?) 436, 
gknmaghuinaadi. S. 558. 
gkuTUgkuranti, JM, 558, 


gkulaghnlaamana. Mg. 558. 
gkur. Hindi, 27, note 7. 
gkeuna. S. M. 584, 586. 
ghekkuna. S. (text) 684. 
gkekkuna. S. (text) 584. 
ghecckamo, JM. 212, 828, 534. 
ghgttawa. M. AMg. JM. 212, 570. 
ghettuana. M. 212, 684, 

°aa]:u. M. 212, 584. 
ghettum. M, JM. 212, 574, 576. 
ghettuna. M. AMg. JM. S. Mg. 22, 212, 584, 
586.’ 

gkettuaam. M. 585. 
ghettunam. P. 586. 

gheppai. M. AMg. JM. A. 107, 212, 286, 
534, 548, 580. 
gkSppae. M. 548. 
gkeppati. Pali, 548, 
gkeppanta. M. 648, 
gheppanti. M. JM. A. 548. 
gkgppakT. A. 456. 
ghgppiurQ. M. 580. 
ghgppijjai, AMg. 548, 
ghgppiMi. JM. 549. 
gkgppejja. AMg. 462, 548. 
ghofcta. Mg. (**) 436. 
ghoda. A. 367. 
ghorataye. AMg. 409. 
gholira. M. S. 596. 
ghoseki. Mg. 468. 
gbosa. M. 227, 287, 
gkosain. AMg. 603. 

"Ia. (text) 268. 
ghruva J 

0 

ca. AMg. 25, 27, 131, 141, 270, 341, 350, 357, 
423, 441, 448, 465, 571. JM. 357. M, 14, 
16, 343. Mg. 348. PG. 94, 143, 369, 
P. 481 note 1. 

caai. M. 465 and note 5, 472. 

caia. S. 590, note l! 

caluna. AMg. JM. 586, 590 note 1. 

Oaltta. Ki. 61. Pkt. 281. 
caitta. AMg. 582, 590 note 1. 
caittai^ai^. AMg. JM. 583, 590 note 1« 
cjnttu. AMg. 577, 590 note 1. 

°caiya, JM. 590 note 1. 
eaxBsanti. AMg. 280. 
caiialisa. Pkt, 75. A. 445. 
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caualisa. A, 76, 166. 
cauo. Pkt. 439. 
caukka. M. AMg. JM. 302. 
caukkia. 'S. (text) 302. 
caagguna. M. 166, 439. 
caiijama. M. 439, 
ciBiittha. Pkt. 290, 449. 
caunauim, AMg. 446. 

caanbam 1 AMg. JM. 439, 447. 

®nba. ) 

cauttha. M, AMg. JM. A. D. 166, 290, 
449. 

cauttha, AMg, 449. 

cauttbi. M. JM. 449. 

caudasa. AMg. 4B9, 443. 

caudasama. Pkt. 449. 

cadddasa. AMg. JM. 166, 439, 443, 448. 

cauddasanbam. AMg. 443. 

caiiddaha. A. 166, 443. 

cauddisam. M. 439. 

cadpaa. 305, 439, 

caUpa^a. AMg. 305, 439. 

cauppa^a. AMg. JM. 16, 305, 439. 

cadppaha, S. (text) 305. 

oadmuba. A. M. 489. 

caiitamuba. AMg. JM. 439. 

cadyalisam. AMg. JM, 166, 267, 446. 

cadyaheaa. AMg. 853, 

caUramsa. AMg, 74, 439. 

eaUrangub. AMg. 439. 

cadrauana. M. 439. 

caiiraaii®. JM. 446. 

caurasiim. AMg. 439, 446. 

caurasiiiua, AMg. 439, 449. 

cadrasiie. AMg, 447. 

cadi'indiya. AMg, 439. 

cauro. AMg. 439. 

cauropaucindiya. AMg. 439. 

cadvatthi°. AMg. JM. 265, 446. 

cauvannam. AMg. JM. 265, 273. 

cadvata. M. 439, 

cauvjsa. AMg. 449. 

cadvisai. A. 445. 

oadvisaitoa. AMg. 449. 

cadvisam. Pkt. 34. A. 445, 

cauYlsaba. A. 166, 445, 

ca’dvvara. Pkt, 166. 

cadwiba. AMg, 451. 

cadwibae, JM. 85. 

eauvvjbao, JM, 376, 


cadvvisa. A. 441. 

°am. A. 445, 
cadvvise. AMg. 448. 
caiisaa. A, 448. 
causatthim. AMg. JM. 446. 
causattlusu. M. 99. 
eadsafetbikalapaadiya. Pkt. 30, 
causatthiganiyagunovaveya. Pkt. 30. 
ca'dsaara. D. 439. 
cadsu. AMg. JM. 99, 439. 

®um. AMg. JM. 439. 

®amto. Pkt. 439. 
cadssattbisu. M. 447. 
cadssala. S- (text) 329 
cadhattari. JM. 245, 264, 446. 
eauba. AMg. 451. 
cadbi. Pkt. 439. 
cadbim. AMg. JM. 99, 438, 439. 
eadhimto. Pkt. 439. 
cauo. ‘ Pkt. 489. 

®su. Pkt. 439, 

“sum. Pkt. 439. 

®sumto. Pkt. 439. 

°bi.’ Pkt. 489. 

"hiiri. Pkt. 489. 
cae. AMg. 280. 
oaei, Pkt. 472. 
ca6jja. A. 462. 
caSppiau. A. 588, 590 note 1. 
camkamia. M. 556. 
catukamiyawa. JM. 556, 
camkammanta. M. 556. 
camkammia. M. 556. 
camvuttao. S. 376, 
cakka, M. 287. 
cakkaaa. Pkt (A.) 82, 
cakkajobi, AMg 405. 
cakkaminai. Pkt. 556. 
cakkayatti. M. AMg. JAI. 289, 
cakkavabtlipsi. AMg. 405. 
cakfcavabbi. AMg. JM. 405, 466, 
°mam. AMg. 405. 
cakkavatti, S. 289, 
cakkaa. A. M 82, 167, 
cakkaga. AMg. 167. 
cakki^a. AMg. 465. 
cakkba. AMg. 162. 
cakkbai. M. S. 202. 
cakkbanta. M. 202, 
oakkbia, M. S. 202. 
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cakkhiijanta. B. 202. 
cakkUmdi^'a. AMg. 162, 
cakkhianta, B. 202. 
cakkhu. AMg. 411. 
cakkhumdiya AMg. 162. 
cakkhuin. AMg. 411. 
cakkhuuiam. AMg. 396. 
cakkhummi. JM. 411. 
cakkkuTisayam. AMg. 465, 
cakkhusa. AMg. 408, 41 1 . 

°ssa. AMg. 411. 
oakkku. AMg. 411 . 

°uim, AMg. 411. 
cakkkuo. AMg. 69, 411. 
caghati. Asoka, 465. 
cangattaaam, Pkt. 349. 
cangimaa, M. 37o. 
cangimai. M. 375. 
cacaua, P. CP 243. 
cacaua. CP 191. 

caccara. M. AMg. JM. OP. 191, 266, 299. 
caccarl. B. 237. 
caccikka. B. 194, Pkt. 598. 
cacckal, Pkt. 216. 
cajau. A. 352, 454, 

®ea]]a, AMg, JM. 590, note 1. 
ca^ahu, A. 455. 
ca^itta. JM. 582, 
cadula, M. 198. 

°am. M 143. 
candaiusuuo. M. 379. 
can^ala. Mg. 364, 

Ca^dala'dlammi. Mg, 366*, 
ca^dalaha. A. 63, 264, 366, 
catasso. B, 439. 
flftfainh a m. PG. 439. 
catta. AMg. 280. 
cattara. M. S. 299. 
catta, AMg. JM JB. 21, 445, 582, 590 note 1. 
cattari. Pkt, AMg. PG. M. JM. 10, 83, 169, 
173, 175, 298, 367,439, 448, 515. 
cattaro. Pkt. 439. 
catfclli. Mg. 298, 439. 
cattiliaaima, Pkt. 449, 
cattalfsam. 257, 445. 

®sa. i 

cattalisuttaram, AMg, 448. 
catto, Pkt. 3»7. 
cadasso. S. 439, 
cadukkia S. 302, 


cadiitbha, B 290, 449. 
caduanam. S. Mg. 439. 
cadattha B. Mg 290, 449, 
caduppadha. B 305. 
cadummuhaho. A. 372, 
cadussamudda. S. 329, 439. 
cadussala. S. 329. 
cadussalaa. S, 329, 439. 
canda. Pkt. 268. 
candaa. M. (false) 96. 

Oaiidauttassa, B. 498, 
candae. M. 96 
Oandanaa. D. 360. 
candaua-m-adiehim. AMg. 353, 

Candasiiina. I g ggg 
®no 1 

Candaseliaraki. B. (false) 365. 
cauda. A. 364. 
candaliimto. S (false) 365, 
candia. B. 103 
candima. AMg. 108, 
candimaS. A, 87 5. 

candima. M. A. Pali. AMg. 103, 280, 358. 

oando. JM. 92. 

cando. AMg. 845. 

candra. Pkt 268. 

capphalaya Pkt. 71. 

Camara. AMg. 71 
campao. AMg. 131. 
cainpae. AMg.JM. 875, 
campavanni. A. 165, 
camma. M. 404. 

“am. M 368. 

“ainsi. AMg. 404. 
cammacchirattae, AMg. 364. 
cammaim. M. 404. 
cammaiaa. D. 167. 
camme. Mg. 358. 
cayai. AMg. 280. 
cayantassa. AMg. 897. 
cayanti. AMg. 280, 456. 
cayahi. AMg. 280. 

caraua. Pkt. AMg. A. 257 and note 5. 

caranta. JM. 397. 

cari. A. 461. 

carittado. JB. 345, 365. 

carima. AMg. JM. JB. 101 and note 1. 

cariBsam. AMg. 173. 

care. AMg, 460, 462, 466, 515, 

carSjjasi, AMg. 460, 
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calai, Pkt. 488. 
calamtena. S. 397. 

calana. ’ P. CP. M. AMg. JM. S. A. 243, 256, 
257 and notes 2, 3, 5. 
calanatala. M. 184. 
calana. Pkt. 257, note 4. 

°e. M. 367a. 

°esu. Mg. 371. 
oalanto. M 397. 
eala. Mg. 71. 
call. A. 694. 
calio. JM. 113. 
calittaha. Mg. 264. 
cahdavanto. S. 569. 
cale. Mg. 92. 
callai, Pkt. 197,488. 
cavai. Pkt. 473. 
cavida. Pkt. 80, 238. 
cavjla. Pkt. 80, 238. 
cavlsa. A. 166. 
caveda. M. AMg. 80, 238. 
casi. PG. 313, 429. 
ca. AMg. 516. 
oai, AMg. 92. 
caino. M. 405, 
cai. JM. 280, 
caiseliT. A. 447. 
caukkona. AMg 78. 
cauggkanta. AMg, 78. 

°nte. Pkt. 68. 
caujjama, AMg. 78. 

Clunda. A. 251. 
cauddaha. A. 443. 
caurangini, AMg. 78. 
cauianta. AMg. 78. 

Oanakka. S. 279. 

Oanakkammi, S. (false) 366». 

Canakke. S. 498, 
cata. OP, 191. 
cattari. PG. 83. Pkt. 10. 

Oamunda. 'S. 251. 
oayalisam. JM. 257. Pkt. 445, 
cari. A. 430. 

caridaha. A. 439, 442, 443. 
oaripaa. A. 439. 
oarattanam. Pkt, 349. 
cala, AMg 445. 
calittae. JM. 465. 
calittaka. Mg. 63, 366. 
cadi. AMg. 440. 


calisa. A. JM 257, 445. 
calisasahassa. JM. 445. 

Oaludatta^inasaa. Mg. 361. 

Oaludattassa. Mg. 366. 

“ttakam. \ 

®ttakena > Sakara dialect, 70. 

®ttake. ) 

Caludattaka. Mg. 256, 366. 

calednm. JB. 57.5. 

cava. M. 199. 

ci. P.428. 

cia. Pkt 33fi. 

ciiccUaa. S 327. 

ciiechau x\Mg. 327. Pkt .'loS. 

cussaa. S. 327. 

ciura. M. (false) 206. 

cikicclndawa, S. 337, 555. 

cikissaa. 'S 327. 

cikura. Pkt. 206. 

oikHialU I AMg. 206 and note 7. 

®am. ) 

cikkhili. A, 206, note?. 

cikkhilla. AMg. 206. 

ciklnlla. AMg. 206. 

cicca. Pkt 206, note 7. 

cicca. AMg. 216, 280, 587, 690 note 1. 

ciccana. AMg. 280, 299, 587, 690 note 1, 

ci]]anti. AMg. 536, 545. 

citta. Mg. 303. 

cittah. Mg. 483. 

cittitra. Mg. 4^. 

cittha. S. Mg. A. 185, 303, 468, 483. 
citthai. M. AMg. JM. 216, 483. 
citthaii. M. D. 483, 
cittliae. JM. 457, 483. 
citbhaiu. AMg. 348, 396, 483. 
cittliai. A. S. 192, 216, 483. 

■* °du. S. 185. 

®dlia. S. 483. 

®nti. AMg. 176, 483. 

®nte. AMg. 457, 483. 

°adi. S. (?) 275. 

°mha. JM. S. (Pkt) 455, 470, 483. 
®ha. JM. 471,483. 
citthami. 'B. 483. 

•oittliittae. AMg. 465, 483, 578. 
citfckittana. AMg. 350, 583. 
cit{liiyavva. AMg. 483, 670. 
cifetkiseam. S. 524. 
citthiegadi. B. 524. 
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citthissamo. AMg. B, 524. 
cifcthe. AMg. 462, 483. 
citfihejja. Pkt. 459. 
cifctUejja. AMg. 462, 483. 
citthejjaha. AMg. 463. 
ciththaiiti. T g 

°di. J ■ ^ ^ 
cinai. Pkt. 502. 
cmanti. AMg. 502. 
cma. JM. 128. 
cinai. AMg. 502, 
cmiEQsn. AMg. 516. 
cmijjai. Pkt. 502, 536, 545. 
cimsaanti, AMg. 530. 
ciioiihu Pkt. 502, 531. 
cmnarn, M. AMg. JM. 267. 
cmha. Mg M. A. 119, 267, 330, 
citta. M JM. 288, 360. 
cittaphalaa. 'S. 200. 
cittaphalaam. S. 519. 
cittamanta. AMg. 601. 

°ntam. AMg. 348. 
cittalehe. B. S75. 
oittavanto. B. 897. 

Gittavammo B. 402. 

Citta Sambhuyaaamaqio. JM. 4u2. 
cittaki. A. 264, 366“-. 
eittahim. AMg, 376. 

°citte. AMg. 353. 
eintaantassa, S 397, 490. 
cmtaanto, B. 490. 
cintai. M. A 491. 
cmtaissadi. S. 528. 
cintae. JM. 457. 
ciutanta. M, 491 . 
cmtantassa. JM. 397. 
cintantana. M. 397. 
cintantaM. A. 397, 491, 
cmtayaiitan.am. JM. 490. 
cmtayanto. JM 490. 
cmtayanto, P.397,490, 
cintayamani. P. 490, 568. 

Vi. P.224 

cintamanipaliudiiio. B. 380. 
cmtm'iQ, JM. 575. 
ciiitifin,a, JM. 590. 
eintiyain. JM. 519. 
mtissadi. B. (?) 528. 


cintei. M. AMg. 490. 

®eum. M. 490. 

®enti. M. JM. 490. 

®emi. S. 490, 

®erQO. B. 455,490. 

®esi. Pkt. 427. M. JM. 490. 

®elu. B.490. 
cmdanlam. B. 275. 

cindha. Pkt. 119. M. AMg. JM. 267, 330. 

cindhajjhaya. AMg. 299, 

cindhala. JM. 267. 

cmdhiya, JM. 267. 

cimittka. AMg. 248. 

cimidha. AMg. 207, 248. 

cimmai. Pkt. 261, 536. 

cimmiku. Pkt. 536, 549. 

ciyatta. AMg. 134, 216, 280. 

ciraadi. B. 490. 

cirajlvittania. M. 597. 

cirausa. JM. 411. 

cirehi. M. 102. 

Oilaa. M. 230, 257. 
cilaadi. Mg. 455, 558. 

Oilai^a. AMg. 230, 257. 

Cilai. AMg 230, 257. 
cilaihirri. AMg. 387. 

Oilada* M. 230. 

Cilaya. AMg. 230, 257. 

Cillarekakodumkc. PG. 863. 
civittha. AMg. 248. 
cividha. AMg. 248. 
ciYvai. Pkt 261, 536, 545. 
civvihii. Pkt. 536, 549. 
cista. Mg. 803. 
cistadi. Mg. 303. 

®du. Mg. 23. 
ci§ta. Mg. 303. 
cistadu. Mg (?) 23. 
i cistha. Mg. 185, 303. 

I cisthadi. Mg. 45, 216, 303, 483, 
ci^tbadu. Mg. 23, l85. 
ci^thiBsain. Mg. 524. 
cihtira, M. 206 and note 7. 
cikula. Mg. 206. 
ci AMg. 165. 
cia. M. 165. 
eimfita. CP. 27, 191. 
ciyandana. AMg. 165. 
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civalaim.' Mg 182. 
civale. Mg. 357. 
caai. Pkt. 301. 
cukka. M S. 566. 
cukka'i Pkt. 566. 
cukkadi. S. 566. 
cuccba. Pkt 216. 

cunna. M. AMg JM. K Mg. A. 83, 287. 
cumbiam. Pkt. A. 85. 
cumbivi. A 588. 
cuya. AMg. 279. 

cnlasii. JM. 446. 

cuUa, Pkt. 294 AMg, JM. 325. 

cullataya. JM 325. 

cullapm. AMg. JM 325. 

cullamanya. AMg 325. 

Cullasayaya AMg. 825. 

Oallabhnavauta. AMg. 825. 

“tassa. AMg. 397. 

“tao. AMg. 397. 

®te. AMg. 897. 
oallodaa. AMg. 325. 
cudullaa. A. 595. 
cudaladiam. S. 203. 
cura. A, 287 . 
curalssam, AMg. 528. 
cea. S. 92. 
ceie. Pkt. 68. 
ceiya, AMg. JM. 134. 
ceiyaim. AMg. 367. 
ceu, pkt, 356. 

cecca. AMg. 216, 280, 587, 590 note 1. 

oeccana, AMg. 280, 299, 587, 590 note 1. 

ceda, Pkt. 356. 

oeda. Mg. 366i>. 

cediaaccaiiaa. S, 156, 361* 

cede. Mg, 219, 866^, 

cetiya, Pab, 134, 

Cetta. M. JM AMg. 60, 61. 

°amini. JM. ^ 

cendba. Pkt. 119, 267. 
ceyasa. AMg 408. 
cey'essaTao. AMg. 528. 
cellira. M S. (text) 107. 
ceva. S. Mg. (false) 92. AMg. 841/441. 
CO. A. 166, 489. 
coalisa, Pkt. 75, 
coaKsaba. A, 166, 445, 


coalisa, A. 76. 
coijjaiita. JM. 397. 

CGgguna. Pkt. M. 166, 439. 

cottisam. AMg. JM. 166, 445. 

cottha, M 166, 449. 

cottbi. M JM. 449. 

coddasa. AMg JM. 166, 439, 443 443. 

coddasanbam. AMg. 443. 

coddasama. AMg. 166. Pkt. 449. 

ccddasasamanasabassio. AMg. 376. 

coddasabim. AMg, 443. 

coddasi. M, 439, 

coddase. AMg. 867a. 

coddaba. Pkt. M. 166, 439, 443. 

coyalisam. AMg. JM. 166, 257, 445. 

coyalisa. AMg. 445. 

cora Pkt. 36. 

corapallio. AMg. 386. 

coravijjao. AMg. 387, 

corasa^ani. JM. 367. 

coraseparalno. JM. 437. 

corasi. AMg. 446. 

corasiim. AMg. 439, 446. 

coria. ‘m. 'S. 134, 590. 

colaante. Mg 397. 

ooTattarim. AMg. JM. 245, 265, 446. 

CO visa. A. 166, 445, 

covisa. A. 445, 

covvara. Pkt. 166. M. 439 

cosattlii. AMg. JM. 446. 

°ccia.' M. JM. 92, 356, 401, 405. 
cciya. JM. 92. 
ccea. M. 'S. 92. 
cceva. JM. AMg. 92, 98, 423. 
coharu. AMg. (text) 327. 
ccbobhaiQ. PGr. 189, 198, 319. 

oil 

cba°. Pkt. AMg. A. 23, 211, 441, 448. 

cbaannam. Pkt. 441. 

cbaahim. 

‘’bimto- I 
cbua. Pkt. 568, 
obailla. M. S. A, 593. 
chadma. AMg. 139. Pkt, 277, 
cbaiimattba. AMg. 139. 
cbadlla. M. 595 and note 1. 
cbaebim. Pkt. 441. 
cbamkMa. OP. 191. 
cbamzaasa* M. JM. 441, 

“ista. M. 441, 
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cliammasiya. AMg 269, 441 
chammiilia, iSi. A. 269, 441. 
chakka. A^Mg. JM 270, 451. 
cbakka+jtibaga. AMg. 270. 
chakkodisae, AMg. 44S. 
chakkhauda Pkt. 441. 
chakhanda. JM. (false) 441. 
chagguna M. S. 270, 441, 
chagguiiaa. M. 'S. 270, 441. 
chankala. P. 256 
chac'’. x\Mg. 270. 341, 441. 
chaccarana. 'ts. 270, 441. 
chaccbaia, OP. 191, 2o6. 
chajjiva. AMg. 270. 
chalitlia. Pkt. 211, 449. 

°a. AMg 449. 
ckattlum. S. 446. 
chadakkliara. Pkt. 441. 
chaddau Pkt. 291. 
chaddasi. AMg. 291. 
chaddi. Pkt, 291. 
cbaddijjai. *1 
au. J 

chaddida. J^. 291. 
cbad^iya. JM. 291. 
chaddiyalliya. AMg 291. 
chaddi. JM. 291. 
chaddeu JM. 291. 
chaddejja. AMg. 291. 
chadlevmu. A. 291, 588. 

Ghana. M. AMg. JM. 318,-322, 
chanantam AMg. 318. 
chanaha, AMg. 471. 
chauayae. AMg. 318. 
chaae. AMg. 31 8. 
chanua. Pkt. 568. 
chanuauim. AMg. 441, 446, 
chauuaui. AMg. 446, 
chaauam. Pkt. 441. 
chaunavai. A. 446, 
ohaaha. Pkt, 441. 

“ham, AMg. JS. 441. 
chattajjhaya. AMg. 299. 
chattarihim. A. 447. 
chattala. AMg. 270, 441. 
chattavanaa. Pkt. S. 103, 211, 442, 
chattari. AMg, 448. 
chattivanna. Pkt. 103, 211, 442. 

ghatfcisairi. 1 270, 441, 445, 448. 

®Ba. i 


chattisuttaram. AMg. 448. 
chattisehim. AMg. 447. 
chattovahana. AMg. 141, 854. 

"rehiii. AMg. 368. 

I chattri. Pkt, 103. 
chaddisim. AMg. 270, 413, 441. 
chandamnirohena. AMg. 182. 
chande. AMg. A. 409. 
chandena, A 409. 
channaiii. JM. 446. 
cbannayai. JM. 441. 
chap®. AMg. 341, 441. 
chappaa. M. 270, 441. 
chappana A, 270, 273. 
chappannam. AMg. JM. 270, 273, 441. 
chappaya JM. 270, 441. 
chabbhaya. AMg. 270, 441. 
cbabbhua. fe. 270 
cbama. Pkt. 322. 
cbami. Pkt. 211. 
cbamma. Pkt 277. 
cbaia Pkt. 328. 
cbaru. AMg. 327, 
cbal®. Pkt 211, 441. 
cbaia. M. 233. 
cbalamsa. AMg. 74, 240, 441. 

®siya. AMg. 74, 240. 
chalasii. AMg. 240, 441. 
cbalasiiin, AMg. 446. 
chalasie. AMg 448. 
chalayayana. AMg. 240. 
chaluchimto. AMg. 369, 
challuya. AMg. 148. 
chavi. M. 233, 
cbaTi. Pkt. 595. 
chayyiba. AMg. 451. 
chayyisa. A. 441, 445. 

®yyiBam. AMg. JM. A. 270, 441, 445. 
cbasu. Pkt, 441. 
cbassaya. AMg. 827“. 

°5. AMg. 448. 
cbaba. A. 263, 441. 
cbabayisa. A. 441, 445. 

°saii. A. 447. 
cbaba. AMg 451. 
cbab!. Pkt. 180. 

°im. AMg. 441. 
oha°. ’Pkt, 70,441. 

cbaa. M. S. Mg. 69, 186, 233, 255. Pkt. 328, 
chailla. Pkt. 595. 
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chao. Pkt. 441. 
cliagala, S. 231. 

°li. Pkt. 231. 
chana. A. 165. 

chata. Pall, Pkt. 328 and note 2. 
cbapa. Pali, 211. 
chayam. Pkt. 328, note 2. 
chaya. AMg. JM. 255. 
chayao. AMg. 375 
chayalisam. AMg. 441, 445. 
chara. AMg, A. 321, 326. 
chaiiya. AMg. A 321. 
cliaiibhuya. AMg. A. 321. 
chala. Pkt. 231. Mg. 238. 
chalia. Mg. 231. 
chali. Pkt. 231. 
chava. Pkt. 201. AMg. 211. 
chavaa. Pkt. 211. 

chavatbhim. AMg. JM. 265, 441, 446. 
chavattanm. AMg. JM. 265, 441, 446, 
cbasu. Pkfc. 441. 
cbabattari. A. 245, 264, 446. 
cbaba. M. 206, 255. 
cbabirp. Pkt. 441. 
chahi. M. 206, 255. 
obikka. Pkt. 124. M. 566. 
chi]]ai. M. JM. A. 280, 646, 
chi]]anti. M. B. 546 
cbi]jissadi. B 546, 549. 
cbittba. Mg. 303. 
cbidla. AMg. JM. 294. 
cbiddijjibii. JM. 549. 
cbinnaavamandalebi. M. 368. 
cbitta. AMg M. 84, 318. 319, 
cbidda. M. AMg. JM, 294. 
cbiddia M. 294, 
chmdai. M. AMg. 506. 
obindamana. -i 

®si. [>AMg. 606. 

“ba. J 

cbindami. AMg. JM. 506. 

Vae. AMg. 652. 

“bi. AMg. 506. 
cbmdifinaip, JM. 585. 
cbindittu. JM. AMg. 506, 577, 
cbiiidiya, AMg. 591. 
chmde. AMg. 506. 

°ei. JM. 506. 

®ejja. AMg. 506, 
cbiunaM, AMg* 376, 


cbippa. M. AMg. 211, 
cbippai Pkt. 542. 

cbippindi Pkt 211. 
chtppTra. Pkt 211. 
chiratta AMg. 211- 
cbna AMg 211. 
cbilla. Pkt. 294 
cbivai. M. 319. Pkt. 566. 
chiyad! AMg. 211. 
chiYijjai. Pkt 542. 

I Pkt. 311. 
bai. j 

cbina. M. AMg. S. 326. 

} AMg. 124. 
amana. J 

chira. M. 319 
cbirabirali. AMg. 241, 319. 
cbisu. Pkt. 441 
cbui. Pkt. 211. 
cbuccha. Pkt 216. 
cbuddha. Pkt 66. 
ohubbhM 
°anti. J 

cbubhai. JM. AMg. 66, 120, 319. 

‘^anti. AMg. 66, 819, 

cbubbitta. AMg. 66. 

cbubhgjja, AMg. 66, 

cbura. Pkt. 821. 
cboramaddi. Pkt. 321. 
cburabattba. Pkt, 321. 
cbuhai. M. JM. 66 and note 4, 120, 319. 
chuba. M. AMg JM. 22, 211, 318, 413, 
chuhaxya. Pkt. 318, 
cbubami. JM. 66. 
cbubia. Pkt. 211. 

cbadba. M. AMg. JM. 66, 333, 565, 

cbea. M. 233. 

obeijjanti. M. 543. 

cbebattan. A. (text) 446, 

checobain. Pkt. 532, 

cbetta, M. 84, 318. 

cbetta, AM'g. 582. 

«ahi. M. 365. 

®uxia. JM. 586. 
cbedaa. Mg. 233. 
chediuna. JM. 586. 
cbedianti. B. 543. 
cbedma. Ved. 466, 
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cheppa, M. AMg. 91, 21 L 
cheppahimto. Pkt. 365. 
chelia. Mg. 231. 
chodia. A. 238. 
choiia. JA. 238. 

i 

jaai, A. M. 165,473. 

]aain. M. 395. 
jaadi. S. 473. 
jaadu. S. 473. 
jaammi. M. 395. 
jaarakkbaj^a, M. 340; 
jaasiri. B. 195, note I 
jaasirie. B. 195, note 1 . 
jassir!. B. 195, note 1, 
jaaran. A. 395. 
jaaTiasi. B. 551. 

jal. M. AMg. JM. JS. B. B. Dh. A. 113, 164, 

166, 175, 252, 517. 
jaia. M, 113,121. 

]a!tta. Pkt. 61. 

jam. A. 81, 121, 166, 245, 262. 

JSuigiaada M. 97. 

JannS. M. .AMg. JM. 179, 251, 

Jannasamgaa. M. 97. 

]ae. M. 393. 
jao. Pkt. 427. 

JanEta. A. AMg. JM. M. 179, 251. 

Jau^da. M. 97. 

jam.’ A. B. AMg. JM. 166, 1S5, 423, 427,465, 
616, 519. 

jampijjadi. S, 11, 296. 

jamsa. AMg. 178. 

jamsi. AMg. 74, 76, 174, 350, 427. 

jams!. AMg. 75, 175, 427, 

jakkha. M. AMg. JM. 253. 

jakkbinda. AMg. 160. 

]aga!. AMg, 78, 395. 

ij8.S96. 

tl, ( 

jaganissieht. AMg. 371. 
jagayassa. AMg. 413. 

3"SJ^}a.395. / ^ 

jage. AMg. 39 5. 
jagganti, M. 566, 

Ho. A, 397, 


jaggavai. AMg 656. 
jaggavia. M. 556. 
jaggedba. B. 556. 
jaggeva. A 254, 556, 570. 
jaggesn, M. 556, 
jangha. M. 272. 
jangbao. AMg. 360. 
jaccbal. Pkt. 480. 
jagana. Pkt. 191. P. CP. 243. 
jajjara. Db. M. 25, 287. 
ja]]ariau. A. 85, 346. 
jajjavattbarebi. S. 309. 
jatfcba. AMg. 565. 
jatthi. S. M. (false) 255. 

Jadao. S. 879. 
jadala. Pkt. 595. 
jadiuo. AMg. 405. 
jadila. Pkt. 209. 
jadba. Pkt. 66, 67, 565. 
jadbaia. M. B. 257. 
jajbala. Pkt. 257. 
jana. S. 97, 
janaadi. B. 490. 
janaitta. AMg. 583. 
ja^a. AMg. 350, 
janaga. AMg. 357, 360. 
janajogge. Pkt. 30. 
janani. JM. 92. 
janassa. M. l4, note .2. 
jana. JM. 437 
]a^ao. Pkt. 367. 
jamda. B. 565. 
janu. A. 846. 
jane. S (?) 
janei. M. 490. 
ja^iedi. B 490. 

®enti. M. 490. 

janebim. M. Mg. (MS.)B. 184, note 3, 236, 368, 

janebi.’ JM. 165, 528. 

jano. B. 95. 

janna, M. Mg. S. 276, 

jannai. AMg. 276, 

Jannaseni. Mg. 276. 
janbu. Pkt. 330. 

3atta, A, 106, 293. 
jatteba. M. B. 26,471. 
jatto. Pkt. 427. 

jattba. AMg. M. JM. JB. B. D. 16, 107, 473, 
293, 427, 465. 
jatrn, A. 268. 
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]ad. AMg. 341,427. 
jadi. A.B. 185, 252. 
ladmam. JS 381. 
jado. Pkt. 427. 'S.429. 
jadru. A. 427. 

jadha. M'S. 103, 119, 203. 252. 
jadha. 'S. J'S. 113, 203, 252, 361. 
jantayo. AMg. 380, 381. 
jantuno. AMg. 348, 380. 
jantusu. AMg. 99. 
janna. AMg. 276, 
jannana. AMg. 517. 
jappanti. AMg. 296. 

°ti. ?3. 296. 
jappasi. S. 296 
jappiena. M. 296. 

®]appmi. S. 296 
°ida. S 296. 

“iduin. S. 296. 

°isBadi. B. 296. 
jappemi. B 296. 

®si. B 296. 
jam. AMg. 349. 
jamailla. Pkt. 595. 
amagasamaga. AMg. JM. 202. 
Jamadaggi. Mg. (MS.) 237. 
]amalaga. JM. 360. 
jami. A. 404. 

Jamuna. B. 179, 251. 
Jamunasamgama. 'S. 97. 
jampai. M. JM. 260, 296. 
jampaua. B. 296, 
jampantam. JM. 397. 
jampanta. .4mg. 296, 397. 

°tena. JM 296,397. 
jampainan,a. Pkt. 563. 

®iuanie. Pkt 563. 
jampasi. Dh. S. 29G. 
jampase. M. 457. 
jarapia. JM. 296. 
jampiam. A. 296. 
jampiunam. JM. 583. 
jampie. M. 296. 
jampiena. M. 296. 
jampidurn. Dh. 296. 
jampimo. M. 108, 435. 
jampira. M. A. 296, 596. 
jampirahe. A. 375, 
jampissam. B. 296. 
jampiadi. B, 11. 


Jambndipamhi. Sena dialect, 7. 
Jambuddiva. AMg. JM. 298. 

Jambu. AMg. 71, 379. 

]ambQ. M. 272. 

°una. M. 348. 
jambhanta. M. 397, 
jambhaai. Pkt. 487. 
jambhai. Pkt. 487. 

]amma. M. 278, 540. 
jammai. Pkt. 540, 557. 
jamm^m. M. AMg. JS. 404. 
jammana.® AMg. JM. 404. 

°am. AMg. 404. 
jammado. S. 69, 404. 
jammantare. 'S. 156. 
jammantala®. Mg. (MS.) 236. 
jammaasa. AMg. 404. 

]amma.o. AMg. 404. 

jammi. M. AMg. JM. J'S. 350, 3G6‘. 

jamme. JM. S. 366^, 404. 

]ammeiia. 'S. 404. 
jammo. Pkt. 358. 
jamha. Pkt. 427. 
jayai. AMg. JM. 478 
jayahatthimmi. JM. 357. 
jayittha. AMg. 517, 
jara. M. 297. 
jaiai. Pkt. 477, 
laraggava, AMg. 393. 
jaradha, M. 198. 
jara. AMg 73, 175, 
jarijjai, S. 537. 
jala. Skt Pkt. 8. 

]ala. P. 260. 

]alai M. 208, 297. 

]alam. M. 348. 
plana. JM. 867*^. 

®uammi. AMg. 366®. 

M. 379. 

jalante. AMg. 366®, 397. 
jalahara. M. 184. 
jalahim. M. 348 
“himmi. M. 379. 

®liu. A 365. 
jalahimto. 'S. (false) 365. 
jalio. JM- 113. 
jale. AMg. 465 
]al611aam. M. 111. 

3 alolia. JM. 161 and note 1 
jalto. Pkt. 197, 
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jalpataki. Pkt. 454, 

Javana. AMg. 154. 

Javaniya. AMg. 154. 
lasam. Dh. 228, 409. 
jasam. Dh. M, AMg, 25, 409. 

°mBi, AMg. 405. 

Jasavaddhana. JM. 347. 

Jasavamma. M. 347. 
lasasa. AMg. 408, 

®s3a. JM. 409. 

^ssim. AMg. 405. 

^Sbino. AMg. 405. 

°ha.’ A. 409. 
jaaaim. Pkt. 182. 
lasu. A. 100, 106, 427. 

]aso. M. 845, 85G. 

Jasoa. JM. 347. 

Jasoae. Pkt. A. 85. 

]assa. AMg. JM. 350, 429, 498. 

]assai^imi. AMg. 427. 

“msi. AMg. 74. 

°mmi. A. 427. 
iassii?. Pkt. B. 75, 264, 348. 

^assedha. JB. 17*2. 
jasseha. JS. (text) 172. ^ 

]aha. M. AMg. JM. A. A. 26, 103, 107, 113, 
173, 252, 427. 

]aliai. AMg. 67, 500, 565. 
jahaka. Vedic. 70. 
jahana. M. 188. 
jahanabharalasa. A. 100. 
jahadi. JS. 500. 
jahanna. AMg. 112. 
jahannenam. AMg. 112. 
jaka. M. AMg. JM. 114, 126, 367, 423, 427, 
463, 516. 

jahai. AMg. 350, 500, 
jahaiu. A, 83, 427. 
jakaka. Vedic. 70, 
jakadi. JB. 500. 
jakaya. AMg. 591. 
jakarika, JM. 140. 
jakavatta. JM. 333, 
jakasi, AMg. 500. 

®ki. AMg. 500. 

Jaki. Pkt. 118. 
jaki, A. 75, 427, 

jakim. All dialects, 75, 264, 313, 427. 
Jakittkila. Pkt. 118, 257. 
akitta. AMg. 582. 


jaki. A. 75, 427. 

Jaku. Pkt. 118. 

Jakuttkila. Pkt. 118, 123, 257. 
jake. A. 427. 
jake. AMg. 600. 

Pkt. 424, 427. 
jaai. M. 487. 
jaae. D. 457. 
jaanti. M. 14. 
j‘^0. M. 376. 

jai. Pkt. (AMg ) 165, 179, 487, 527. 

jaiandka. AMg. 162. 

jaianya. AMg. 162. 

jaiuna. AMg. 21. 

jal. Pkt. 179, 180. 

jaiin. AMg. 427. 

jaijaramaraneki. AMg. 175. 

Jaijaramaranekim. AMg, 73, 

jaijjai. A, 544. 

jaiduna. JB. 584. 

jaimara^amoyanae, AMg. 361. 

jaisu. AMg. 99. 

jai. A. 165. 

jaisaral. A. 367. 

jafl. A. 152. 

jae. S. 427. 

jao. M. JM. S. 169, 175, 376, 427. 

jain. AMg. 427. 

jagarai. AMg. 556. 

jagaranti, AMg. 566. 

jagaramanassa. AMg. 656. 

jagaramanie. AMg. 566, 663. 

jagarittae. AMg. 578. 

jacemi. Mg. 504. 

jajvalyamana. AMg. 558. 

ja^a. M. JM. AMg. JS. S. Mg. 276, 427, 510. 

janai. JM. AMg. A. S. Mg. M. 510, 

Janm. M. 385. 

ja^aS. A. 352, 454, 510. 

janao. AMg. 396. 

jaaam. M. JM. B. AMg, 396, 427. 

janadi. S. JB. 21, 510. 

janadka. S. Mg. 510. 

janantam. S. 276, 897. 

'’tassa. M. 397. 

°ta. M. 397. 

Hi. AMg. 73. 

®to. S. 397. 

“da. M.275. 

®di. B. 275. 
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jauappavarain. Pkt. 68. 
janamana, AMg. 510 , 

]aaami. Pkt. 454. 
janaya. AMg, 396. 
jaaavatta. S. 367. 

]aiiasi. JM. AMg. S. M. 510. 

*““;}m.457. 510. 

janaha. JM. AMg. 456, 510. 

'°hu. A. 510. 
janai. M. AMg. 510. 
jaaadi. S. JS. 21, 510. 

’°du. S. 510. 

janamo. S. AMg. Mg. M. 455, 510. 
jauavium. JM. 551. 

]aaaviyam. JM. 551. 
jaaavei. JM. 551* 
janaveum. M. 573, 551. 
janasi. Mg. (MS.) 236. 
jaaasi. JAI. AMg. S. 510. 

3 aiiahi. AMg. S. Mg. 468, 510. 
jam. Pkt. (A). 179, 594. 
jaaia. M. S. 565, 591. 
janiai. A. 548. 

]ama. A. 350. 
jaiaiiu. A. 565. 
jaamm. 576. 
janiukama. AMg. 577. 
jamuna. M. AMg. JM. 586. 
jamjjai. Pkt. 548. 
jamjja. AMg. JM. 91, 122, 459# 
jaaitta. AMg. JS. JM. 21, 582. 
jamttayariyassa. AMg. 172. 
jamttu. AMg. JM. 577. 
janida. S. 565, 
jatiidam. S. 421. 

®davva. S. 570. 

®dui:n. S. 574. 

]ammi, M. 454, 510. 

jammo. Pkt. 108, note 2. M. 610. 

ja^iya, AMg. 591. 

°yavva. AMg, 570. 

®ssaia. M. S. 534, 

®ssadi. S. 534. 

°ssanio, AMg. S. 345, 534. 

°hu. AMg, 534. 

°hisi. M. A. 534. 
jaiiiai* Pkt. 548. 

'®adi. S. 548. 

°adii. S, 548. 


janu. A. 510. 

Janua. S. 118. 
janua. M. 118. 
januim. AMg. 860. 

]aae. M. S. AMg. 457, 510. 
janei. JM. 510. 

janejja. AMg. JM. 91, 122, 367, 459, 

janedi. S. 510. 

janehu. A. 106, 510. 

jadasaukehim. B. 368. 

jadi. JS. 203. 

jadisa. 3. 245. 

jadisi. S. 245, 252. 

]ammo. M. 455, 

jam. Pkt. 68. 

jama. A. 261. 

jamahX. A. 261. 

jama. AMg. 438. 

jamana. M. 55. 

jamauj’a. JM. 65. 

jamatukasa. PG. 55, 189. 

jamada. S. 391. 

jamadua. S. 55. 

jamadu^a. S. 391, 

jamaduno. 391. 

jamadnsadda. 55. 

jaya. AMg. 64. 

jayainsi. AMg. 3660-. 

jayateyam. AMg. 409, 

jayatuame. AMg. 402, 

jayade. JS. 203, 457. 

jayaveyam, AMg. 409. 

jayasaddiia. AMg. 333, 

jaya. AMg, 37 5. 

jansa. AMg. JM. 245, 252, 

jaiisaya. AMg. 245. 

jala. M. 161, 236. 

jala. M. 167, 185. 

jalevi. A. 588. 

jalehi. S. 468. 

jalok. M. 161. 

jalovajivinam. S. 405. 

java. JM. 173. 

java. A. 261. 

javaittha. AMg. 517. 

javam. AMg. 181. 

javanti. AMg. 175, 357, 396. 

jasim. AMg. JM. 108, 427. 

jasu. A. 63, 106, 425, 427. AMg. 467, 

jahl, A. 427, 
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(alui, Jil. 5’20. 

]ahim. Pkt. 427. 

]ahu. A. 470. 

jalie. Pkt. 4-25, 427, 42i<. 

11. A. 150, 336, 427. 
iiai. 2kl. 82, 482. 

"u. il. 482. 
nta. H.432 
"nti. H 432. 
liindie. AMg. 16 
liggkia. Pkt. 287, 483, 5C5. 

.Jina. Mg. (MS)23G. 
lina. Pkt. 427. 

]inai. M. JM. AMg. A. 473, 311. 
imadi. B. 473 
jinantassa. AMg. 397, 473. 
jiiiaiiti. M. 473, 

Jinamadammi. J'S. 366®. 

]’uayayane, AMg. 417. 

jma. Pkt. 128, 427, 428 AMg. 516. 

jiiudi. Ph 203, 473, 511. 

■=>ini. AMg. 473. 

®hi. AMg. 182,473. 

“hiin. AMg. 182. 
iiui. Pkt. 427. 
jima. A. 473, 5G5 
jmmm. JM. 473, 576 
iiniiina. JM. 586. 
iiniijai. Pkt. 473, 536. 

]initta. AMg, 582. 

Jiiaiuda. AMg JM. JS. 158. 
jinissai. JM. 521. 
jinejja. AMg. 473. 
iinC'ppi. A. 300, 588. 

]ino. AMg. 518. 
jinna. M. B. 5S. 
iinni. A. 594. 
iitta. JM. 194, 
jittia. Pkt. 153, 434. 

Jidlia. A. 103, 113, 

jibbha. M. AMg. JM. JB. B 05, 332. 

jibbhao AMg 69, 375. 

jibbbindiya. AlSIg. 158, 332. 

jibbindia. A. 158. 

jibhmdiu. A. 332. 

]imai. Pkt 4S2, 488. 

jimmai. Pkt. 482, 

jiyalva. JM. 156. 

jiva A. 34 note 4, 143, 261, 336. 

]iva. A (^text) 261. 


]ivaa. A. 352, 454. 
jivvai. Pkt. 473, 536. 

]issa. M. 103, 427. 

A. 103, 113. 

]iha. A. 114, 
ji. Pkt. 424. 
jia. M. 186,427. 

]iadi. Mg. (MS.) 237. 

Mu. S. 482. 

°nta. M. 482. 

Mte. D. 397. 

°si. M. 482. 

]Ia. M.S. 138,427. 
jiami. S. 482. 

=^1110. B 482. 

/vesu. S. 552. 
jii. Pkt. 427. 
lie. M. 427. 

]!muta. CP. 191. 
jirai, Pkt. 284. S. 537. 
jiYa. AMg B. 345, 482. 
jivadi. S. 482. 
jivantehiin. AMg. 397. 
jivaloyain. JM. 143. 

]ivaim AMg 367. 

]ivam AMg. 367. 

]ivamo. AMg. 455. 
jiravia, S. 552. 
jiTavida. B. 552. 
jlvaviadi, B. 543, 552. 
jivavedu. B. 552. 
jivavehi. S. 552. 
jiviam. M. 143. 
jlviuin. AMg. 676. 
jiviukama, AMg. 577. 

]ivie, M. AMg. 169, 357. 
jividasavvassenavi. S. 143. 
3 mdukama. B. 577. 
jive. AMg. 345, 367®. 
jiveam. B. 460, 482. 
jivejja. M. 482. 

3iTL']3a. M. 462. 

3 ise. AMg. JM. 103, 427. 

3 iba, M. AMg. JM. JS. B. 65, 332. 
jihao AMg 69. 

3u. A. 425 , 427. 
jua. AMg. 90. 

3 uaittana. M. 597. 

3 uaiao. B. 400. 

3 uala. M.164, 1B6. 
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jua. M. JM.'S. 403. 
juana. M. 403, 
juana. M. 403. 

°nena. M. 403. 

°nelii. M. 403, 519. 
juie. AMg 396. 
juucchai. M. 215, 328, 555. 

°asu. M. 535. 

°ida. S. 555. 
juo. JM. 85. 
jugavam. AMg. 181. 

]ugi. A. 85. 

jugucchai. Pkt. 215, 535. 

]ugucchama, S. 555. 

]ugucchanti. S. 556. 
juguccha. Pkt. 215, 328. 
jugucchedi. S. 328, 555. 
jugga. M. AMg. 277 
jujjai. M. 279, 506, 507, 546. 
jujjae. M. 457, 507, 546. 
pjjadi. “8.507,546. 

]U]3ade. J8. 457, 546. 

3 U]]anta. M. 507, 546. 

3U3‘3ha, M. AMg. JM, S. A. 280. 
3U3'3hai. Pkt. 488. 

3 U]]liantaho. A 397. 

3U3]haino. AMg. 47 0. 

3U3]ho. A. 421. 

3un3ai. AMg 507. 

3aD3*aiiti. AMg. 850. 

3UTi3amajia. AMg. 507. 

3uii3e. AMg 507. 

jun^a. M. AMg. JM. S. 58, 120, 566. 
junijaga. JM. 58. 

3 unriiya. AMg. 58, 

3 utta. M. 270. 
juttam. AMg 68. 

3 uttie. AMg. (test) 396. 
juppai. Pkt. 231, 286, 535, 546. 
jumma. AMg. 277. 

3 uva. AMg. 90. 
juvai. M. JM. 90. 
juvai. M. JM. 90. 
juvam. AMg. 403. 

3 'uvadi. S. 90. 

3‘uTadiYesala33avaittaa. B. 600. 

juvala. AMg. 231,286. 

3 ‘uvalaya. AMg. 231, 286. 
juvaliya, AMg. 231, 286, 
juva. M. JxM. 403. 


javana. AMg. 403. 

3 uvana. AMg. 403. 

°nam. AMg. 403, 

®ne. AMg. 4U3. 

°no. M. JM. 403. 

Juhifctliira. S. A. 118, 257. 

Juhitthila. AMg. 118, 257. 

^lla. AMg. 118 (text), 
iubnnami. AMg. 501. 

3ria. AMg. 230, 335. 

3 uda. Dk. 203 
3 udam. Dll 351. 
jfidakalassa. Dh 25. 

3 udiara. Dh. 26 
3 udiala Dh. 203. 

°assa. Dh. 519. 

3 udialu. Dh. 346. 

3 udha. S. 221, 252. 

3 udhia. S. 221. 

3 {iya. AMg. 230, 335. 

3 ’uva. AMg. 230, 335. 

]uha. M. AMg. JM. A. 188, 221, 252. 

]uham. JM. 465. 
juhao. JM. 85. 

]uhia. M. 221. 
jiihiya. AMg. 221. 

]e, A. 166, 

je. AMg. A. M. JM. 16, 28, 141, 150, 175, 
250 notes, 336, 357, 427, 425 note 2, 465, 
515. 

]euna. M. 586. 
jem. A. 427. 

]ettha. AMg. JM S 414. 
jetthayara. AMg. 414. 
jetthamulamasamme. AMg. 366®. 
jeia. M. AMg. JM. Mg. A. 172, 173, 417 
note 3, 324, 427. 
jenaniyaliam. JM. 172. 
i jeuain. Pkt 68. AMg. 427. 
jenaham. AMg. JM. 172. 
jetta. Pkt. 61. 
jettia. M. 153. Pkt. 434. 
jettila. Pkt. 153, 434. 
jettula. A. 153. Pkt. 434. 
jetthu. A. 106,293. 
jetrula. A. 268. 
jedu. S. 473 and note 1. 
jeddaha. M. 121, 122, 262. 
jeppi. A. 800, 588. 
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jemai. Pkt 482, 488. 
jeva. A. 261} 336. 

3 eva, S. A. 11, W, 95, 150, 336. 

jeva^u. Pkt, 434 

joTva. S. 90, 95, 194, 830. 

jesi. JM. AMg. 427, 

jesim. AMg. JM 108, 427. 

jelia. A. 166, 262. 

jehimto. AMg. 427. 

36 . S 95. 

jo. M. A. S. AMg PG 10, 14, 34 note 4, 
144, 169, 253, 359, 427, 519. 
joana. M. 164. 
joantakS. A. 397. 
joantihe. A. 386. 

]oi. A. 461. 
joia. A. 34, note 4. 

301 m AMg 411, 

joijjaii A. 454, 

joithana. AMg. 407. 

joiiaa AMg 411. 

joisa. Mg. (MS ) 237. 

joisain. AMg. 411. 

joisangaviu. AMg. 411. 

joisama. AMg. 407. 

joisain. AMg. 411. 

joisinda. AMg. 158. 

jol. AMg. 411. 

joedi. A. 246. 

jogasa. AMg. 364- 

jogovagaenam, AMg. 376, note 4. 

jogga. M. 279. 

jodam. Pkt. 9. 

jodo. Pkt. 9. 

-joiiiehimto. AMg. 369. 

Joiaiya. AMg. 154. 
jonisu. AMg. 99. 

jonha. M. AMg JM. S. D. A. 334. 

joijhaa. M, 375. 

jonhai. M. 375. 

jonhala. A. 334. Pkt. 695, 

joahia. S 334. 

]oyanasae. AMg. 448. 
joyanasayasaliassam. AMg. 448 
joyanasahassaim. AMg. 447, 448. 
joyaiaim. AMg. 450. 
joyantaMm. JM, 397. 

] 6 wana. M. AMg. JM. S. A. 61*, 90, 252. 
jovvanam. AMg. 867. 
jovvanaga. AMg. 90. 


joTvanattha. JM. 309. 
jorvanamnii. M. 813, 350, 366*. 
jovranaiin. M 184, note 3. 
johaha. D. 471. 
jjam. AMg. 423, 427. 
jjatm AMg. 182, 367. 

3 jao. AMg. 423. 

V- AMg. 423. 
jje. AMg. 423. 

ijeva. S. Mg. (false) 11, 95, 336. 

IjoTira. Mg. S 23, 85, 95, 324 note 5, 336. 
jrum. A. 268, 427. 

jh 

jhamkhai. Pkt. 214, 

jliaccbara. CP. 191. 

jhajjhara. Pkt. 214. 

jbadila. Pkt. 209. 

jhanMjjhananta. Mg. (MS.) 236. 

jhatti. Mg. (MS.) 236. 

jhattha. Pkt. 209. 

jhampai. Pkt. .326. 

jhampanl. JM. 326. 

jhampia. AMg. 326 

jhampitta. AMg. 826. 

jhampiya. JM. 326. 

jhaya. AMg JM. 299, 

jhaiaa. Pkt. 326. 

jharal. Pkt. 326. 

jhania. Pkt. 211, 326, 596. 

jharei, JM. 3*26, 369. 

jhala, Pkt. 211. 

jhai. M. JM. 165, 280, 326, 479. 

jhaijja. AMg. 479. 

jhaivi. A. 588. 

jhau. JS. 479. 

jhada. JS. 890. 

jhadi. JS. 479. 

jhama. AMg. 326. 

jhamanta. AMg. 326. 

jbamavei. AMg. 326. 

jhamei. AMg. 326. 

jhamiya. AMg. JM. 326. 

jhayadi. JS. 479. 

jhayasi. JM. 479. 

jbayamani. JM. 479, 563. 

jharua. Pkt. 211. 

]bijjai. M. AMg. 326. 
jhijjaa. A. 326, 454. 
jhijjae. M. 320, 457. 
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jhijjanta. M. JM. 32G. 

°nti. M. 826. 

°nti, S. 326. 

3 hi]jami. JM 326. 

°mo. M. 326. 
jhijjihisi. M. 326, 549. 
jhiyai. AMg. 134, 280, 826 and note 3, 479. 
jhiyami. AMg. 479. 

°yal. AMg. 479. 

°yanti. AMg. 326, 479. 

°yamana. AMg. 479. 

°yasi. AMg. 479. 

°yalia. AMg. 479. 

°yami. AMg. 479. 

Jhiyasi. AMg. 479. 

jhina. M. S. A. 326. 

jhujjhai. Pkt. 214. 

jhuni. A. 104, 299. 

jhusitta. AMg. 209. 

jhusiya. AMg. 209. 

jhusira AMg. 209 note 2, 211, 596. 

jhusa^a AMg. 209. 

Jhusitta. AMg. 209. 
jhusitta^iarpi. AMg. 583. 
jhusi^a. AMg. 209 and note 1. 
jli§n,4ua. Pkt. 107. 
jhodai. Pkt. 326. 

Jhodia. Pkt. 326. 

Jhondalia. Pkt. 326. 

ft 

nana. P. 276. 

t 

tagara. Pkt. 218. 

•pahkana. AMg. 143. 
tahkissain. Mg. 221. 
tahkukkarij'a. JM. 92. 
tamaruka. OP. 191, 256. 
timpa. CP. 191. 
timbaru. Pkt. 124, 218. 

|imbaruj’a. Pkt. 124, 218. 
timburmi. Pkt. 218. 
tiritillai. Pkt. 558. 
tuttai. M. A. 279, 292. 
tuntunnanto. Pkt. 556. 
tuvara. Pkt. 218. 
tthia. A. 100. 

Vi 


thaddha. M 333. 
thanaya. AMg. 360. 
thambba. Pkt. 308. 
thavabu. A. 471. 
thavi. A. 4C1, 594. 
tbavia. 'S. 594, 
tbaviam. JM. 576. 
thaviuna. JM. 536. 
tbavijjanti. M. 551. 
thavi]]asa. A. 461. 
thavittil. JM. 582. 
thavittu. JM. 577. 
thavira. M. S 166. 
tbavije. A. 543. 

tbaveu M. JM. AMg. A. 81, 153, 309, 551, 
553. 

tbavetta. AMg. 582. 
tbaveha. JM. 471. 

°hu. A. 309, 551. 
tbabati. Pali, 333. 
thaai. Pkt. (JM.) 488, 487. 

Vd. JM. 483. 

°anti. Pkt (JM.) 483, 487. 

{hai. M. JM. 309, 483, 487. 
thaiuna. JM. 309, 586. 

^ittae. AMg. 483, 578. 

thaejja. AMg. 483. 

thana. M. AMg. JM. S. J'S. A. 309. 

thanao. AMg. 99, 865, 

tha^. AMg. 357, 367, 438, 439. 

tha^im, AMg, 357, 438. 

thanani. AMg. 357, 438. 

tlutnijja. AMg. 809. 

tbanl. AMg. 405. 

tHne. AMg. 357. 

tliadum. S. 573. 

thayanti. JM. 483, 487. 

thavai. M. 553. 

tbavia. S 590. 

tbavei. AMg. A. 153, 309, 551, 553, 

|havenu. JM, 309, 551. 
tbasi. Pkt. (AMg. ?) 264, 516. 
thaba. JM. 309, 483. 
tlmbi. Pkt. (AMg.) 264, 516. 
thabia. Pkt. 466. 
bhia. M, 95, 145, 309. 
tbii. M. AMg. JM. 309. 
thila. M. 385. 
thio. M. 28. 

fehicca. AMg, JS. 21, 359, 587, 


tbai;^a. JM. 309. 
tbakka. OP. 191. 
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thijial. Pkt. 539. 
jliitfchadi. S. (text) 483. 
thida. S. 309. 
bbidi. S. 309. 
thido. A. 192. 
fchiya. AMg, JM. 309. 
tidal. Pkt. 539 
thina. Pkt. 151. 

fchera. Pkt. (M. AMg. JM, S ) 166, 308. 
then. M. 166. 

damkh. AMg. 212. 
damkhnem. Marathi, 212. 
dakka. ‘ M. JM AMg. 222, 566. 
dajjhai. M. AMg. JM. 212, 222. 
dajjhae. JM. 222, 457- 
dajjhanta. M. AMg. 222. 

°ti M. AMg. JM. 222. 

'’tu. AMg. 222. 
daj]hamaua. AMg. JM. 222. 

AMg. JM. 222. 

®^ie. AMg. 563. 
dajjhasi. M. 222. 

®BU. M 222. 

dajjbmti. JM. 222. 

(Jai]hihii. JM, M. 214, 222, 549. 

°hisi. M. 222, 549. 
dattlia. M. 222. 
dadclha. M. 222. 
daddhaa. M. 222. 
daddhaOi. Pkt. 222. 
danda. JM. 222. 
dabbha. Pkt. 222. 

Damotara. CP. I9l. 
daiahha. Pkt. 222. 
dambhia. Pkt. 222. 
dara. Pkt. 222. 
daral. Pkt. 222. 
dasal. Pkt. (JM.) 222, 484. 
dahai. M.222. 
dahadahante. Mg. 397. 
dahana. M. JM. 222. 
dahara. AMg. JM. 222. 
dahaha. AMg. 222, 471. 
dahium. M. 222. 
dahiuna. M. 222. 
dahijja, AMg. 222. 
dahe. JM. 222, 462, 
dahejja. AMg. 222. 


dala. Ahlg. 359. 

dala. A. 359. 

dalai. A 359. 

dalaga. AMg o59. 

dali. A. 359. 

ciaha. M. AMg. 222. 

dimbhaehi. AMg. 350, 

dimbhiy^alii. AMg. 350. 

duiigarahi. Pkt. 371. 

dola. Pkt. 222. 

dola. Pkt 207 note 1, 222, 

dolaia. M. 222. 

dolia. Pkt. 222. 

dohala. AMg. JM. 222, 244. 

dh 

dhamkissam. P. 221. 
dhamkniia. Pkt. 107, 212, 267. 
dhamdhallai. JM. (P) 556. 
dhamdholai. JM. (?) 556. 
dhakka. Pkt. 221. 
dhakkai. t 

|m.JM. S. Mg. 221, 809. 

^halcka. CP. 191. 
dhakkida. Mg 221 , 
dhakkei. M. 221. 
dhakkeuna. JM. 221, 586. 
dhakkedlia. Mg. 221. 
dhakkemi. JM. 221. 

®hi. S. 221. 

dhajjal. M. S. 212, 219-. 
dhajjadi. S. 212, 219. 

®dn. S. 212. 

®nta. S. 212. 
dhahka, AMg. 213, 223, 

^ahkani. Mg. 221. 

^aukissam. Mg. 221. 
dhahkha. M. 213, 228. 
dhaukharaseso. Pkt. 213 note 3. 
dhama. A. 100. 
dhayyadi. Mg. 212, 219., 
dhinka. AMg. 213, 223. ‘ 
dhimknna. AMg. 107, 212, 267.. 
iiUia. ‘m.150. 

^hehki. AMg. 213, 223. 

^hemknna. Pkt. 107, 212. AMg. 267, 
dhelia. Pkt. 150. 

^hoejjaha. JM. 463. 


INDEX OF PRAKRIT WORDS. 


n 


51 a. M. Mg. A. AMg JM. D. 14 note 2 , 
’ 45 note 3, 94, 100, 113, 131, 169, 170, 172, 
184 note 3, 185, 219, 224, 357, 417, 421, 455, 
456, 457, 487 note 3, 510, 517, 519, 548. 
naai. M. 474. 
naana. Pkt. 224. 
naanam. Pkt. 358. 
naanamahu. S 379. 
naanaim. M. 367 . 
naano. Pkt. 358. 
naanti. M. 474. 
naante. Mg. 474. 
naara. M. 186. 
naaria. M D. 114, 385. 
naarig. Pkt. 385. 
naano. M. 387. 
naare. S. 417. 
naalido. Mg. 386. 
ima.. S. 474, 590. 

^aiada. M. 97. 

^aigama. Pkt. 196. 

^aiggama. Pkt. 196. 

]aaininn]a. M. 97, 
naipfii’a. M. 97. 

naipurasacckahe. M. 866 *. 

paiphena. M- 97. 
iiais^am. Mg. 521. 
naisotta. M. 97, 
naissacLi. S. 521, 
naissadha S. 521- 
nai. Pkt. (M.) 164, 224, 385. 
nala. Pkt. 385. 


laaia. Pkt 385. 
nail. M. 385. 
nale. Pkt. 385. 
ualo. M. 387. 


]aalkaulia. M. 97. 

naivea. S. 97. - * « 

iam. AMg. JM. 8 . M. Mg. Ph. A. A. 16, 
* 22 71, 145, 150, 175, 224, 350, 369,415, 
417 423, 431, 463, 4G5, 476, 498, 519. 


nakklia. M. 194. 
iakkhatte. AMg. JM. 17, 366*. 
®nakhldiaaam. Pkt. 193. 
:gagarehiinto. AMg. 369. 
nagalantala. Mg. 256. 

Eiaggoha, AMg. JM. 287. 
naiigala. Pkt. 260. 
nafigula. AMg. 127, 260. 


nangula. AMg 260. 
naugnli. AMg 127. 
nangola. AMg. 127, 260. 
nangoli. AMg. 127, 260. 
aangoliya. AMg 127, 260. 
nacira. M. 365. 
naccai. M. 280, 488, 596. 
naccantassa. CP. 397. 
naccanti. A. 100. 
naccamha. Mg 470. 
nacca. AMg. 587. 
naccanam. AMg. 587. 
naccamo. Mg. 47 0- 
naccia. M- 565- 


naccinm. M. 573- 
laaccidavva. S 570- 
nacciri. M. 696. 
naccissam. S. 527. 
naccissadi, S. 527. 
nacce. A. 166. 

Pkt. M. JM. AMg. 276, 543. 
na]]iai. Pkt. 548. 
nattaa. S. AMg. 279, 289. 
i^attai. AMg. 289. 
pattiyam. AMg. 463. 
natthiina. P. 303. 
laadala. M. 260, 354. 
nattamcara. Pkt. 270. 
nattia. M. 55. 
nattike. Mg 292- 
natthi. M. AMg. JM. JS. S. Mg. 

note 3, 143, 170, 173, 498. 
jjatthike. Mg. 292. 
natthiina. P. 303. 
nadihi, "B. 386. 
nantagumya. AMg. 171. 
nantajinena. AMg. 171. 
nantaso. AMg. 171. 
nantahim. AMg. 171. 


indaii. A. 469. 
indantu. M. 471. 
ipahutta. M. 171. 
ipahuppauLta. M. 171. 
ipnmsagattae. AMg. 364. 
ippai. Plct. 548. 
ihhe. AMg 409. 


^amakkara. M. 306, 347. 
namantanam. Mg. 397. 
namaha, M. 471. 
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naraahu. A. lOG. 
namimo. M. JM. 108, 455. 
“naniila®. Mg. 256. 
namejja. M. 462. 
namo. AMg. 175. 
name. M. JS S Mg. 408. 
namoyara. Pkt. Si 6. 

Dammo. Pkt. 357. 

ray are. Pkt. 68. 

naj-arie, AMg. 385. 

nara M. 366®. 

naravalno. M. 379. 

narasirflka. S. 76. 

naraa A. 82. 

narinda. JS. S. A. 158. 

narenda. S. 159. 

nala. Mg. AMg. 256, 364. 

nalaka. Mg. 256 

nalada. M. AMg. JM. 260, 354. 

naluii. Pkt. 224. 

laalmda. Mg. 158. 

nalliai. M. 170, 

]a,aTai. Pkt. 251, 548. 
iiaTakkf. A. 200. 
iDtaYanauiin. AMg. 442. 
naYanayanana. Pkt. 442. 
nayatali. A. 350. 
nayadaha. A, 442, 444, 
iniayaataba. A, 251, 397. 
nayama. Pkt. (D.) 103, 449. 
navayara. AMg JM, 306, 847. 
nayara. M. A. 184. 
navararn. M. A. 184. 
navan. M. A. 184. 
navayahukesakalava, S. 97. 
i^iavaha. AMg. 451. 
nayakt. A. 251, 456. 

^ayaliutta. M. 171. 
n,ayela. M. 161. 
nayval. Pkt. 648, 

Eiayviai. Pkt. 548. 
na^tike. Mg. 292. 
na-ialiiapadiboha. M, 171. 
^a«.iliialoa. M. 170. 
naiti. Mg 170, 
na^nke. Mg. 292. 
nabsa JM. 68, 
n,a^3a^. Pkt. 488. 
rtat-sadi. S. 63, 815. 
naba. M. AMg. 188, 194. 


nabaara. Pkt. 301, 347. 
nahaala. M. 847.1 
nahaalau. M. 346, 365. 
nabam. M. 356, 409. 
nahangana. M. 347. 
nahappahavaliaiuna. M. 162. 
nahammi. M. 409. 
nahavattba M 847. 
nabasinkautba. M. 98. 
nabahi M. 409. 
nabahoa M. 847. 
nabuddeso. M 347. 
nabuppala. Mg. 158. 
nahe. M. 409. 
naa. M. 565. 
i^akka. A. 194. 
naagu A. 192. 
naaraena. S 400. 
niaascadi. Mg. 170. 
aaimiba. AMg. 163. 
naio. AMg 381. 
naiiQ. AMg. A. 6. 

^ijjai. Pkt. 548. 
namaa. AMg. 171. 
nail. A. 152. 

:^aulabbava. M 169. 
imuDia. M. 686. 

:^e. Pkt. 431. 
nagaa. M. 170. 
nagakauua S. 376. 
nagada. S. 170. 
nMala. M 260. 
nanammi. M. JS. 21, 350. 
nauado. JS. 365. 
nanarni. AMg 380. 
nanl JS. 405. 
aada. S. 565. 
aadayya. JS. 570. 
aada. JS. 890. 
aadi. S. (?)21. 
n,adidura. S. 170. 
aadidiila. Mg. 170. 

■—naaissa. JS. 405. 
riama. M. S. Mg. 143, 404. 
aaaiae. AMg. 126. 
aamam. M. S. Mg. 358, 404. 
aaiai. M. 170. 
aame. M. 404. 
aameaa, AMg. JM. 404. 
aamej^am. AMg. 404. 


INDEX OP PRAKEIT WORDS. 


ro 


naya. 

Pkt. 187. 

naraa. 

M. 82, 186. 

nariela. 

. S. 129. 

nanhadi. B, 170. 

nalamkida. B. 170, 

nalavai, 

. M. 170. 

nahaia. 

, Pkt. 129. 

naheri. 

M. 129. 

nava. 

A. 394. 

navam. 

M, 152, 394, 

^ava. 

AMg. 394. 

navia. 

Pkt. 210 and note 2. 

navida. 

B. Mg. 210, 313, 

nasiae. 

Mg. 375. 

nasa. ! 

M. 282. 

igasai, 

M. 63, 315, 488. 

nasae. 

JS. 462. 

nasana. 

Pkt. 224. 

nasantaaho. A. 866, 

nasanti. 

M. 63. 

nasasu. 

M. 63. 

nasika. 

Ph. 519. 

naham. 

M. JB. B. 170. 

nahala. 

Pkt. 260. 

i^ahd. 

AMg. 534. 

^ahiip. 

Pkt. 431. 

nahisi. 

AMg, 534. 

nahikamala. M, 70. 

nia. M 

. 81, 92, 186, 187, 565. 


mamsaaa. M. 74. 
laiacchal. M. 499. 

^iaochae. M. 457, 499. 
^iacchanta. M. 499. 
ma«cliaiiiana. M. 499. 
niacchalia. M. 499. 
niacchami. M. 499. 
niaccliesi. M. 499. 
niatta. M. 52. 

^.iattai. M. 289. 
niattaissadi. S. 289, 528. 
mattadu, S. 289. 
niattasu. 'S. 289. 

^iattaidum. S. 573. 
niatta vein. S. 289. 
niattiadi. S, 289. 
niattiadu. S. 289. 
niattha. M. 564. 
niadi. Mg. 94. 
niiandhana. Pkt. 201. 

^liapane. Mg. SGT® and note 2 . 


niameuna. M. 586. 

niamem. A, 34 note 4, 

mala. A. M. Mg. 238, 240. 

mala. A. 260. 

malavia. M. 240. 

niaha. M. 240 

mastanado. Mg. 310, 

niintu M. 493. 

nmnpadi 'g. 546. 

amnjiasi. S. 546. 

nionjiami. S. 546. 

muddaL Pkt. 566, 

muna. M, 186. AMg. S. 116, 388, 

n unattana. S. M. 298, 597. 

nianie, S. 376, 

ttiunn. Dh. 25. 

mura, A. 126. 

nioe. S. 345. 

moyajivaua, AMg. 1 73, 465. 
nimajjanta. Pkt. 118, 
nimeja. Pkt. 248, 
nikka. Pkt. 302. 
nikkaiava. A, 802, 
mkkankada. AMg. 302. 
nikkana, AMg. 302. 

^ikkanta. S. 803. 
nikkama. Mg. S, 802, 481. 
^ikkamai, M. 302, 481. 
nikfcamadi. S. Mg. 302, 481. 
nikkamanta, S. 302. 
nikkamantassa. Dh. S. 802, 397. 
nikkamamka. 48l. 
nikkamami. S. 481. 
cikkamia. Dh.. B. 302, 590. 
mkkamidom. B. 802. 
nikkampa. M. S. 302, 
nikkampa. B. 95. 
nikkammahi. M. 365. 
j^kkamalssarai. B. 302, 528* 
^karana. M. JM. 302. 
nikkinasi. 511. 

Biikkiva. M. S. 302. 
nlkkidam. Mg. 302. 
nikktde.’ Mg. 302. 
i^ikkha. Pkt. 302, 306. 
nikkhattikada. B. 319, 329. 
nikkhama. Mg. 302. 
nikkhatnai. M. 302, 481. 
nikkhitta. M. 819. 
mkkhivia. M. 819, 
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mkldiividum. M. 'S. 319, 575, 
nigalavadi. S. 240. 
niggam. M. 85. 
ttigganthida. S. 512. 
raggauthidagauthira. S, S33. 
niggadua. S. 58l. 
niggamamagga. S. 287. 
aigglnna. M. 287. 
i^gghoBa. M. 2-17, 
mghasa. AMg. 202. 
mccaa. M. 301. 
niccala. M. S. A.301. 
aiccida. S. 301. 
mccmtal. A. B59, 367. 
lojccmda. S. 275. 
ajcca. A. 351. 
niecettha. M. AMg. 301. 
mccoaga. AMg. 157. 
nicchaa. A. 301. 
mcchara. OP. 191. 
ncchallia. M. 301. 

]^ccLida. B. 301. 

]D.i]]aL M. 533. 

^jjjitta. AMg. 194. 

^}]hara. M. B. 287, 323. 
lujjharai. JM. S2d. 
i^i]]haa, Pkt. 589. 
iji]]hdaL M. 479. 
nlj^baa^hamaddham Pkt. 589. 
nijjhaa^. S. 479. 
m]]haaati. B. 479. 
uijjtiai. JB. 479. 
ui]]haida. B. 565. 
mj]haida^ B. 479. 
nijjhaxdo. S. 479. 
nijjhaiadi. B, 538. 
jiiijliodai. Pkt. 526. 
nijhjhaaati. Pkt. 193. 
uittbai. M. 809, 483. 
aitthana. AMg. 334. 
laittbura. M. 257, 303. 
mttbula. Pkt, 257. 
aittbuhia. Pkt. 120. 
nidala. B. 260. 
aidala. A. 260. 

iiidala. M. AMg. JM. S. 103, 260 and note 
* 354. 

nidila. B. 260. 
nin^a. M. 278. 
nij^Qaa. M. 278. 


mniiara. AMg. 167. 

niuunnuaa. M. 159. 

nmunnnada, S. 159. 

umueba. A. 313. 

niiuiomiada. B. 159. 

uinbaga. AMg. 231. 

mabunjjanti. M. 330, 473, 536, 

mnbuvida. B. 265, 330. 

ainhnvido. 'S. 473. 

mnhuviadi. B. 330, 473, 536. 

mdam. Mg. M (false) 174, 429. 

niddae. A. 375. 

niddadi. A. 599. 

laiddattaua. M. 597. 

mddahe3]a. AMg. 222. 

mdda. B. M. 102, 119, 288. 

niddaadi. S. 479. 

niddala. Pkt. 595. 

niddalu. Pkt. 595. 

aiddukkha. S. 829. 

niddha. M. AMg. JM. 140, 270, 313. 

niddbanakamua. S. 376. 

^iddbana. M. 3678'. 

^ddhfima. M. 288. 
uimta. M. 498, 608. 
mnti. M. 498. 
nipanna. M. 805. 
mppaampa. M. 805. 
nippakldia, M. 805. 
nippacchima. M. 305. 
nippatta. M. 305. 
nippasara. M 305. 
luppaba. M. 305. 
nippivasa. M. 305. 
nippldia. M. 240. 
mppbanna. M. 305. 
mpphanda. M. S. 305. 
mppbala. M. S. 306. 
nippbura. M. 305. 
nibandbal. M. 518. 
nibandbani. JB. 358. 
nibndda. M. 566. 
nibbandha. S. 287. 
nibbbaccbida. Pkt. 193. 
nibbbara. M. 287, 603. 

1, aibhbhatsida. Pkt, 193. 
nima. Pkt. 118, note 2. 
nimai. Pkt. 118, 261. 
nimajjal, Pkt. 118. 
nimajjasu, Pkt. 118. 
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Eiimajjihisi. Pkt. 118. 
nimia. M. 118 and note 2. 
^imittam. S. Mg. 361. 

^imilla. M. 666. 
nimiilai. Pkt. 488. 
nimilial. Pkt. 180. 
nimei. M. 118. 
mmela. Pkt. 122. 
nimesi. M. 502. 
nimba. M. 247. 

:Qimbaphala. M. 184. 
nimma. A. 149, 194. 
Qimmakkhia. 320. 

]jimmala. M. 143. 
nimmavesi. M. 651, 568. 
nimmaanta. S. 487. 

■^nimmaia. S. 691. 
nimmaya. S. (false) 11, 691. 
nifa. Pkt. 187. 

Diyamsitta. AMg. 74. 

niyamasa. AMg. 864. 

^iiyanm. JS. 365. 
aiij^aga. AMg. 254. 
^jiyyadamanaha. Mg. 866. 
Biyybala. Mg. 11, 236. 
nirakkbaa. A. 867°'. 
niraojana. M 234. 
nirantara. M S. 341. 
jairantaram. M. 519. 
nirandaram. S. 275. 
ixiravekklia M 341. 
niralamba. M. 341. 
riinkkhana. M. 341. 
nirucchava. S. 327». 
nirufijhai. M. 485, 507. 
niruyama. A. 341. 

^irusna. M. 341. 

9ilada. M. AMg. 103, 260, 35.^ 
9i(Mkam)de. Mg. 275. 
jaillamana. S. 474. 
jailukka. M S. 566. 

*nillacolia. See nelaccha, 66. 
jgiillajja. M 287. 
niya. M. 199. 

^Liyattaba. A. 37 0. 

^iyadanta. M. 897. 
niyadida. B* 218. 
igiiyattaiiaa^a. B. 289. 


niyattamaua. 'S. 563. 
myattavemi. B. 552. 
niyattissadi. B. 289. 
igiiyasantaht. A. 307. 
niyasantebim. A. 368. 
niyasirie. Pkt. 385. 
niyastide. Mg. 310. 
niyaranaa. M. 361. 
myarema. Mg. 470. 
niyarehmi. Mg. 470. 
niyia. M. 118. 
myida. M. 240. 
niyidia. M. 240. 
niyutta. M. 52. 
niyeanaittaa. S 600. 
niyedidum. B. 573. 
niyedemi. Pkt. 454. 
niyedemba. B. Db. Mg. 470. 
niyedembi. Pkt. 454. 
niyesa. M. 182. 

^iyesa. M. 366. 

^iyyakkala. Mg. 62. 
^iyyattamba. B. 289. 
^iyyattedn. S. 289. 
niyyattebi. B. 289. 
niyyanjjae. M. 457, 537. 
niyyaanta. M. 487. 

^lyyaanti. M. 487. 
niyyai. M. 487. 
niyyanatttia. B. 600. 

^.iyyadi. JS. 487. 
^iyyayalssam. B. 551. 
^iyyayida. S. 651. 
niyyayedi. B. 551. 
niyyayenti. M. 551. 
niyyabeum, M. 573. 
g,iyyisesammi. B. (false) 366®. 
rnyyisesani. S. 367. 
igiyyua. M. 51, 219. 
loiyynda. B. 51, 96, 219. 
niyyadi. M. 204. 

Bjyyudilabaa. S. 361, 
qjyynbhai, M. 541. 
niyyudha, M. S. 163. 
igiyyellai, M. A, 107 . 

]^i. Mg, 413. 

]DLWidadu. Mg. 469. 
niscaa. Mg. ( °cca. text ) 801. 
jgiscala. Mg. 301. 

^isaabda. Mg. 329. 
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ui^salidassa. ^Ig. 565. 

nisamsattana. fe. 597. 

jjisanka. A. 64. 

nisanku. A lUU, 351. 

msadha. AMg. 67, 222, 304. 

msanna. JJ. 96. 

nisannaa. M. 375, 

nisamdtti. M. (false) 96. 

nisammai. M 489. 

msaminaiita. M. 489. 

niaammanti. M. 489. 

nisammasn, M. 489. 

nisasia. M. 350. 

nisaarenda. M. 159. 

msiara. M. 164. 

lusiaiu. A. 346. 

uisirahi. AMg 235 

msidlia. AMg ( ? ) 'S. (false) 221. 

nisidha. Pkt. (?) 221. 

^isiha. AMg. (? ) S, (false) 221. 
uisunahu. A. 503. 
jaisuma. A. 594. 

;iisubblianta. Pkt. 585. 
laisumbbanta. Pkt, 535, 
uiskama. Mg. 802, 481. 

]^iskamadi. Mg. 302, 481. 
mskamantaaam Mg. 397. 
niskida. Mg. 302. 
laisphala. Mg. 305. 

Bissiaeha. S 140. 
nissinehao. S. 376. 
mha, M. 102. 
mbaamim. M 366^. 
mhamsa. M. 74, 206 note 3. 
mhamsana. M. 74, 206 note 3. 
nibana. Pkt. 224, 
nihanadi. JS. 499. 
nihananti, M. 499. 

?ihanium. JM. 578. 
aibanitta, AMg JS. 21, 582. 
Biibanemi. M. 499 
^ibammai, M. 188, 540. 
]^ibammanti. M, 540. 
nibaaa. M. 206 and note 3 
mbasana. M. 206 and note 3 . 

]^ibaa. M. 206. 
nibana, Pkt. 224. 
iibim. Pkt. 72, 379. 
nibitta. M. 194, 286. 
nlbittaii. A. 286, 


nibippanta. M. 286. 

nibua. M, 51 . 

mhaana, Pkt. 224. 

nihuda. S. 51. 

nibndadaia S. 414. 

mbelana. Pkt. (AMg). 206, 266. 

nia. M. 81. 

niaame. M. 36 7». 

madi. S. Mg, 536. 

nil. M. JM. 498 

nida. M. 90, 122, 240. 

ninai. Pkt 493 and note 4 

niniya. AMg. JM. 62. 

nineuna. JM 62. 

nineha Mg. JM. 474, 

nida. S. Mg. 81. 

pidava^. S. 569. 

nidinmnabuddbiua. S. 388. 

riidetti, B. (false) 96, 

ninti. M ( ? ) 493. 

nima. AMg. 248. 

nimi. Pkt. 261. 

; *nimo. Pkt. 493. 

-nila. AMg, 156. 

^Ilnppala. B. 158. 
niya. A. 248. 
nivi. Pkt 261. 
nisasadn. Mg. 64, 815, 496. 
nisanka. M. 64, 329. 
nisaua. Pkt. 149. 
nisani. Pkt. 149. 
nisarai. Pkt. 264. 
nisaradi. S. 477. 
pisarabi, A. 264, 455. 
nisaratta. S. 276. 
nisasai. M. 64, 315, 496. 
nisasadi. S. 64, 315, 496. 
nlsasanta. M. 496. 
nisasauti. B. 496. 
nisasia. B. 591. 
pisasiS. M. 350. 
nisaba. M. S. 64, 80, 329. 
nisavanna. A. 251. 
nisi. M. 493. 
nisesa. JM. 329. 
piba. 493. 
pibammai. Pkt. 188. 
pibammia. Pkt. 188. 
pibarai. Pkt. 264. 
pn. B. M. Mg. 94. 
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natthubLii. Pali, 120. 
iputtaraip. AMg 171. 
nupittham. Mg. 303. 
numai. Pkt. 118, 261. 
numajjai. M. 118, 248. 
niima^na. M. AMg 118, 248, 566. 
numanta. Pkt. 118. 
numanna. Pkt. 118. 
nullai. M AMg. 194, 244. 
nuTaana. Pkt. 118. 

Eiii. Pkt. 493, note 4. 
nuura. A 126, 

:iju]ja. Pkt. 224. 

nunam. S. Mg. 150, 224. 

nuvuraim. S. (false) 126. 

ne. M. AMg. 345, 361, 415, 419, 431. 

nea. M. 170, 

nei. M. 163, 474. 

neura. All dialects, 126. 

neurakeurao. A. 126. 

^eurakeuram, S. 126. 
rieurilla. M, 126, 595. 
ueula. Mg. 126. 
negagajjovaree. AMg, 171. 

^egaoittasu. AMg. 171. 
i^egaso. AMg. 371. 

^egaim. AMg. 171. 
negehi. AMg. 171, 
neochai. M, 170. 
necchadi. S. 170. 

&ej]ami, M, 460. 

nedali. Pkt. 260. 

nedda. Pkt. (M.), 90, 122, 194, 240. 
nena. M. JM. A. 431. 
loeta. AMg. (text) 390. 
netaro. AMg. (text) 390. 
nedaip. S. Mg. M. 174, 300, 429. 
jaedu.' S. 153, 474. 
ig.edun.a. AMg. JS. 21, 584. 
iedha. S. Mg. 456, 474. 
nenti. M. 474, 493. 
nemha. S. Mg. 470, 474. 
neya. Pkt. (J'S.) 187, 572. 
neya. AMg. 390. 

^eyaro. AMg. 390. 
neiaiekimto. AMg. 369. 
neraiyattae. AMg, 364, 
nelacclia. Pkt. 66 
* nellaccha 66. (See nelaocha.) 

^eVa. AMg. JS. 170. 


nevaccha. M. S. 280. 
nevacchakalaa. M. 375. 
nevacchakalai. M. 375. 
nevala. Pkt. 161, note 1, 
nescadi. Mg. 170. 
nesi. M. 474. 

neha. M. A. Mg B. 140, 313. 

nehamaia. M. 70. 

nehala. Pkt. 313, 595. 

nehi. JM. S. 474. 

nehii. M. 521. 

nehim. JM. 431. 

nehma. Mg. S. 474. 

DIO. AMg S. JM. 357, 415, 419, 465. 

nonna. M. AMg. (text) 244. 

nodaiadi. S. 170. 

nomalia. M. S. 154. 

nomallia. M. 'S. 154. 

nomalie. 'S. 224, 375, 

nollai. M. AMg. 194, 244. 

5i611aTehiuti. AMg. 528. 
noUaviija. AMg. 244. 
nol^veliinti. AMg. 244. 
nollia. M. 244. 
nollei. M. 244. 
nolISnti. M. 244. 
nohaJa, Pkt, 260. 
nolialia. M. 154. 
noka. Pkt. 148, note 60. 
nhaTana. JM. Si 3. 
nkaranaa S. 313. 
nhaviuna. JM. 313, 
nhariuiaam. JM. 685. 
nhaa, M. 313. 
nhaajni. Mg. 314. 
nhai. Pkt. 313,487. 
nhaia. S. 313. 
nliaiti^. JM. 313, 582. 
nkaissain. 313, 529. 
nhau. AMg. 255. 

nhana. M. AMg. JM. JS. S. A. 268, 313. 

nhamtta, AMg. 313. 

nhaaei. AMg. 313, 559. 

nhanenti. AMg, 313, 559. 

i^h^a, S. 313. 

nhadum. B. 313. 

niliade. Mg. 314. 

niliamo. JM. 313, 487. 

nbaya. AMg. JM. 313. 

oharu. AMg. JM, 255^ 
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nharnnii. AMg. 255. 

nharnnie. AMg. 361. 

nhavaanto. M. 313. 

nhavayando. M. (text) 313. 

nhavia. Pkt. (M.) 210, 247, 268, 313. 

nhavinti. JM. 313. 

nhaviya. AMg JM. 813. 

nhaviya. AMg. 210, 318. 

iQiliavei. AMg. 313. 

nhavtoti. AMg. 313. 

nbavesu. JM. 313. 

nhaveba. AMg. 813, 551. 

nbusa. AMg. 148 and note 6, 313. 

% 

tai. M. S. A (test) JM. 113, 416, 420, 421. 

tala. M. 82, 91, 134, 449. 

taiam. Pkt, (M. ?) 113 and note 2. 

taia.' Pkt. (M. ?) 113 and note 2, 121. 

tal A. 420, 421. 

taim. A. 421. 

taijji. A. 91, 134, 449. 

taitto. Pkt. 420. 

tai^a. AMg. JM. 82, 91, 184, 449. 

taij-a. AMg. 113. 

taisa. A. 81, 121, 166, 245, 262. 

tan. A. AMg. 106, 379, 409, 420, 421, 488. 
tau, AMg 879. 

taiivatfa. Pkt, 166, 
tausi. M. 164, 

tae. AMg. M. JM. S. Mg. D. 16, 420, 421, 
425. 

tao. Pkt. (JM. AMg. J'S.) 175, 357, 408, 
425, 438, 518. 

taobimto. AMg. 425. 

tarn. M. AMg. JM. JS. S. Mg. Db. A. D. A. 
i4, 16, 92. 94, 143, 145, 169, 171, 174, 250 
note 8, 350, 367, 417, 420, 421, 423, 425, 
427, 429, 463, 554. 
tammi. AMg. JS. 379, 425. 
tamsa. M. AMg. 74, 334. 
tainsi, AMg. 74, 174, 313, 350, 366% 425. 
takkara, AMg. JM. 306. 
takkarattana. AMg. 306, 597. 
takkiyanam. AMg. 592. 
takkissadi. 528. 
takkei. A. 490. 
takkemi. Mg, S. 150, 287, 490. 
takkhai. Pkt. 318. 

takkha? ukkbaabaribattbn-kkbittabbgmbhaE. M. 
214. 


takkba. Pkt. 402. 
takkbam, Pkt, 318. 
takkbano. Pkt 402, 
taggadamanae. S. 409. 
tacea. AMg. JS. 281, 299, 449 
taccam. AMg. 451. 
taccamosa. AMg. 78. 
taccanam. AMg. 281. 
taccebim. AMg. 281, 368. 
taccbai. Pkt. 216, 318. 
taccbanti. AMg. 504. 
taccbiya, AMg. 318, 505. 565. 
tajau. A. 454. 
tajjanie. Pkt. 386. 
tajjejja. AMg. 460. 
tataka. CP. 191. 
tattba. M. 308. 
tattba. AMg. 390. 
tabtbigbadana. M. 55. 
tatthuna. P. 190, 303. 
tatba. OP. 47, 
tatbabitapaka. 47. 
tatba, OP. 191. 
tada, M. 198. 
tadaga. AMg. S. 231, 240. 
tadi. M. JM. AMg. 240, 603. 
tadibbaya, M. 840, 
ta^iya. AMg. 240. 
tadivimalasarisa. AMg. 603, 
tai. M. 395. 
taddu. Pkt. 291. 
tana, PG. 49. 

tanailla, JM. A. M, AMg. 49, 595 

tanao. JM. 92. 

tanaga, M. AMg. 49. 

tanamaya. AMg. 87. 

tanaba. A. 264, 870. 

tana, AMg. 367 ; 

tanaae. M, 457, 

tanaim. Pkt. 180, 

tanam. AMg. 68. 

tanna. M. 96. 

tanuaai, M. 558, 

tannaae. M. 558. 

tannai. M, 558. 

tanni. M. 139. 

tanaetti. M. (false) 96. 

ta^Lninajjbanami. Pkt. 180. 

tannyatti. S. (test) 255, 

tarinlaa. M. 196, 
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ta^alka. M. 196. 
tanuvi. Pkt. 139. 
tanba, M. 92. 
tanhachuhao. JM. 860. 
tatta. Pkt. 565. 
tattatave. AMg. 409. 
tattabhavam. Pkt. 293. 
tattastebim. Mg. 868. 
tattassu. A. 866. 
tattilla. S. M. D. 595. 
tattu. A. 106, 293. 

tatto. Pkt. (S). 197 and note 1, 414, 420, 421, 
425. 

tattha, M. AMg. JM. S. Mg. P. S. 107, 293, 
308, 350, 425, 431 note 1, 516, 519, 665. 
tattbabbayam. S. 293, 396. 
tattbabbavada. B. 298, 396. 
tatthabbayado. S. 293, 396. 
tattbabbodi. S. 293. 
tattbastebim. Mg. 810. 
tatthuna. P. 190, 303. 
tatrn. A. 268. 
tadao. B. Mg. 425. 
tadajjbayasiya. AMg. 341. 
tada^tboyaUtta. AMg. 341. 
tadappiyakaraioA. AMg. 341* 
tadayaranijja. AMg. 341. 
tadia. i Mg. 82, 91, 449. 
taditadiya. AMg. 340. 
tadnbbaya. AMg. 341. 
taduyikkbakarino. JM. 341. 
tado. Mg. S. 185, 425. 
taddiasindn. M. 158. 
tadru. A. 268, 425, 427. 
tadha. JS. Mg. 103, 113, 208, 850. 
tadba. S. Mg. 95, 113, 203. 
tanu. OP. 224. 
tappadhamaya. AMg. 270. 

-tappanesum. CP. 225. 
tarn. M. AMg. 348, 349. 
tamao. AMg. 409. 
tamam. AMg. 409. 
tamamsi. AMg. 409. 
tamapasara. Mg. 11. 
tamaraapiara. M. 847. 
tamasi. AMg. 408. 
tamassa. B. 409. 
tamao. AMg. 409. 
tamadai. Pkt. 554. 
tama]aabandha. M. 847. 


tamalakasano. M. 356. 

tarnish. JM. 315. 

tamugghaa. M. 347. 

tame. AMg. 856. 

tamena. M. 409. 

tamo. M. 356. 

tamba. M. AMg. 295, 307. 

tambakimi. Pkt. 295. 

tambaga. AMg. 295. 

tambaratti. Pkt. 295. 

tambayanni. M. S. 295. 

tambasiba. Pkt. 295. 

tamba. M. 295. 

tambiya. AMg. 295. 

tambira. M. 137, 295. 

tambira. Pkt. 137. 

tambola. M. AMg. JM. JS. S. 127. 

tambolaya. AMg. 127. 

tamboli. AMg. 127. 

tambolla. Pkt. (text) 127. 

tammane. AMg. 409. 

tammacLO. JM. 409. 

tammi. M. AMg. JM. JS. 313, 350, 366S 
425. 

tambaiyijjo. AMg. 172. 
tamba. B. Mg. AMg. JS. 425. 
tambad. AMg. 341. 
tambi. JS. 366*, 425. 
tayS. AMg. 350. 
tayatta. AMg. 597. 
ta;^attae. AMg. 361. 
tayappayala’’. AMg. 413. 
taya. AMg. JM. 368, 367, 413, 519. 
tayao. AMg. 413. 
tayanam. AMg. 413. 
tayani. AMg. 358, 413. 
tayapanae. Pkt. 858. 
tayamanta. AMg. 413. 
ta^amanto. AMg, 396. 
tayasuba. AMg. 413. 
ta^aanbae. Pkt. 358. 
iarai. Db. AMg. M. 25, 349 note 1, 477. 
tarangappabare. M. 367*. 
taraccba. AMg. 123. 
taiaccbi. AMg. 123. 
i tarani. Pkt. 858. 
taratama. AMg. 414. 

, taxanti. AMg. 173, 477. 
tara^a. Pkt. 226. 
taraba, M. 456. 
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tarasal. A. 132. 
tarium, AMg. 576, 
tari]]ai. M. 537. 
taiittae. AMg. 578. 
tanttu, AMg. 577. 
tarissanti. AlMg. 522. 
tarihinti. AMg. 522. 
taruaralii:. A. 871. 
tarunaho. A. 372. 
taruniu. M. 85. 
tarumho. A. 372, 387. 
taruniu. M. 387. 
taruninam. M. 387. 
taiuno. *S. 380. 
taruttana. M. 597. 
taruhQ, A. 180, 381. 
taruhe. A. 379. 
taru. M. JM. 72, 
taruna. M. 381. 
taladi. ph. 25. 
talaveioita. Pkt. 53. 
talave?.^aa. Pkt. 63. 
talavoioita. Pkt. 58. 
talaa. * *M. 281, 
taiaani. Pkt. 226, note 3. 
talaami. Pkt. 226, note 8. 
tal%a. AMg. JM. 231, 240, 
talaya. AMg. 97, 231. 
taiara. Pkt. 167. 
talava. AMg, 231, 240, 
tali. A, 366®. 
tali. A. 240. 
tali. A. 395. 
talima. AMg. 248. 
taluna. Mg. 225. 
taluni, P. 225. 
talejia. AMg. 460. 

taTa. AMg. JM. Mg. S. 23, 95, 173, 807, 420, 
421. 

taTaccarana. JM. 301, 347. 
tayanijjaiQatiu. Pkt. 203, note 4. 
tavaloya. AMg. 347* 
tayassi. Mg. 315. 
tayassinl. Mg. 315. 
tavassi. Mg. 405. 
tayasa. AMg. JS. 408, 
tayasi. S. 408. 
tayassi. JM. B. 315. 
tayassim, AMg. 405. 
tayasBinim, JM, 348. 


tayassini. JM. S. 315. 
tayassino. AMg. 405. 
tayassiBsa. AMg. 405, 
tayassi. AMg. JM. S. 405, 
tavassisu. AMg. 405. 
tayavi. S. Mg. 143. 
tavia. Pkt. 565. 
tayu. A. 106, 346, 409. 
taye. AMg. 356, 409. 
tayesu. AMg. 409. 
tavo. JM. 356. 
tayokamma. AMg. JM. 347. 
tayovana. S. 347. 
tayovamim. S. 182. 
tassa. Mg. 315, 425. 
tassim. Mg. 313, 348, 425. 
tasa. PGi. 169, 425. 
tasakad. AMg. 92. 
tasagkada. JS. 203. 
tasanamehi. AMg. 371, 
tasasu. OP. 442. 
tasija. AMg. 565. 
tasu. A. 106, 315, 425. 
tassa. M. AMg. JM. JS. S. Dh. 126, 178, 815, 
426, 498, 515, 519. 
tassamdhicari. AMg. 827®. 
tassankino. AMg. 827®, 405. 
tassanni. AMg. 327®. 

tassim. Pkt. (S. AMg.) 184, 264, 813, 348, 
425. 

tassu. A. 106, 315, 425. 
taka. M. AMg. JM. A. Mg. JS. (text) 92^, 
100, 103, 107, 113, 143, 173, 350, 425. 
taka. A. 425. 
takam. AMg. 114. 
takakkara. AMg. 196. 
takappagaraim. AMg. 367. 
takam. AMg. 114, 349. 
taka. M. AMg. 113, 114, 355. 
takam. A. 83, 425. 
takaganl. AMg. 855. 
takagayao. AMg. 367. 
taki. Pkt. 425. 
takiekiip. AMg. 281, 368. 
tak§. A. 425. 

takim. (All dialects) 264, 313, 425. 
takimto. Pkt. 420. 
takiya. AMg. 281. 
tabyanaip. AMg. 281. 
take. A. 375, 425. 
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taho. A. 815, *366, 425. 
tahosuyaro. AMg.,172. 
tahka. Pkt. 824, note 2. 
tahko. Pkt. 324, note 2. 
taf M. J¥. JB. B. Mg. Dh. A. D. A. 424, 
425, 519. 

taim. (All dialects) 867, 425, 465. 
tainam. AMg. 99. 

tan. M. 876. 

tad. A. 152. 

tae. A. B. 425, 519. 

tae. AMg. JM, S. Mg. 425. 

tao. (All dialects) 169, 866^, 376 , 425. 
tagandkattae, AMg. 841. 

tatka. OP. 76, 304. 

tadaidnm. B. 240, 573. 

tadaissam. Mg. 240, 528. 

tadaissam. B. 240. 

tadana. M. Mg. 240. 

ta^ia. M. B. 240. 

tadinmana. M. 240, 577, 

tadijjamana. JM. 240. 

tadida. Mg. A. B. 240. 

tadiya. JM. 240. 

tadiadi. S. 240. 

tadianta. S. 240. 

tadlamana. B. 240. 

tadedi. S. 240. 

tadedka. Mg. 240. 

tana. Pkt. (M. A.) 14, 425, 458, 519. 

tanarpL. A. M. S. JM. 370, 425. 

tanae. AMg. 361. 

tanaya. AMg. 361. 

tarn. AMg. JM. 357, 367, 425, 438. 

tatisa. P. 190, 245. 

tadakannassa. B. 519. 

tadia. ‘k Mg. 134. 

tadisa. S. 245. 

tadiS. Mg. 245, 

tadisi. B. 245. 

tapkdsattae. AMg. 849. 

tarn. Pkt. (AMg.) 68, 425. 

taina. A. 261. 

tamai. M. 282. 

Tamalina. AMg. 405. 
tamakl. A. 261. 

tamotara. P. OP, 27, 190, 191, 256. 
Tamotaro. P. 845. 
tayattisaga. AMg. JM. 438. 
tay’attisagaiaam. AMg. 447. 


taj'atisa. AMg. 447. 
tayattisa. AMg. 438, 445. 
tayattlsae. AMg. 447. 
tayassa. JM. 173. 
tarasattae. AMg. 341. 
tarimao. AMg. 376. 
taiisa. M. AMg. JM. S. 245. 
tarisaga. AMg. 245. 
tarisagamsi. AMg. 74, 366®. 
tansie. Pkt. 245. 
tajise. AMg. 16. 
tanso. Pkt. (M.) 356, 458. 
taruvattae. AMg. 341. 
talajjkadvviddha. AMg. 299. 

, talana. AMg. 240. 
ialaddkaya. AMg. 299. 
talayanti. AMg. 240, 350, 490. 
talavinta. AMg 53, 338. 
talaventa. M. AMg. 53, 833. 
talaventaa. Mg. 53. 
talaTonta. Pkt. 53. 
tala. M. S. (false) Mg. (false) 14, 167. 
lAlia. Mg. 240. 
tak]]‘aniana. AMg. 240. 
taliya AMg. 240. 
tgk^anta. AMg. 53, 333. 
tak;^an^aka. AMg. 53. 
talisa. Mg. 245. 
talise. Mg. 16. 
talei. AMg. 240, 490. 
ialejja. AMg. 240. 
talenti. AMg. 240, 490. 
talemana. AMg. 240. 
tUlemo. JM. 345, 455. 
taleka. AMg. 240, 471, 490. 
tava. A. 261. 

tava. M. AMg. JM. B. Mg. 185, 339, 466. 

tavam. AMg. 181. 

tavanna. S. 154. 

tavattisaga. AMg. 445, 

tavattisaga. AMg. JM, 254, 488. 

tavattlsa°ya. JM. 445. 

iarattlsaya. AMg. JM. 488. 

lavattisa. AMg. 254, 438. 

tavannattae. AMg. 341. 

tavapankkkanaa. M. 361. 

tasB. PG. M. A. 94, 315, 425. 

tdsi. AM^. 425. 

tasim. AMg. JM. 108, 425, 436. 

tasu! A. JM. S, 63, 106, 315, 425. 
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taha. Mg. 315,425. 
tabs. A. M. 264, 425. 
tahai^. A. 370. 
tahi. ‘ Pkt. (?) 425. 
tahim. M. AMg. JM. 425. 
tahe. M. AMg. JM. 857, 425, 426, 428. 
ti. Pkt. (PG. AMg. (text) M. S.) 11, 22, 
93 and note 1, 116, 143, 411, 428, 488. 
Tiadaa, M. 375. 
tiasisa, Pkt. 158. 
tiijja. Pkt. (M. AMg.) 90, 449, 450. 
tikkha. M. AMg. JM- S. Mg. A. 612. 
tikkhaara. M. 414. 
tikkhattana. S. 312. 
tikkhambilakena. Mg. 137. 
tikkhabilakena. Mg. 187. 
tikkhaJi a. A. 312. 
tikkhutto. AMg. 457. 
tikkhei. A. 312. 
tikhntto. AMg. 451. 
tigicchai. AMg. 215, 327, 555. 
tigicehaga. AMg. 215, 327- 
tigicchaddaha. AMg. 354. 
tigicchaj’a. AMg. 216, 555. 
ti^ccha- AMg. 215, 327. 
tigicchij’a. AMg. 215. 
tigga. Pkt. 277. 
tijtka. P. 190. 

tina. AMg. JM. JS. S. A. 49. 
tu^m. JM. 143. 
tiia. Pkt. (A.) 128, 425, 428> 
tinw (S- 91i 436, 438, 439. 

tinni. Pkt. (all dialects) 91, 417, 436, 4 
448. 

tinha. Pkt. (AMg.) 312, 438, 465. 

ti^ham. JM. AMg. 265, 438, 447. 

tinbi. Pkt. 438. 

ti^o. Pkt. 312. 

tiiikkliae. AMg. 457. 

tittia. Mg. 153, 434. 

tittlsam. AMg. JM. A. 153, 44A 

tittha. M, AMg. JM. JS. S. 58, 83, 97. 

tittha;^are. JS. 367®* 

titthayarebim. AMg. 447. 

titihla. Mg. 290. 

tittbiebim. Mg. 290. 

tidba. A. 103, 113. 

tinta. A. 564. 

tinni. AMg. JM. 173, 265, 438, 447. 
tippamano. AMg. 175. 


timma, Pkt. 277. 

tiya. AMg. JM. 461. 

tiyabam. AMg. 353. 

tiyabena. AMg. 353. 

tiyyate’ P. 91, 252, 457, 474, 535, 545, 

tirae. M. JM. 457, 537. 

tirakkarmi. S. 306, 

tirakkara. S. 306. 

tiranbumi. (Nasik Lena dialect) 7. 

tiranbninmi (Lena dialect) 7. 

tirai^ambi (Nasik Lena dialect) 7. 

tiri^a. AMg. JM. 151, 369. 

fcirikkbajoniebimto. AMg. 369. 

tirikkajonittbio. AMg. 160. 

tirikkhajoniyaittbio. AMg, 160. 

tirikkbattana. AMg. 597. 

tirikkhesuvavanna. JM. 172. 

tiriccba. S. 161. 

briecbi. M. S. A. 151, 233. 

tiriya. AMg. JM. JS. 134. 

tinyam. AMg. 75, 134. 

^riyambbagi. AMg. 75, 182. 
tari^ai^vaya. AMg. 75| 182. 

AMg. 75, 134. 
tilacbun. AMg. 368. 
tilagac^dasaga. JM. 202. 
tilapittbS. AMg. 360. 
tibsci. Mg. 151, 233. 
tilebimto. AMg. 369. 
tiloda^anaa. S. 361. 
tiUa, AMg. 90. 
tillbakara. AMg. 447. 

} tira. A. 34 note 4, 261 . 
tiTanknni. Pkt. 74. 
tiviba. AMg. JS. 451. 
tiTibe. JS. 366». 
tisattakkbntto. AMg. 451.^ 
tisahe. A. 375. 
tisu. M. 438. 
tise. AMg. 425. 
tista. Mg. 290. 
tissa. M. 103 and note 1, 425. 
tiha. A. 103, 113. 
tiM. AMg. 451. 
tibakajjamana. AMg. 549. 
tih!. Pkt. (A.) 180, 381. 
tibim. AMg. JM, 438, 439, 
tibiinto. Pkt, 438. 
tihnyanammi. JM. 350, 366», 
ti. Pkt. 424. 
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^ia. A. M. 82, 165, 425, 449. 
tia. M.425. 
til. M. 425 

tie. JM. A. M. AMg. P, 150, 175, 36GS 367, 
425. 

tiya. AMg. 142. 

tiyauppanna-m-aiia-gayaim. AMg, 358, 

tirai. M. JM. 58, 284, 537. 

tirae. M. JM. 58, 284, 457. 

tisa. Pkt. 449. 

tisaima. Pkt. 449 

tisal. AMg. 445. 

tisam, AMg. JM. A. 75, 76, 445, 447, 448. 

tisakkiiaia. A. 445. 

tisanham. Plct. 447. 

tisa.’ AMg. JM. A. 76, 76, 445. 

tisae. AMg. 447. 

tisu. M. 438. 

tisum. M. 438. 

tisumto. Pkt. 438. 

tise. ‘ AMg. JM. 108, 425, 448- 

tihim, Pkt. 438. 

tu. ‘ JS. M. AMg. JM. S. D. A. 106, 185, 367, 

420, 421, 423, 425, 427, 593. 
tua. S. 421. 

tuam, S.615. 

taaradu. S. 139. 

tuaravedi. S. 139. 

tuaravedu. S. 139. 

tm. Pkt, (S. M.) 416, 420, 421. 

tuitto. Pkt. 420. 

tue. M. Mg. A. D. S. 22, 420, 421, 619. 
turn. Pkt. 420, 421. 

Tukka, OP. 191. 

tango. M. 356. 

tucclia. Pkt. 216. 

tacchaarahasahe. A. 375. 

tacchatta]^. M. 597. 

tacchamajjhahg. _A. 375. 

ta]]ha. JM. S. A. D. M. 11, 22, 173, 416, 420, 

421. 

ta]jha. Pkt. 420. 
tajjham. M. JM. 420, 421. 
tajjlmam. Pkt, 420, ' 
ta]]hatto. Pkt. 420. 
tajihammi. Pkt. 420. 
tajjhaha. A. 420, 421. 
tajihisaip. Pkt. 31, 128, 420, 422J 
ta]jha. A. 106, 351, 420, 421. ' 
tajjke. Pkt. (A.) 420, 421. 


tujjhesu. Pkt. 31, 420. 
tujjhehim. Pkt. 420. 
tutta. JM 664. 

tuttai. Pkt. (M. AMg.) 279, 292. 

tattai. AMg. 292. 

tuttau. A 292, 564. 

tuttauti. AMg. 292. 

tudal. Pkt. CAMg.) 258, 486. 

tudiy-a. AMg. 222, 258. 

taada. Mg 125. 

trmkia. Pkt. (M. JM.) 81, 90, 133. 
tunkikka. Pkt. (M. JM.) 90, 133, 194. 
tunhia. AMg. (?) 314. 
tundilla. Pkt. (AMg.) 595, note 6. 
tuppo. Pkt. 9. 
tuppha. P. 422. 
tupke. (Asoka) 422. 
tubbha. Pkt. (AMg.) 173, 416, 420. 
tubbbam. Pkt. (AMg. JM.) 420, 421, 
422. 

tubbhatto. Pkt. 420. 
tubbbammi. Pkt. 420. 
tabbha. Pkt. 420. 
tabbba^am. Pkt. 420. 
tabbke.* Pkt. (AMg. JM.) 420, 422. 
tabbbesa. Pkt. 420. 
tubbhehiip. Pkt. (AMg. JM.) 420, 422. 
tubkbham. Pkt, 193. 
tabkbbehiin, Pkt. 193, 422. 
tuma. Pkt, 416, 420. 
tumai. Pkt. 420. 
tumae. Pkt. (M. JM.) 420, 421. 
tumaiQ. (All dialects bat Dk. A.) 348, 420, 
421, 515, 519. 

tumamsi. AMg. A. M. (?) 4:20, 421. 

tnmatto. Pkt. 420. 

tamanuni. Pkt. (M. JM.) 420, 421. 

tama. Pkt. 420. 

tumai. Pkt. (M.) 420, 421. 

tamairri. AMg. 357, 422, 

tumare. Pkt. 420. 

tamae. M. 421. 

tomao. Pkt. (M.) 420, 421, 

tomanaip. Pkt, 420. 

tamata. P. 346, 420. 

tamato. F. 346, 420, 421. 

tumaki. Pkt. (M.) 420, 421. 

tamakimto. Pkt, (M. S.) 420^ 421. 

tame. M. JM. AMg. 420, 421, Si®. 

tamesa. Pkt, 420. 
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tumehiip. AMg. 420, 422. 
tumo. Pkt. 420. 
tumpha. P. 422. 
tumbavlniya. AMg. 598. 
tumbimhe. A. 386. 
tumburn. Pkt. 124. 
tumbhisum. Pkt. 31, 128, 420, 422. 
tumma. Pkt. (M.) 420, 421. 
tummi. Pkt. 420. 
tummehim. Pkt. 420. 

tumha. Mg. JM. A. M. 314, 410, 420, 421, 
422. 

tumhaf. A. 420, 422. 

tumliam Pkt. (M. JM. AMg.) 420, 421, 422. 

tumhakera. S. 176. 

tumhatto. Pkt. 420. 

tumhammi, Pkt. 420. 

tumbaau. Pkt. 420. 

tumhaha. A. M.'264, 420, 422. 

tumha. Pkt. 420, 

tumhanam. M. AMg. JM.’S. Mg. 314,420 
422. 

tumhara, Pkt. 434, 
tumharisa. M. JM. S. 02 , 245, 312. 
tumharisahiinto. S ' (false) 365. 
tumhasu. Pkt. A. 420, 422. 
tumhahs. M. 422. 
tumh§. M. 85, 96. 

tumhe. Mg, M. JM. S. A, AMg. P. 185, 312, 
314, 420, 422. 
tumhesu. Pkt. 31, 420. 
tumhehl. A. 128, 519. 
tumhehl,' A, 180, 420, 422. 
tumhehi. M. 422. 
tumhehini. ‘ JM. S. 420/422. 
tuyattejja. Pkt. 459 . 
tnyha. Pkt. 831, 420, 421. 
tuyhatto, Pkt. 420. 
tuyhe, Pkt. (Mg.) 420, 422. 
tnyhejiim. Pkt. 420.v-- 
turaa. M. 186. 
turaaht. A. 368, 
turaai. M. 358. “ 
turaho. A. 372. 
tnria. M. A. D. A. 152. <' 
turiam. M. 26. » 

tnrida. S. 152, 
turi^a. AMg. JM. 152. » , 

turiyattana. ‘ j^j! 5 * 97 . . , 
turukka, AMg. JM. 303. , 


tuLda. Mg. 152. 

tuluska Mg. 302. 

tulla. M. 286. 

tuva. Pkt. 416, 4a0, 421; 

tuvam. Pkt. 420. 

tuvatio. Pkt. (S.) 420,^21. 

tuvamnu.. Pkt. 420. 

tavaia. MS. 139. 

tuvarai. Pkt. 139. 

tuvai-adi. S. 139. 

tuvaiadu. S 139. 

tuvaranta. S 139. 

tuvaramha. ' SI 139. . 

tuvaiaanti. S. 139. 

tuvarama. S. 455 . 

tuvaramo. Pkt. 470. 

tttvaravedi. S. 139. 

tuvaiadu. Mg. 139. 

tuvalesi. Mg. 139. 

tuva. Pkt. 420. 

tuvanarp. Pkt. 420’. 

tttvi. M. 420, 421. 

tuvesu."^ 'Pkt. 420.' 

tusipiya. AMg. JM. 81, 90, 133. 

tu 3 u. Pkt. 420. 

tussadu S. 63. 

tussanti. S. 276 . 

tuha. M. JM, S. A. Mg. 416, 420, 421, 448. 

tubam. Dh. AMg. JM. M.-206, 420, 421. 

tubatto. Pkt. 420. 

tubam. JM. 348, 

tubammi. Pkt. 420. 

tuba. Pkt. 420. 

tubanam. Pkt. 420. 

tnhara. Pkt. 434. 

tubu. A, 106. 

tubii. A. 206, 352, 42(), 421. 

tiibii. A. 421, note 2. 

I tubesu. Pkt. 420. 
tunailla.’’ AMg. ”696.' 
turn. S. 127. 

tutbike. PG. 58, 189, 363. ^ ’ 

tiipa. Marathi 9 . 

tflra. M. AMg. JM. S. A.' 284. 

tiiratu. P. 346. 

turato. P. 96, 336. 

turato. P. 69, 346. 

turtha. 58. C' 

tulilla. M. 695. '• 

tuBai. M. 63, 488. 
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tiisedi. JS. 63, 488. I 

tiipa. Pkt. (M.) 58, 120. | 

tuhaim. M, 85. | 

trnu, A. 47. 

te. M. 92. j 

te. (All dialects) 185, 357, 367^, 417, 420, | 
421, 423, 425, 436, 463, 519, 554. 
tea. Pkt, 559. 
teayai Pkt. 559. 
tealisa. AMg. JM. 438, 445. 
teiccka. AMg 78, 119, 215, 327. 
temdiya. AMg. 119, 162, 438. 
teisa. A. 119, 153, 445. . 
teu. AMg. 3 55. 
teukaiya. AMg. 355. 
teukaya. AMg. 355. 
teujiva. AMg. 355. 
teupliasa. AMg. 355. 
teusailra. AMg. 355. 
teu. AMg. 355, 409. 
teunam, Pkt 355. 
teeaa. AMg. 409. 
teenam, AMg. 409. 
teo, AMg. (text) JM. 355, 356. 
tei^. A. 425. 
tejamsi. AMg. 74. 

tena.’ Mg. AMg. JM. JS. M. 34, 95, 129, 150, 
173, 290, 307, 417 note 3, 423, 425, 519. 
tenaiiim AMg. 446. 
tenaui. JM. 446, 
tenam. AMg. 182, 349 note 1, 425. 
tenam. AMg. 68, 425. 
tenaYi. JM. S. 143, 172. 
temya. AMg. 134, 307. 
tene. AMg. 349. 
teti. P. 190, 474. 
tettahe. A. 426. 
tettia. M. Mg, A. 153, 434. 
tettila. Pkt. 153, 
tettisa. AMg. 438. 
tettisam. AMg. JM. A. 119, 153, 445. 
tettisae. AMg. 447. 

■tettula. Pkt. (A.) 153, 434. i 
tStthu. A. 106,293.' ' ' 

tetrnla. A. 268. 

teddaka. Pkt. (M.) 121, 122, 262. 
tena. Pkt. 307. 

tendiya, AMg. 119, 162, 438. ' 
tebbho. AMg. 425. - 

teya. AMg. JM. JS. 187. 


teyam. JM 4U9. 

teyamsi. AMg. 74. 

teyamsi. AMg. 405. 

teyasa. AMg JM. 366^ 408, 

tej'assim. AMg. 405. 

teyakamma. AMg. 64. 

teyalisam. JM. 119, 445. 

teyasie. AMg. 446 

terasa. AMg. 119, 153, 245, 443. 

terasama, AMg. 449. 

terasi. AMg. 443. 

teraba. A AMg. M. 119, 153, 245, 438, 443. 
telokka. M. AMg. 196. 
tella. M. AMg. JM 60, 90, 194. 
tellam. AMg. 429. 
i ttUoa. S. 196. 
tellokka. M. S. 196. 
teva. A. 261. 
tevai. A. 261. 
tevattbaim. AMg. 265, 447. 
terattbanam. JM. 447. 
teTattbim. AMg. JM. 119. 265, 446. 
tevattbinam. JM. 265. 

1 tevattbe. *AMg. 448 
teyadn. Pkt. 434. 
teyannairi. AMg. JM. 265, 273. 
tevattarim. AMg. JM. 245, 265, 446. 
tevara. V. 190. 
tevanYanassai”. AMg. 355. 
tevisaima. JM. 449. 

tevisam. AMg. A. JM. 119, 153, 438, 445, 
447.* 

teyiae. AMg. 447. 
tevlse. AMg. 448. 
tesattbim. AMg. JM. 119, 446. 
tesi. AMg. 425. 

tesiin. AMg. JM. JS. 16, 108, 175, 371, 425, 
teslim. AMg. 446. 
tesii. JM. 446. 
tesu, Pkt. M. JM. S. 425. 
tesnin. S. 425. 
teba,’ A. 166,262. 
tebi. Pkt. (?) 425. 
tebim. JM. 368, 425. 
tebimto. AMg. JM. 425. 
to. M. AMg. JM.'Mg. A. S. 14 note 2, 142, 
144, 425. 
todai. Pkt. 486. 
tona, AMg, 127. 
to^ilra. M. 127, 
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tonda M. 125. 
tovatfa. Pkt. 166. 
toside. Mg. 144, 
tosavia. Pkt. 552. 
tosijjai. M. 643, 
tohara. A. 434. 


621, 683. 
ttha. M. 85, 96, 498. 
tthana. M. 160. 
ttham. AMg. 327, 

®ttlialisu. M. 387. 

“tthalisurp. M. 387. 
tthu. AMg. 498, 
tram. A. 28, 268, 425, 427. 
th 

tha. M. JM. 145, 175. 
thaia. M. 309. 
thainiji. M. 309. 
thaissam. M. 309. 
thaa^a. M. 307. 
thaei. M. 309. 
thaesu. M. 309. 
thaketi. Pali, 221, 309. 
thakkai. Pkt. 488. 
tbakkissai. JM. 309. 
thagaissam. Mg. 221. 
thaggha. Pkt. 88, 333. 
thaggho. Pkt. 88, note 1. 
thaddha. Pkt 833. 
thana. M. 307. 
tkanahara. M. 184. 
.tbanaharahiipto. S, (falsa) 365. 
thaniyakumaraitthlo. AMg. 160. 
tbanulaa, M. 596. 
thananti. AMg. 456, 
thanti. A. 309, 483, 487. 
thappi. A. 594. 
tkambba. M. AMg. 308. 
tkambkia. M. 808. 
tbambki]jai. Pkt. 308. 
tbambkiya. AMg, JM. 92, 308. 
tkaratkaxanti. M. JM. 360, 558. 
tkaiatkaxaanta. 3. 558. 
tkaratkarana. Urdu, 558. 
tharatharei. M. 207, 658. 


tharathaxedi. S. 207, 558. 

tharatkarenti. M. 558. 

tkaratkarnem. Maratki, 558. 

tharatkarvmn. Gujaratki, 558. 

tharu. AMg. 327. 

tkala. M. 268, 307. 

tkalailla. M. 595. 

tkale. AMg. 465. 

thava. Pkt. 307. 

tkavaa. M. 201. 

thavaiya. AMg. 201. 

tkavaa. MS. 166. 

thaka. Pkt 88,333. 

thiu. A. 251. 

than A. (text) 251. 

tkana. M. 809. 

tl^mjja. AMg. 309. 

thauu M. JM. 809. 

thama. Pkt. 251. 

tkmattkama. M. 268. 

tkamavarp. AMg. 896. 

tkayanti. JM. 309. 

thavarehirn. AMg, 871. 

thavalaa. Mg, 310. 

tkaha. M. AMg. A. 88, 888. 

thaku. M. 624. 

thia. S. 809. 

thii. M. 809. 

thinna. Pkt. 90, 151. 

tki^a. M. 90, 151. 

thida. S. 309. 

tHdi. S.309. 

tkippai, Pkt. 130, 207. 

tkunpai. Pkt. 207. 

tkiya. AMg. 147, 

tkiyau. AMg. 876. 

tkira. M. 807. 

tkirapemmo. M. 402. 

tki. AMg. A. 147. 

thina. Pkt. 90, 151. 

thibki. AMg. 887. , 

tkni. M. 307. 

thuina. M. 387. 

thukkarijiamani. AMg. 563, 

tknpai. M. 494. 

thimijjal. JM. 586. 

thunittn. JM. 577. 

thnoimo. M. 494, 

thtugdya. JM. 494, 691. 

tibra^n. Mg. 310, 494, > . 


JrjET.. 

°ttam AMg 423, 425. 
tti. M. AMg. JM. PG. S. JS. 14 note 2, 85, 
92, 96, 96, 102, 116, 143, 145, 148, 158, 169, 
176, 203, 374, 376, 403, 414, 423, 468, 465, 
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